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THE  BUILDINGS  OF  THE  EXHIBITION. 


CHAPTER  I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I/WiTIOK  AND  KXTKNT    OF    BUILDXNaS    AND    GROUNDS  ;    ThE  CITY  OF  VIENNA ;    ThS 
IlTDCfiTRIAL  PaI^CB  ;   ARRANGEMENT  OP  EXHIBITS ;    LOCATION  OP  SMALLER  BUILD- 

ikob;  Tbb  grounds  ;  Erection  of  the  American  school-house  ;  The  American 
depabtm£nt;  Location  of  space  and  of  exhibits;  Number  of  exhibitors 
asd  their  success. 

L  The  plan  of  the  luteniational  Exhibition  at  Vienna  wasconceived  and 
executed  under  the  most  favorable  circuinstances.  The  govern  men t  of 
Aastria  appropriated  22,000,000  of  florins,  or  about  $  11,000,000.  ThQ  lo- 
cation was  ail  that  coald  have  been  desired,  in  the  Prater,  which  is  a  park 
of  4|000  acres,  consisting  of  lawns,  gardens,  and  forests.  It  is  five  times 
larger  than  the  Champs  de  Mars,  the  site  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
18<S7,  twelve  times  larger  than  that  of  London  in  1862,  twenty-two  times 
larger  than  the  Crystal  Palace  grounds  in  Kew  York  in  1852,  and  twen- 
ty-atae  times  those  of  the  exhibition-grounds  in  Hyde  Park,  London, 
in  1861.  It  was  directly  connected  with  all  parts  of  the  city  by  steam 
or  hone  railways,  excellent  paved  streets,  or  by  steamers  on  the  Dan- 
obe*  Rivers  bound  it  on  the  north  and  east.  The  suburbs,  Wieden 
and  Leopoldstadt,  which  would  be  called  wards  in  this  country,  bound 
the  Prater  on  the  south  and  west. 

2.  It  is  entirely  within  the  city  of  Vienna,  the  capital  of  Austria, 
wliieb  is  composed  of  nine  towns  which  have  been  consolidated  into  one 
grand  city  of  1,100,000  inhabitants.  The  old  town,  covering  but  one- 
tveotietb  of  the  area  of  the  present  city,  was  formerly  surrounded  by 
an  iaiiBense  ditch  and  parapet  which  the  present  Emperor  caused  to  be 
levelM,  and  a  magnificent  boulevard  now  beautifies  its  former  site. 
ttsm  are  remitted  for  twenty  years  to  any  person  building  on  this 
avvBae.  The  American  embassy  was  located  on  this  boulevard,  the 
Dainibe  and  Prater  being  in  the  foreground,  and  the  exhibition 
ooeapyiog  the  best  portions  of  the  latter.  The  site  of  the  main  build- 
ing is  the  imperial  garden,  surrounded  by  long-preserved  forest-trees, 
lawDS,  fountains,  and  beautiful  pavilions,  built  and  occupied  by  enterpris- 
ing people  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  city  of  Vienna  is  seen  on  a 
background,  beyond  which  are  the  Soemmering  Mountains. 

3.  The  main  exhibition-buildings  extend  from  east  to  west  2,800  feet, 
and  are  78  feet  in  width.  The  main  central  transept,  extending  through 
the  rotunda,  is  625  feet  in  length  and  80  feet  in  width.  There  are  also 
sixteen  minor  transepts,  540  feet  in  length,  including  the  crossing  of  the 
east  and  west  transept,  and  47  feet  in  width.    Between  these  transepts 
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are  open  courts,  100  feet  wide,  all  of  which  were,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  covered  with  wooden  pavilions  by  nations  occupying  the  adjoining 
transepts. 

4.  The  nations  represented  in  the  exhibition  were  placed  in  the  same 
relative  position  in  the  bnihliug  as  they  occupy  on  the  globe,  from  east 
to  west.  Thus  Japan,  China,  Turkey,  Egypt,  Russia,  Greece,  Hungary, 
Austria,  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Great  Britain,  Brazil,  South 
America,  and  the  United  States  were  assigned  space  in  the  order  named, 
Japan  and  the  United  States  occupying  the  extreme  eastern  and  western 
ends  of  the  main  buildings,  and  Russia  and  the  United  States  occupying 
the  extreme  ends  of  the  Machinery- Hall,  with  the  other  countries  inter- 
vening, in  the  order  of  their  geographical  location. 

5.  The  pavilions  were  located  as  nearly  as  pnicticable,  in  accordance 
with  the  same  general  idea,  so  that  it  was  easy  to  loc  ite  the  position  of 
the  exhibits  of  any  nationality.  The  Machinery- Hall  was  located 
parallel  with  and  north  of  the  main  buildings.  The  kunst-  or  art- 
hall  was  placed  upon  the  eastern  extension  of  tlie  main  buildings,  its 
western,  or  nearest,  line  being  350  feet  from  the  east  portal.  The  build- 
ings for  the  floral  and  horticultural  exhibitions  were  about  500  feet 
south  of  the  art-hall. 

The  exhibition  of.  cattle,  stock,  and  swine  was  held  about  one  mile 
east  of  the  main  exhibition,  in  a  portion  of  the  Prater  where  ample 
provision  had  been  provided  for  all  applications  for  space.  All  the 
space  allowed  by  the  General  Direction  to  be  used  for  buildings  was  taken 
up  and  occupied. 

6.  The  Deneral  Direction  transplanted  all  of  the  most  valuable  trees 
that  it  was  necessary  to  move,  and  constructed  streets,  lawns,  fountains, 
and  sanitary  arrangements,  bringing  city  water  and  gas  into  the 
grounds.  When  it  seemed  impossible  to  complete  the  buildings  and 
grounds  by  the  1st  day  of  May,  4,001)  soldiers  were  detailed,  and  they 
were  finally  completed  and  opened  on  the  day  appointed. 

The  great  prosperity  of,  and  enterprise  exhibited  in,  manufactures 
and  in  architectural  and  building  improvements,  as  well  as  in  the  beauti- 
fying of  its  numerous  parks,  gave  sure  promise  of  a  result  which  should 
bear  favorable  comparison  with  the  great  Paris  Universal  Exposition. 

7.  In  accordance  with  orders  received  from  the  United  States  Execu- 
tive Commissioner,  the  writer  shipped  all  the  finished  work  of  the  Ameri- 
can school-house,  including  sash  and  doors,  from  Chicago  to  Vienna, 
purchased  the  timber  in  Austria,  and  erected  the  building  in  the  most 
eligible  location  to  be  found  adjoining  the  United  States  department. 
The  size  of  this  building  was  34  by  60  feet ;  16  feet  high.  There  were 
two  principal  rooms,  one  on  either  end,  the  school-room  being  27  by  33 
feet,  and  the  recitation-room  15  by  33  feet.  Each  was  lighted  from 
three  sides.  This  last  room  was  used  for  a  reception,  reading,  and 
writing  room  for  Americans,  and  for  the  business-meetings  of  the  Gen- 
eral Commission.    There   were  also  two   vestibules  and  cloak-rooms 
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between  the  priucipal  rooms.  There  was  a  ventilatiiig-cnpola  on  the  top 
ofthebailding.  Complete  ventilation  was  secured  throughout.  The  build- 
ing was  built  of  balloon  frame,  sided  outside,  and  neatly  sheathed,  and 
was  papered  inside.  Blackboards  were  on  the  walls.  The  National  School- 
t'amitare  Company  furnished  forty-eight  seats,  which  were  placed  in  posi- 
tion for  scholars,  a  teacher's  desk,  globes,  books,  charts,  maps,  and  com- 
plete apparatus  for  illustrating  everything  taught  in  any  district-school 
in  America,  The  recitation-room  had  a  carpet,  tables,  chairs,  and  desk. 
This  was  a  rendezvous  for  Americans.  The  entire  cost  of  this  building 
waft  $4,813,  which  was  within  the  amount  specified  in  the  order  of  Gen- 
tral  Van  Bnren;  it  was  pronounced  by  all  visitors  the  most  complete 
school-room  at  the  exposition. 

8.  The  United  States  section. — The  American  department,  or 
the  United  States  section,  occupied  the  extreme  western  end  of  the 
main  building,  ail  of  the  western  cross-transept,  except  about  100  feet 
of  the  north  end,  (which  was  assigned  to  South  Americit  and  Brazil,) 
and  the  open  court  which,  was  between  the  two  southwestern  transepts. 
Thislbe  United  States  covered.  In  the  foregoing  space  Groups  I,  II, 
111,  IV,  V,  VI,  VIII,  IX,  X,  XI,  Xlt,  XIV,  XV,  XVI,  XVII,  and 
XXIII  were  exhibit^^d.  The  educational  exhibit  was  made  partly  in 
rbe  American  school-house  and  partly  in  the  main  building.  It  was 
an  honor  to  the  country. 

The  machinery  exhibit  was  located  in  the  western  end  of  the  machin- 
m-ball,  and  contained  many  ingenious  and  valuable  exhibits.  The 
exhibit  of  agricultural  machines  was  made  in  a  separate  building  adjoin- 
ing the  machinery  department,  and  both  here  and  in  the  field  the 
exhibits  of  the  United  States  were  unsurpassed.  The  sewing-machine 
exhibit  from  the  United  States  was  located  in  a  covered  court  between 
two  transepts.    It  surpassed  that  of  any  other  country. 

lu  the  fine-art  exhibit,  G.  P.  A.  Sealy,  of  Chicago,  and  A.  Bierstadt, 
of  Xew  York,  were  honored  with  medals,  justly-earned  laurels.  The 
former  exhibited  a  portrait  of  Pope  Pius  IX  and  the  Bumanian  princes  ; 
the  latter  presented  his  matchless  views  of  Agiericaa  scenery. 

9.  While  the  representatiou  from  the  United  States  included  nearly 
twice  as  many  exhibitors  as  were  represented  at  the  Paris  exhibition  in 
1^7,  the  magnitude  of  this  exhibition  was  not  understood,  and  the  dis- 
tance from  America  was  so  great  that  our  countrymen  did  not  compre- 
hend its  importance  and  the  benefits  to  be  expected  to  accrue  to  exhib- 
itors. 

Xotirithstauding  fhe  lateness  of  the  appropriation  by  Congress,  the 
?reat  distance  to  b^  travelled,  and  the  fact  that  the  articles  for  exhibi- 
tion were  transported  by  sailing-vessels,  the  United  States  department 
Has  opened  by  the  middle  of  May,  1873.  Our  exhibitorb  obtained  more 
(ban  their  share  of  the  awards  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  exhibitors. 


CHAPTER    II 


BUILDINGS  OF  THE  EXHIBITION. 

Style  OF  ARCiUTKCTURK ;  Fouxdations;  Walls;  General  dimrnsioms;  Dktailh 
OP  CONSTRUCTION ;  The  ROTUNDA ;  Dksegnkr  ;  Dimensions;  Elevating  the  great 

CIRCULAR    GIRDER  ;    FRAMING  OF  THE    DOME  ;   LaNTERN  ;   ThB  ART-BUILDCNO  ;   Ma- 

chinert-hall;  The  pavilions;  The  jury;  The  imperial,  The  Schwarzenberg 
and  the  Saxe-Coburo-Gotha  pavilions  ;  School-houses  and  other  annexes  ; 
The  Japanese  pavilion  and  the  pavilion  of  the  Neue  Freie  Presse. 

10.  The  principal  buildings  erected  by  the  Austrian  governinent  were 
in  the  renaissance  style  of  architecture. 

11.  The  site  selected  for  these  buildings  has  a  peculiar  alluvial  bot- 
tom, a  water-bed  from  the  Danube,  having  a  depth  of  6  feet,  which  gives 
no  stability  to  foundations,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  drive  piles  wher- 
ever buildings  were  erected.  Upon  these,  grout  was  placed,  and  upon 
the  grout,  masonry  was  laid  in  cement  well  bedded  in  the  grout,  and 
carried  up  to  the  top  of  the  ground,  where  the  brick  walls  were  started. 
The  walls  of  all  the  main  buildings  were  of  brick,  strengthened  by  pilas- 
ters. The  main  buildings  were  2,800  feet  in  length,  crossed  by  principal 
and  minor  transepts  from  540  to  625  feet  in  length,  and  from  47  to  80 
feet  in  width.  Between  these  cross-transepts  extended  open  courts,  100 
feet  wide  on  the  north  and  south  of  the  main  east  and  west  transept. 

12.  The  outside  walls  were  covered  with  cement-stucco,  and  the  prin- 
cipal portion  of  the  lower  story  Was  lined  in  imitation  of  stone.  The 
roofs  were  arched  and  covered  with  zinc,  having  standing  grooves. 
The  inside  walls  of  the  transepts  had  columns  2  feet  in  front  of  th^ 
pilasters,  these  columns  furnisiiing  <a  finish  to  and  division  of  exhibits ; 
the  walls  being  furred  and  covered  with  tinted  canvas,  stret<;hed  from 
the  clerestory  windows  to  the  floor. 

The  principal  portal  was  the  south  central  entrance,  opposite  the 
grand  entrance  to  the  park.  The  north,  the  east,  and  the  western  portals 
were  principal  entrances.  The  transepts  assigned  to  the  different  na- 
tions had  each  an  entrance,  over  which  their  names  and  national  seals 
were  placed. 

In  the  frieze  and  panels  of  the  pilasters  were  inscribed  names  of  noted 
artists,  mechanics,  engineers,  and  other  celebrated  men.    Between  the 
projections  of  the  main  center  and  the  last,  or  end.  double  cross-tran 
septs  on  both  north  and  south  fronts,  there  were  in  all  twelve  colonnades. 
12  feet  wide,  flagged  below  and  roofed  above.    These  colonnades  covere<l 
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riN*  gHlleries  connecting  the  two  end  and  the  two  center  transepts.  These 
iraNeries  were  used  for  the  sanitary,  the  clerical,  and  the  police  arrange- 
ments below,  and  for  the  officers  of  the  commissions  of  the  conntries  con- 
oected  with  them  or  whose  exhibits  were  adjacent. 

Fi?.  2  shows  the  main  entrance,  with  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Ans- 
trian  Bmpire,  the  colonnades,  and  the  dome  with  the  crown  and  lantern. 

13.  The  doxb. — Notwithstanding  the  many  miles  of  courts  and  trau- 
«(>Cs  through  which  we  passed  and  admired  for  the  symmetry  and  fore- 
tbHight  of  its  arrangement,  the  great  feature  of  the  exhibition  was  the 
^4nd  central  dome,  4ocated  at  the  center  of  the  main  buildings,  and  which 
rm^titntes  a  portion  of  the  lotnnda,  a  structure  which  has  never  been 
'•qnalled  in  modern  architecture.  The  dome  was  built  from  the  designs 
of  J.  Scott  Russell,  the  celebrated  English  engineer.  It  is  built  of  iron, 
Ami  weighs  4,000  tons.  It  is  supported  upon  thirty-two  pairs  of  double 
iron  colanins,80  feet  in  height,  each  bearinga  vertical  pressure  of  109  tons. 
TUey  were  incased  in  sheet-iron,  giving  the  appearance  of  solid  columns, 
4  br  10  feet  each.  Inside  of  this  ring  of  columns  the  dome  has  no  sup- 
pQfrt  The  diameter  of  the  dome  is  354  feet,  its  circumference  1,080  feet , 
;«ad  itxS  altitude  257  feet  to  the  crown,  or  lantern,  including  which  its 
hitRl  height  is  284  feet.  This  is  the  largest  rotunda  in  the  world,  being 
>  17  times  larger  than  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London }  2.26 
rimes  larger  than  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome ;  2.22  times  larger 
than  the  dome  of  the  Internatio.ial  Exhibition  Buildings  at  London. 
Cpon  this  ring  of  columns  rests  an  immense  iron  circular  girder,  or  ring, 
^hich  was  riveted  and  bolted  together  on  the  ground,  and  raised  by 
bydmnlic  pressure.  The  columns  were  placed  in  position  as  the  ring, 
or  prder,  was  raised.  Fig.  3  shows  the  position  of  the  girder  as  it  was 
being  raised. 

14.  The  foundations  of  the  columns  were  carried  upon  pieces  of  stone, 
supported  on  pile^,  and  well  laid  in  cement.  They  projected  4  feet 
a')ove  the  surface  of  the  ground.  A  railway-track  was  laid  in  a  circle 
on  the  inside  of  the  ring,  upon  which  track  cars  were  brought  with  the 
iron  ring-girder  completed  in  sections.  The  latter  were  placed  upon 
tbe  stone  piers,  or  foundations,  connected,  and  then  hydraulic  pressure 
^ras  applied,  and  the  ring  began  to  ascend.  As  fast  as  the  sections  of 
the  column  could  be  inserted  it  was  so  placed.  Fig.  4  shows  the 
iron  ring-girder  raised  to  one  half  its  full  height.  Fig.  5  shows  the 
iron  ring-girder  after  it  has  arrived  at  its  destination,  when  the  stagings 
are  being  finally  replaced  by  sections  of  the  columns. 

15.  It  will  bo  seen  that  the  upper  side  of  this  ring-girder  slopes  at 
an  angle  of  thirty  degrees,  which  is  also  the  slope  of  the  cone ;  upon  this 
circular  rested  the  radial  girders,  which  were  each  200  feet  long,  and 
were  riveted  and  bolted  to  the  ring  at  the  bottom  and  at  each  circular 
nii|;  above.  The  columns  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  dome  con- 
tained iron  stairvrays  and  hydraulic  lifts  by  which  visitors  ascended  to 
tbe  dome. 
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The  (lesigD  ot  tbe  enfcineer  was  to  build  tlie  cone  from  the  tower  ring- 
girder,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  iisiugst-^iging;  but  the  Aiistrian 
architect  and  eugineer  built  a  staging,  as  hIiowii  in  Fig.  C,  and  |>1aced 
the  upper  riag-glrder  upon  this  staging  in  the  place  designed  for  it. 
They  then  connected  the  radial  girders  from  the  lower  ring-girder  to 
the  upper  riug-girder,  and  the  columns  around  the  upper  dome.  Tbe 
roof,  between  tbe  r.idial  girdera,  is  liomposed  of  361)  iron  plates,  taperiog 
uniformly  upward  from  tbe  circumrereoce  to  the  apex  of  the  cone, 
and  riveted  together  lll*«  the  plates  of  a  ship. 

16.  The  upper  dome,  or  lantern,  is  100  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  thirty  iron  columns  50  feet  in  height.  It  is  lighted  by  wiu- 
dowB  40  feet  high  and  10  feet  wide  between  the  columus.  It  is  sar- 
inounted  by  an  imperial  crown  60  feet  in  height,  making  tbe  total 
height  of  the  dome  above  fouudations,  (mnin  columns,  SO  feet;  cone,  100 
feet ;  windows,  40  feet ;  crowu,  60  feet,)  2S0  feet.  The  fouoiiationa  meas- 
ure 20  feet  additional. 

The  inside  of  the  iron  dome  was  lined  with  canvas  in  sections,  laced 
together  through  rings  under  each  radial  girder.  Tbe  canvas  was 
painted  to  imitate  fresco,  the  figures  being  21  feet  in  length,  or  about 
four  times  tlie  size  of  life,  their  great  height  making  tliem  appear  but 
of  natural  size  when  seen  from  the  Boor  of  tbe  rotunda. 

Forming  a  part  of  the  rotunda  is  an  outer  ring,  or  arcade,  40  feet  wide 
and  80  feet  high,  opening  into  four  charming  gardens,  or  open  courts,  thus 
makittg  tbe  ground  floor  of  the  rotunda  440  feet  in  diameter. 
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ART-BUILDING — MACHINEBY-HALL.  1 1 

The  sketch,  Fi^.  7,  shows  the  lower  or  main  colainns  Sttpportin^r 
theotttwardor  lower  ring-girder,  upon  which  the  frnstam  of  the  cone 
rested.  There  is  also  placed  a  second  rinur-girder  to  recei\re  the  press- 
are  of  the  inner  edge  and  to  distribute  the  pressure  around  the  cone. 
The  columns  become  part  of  the  cone  itself,  being  conuected  botlv  to 
the  nulial  and  the  ring-girders,  tlius  adding  strength  to  each  and  to  all 
parts  by  an  ingenioas  system  of  iron  chuin-cables,  or  parabolic  cate- 
miries,  ending  in  the  summits  of  the  columns  supporting  this  dome 
The  weight  of  the  cone  anchors  the  columns  on  the  other 'side,  and  it 
18  claimed  that  should  an  earthquake  or  any  other  power  be  sufficient 
to  move  this  4,000  tons  of  iron  the  whole  structure  would  move  bodily, 
including  the  columns.  It  is  certainly  the  most  grand,  practical,  and 
imposing  dome  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  it  is  no  less  a  triumph  of 
9k\\\  and  art  in  engineering.  It  is  an  illustration  of  the  practical  use 
of  iron  in  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  scientitic  ^iroblems  of  archi- 
tectural construction.    The  dimensions  an  Figure  7  are  in  metres. 

18.  The  abt-building.— The  kunst,  or  art-hall,  was  east  of  the 
main  building,  standing  in  a  north  and  south  line,  or  at  right  angles  to 
the  main  building,  its  nearest  side  being  350  feet  east  of  the  east  portal. 
It  iras  100  feet  wide  by  600  feet  long,  with  a  large  corridor  at  the 
ceater  of  sides  and  ends  for  the  exhibition  of  statuary.  The  building 
was  of  brick,  with  the  universal  stucco-finish  outside.  The  inside  was 
divided  into  suit^ible  galleries  and  studios,  and  was  well  lighted  from  the 
roof,  [u  addition  to  the  paintings,  some  of  the  choicest  statues  and 
statuettes  were  here  exhibited. 

Id  addition  to  the  art-bnilding  proper,  there  were  open  wooden  pavil- 
ions, connecting  either  end  of  the  arthall,  extending  400  feet,  with  circu- 
lar returns  of  700  feet  in  length,  and  to  the  triumphal  arch  which 
completed  the  eastern  end  of  the  series  of  principal  buildings.  This 
last  series  of  pavilions  was  almost  wholly  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of 
f^tatuary,  founUiins,  terra  cotta,  plaster,  artificial  stone,  and  similar 
materials. 

19.  The  Machinery-Hall. — ^The  Machinery-Hall  was  125  feet  wide 
and  2,060  feet  long,  all  in  one  room,  60  feet  in  height,  having  brick  walls, 
the  outside  covered  with  stucco,  colored  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance 
of  bluestone ;  the  roof  was  of  iron,  built  light  but  strong.  Two  rail- 
way-tracks ran  through  the  entire  length  of  the  inside,  and  with  a  par- 
allel track  on  the  outside  gave  excellent  facilities  for  shipment  of  heavy 
machinery  either  to  or  from  the  exposition.  The  designs  for  the  shaft- 
ing were  made  by  the  Austrian  engineer,  and  were  all  uniform.  Each 
nation  was  given  as  much  power  as  was  desired. 

20.  Pavilions. — Among  the  pavilions  surrounding  the  principal  ex- 
iiibition  bnildings  were  the  imperial  and  jury  pavilions,  located  on  the 
east  and  west  of  the  grand  entrance.  They  were  both  of  brick,  finished  in 
iuiitation  of  stone  outside.  The  former,  for  the  use  of  the  imperial  fam- 
ily, consisted  of  a  reception-room,  Bmperor^s  room,  Empress's  room,  arch- 
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(lake's  room,  aud  ample  aDteroom^,  all  oa  one  floor.  The  interior  dec* 
oration  was  replete  with  the  products  of  artistic  skill,  both  in  aesign 
aud  in  execution.  The  jury  pavilion  contained  the  assembly  and  com- 
mittee rooms  for  each  group.  A  portion  of  its  structure  was  enlarged  to 
two  stories  in  height.  The  general  direction  and  imperial  commission 
pavilions  were  on  either  side  of  the  grand,  or  main,  entrance,  and  con- 
nected with  a  semicircular  corridor  connecting  the  main  buildings. 
Ample  provisions  for  telegraphing,  reading,  and  writing  were  here 
afforded,  and  an  interpreter  for  every  nation  was  furnished  by  the  Gen- 
eral Direction. 

21.  The  Schwarzenberg  estate  erected  an  extensive  and  symmetrical 
wooden  pavilion,  in  the  Swiss  style  of  architecture,  and  filled  this,  besides 
(covering  all  the  ground  adjoining  and  assigned  to  them,  with  the  most 
complete  exhibition  of  everything  useful,  either  to  eat,  to  wear,  or  for 
manufactures,  that  could  be  crowded  into  so  small  a  space.  The  most 
noticeable  articles  were  sugar,  sirups,  hone}^,  beet-sugar,  cereals,  alco- 
hol, spirits,  fish,  game,  wool,  flax,  iron,  steel,  wood,  lumber,  every  kind 
of  wooden  ware,  and  illustrations  of  the  ceramic  arts.  This  pavilion 
was  designed  and  executed  with  great  skill,  and  would  repay  many  days 
of  study.  This  estate  is  located  in  several  parts  of  Austria  and  Ger- 
many, though  mostly  in  Austria,  and  includes  a  greater  number  of 
acres  than  some  of  the  states  of  this  union.  It  is  owned  by  Prince  J. 
Adolphns  Schwarzenberg  of  Vienna. 

22.  The  pavilion  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Cobiirg-Gotha  was  next  in  size 
and  in  importance  as  a  complete  exhibition.  It  was  also  constructed  in 
the  Swiss  style  of  architecture,  built  of  wood,  and  with  much  skill  and 
good  judgment.  Similar  articles  were  exhibited  to  those  shown  as  just 
described  by  the  Schwarzenberg  estate. 

^3.  The  United  States,  or  American,  school-house  wais  adjacent  to  the 
Portuguese,  Swiss,  and  Swedish  school-houses,  which  were  all  built  of 
wood,  and  smaller  than  that  of  the  United  States;  that  of  the  Swedish 
nation  was  in  the  form  of  a  cottage.  The  largest  room  was  used  for 
the  exhibition  of  samples  of  their  textbooks,  desks,  and  articles  made 
by  girls.  The  German  school-rooms  were  filled  with  drawings,  models, 
and  contained  a  few  desks.  The  Persian,  Turkish,  Russian,  French, 
Englinh,  and  Egyptian  pavilions,  the  lighthouse  of  the  maritime  board, 
the  Swiss  music-hall,  a  house  of  artificial  stone,  Wagner's  stable,  Wag- 
ner's green  (iron)  house,  a  water-tower  (of  iron,)  the  military  barracks^ 
Krup[>'s  pavilion,  the  Russian  pe^isants'  house,  aud  the  American,  Bus. 
sian,  Swiss,  Swedish,  Tyrolese,  Austrian,  English,  aud  German  restau. 
rants  were  also  erected  in  the  Swiss  style  of  architecture;  and  many 
others  were  objects  of  interest.  Permits  for  the  erection  of  about  three 
hundred  within  the  inclosure  were  granted  by  the  General  Direction, 
aqd  as  many  more  were  erected  without  the  inclosure  and  within  the 
Prater. 

24.  The  Japmese  pavilions  were  made  in  their  own  peculiar  style, 
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with  one  Story,  and  the  auiversal  veranda  in  front.    The  woods  used 
irere  brought  from  Japan,  and  the  buildings  were  erected  by  mecbanios 
from  Japan,  who  pat  them   np  in  a  masterly  and  skilfal  manner.    It 
iras  almost  impossible  to  disoover  a  joint.    One  of  their  workmen,  while 
drawing  his  plane  toward  himself,  as  is  their  cnstom  when  planing  a 
piece  of  wood,  made  a  shaving  26  feet  long.    One  peculiar  feature  of 
the^e  Japanese  houses  was  that,  while  they  were  built  strongly,  their 
usides  were  entirely  of  paper  except  whera  strength  was  especially  re- 
quired.   Their  windows  were  of  paper,  also;  their  shingles  were  of  palm- 
leaves,  and  were  nailed  on  with  wooden  nails,  or  pegs,  similar  to  those 
used  in  pegging  a  boot. 

25.  The  Neue  Freie  Presse  building  was  of  brick,  and  ha^l  the  form  of 

a  cross;  the  inside  was  finished  with  stucco,  or  cement,  and  lined  in  imi- 

tation  of  stone;  a  portion  of  the  center  had  the  appearance  of  l>eing  two 

dories  in  height.    The  newspaper  to  be  published  here,  and  for  which 

This  building  was  erected,  was  the  earliest  and  most  ardent  supporter 

tif  the  exhibition  in  the  empire,  and  was  the  recognized  organ  of  the 

Geaeral  Direction,  publishing  daily  in  this  building  accounts  of  the 

Utest  ourreut  events.    One  of  the  most  useful  and  most  scientifically. 

roastraoted  structures  within  the  exhibition  grounds,  was  that  of  the 

•Vaguer  iron  green-bouse,  erected  near  the  fioral  and  borticultural  ex* 

hibition  halls.    The  system  of  heating  by  hot  water  was  excellent,  the 

reoUlatiou  good,  and  light  [M^rfeotly  under  ooutroK    The  design  was 

5\mmetHcal  and  complete. 


CHAPTER    III. 


BUILDINGS  IN  THE  CITY  OF  VIENNA. 

Thk  Strauss  Ml Jsio-H all;  Arsenal:  Its coNSTRUcxrox  and  arrangement;  Apart- 
ment buildings;  Models;  Heinricrshof. 

26.  Fig.  10  represents  the  Strauss  music  pavilion,  or  ball,  in  the 
Yolks  Garten.  One  of  the  features  of  this  pavilion  is  that  the  covered 
stand  for  the  orchestra  is  octagonal,  and  is  half  without  and  half  within 
the  buildings,  so  th^t  the  music  can  be  beard  within  or  without,  as  the 
weather  may  permit  the  audience  to  sit  outside  or  may  drive  them  with- 
in doors.  The  Strauss  band,  of  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  per- 
formers, gave  two  concerts  each  day  within  the  exhibition  grounds. 

27.  The  adjutant-generat'S  department,  the  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment, and  ordnance  department,  of  the  empire,  have  all  of  their  execu- 
tive offices  located  at  the  arsenal,  which  is  some  two  miles  from  the 
center  of  the  city  and  immediately  on  the  outer  circle  of  the  improved 
or  newly  built-up  portions  of  the  city.  This  arsenal  has  been  prononuced 
by  Gen.  William  T. 'Sherman  to  be  the  finest  and  most  complete  in  the 
world.  The  grounds^,  both  within  and  without  the  inclosnre,  were  beauti- 
fied by  parks  and  fountains. 

28.  The  imperial  arsenal  is  built  of  brick,  the  outside  being  in  the 
form  of  a  rectangle,  with  projecting  corners  and  centers,  in  the  Tudor- 
Gothic,  or  castellated  style  of  architecture,  with  battlements  all  around. 
It  has  thick  walls,  for  defense  against  musketry.  This  building  varies 
from  50  to  100  feet  in  width  and  from  three  to  four  stories  high.  The 
intermediate,  or  cross,  buildings  within  the  inclosure  are  quite  as  exten- 
sive as  the  outer  buildings.  One  building  is  used  as  an  art  and  military 
museum,  with  all  the  war  relics  and  articles  captured  from  the  enemy 
(luring  hundreds  of  years  past.  On  the  walls  and  ceilings  are  painted 
the  successful  battles  of  the  Austrian  empire.  At  the  main  entrance 
of  this  military  museum  a  hall,  or  corridor,  is  devoted  to  the  exhibi- 
tion of  full-sized  statues  of  the  great  generals  and  of  the  Emperors  and 
Empresses  of  the  empire. 

Great  care  is  taken  to  exhibit  the  keys  of  captured  cities — in  former 
generations  the  symbols  of  possession. 

The  foundery  and  machine-shops  for  the  manufacture  of  large  guns 
and  of  small-arms  and  of  gun-carriages,  an  immense  carpenters' and 
wheelwrights'  shop,  a  harness  and  saddlery  shop,  and,  in  fact,  the  man- 
ufacture of  all  war-materials,  are  provided  for  in  buildings  within  the 
arsenal. 

The  government  has  established  a  chapel  at  the  center  of  one  end  of 
the  inclosure. 
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29.  ArABTBCi!:NTBUiLDiNas.~>[o(1els  and  plaus  of  apartiuent-biiild- 
iugM  were  exhibitiHl  from  Great  Bricaia,  France,  Germaay,  and  Austria. 
Those  from  London,  Berlin,  Paris,  Pesth,  and  Vienna  claimed  the  most 
atteution.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  models  were  from  Pesth,  Hun- 
gary, where  blocks  and  buildings  on  both  sides  of  whole  streets  were 
shown,  nearly  all  apartmeut-houses,  of  from  four  to  six  stories  in  height, 
and  all  masonry  ilre-proof  buildings. 

30.  Fig.  12  shows  a  representative  apartment-building  fronting  on  the 
grand  boulevard,  or  Bingstrasse,  in  the  city  of  Vienna,  and  known  as 
the  Heinricbshof,  (Henry  House.)  It  covers  an  area  of  150  by  310  feet, 
is  six  stories  high  at  the  centers  and  corners,  and  elsewhere  five  stories 
high.  A  cellar  extends  under  the  entire  building.  The  lower  story  is 
occupied  by  cafi^^  or  shops,  and  all  above  first  story  are  used  for  apart- 
ments, usually  suites  of  rooms.  The  best  suites  have  bath-rooms  and  all 
sanitary  accommodations,  all  arranged  complete  on  the  floor  occupied. 
This  building  has  a  capacity  for  one  thoasand  persons  above  the  stores, 
or  first  floor.  The  buildings  are  built  of  brick  and  are  fire-proof,  the 
ftoorgirders  being  of  iron,  with  brick  floors,  and  the  roof  of  tiles.  There 
are  sixteen  flights  of  stone  steps  with  iron  railings,  all  distinct,  froo^  bot- 
tom to  top.  There  are  three  open  courts,  say  60  by  200  feet  inside, 
raooing  across  the  building  and  between  the  outside  walls.  These 
coarts  give  light  and  ventilation,  nnd  are  connected  with  the  streets 
by  large  arches  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  admit  a  large  carriage. 
Twenty  carriages  could  enter  the  courts  without  inconvenience.  Over 
one  of  these  courts,  above  the  second-story  vvindows,  a  glass  room 
has  been  erected,  and  an  extensive  restaurant  fitted  up  in  connec- 
tion with  the  cafe»  at  either  side  of  it.  The  other  courts  are  paved  and 
kept  open,  and  the  janitor  is  compelled  to  keep  them  clean.  The  en- 
trances to  the  apartments  are  through  the  arched  passages.  A  janitor 
lives  in  rooms  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  at  the  entrance,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  attend,  day  or  night,  and  to  receive  messages  when  the  occupants 
are  absent,  and  to  keep  the  keys  when  not  occupying  the  rooms.  Any 
number  of  rooms  are  leased  as  desired.  Meals  are  served  in  the  apart- 
ment a  (a  carie^  or  occupants  may  come  down  to  the  restaurant  in  the 
first  story  or  to  the  eafe^  as  preferred.  Families  left  in  their  apartments 
can  always  call  upon  the  porter  for  anything  required  or  for  protection. 
In  many  similar  buildings  the  hydraulic  lift,  or  elevator,  is  now  placed, 
the  city  water-works  pressure  being  sufficient  to  operate  it  without 
steam.  The  operation  is  so  simple  that  a  child  can  manage  it,  and 
the  upper  stories  of  apartment-buildings  are  thus  made  as  available 
as  the  lower  and  more  expensive  stories. 

Adjoining  this  main  building,  an  apartment-building  has  a  chapel 
with  a  hall  in  the  second  story.  The  American  embassies  in  Vienna, 
Paris,  and  Berlin  are  in  apartment-buildings.  These  buildings  com- 
"^^^i^  all  reqaisites  both  for  bnsiuess  and  for  residence,  and  in  thickly- 
^ttled  cities  mast  come  into  general  use. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  BUILDINGS. 

SuPRRi>rTBNDRKCE ;  Qrnbral  con^structiox  ;  Special  dkvicbs;  Building- mate- 
rials ;  AuTiFiciAL  8To>rB ;  PLASTBius^a ;  Lumber  ;  Cbmbkts  ;  Pkesrrvation  of 
timber;  Brick-making;  Apartment  kilns. 

31.  When  a  building  is  to  be  ere3feecl  that  is  of  sufficient  importauce 
to  justify  the  employment  of  an  architect,  the  plans  an<l  speciflcations 
are  completed  by  him,  and  a  competent  superintendent  is  employed, 
who  proceeds  to  erect  an  office  upon  the  grounds  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  place  where  the  building  is  to  be  erected.  This  superintendent 
makes  plans  of  all  the  details,  and  remains  upon  the  ground  until  the 
building  is  completed,  the  architect,  or  engineer,  giving  his  instructions 
to  the  contractors  through  this  superintendent. 

32.  Iron  girders,  extending  from  the  walls  or  partitions,  are  almost 
universally  used  to  support  brick  arches,  upon  which  the  floors  are  laid. 
Brick  partitions  are  usually  built  upon  these  girders  and  arches.  The 
stagings  erected  around  the  buildings  are  much  more  extensive  than 
those  used  in  this  country.  They  usually  build  them  six  feet  or  more 
in  width  for  each  story,  and  have  inclines  from  one  story  to  another, 
allowing  them  to  remain  until  tbe  completion  of  the  building.  The 
stagings  contain  almost  as  much  lumber  as  many  American  buildings. 

The  foundations  receive  careful  attention,  and  for  a  heavy  masonry 
building  are  always  placed  upon  piles  and  grout.  All  buildings  are 
intended  to  be  lire-proof  from  the  ground  to,  and  including,  the  roof. 
The  walls  are  either  brick,  stone,  or  iron.  The  stair-ways  are  of  sto.ie, 
artificial  stone,  or  iron,  or  brick,  with  cement  covering  and  facings. 
Boofs,  whether  of  slate  or  tile,  are  laid  in  cement.  Tlie  flues,  for  venti- 
lation, smoke,  and  ashes,  are  often  made  of  hollow  tile;  in  fact,  many 
walls  and  ceilings  are  made  of  hollow  brick,  the  ceilings  being  laid  in 
stucco  or  plaster. 

33.  In  one  instance,  in  Vienna,  we  saw  a  building  being  erected  where 
the  joists  were  logs  split  in  the  middle,  having  a  diameter  of  from  10  to 
16  inches.  This  face  was  laid  downward  on  tbe  walls  and  brick  par- 
titions ;  cement  was  laid  on  top  until  there  was  a  surface  sufficiently 
level  to  permit  the  tile-floor  to  be  laid  above.  The  under  side  was 
covered  with  a  net- work  of  rushes,  and  secured  by  wire  well  nailed  to 
the  face  of  the  logs  above.  Upon  this  lathing  of  rushes  tbe  plastering 
was  finished.  The  mortar  is  mixed  in  wooden  boxes,  and  that,  as  well 
as  the  brick  and  tile  used  on  the  building,  is  usually  carried  to  the  place 
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where  used  by  women.  The  bnildngs,  which  are  bailt  of  brick  and  faced 
with  stacco  outside,  are  sometimes  painted  when  completed,  and  are 
usaally  renewed  and  painted  once  in  from  three  to  five  years,  so  that  a 
freshly-finished  appearance  is  given  to  buildings  erected  many  years 
siuce. 

34.  BuiLDiNG-MATEBiALS. — Baildiug-materials  of  all  kinds  were  ex- 
hibited by  every  European  country.  Even  Japan  sent  some  excellent 
samples  of  wood,  atone,  iron,  and  pottery.  The  stone  used  in  the  ex- 
position buildings  and  grounds  by  the  Austrian  government  is  a  mag- 
nesian  limestone,  of  a  durable  nature,  obtained  from  inexhaustible  quar- 
ries on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  above  the  city  of  Vienna. 

The  exhibition  of  artificial  stone  and  of  terracotta  was  probably  super- 
ior both  in  quality  and  quantity  to  any  similar  collection  ever  before 
brought  together.  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  atid  Austria 
ried  each  with  the  other  in  the  endeavor  to  produce  the  most  substan- 
tial, elegant,  and  artistic  specimens  of  this  art.  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  excelled  in  the  production  of  stone  possessing  the  first-named 
quality.  The  Chailly  artificial-stone  house  from  Germany,  16  by  20 
feet  inside,  had  a  roof  of  only  6  inches  thickness  In  the  center  and  12 
inchea  thick  at  the  sides,  with  the  arch  of  6  inches  rise,  and  no  support 
in  the  center.  We  saw  twenty  men  standing  on  the  flat  top,  making 
DO  perceptible  impression  upon  it.  This  building,  of  which  the  walls, 
floor,  and  roof  were  entirely  of  artificial  stone,  had  another  noticeable 
feature  in  the  steps  outside.  Twelve  steps  were  made  in  one  piece,  and 
the  entire  twenty  steps  were  made  in  only  two  pieces.  A  report  upon 
the  artificial  stone  and  terra  cotta  exhibited,  alone  would  profitably  oc- 
cupy the  entire  space  allotted  to  this  report;  but  as  the  duty  of  describ- 
ing these  articles  was  assigned  to  another  commissioner,  a  more  extended 
notice  need  not  be  given  here. 

35.  Plastering. — Plastering  is  used  very  extensively  on  walls  and 
ceilings.  Walls  are  very  seldom  painted  inside.  As  the  walls  are  usu- 
ally of  brick  inside,  much  of  the  plastering  is  given  a  stucco  or  plaster-of- 
Paris  finish  in  a  larger  number  of  coats  than  is  usual  in  this  country. 
Many  buildings  have  one  or  more  coats  of  brown  mortar  before  the 
bard-finish  is  put  on.  Many  columns  and  pilasters  are  finished  with 
plaster  of  Paris,  then  painted  in  imitation  of  stone  or  of  marble ;  and  it 
is  so  well  done  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  whether  it  is 
an  imitation  or  the  real  article.  In  some  cases,  when  the  flat  side  of 
timbers,  as  previously  described,  were  used  to  support  floors,  rushes 
were  secured  to  their  under  side  by  having  wires  nailed  to  the  timbers 
overhead,  then  the  ceilings  were  plastered. 

36.  LuMSER. — A  large  proportion  of  the  lumber  used  in  Vienna  is 
brought  from  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Salzburg  Alps  and  down 
the  Danube.  It  consists  of  fir  and  of  a  species  of  pine,  similar  to  our 
Xorway  pine,  having  a  harder  grain  than  our  Michigan  white  pine. 

The  Schwarzenberg  estate  and  that  of  Saxe-Goburg-Gotha,  and  some 
2  B 
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Hungarian  exhibitors  showed  some  choice  specimens  of  hard  wood,  the 
latter  especially;  and  tlie  French  department  also  exhibited  some  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  walnut  and  sish  veneering. 

37.  Cements. — A  very  fine  representation  of  water-lime  and  hydraulic 
cements  was  shown  from  Austria,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  aud 
Spain,  and  several  specimens  came  from  the  United  States.  The  Bomau 
and  Portland  cements  were'  best  represented  in  the  British  section. 

38.  The  Austrian  cement  most  used,  and  the  standard  in  Vienna,  was 
manufactured  about  fifteen  miles  above  Vienna,  on  the  Danube.  It 
has  the  following  composition : 

Water 0.50 

Lime 68.50 

Magnesia 3. 55 

Silicate  of  magnesia 0. 30 

Iron 6. 60 

Clay 4.75 

Carbonic  acid 0. 50 

Sulphuric  acid 2. 10 

Potash 0. 95 

Flint-dust    ..   18.60 

Clay  and  sand 3. 65 


100.00 


This  hardens  under  water  in  about  thirty  minutes,  and  in  less  time 
above  water.  Buildings  faced  with  it  two  hundred  years  ago  are  now 
standing  in  the  city  of  Vienna.  The  majority  of  buildings  built  in  that 
city  are  constructed  with  large,  coarse  brick,  and  with  thick  joints 
outside,  so  as  to  give  a  good  bond  to  bind  the  cement  or  stucco  fac- 
ings. They  are  almost  universally  faced  with  cement  in  imitation  of 
stone.  The  window  sills,  caps,  corbels,  and  cornices  are  in  many  in- 
stances built  of  burnt  clay  and  cemented  over,  the  corners  and  moldings 
formed  in  molds  like  the  inside  stucco  or  hard-fiuish  work  in  this  coun- 
try. The  aim  seemed  to  be  to  have  all  outside  cement-work  done  as 
early  in  the  season  as  possible,  that  it  may  become  hard  before  the  frosts 
occur. 

39.  Preservation  of  timber. — In  the  exhibit  of  timber  and  railway- 
ties,  by  several  processes  of  preservation,  it  was  demonstrated  that  the 
life  of  timber  was  extended  four  or  five  times.  Over  fifty  patents  have 
been  obtained  in  England  alone  for  processes  intended  to  prevent  the 
decay  of  wood.  France  and  Germany  have  also  granted  patents  for 
the  same  purpose.  Some  have  aimed  to  prevent  wet-rot  and  some  dry- 
rot  ;  and,  from  the  year  1737,  when  the  first  attempt  was  made,  up  to  the 
present  time,  boiled  oil,  corrosive  sublimate  or  chloride  of  mercury, 
(kyauizing,)  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphate  of  iron,  chloride  of  zinc,  and 
the  sulphate  of  iron  with  a  succeeding  application  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
which  is  said  to  form  oxide  of  iron  in  the  pores  of  the  wood,  have  all 
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been  tried.  These  methods  were  fully  examiued,  aud  after  inspecting 
specimens  illustrating  the  use  of  several  processes,  and  particularly  a 
railroad-tie  from  Germany  which  had  been  in  use  for  over  fifteen  years, 
which  seemed  jast  as  good  as  the  day  it  was  cut,  and  which  was  war- 
ranted to  last  ten  years  more,  it  was  concluded  that  the  process  of 
creosoting,  by  which  this  tie  was  preserved,  was  the  best  of  all  those 
observed.  The  process  consists  in  placing  the  timber  in  an  iron  boiler, 
similar  to  a  steam-boiler,  from  25  to  75  feet  long  and  6  feet  in  diameter, 
and  closing  the  boiler,  extracting  the  air  by  an  air-pump.  When  the 
vaoaamgange  indicates  a  vacuum  of  20  inches  of  mercury,  the  creosote, 
which  is  stored  in  tanks  adjacent  to  the  boiler,  is  admitted  at  a  temper- 
ature of  12(P  F.,  and  fills  the  cylinder  to  within  about  2  inches  of  the 
top.  A  pressure  of  from  100  to  150  pounds  per  square  inch  is  then 
applied,  the  pressure  being  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  timber  and 
theqaantity  of  the  creosote  required  to  be  introduced.  One  cubic  foot 
of  timber  will  absorb  a  gallon  of  creosote,  weighing  ten  pounds.  From 
(oar  to  eight  hours  is  considered  a  sufficient  time  for  creosoting  ordi- 
nary timber. 

We  found  railways  in  Austria,  Germany,  Italy,  France,  Belgium,  and 
Great  Britain  using  creosoted  ties  altogether;  and  after  collating  all 
the  information  obtained  from  engineers  and  master-mechanics,  we 
foand  the  cost  to  be  from  12  to  20  cents  (gold)  for  creosoting  each  tie. 
The  average  length  of  use  was  twenty-one  to  twenty-five  years.  In 
some  instances,  creosoting  was  advised  for  ties  and  piling,  and  burnet- 
Img  for  bridge  and  building  timber. 

40.  Brick-making. — ^The  process  of  brick-manufacture  and  all  kinds 
of  clay  burning  for  building  purposes,  as  exhibited  by  Austria  aud  Ger- 
mauy,  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  methods  usually  adopted  in  the 
United  States.  The  brick  are  made  either  by  hand  or  by  machinery, 
then  dried  or  baked  until  they  can  be  handled  easily,  and  until  there 
is  room  in  some  of  the  compartments  of  the  kiln  for  a  charge. 

41.  The  principal  yards  have  permanent  kilns  built  of  brick,  either 
circular  or  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  and  made  in  compartments,  each 
of  which  has  a  separate  entrance  and  independent  connection  with  the 
chimney.  A  down  draught  is  secured  from  the  top,  where  the  fuel  is 
placed,  to  the  chimney,  which  is  either  built  within  the  kilns  or  entirely 
oatside,  bat  which  has  its  draught  invariably  connected  with  the  bot- 
tom of  the  kUns.  The  fuel  used  is  generally  fine  coal,  which  falls 
aronnd  all  the  bricks,  and  the  flame  and  heated  gases  surround  and 
pass, through  all  portions  of  the  materials  being  burned.  While  some 
of  the  compartments  are  being  burned,  others  are  being  tilled  and  still 
others  being  discharged.  The  proprietors  of  a  large  brick  and  tile 
works  at  Vienna  informed  us  that'their  kilns  had  not  been  without  fire 
ia  some  x>of^ioi^  for  fourteen  years.  At  one  side  of  these  kilns  an 
approach,  or  incline,  was  constructed,  so  that  wagons  could  deliver  coal 
oa  the  top  of  the  kilns,  precisely  where  it  would  be  required  in  feeding. 
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Fig.  14. 
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42.  Engraviugs  showing  the  plan  aud  sections  of  these  kilns  are  here 
given.    (Figs,  14-18.) 

It  is  claimed  that  great  economy  is  attained  in  the  use  of  fuel,  and 
that  time  is  saved  in  burning  clay  for  building  purposes : 
Istk  By  the  diminished  amount  of  fuel  required. 
2d.  By  the  correct  regulation  of  the  draught,  by  draught-rods  and 
dampers  connected  with  the  chimney. 

3d.  That  all  heat  not  required  for  the  burning  of  any  number  of  kilns, 
or  compartments,  can,  by  the  system  of  the  circular  ovens  and  draughts  9 
be  used  in  other  compartments. 

The  ring-oven  is  a  continuous  annular  canal,  with  brick  arched  roofs, 
having  an  outer  wall  and  a  covered  space  to  protect  the  ovens  from 
the  weather  withont.    The  doors  of  the  compartments  are  made  air- 
tight when  the  compartment  is  tilled  and  its  contents  being  burned* 
The  compartments  have  connecting  doors  made  in  a  similar  manner, 
so  tiuit  two  or  more  compartments  can  be  worked  together  if  desired. 
Tte  tiieory  is  also  advanced  that  the  coal  is  converted  largely  into  gas- 
eowi  eombnstible  compounds  to  a  certain  degree,  and  thus  a  flame  is 
obMhed  which  more  thoroughly  permeates  the  mass  of  brick  to  be 
honied. 

43*  The  size  of  the  bricks  exhibited  and  burned  at  Vienna  was  from 
four  to  seven  times  the  size  of  those  usually  manufactured  in  the  United 
Btates.  They  were  thoroughly  burned,  and  cost  about  one-half  as  much 
as  ao  equal  number  of  cubic  feet  made  in  the  United  States. 

The  same  construction  of  kilns  answers  for  the  burning  of  lime  and 

ceiBe&t,  with  the  single  exception  that  for  lime  and  cement  the  kilns  are 

lined  inside  with  fire-brick  on  account  of  the  greater  heat  required, 

SkltbmB^  some  of  the  manufacturers  in  Austria  recommend  a  fire-brick 

lining  in  bM  the^e  kilns.    About  two  thousand  of  their  large  bricks  are 

placed  in  320  cubic  feet,  which  has  been  found  practically  to  be  the 

mosteoonomical  proportion. 


CHAPTER    V. 


RAILROADS  AND  THEIR  CONSTRUCTIONS. 

Exhibits  nt  railroads  ;  Subsidies  ;  Character  of  construction  ;  Details  ;  Saxby 
&  Farmer's  switch  ;  Austrian  railroad-signals  ;  Conclusion. 

44.  The  principal  railway  companies  of  Austria  and  Germany  were 
represented  at  tbe  exhibition.  The  Northern,  Western,  State,and  South- 
ern railways  of  Austria  made  the  best  display,  having  each  a  pavilion 
devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  their  superstructures  and  railwayplaut, 
as  well  as  their  management. 

The  Northwestern  Eailway  Company  erected  a  model  station,  having 
lull-sized  tracks  and  rolling-stock.  Elevations  of  their  principal  depots 
and  other  buildings  were  exhibited,  showing  excellent  plans  for  cou- 
strnction.  One  especially  noteworthy  detail  was  their  simple  and  ap- 
parently perfect  system  of  tickets. 

45.  The  government  of  Austria,  in  order  to  secure  for  military  pur- 
poses the  completion  of  the  trunk  rail  way-lines  centering  in  Yieaua,  has 
guaranteed  5  per  cent,  upon  their  cost  of  construction.  This  indorsement 
has  not  been  abused,  and  but  a  single  railway  has  ever  received  any  tbiug 
from  the  government  on  this  account.  This  assistance  has  had  tbe  effect 
of  increasing  the  total  length  ot  road  during  the  past  ten  years  from 
S,500  miles  to  28,155  miles  of  first-class  railway  in  operation  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Double  tracks  are  laid  down,  with  rare  exceptions,  with  ma- 
sonry viaducts  and  masonry  or  iron  bridges.  The  grades  are  kept  within 
a  low  maximum  by  constructing  numerous  tunnels  and  viaducts.  The 
roadways  are  kept  in  good  condition  by  trenches  5  feet  wide  and  at 
least  2  feet  deep  on  both  sides  of  the  road-beds,  with  cross-culverts, 
built  of  stone  where  practicable. 

The  foundations  of  the  road-beds  consist  of  large  paving-stones  or 
rubble-stone  about  a  foot  in  thickness.  Upon  this  foundation,  whicb 
serves  as  a  medium  of  drainage  also,  broken  stone  is  placed  up  to  and 
levelled  to  receive  the  ties.  The  spaces  between  the  ties  are  then  filled  with 
the  same  material.  After  the  iron  is  laid  down,  the  center  of  the  track  is 
ballasted  with  small  stone,  making  the  center  of  the  track  level  with  tbe 
top  of  the  rails,  and  a  space  is  left  under  the  center  of  each  rail  for  water 
to  escape  through.  When  broken  stone  cannot  be  obtained,  gravel  is 
used  for  ballasting  in  the  same  manner  above  the  bottom  of  the  tie. 

Tbe  road-bed  is  extended  at  least  2  feet  outside  of  the  ties,  and  great 
care  is  taken  that  the  slopes  are  uniform  and  continuous.    The  ties  are 
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nsnally  9  feet  feet  long  by  5  or  6  inches  thick  and  at  least  10  inches  wide. 
Baltic  fir  is  generally  used. 

The  cats  through  which  the  Austrian  railways  pass  are  sloped  evenly 
and  turfed,  and  the  embank  ments  are  also  turfed  or  paved.  When  turfed , 
the  employes  keep  the  grass  cut  to  prevent  fires.  When  the  cuts  are 
of  qaieksand  or  of  a  treacherous  nature  and  danger  of  land-slides  exist, 
cross-hedges  are  planted  so  that  the  roots  shall  take  hold  of  the  soil  and 
keep  the  surface  from  sliding  down  and  filling  the  trenches.  Sometimes 
the  cats  have  paved  gutters,  at  intervals  of  50  to  100  feet,  to  conduct  the 
water  coming  down  the  face  of  the  cut  to  the  trenches.  At  considerable 
altitudes,  when  obstructions  by  snow  are  anticipated,  rows  of  trees  are 
planted  at  the  top  on  either  side  of  the  cuts. 

46.  In  exhibit  152  of  group  18,  in  the  German  department,  was  shown 
a  continuous  cast-iron  railway-tie,  to  be  laid  lengthwise  the  track,  with 
the  rail  placed  upon  the  tie,  and  four  iron  bolts  extending  through  from 
one  rail  to  the  other.  The  tie  was  12  inches  wide  and  of  iron  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  bolted  to  the  rail  every  2  feet.  Great  dura- 
bility and  economy  was  claimed  for  this  device. 

The  Southern  Railway,  extending  between  Vienna  and  Trieste,  has 
larger  viaducts  and  a  greater  proportion  of  embankments  paved  with 
stone  than  any  other  that  we  found. 

The  railways  of  Austria  have  swing  or  lift  gates  at  all  road-crossings 
where  viaducts  are  not  practicable. 

The  North  Railway  Station  at  Vienna,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  21,  is 
one  of  the  large  stations  at  that  city.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  complete  as  any, 
and  is  located  at  the  Prater-Stern,  at  the  main  entrance  of  the  Prater. 
It  has  six  tracks,  under  an  iron  and  glass  roof,  between  the  main  build- 
ings. The  bnildings  on  either  side  of  the  main  tracks  are  built  in  the 
Norman  style  of  architecture,  varying  from  three  to  five  stories  in 
height,  are  of  brick,  and  look  like  a  castle,  as  seen  from  the  outside. 

The  department  for  baggage,  the  waiting-rooms,  and  the  restauration 
arrangements  are  well  arranged  within  the  buildings  next  the  street. 
The  corresponding  building,  across  the  tracks,  is  occupied  by  the 
general  offices  of  the  company,  and  behind  it  is  the  freight  department. 
This  railway,  as  well  as  several  other  of  the  main  lines,  have,  as  one  of 
its  principal  features,  an  Emperor's  suite  of  rooms,  consisting  of  a  re- 
ception-room,  (Fig.  22,)  ante-room,  and  cabinet  or  closet  arrangements. 
It  is  decorated  and  furnished  beautifully,  and  has  handsome  carpets. 
When  the  imperial  family  arrive  or  depart,  a  carpet  is  stretched  from 
the  cars  to  this  suite  of  rooms,  and  from  the  rooms  to  the  carriages. 

47.  One  of  the  most  interesting  modifications  of  railway  switches 
was  exhibited  in  the  British  section  by  Messrs.  Saxby  &  Farmer,  who 
showed  a  very  elaborate  model  of  their  safety-switches  and  signals.  An 
operator  is  located  in  the  upper  story  of  a  building,  which  is  usually 
about  8  feet  wide  and  as  long  as  required  for  the  number  of  switches  to 
be  controlled.    The  building  has  windows  on  all  sides.    Upright  levers, 
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resembliug  locomotive  reversing-levers,  are  here  placed  aloDg  the  center 
line  of  the  room.  Beueath  the  floor  are  weights  and  counter  weightR, 
and  the  heavy  rods  and  wire  cords  that  connect  with  the  varions  signals 
and  switches  which  are  operated  from  this  point,  and  which  extend 
frequently  a  half  mile  on  either  side  of  the  signal-station.  The  levers 
are  all  numbered,  and  each  one  bears  the  numbers  of  all  other  levers 
which  must  be  moved  before  it  can  be  itself  moved.  The  lever  moves 
the  signal  for  the  switch  before  the  switch  is  changed.  The  operator 
has  a  chart  of  all  the  switches,  signals,  and  tracks  on  the  wall  before 
him,  and  in  addition  he  has  a  telegraphic  chart  immediately  before  him 
which  shows  the  present  location  of  all  approaching  trains.  A  black 
lever  moves  the  switch-points  by  a  line  of  positive  connection  of  bell 
cranks  and  rods  connecting  with  a  bar  between  the  two  points  ;  a  blue 
lever  governs  the  locking-mechanism  which  holds  the  latter  in  place. 
A  similar  line  of  connections  leads  to  a  long  pivoted  plate,  lying  beside 
one  rail  which,  when  the  lever  is  changed,  rises  up  like  one  side  of  a 
parallel  ruler,  above  and  to  one  side  of  the  rail,  and  then  swings  over 
to  its  new  position.  The  plate  connects  with  a  three-way  crank,  and 
the  latter  with  bolts  which  shoot  into  the  cross-piece  between  the 
points.  The  car-wheels  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  plate  swinging 
over  during  the  passage  of  a  train.  Bed  and  green  levers  manage  the 
home  and  green  signals,  and,  by  suitable  wire  cords,  either  turn  the 
lights  by  night  or  lower  the  semaphore  arms  by  day. 

We  had  witnessed  the  operation  of  this  ingenious  mechanism  in  Man. 
cheater  and  in  Loodon,  England,  where  one  man  controlled,  in  the 
former  place,  about  fifty  signals  and  switches,  and  in  the  latter  place 
over  a  hundred.  The  manipulations  were  at  the  rate  of  thirty  signals 
and  switches  (with  all  their  points)  per  minute.  It  was  all  done  with 
such  perfect  precision  that  it  seemed  almost  impossible  that  an  acci- 
dent should  occur.  Thib  subject  is  well  worth  the  consideration  of  the 
railway  managers  of  America. 

48.  The  Austrian  signal-service  was  adopted  by  a  congress  of  railway 
officials  in  October,  1872,  and  is  most  complete  in  its  operations 
both  by  day  and  night.  Observation -houses,  in  which  sentinels  are 
stationed,  are  built  on  every  mile,  and  oftener  when  many  curves  occur, 
and  no  train  is  allowed  to  pass  one  of  these  stations  unless  the  track  is 
clear  for  one  mile  ahead,  the  information  being  communicated  by  tele- 
graph. Very  complete  books  of  explanation  and  instruction  are  pub- 
lished by  each  company  for  the  guidance  of  all  employes.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  signals  in  general  use,  one  called  the  visible,  or  optical, 
and  one  called  the  audible,  signals.  During  the  day-time  the  hand  sig- 
nal-flag (Fig.  23)  is  usually  used ;  sometimes,  however,  the  hand  signal- 
disk  (Fig.  24)  is  used.  The  lantern  is  used  in  the  evening.  Figs.  23, 
24,  25,  26^  and  27  are  used  to  stop  trains.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
the  disks  in  the  day-time  and  red  lanterns  in  the  night  are  sometimes 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  track,  the  disk  standing  at  right  angles  with 
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the  track.  To  slacken  speed,  the  sigoal-man  holds  oat  a  red  tlag  hori* 
zoDtalij,  facing  the  train,  as  in  Fig.  28^  or  he  holds  out  the  hand  signal- 
disk,  torning  its  surface  toward  the  train  but  outside  of  the  track,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  29 ;  or  he  plants  the  disk  in  the  ground,  at  the  samn 
place  and  in  the  same  position  as  held  above.  He  uses  the  green  lantern 
JQ  the  night  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Fig.  31.  In  the  absence  of  any  flag 
the  arras  are  extended  facing  the  approaching  train,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
30.  Sonnd-boxes,  or  torpedoes,  are  placed  on  the  track  in  the  night 
when  no  lantern  is  at  hand.  When  the  road  is  free  and  clear,  the  sig- 
Dal-man  faces  the  track  with  the  red  flag  wound  on  the  pole  or  stafl^, 
(Fig.  32,)  or  the  red  signal-disk  is  held  facing  the  track,  (Fig.  33.)  In  the 
night,  the  white  lantern  is  held  against  the  train,  as  in  Fig.  34. 

Fig.  35  represents  the  signal-post  with  its  arm  extended  upward  at 
an  angle  of  45<^,  which  signifies  that  the  road  is  clear.  When  the  sig- 
nal-post, (Fig.  36,}  is  used  for  signaling  trains  to  stop,  the  arm  is  placed 
ilia  horizontal  position  at  right  angles  to  the  track.  For  slackening 
»peed,  the  arm  of  the  signal-post  is  depressed  at  an  angle  of  45^  and  at 
right  angles  with  the  track. 

In  Fig.  36  is  shown  the  changing  illuminated  signal  which  is  attached 
to  switches.  The  same  colors  and  movements  of  the  signals  answer  for 
the  day-time. 

A  similar  system  of  train-signals  for  the  movement  of  all  trains,  and 
the  disks  and  other  signals,  are  placed  before  or  on  the  locomotive  and 
on  the  rear  end  of  the  rear  car  of  each  train.  Another  kind  of  visible 
signals  is  called  the  optical  telegraph,  consisting  of  signal-posts  with 
movable  baskets  with  cross  and  flat  disks  and  arms.  The  baskets  are 
placed  in  position  as  required  by  the  rules  of  the  company.  Figs.  37, 
38,  ^,  40,  41,  42,  and  43  are  the  principal  positions  of  the  baskets.  In 
the  night,  lanterns  are  placed  in  the  baskets  and  a  similar  system  is 
Ovsed. 

The  audible  signals  are :  Sound-boxes ;  steam-whistle  of  the  locomo- 
tive; signal- whistle;  signal-trumpet;  station-lock;  electric  clock-work  ; 
electric  signals. 

The  electric  signals  are  perfectly  arranged,  and  under  the  control  of 
one  person  at  headquarters,  and  are  connected  with  every  signal-station 
on  the  line.  Each  signal-man  has  a  key,  and,  even  when  not  a  telegraph- 
operator,  he  reports  to  headquarters  by  taps  the  position  or  passage 
of  trains  at  his  station,  and  receives  orders  in  the  same  way.  The  pos- 
sibility of  two  trains  trying  to  pass  each  other  on  the  same  track,  as  is 
attempted  sometimes  in  this  country,  cannot  occur. 

49.  Conclusion. — In  conclusion,  the  International  Exhibition  at  Yien- 
ua,  in  1873,  was  a  grand  success.  In  its  great  advancement  of  art  and 
science,  and  in  the  benefits  accruing  from  it  to  each  nation  taking  part, 
it  has  met  all  reasonable  expectations.  To  none  were  the  benefits  so 
great  as  to  the  Austrian  nation.  Many  claimed  it  to  be  a  failure  be- 
canse  the  receipts  at  the  gates  were  not  equal,  by  about  $4,000,000,  to 
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the  cost  of  coustructioQ  and  management.  Thia  was  not  the  case. 
Several  times  that  amount  was  left  in  the  empire  by  foreigners  daring 
that  year,  and  business  connections  were  consummated  which  insured 
that,  even  as  a  matter  of  dollars,  no  loss  was  sustained.  The  education 
of  the  people ,of  the  empire,  who  literally  poured  into  Vienna  by  excur- 
sion-trains, was  worth  all  that  the  exhibition  cost  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment. The  Austrian  officials,  it  is  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  duty  to  add, 
were  untiring  in  their  courteous  attentions  to  foreign  representatives, 
and  no  request  was  made  to  them  that  was  not  granted. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  VIENNA  SYSTEM  OF  DWELLINGS. 

VrrxxA,  ITS  seb  and  location;  Origin  of  apartment-houses  ;  Size  ;  Extension  of 
iHE ciTi' in  1858;  Its  previous  slow  growth;  Origin  of  the  zins  or  rented 
house;  Arrangement;  Development  of  present  system  ;  Apartment-houses, 
their  arrangement;  Examples. 

1.  To  fully  elacidate  the  subject  of  this  report  on  "private  dwellings," 
ve  jrive  a  brief  historical  sketch,  showing  the  origin  of  this  class  of 
(ivrellings,  and  the  causes  which  gave  them  the  peculiar  and  distinctive 
features  of  their  present  form,  as  habitations  for  the  large  majority  of 
the  people  of  this  city — Vienna. 

The  capital  of  the  Austrian  Empire  is  situated  in  the  vast  valley 
(^iled  the  March-field,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  It  was  known 
already  as  a  Roman  city  in  the  second  century,  and  was  adopted  by  the 
Hapsbarg  family  as  their  residence  A.  D.  1276.  The  city  has  remained  in 
their  po^se^siou  to  the  present  day.  It  now  contains,  in  round  num- 
Ijers,  1,000,000  inhabitants,  and  is  over  twelve  Eoglish  miles  in  circum- 
ference. Up  to  the  year  1859,  the  city  proper  was  small,  and  was  sur 
roonded  by  high  and  formidable  walls,  encircled  by  a  deep  moat,  over 
vhich  twelve  bridges  gave  access  to  the  inner  or  old  town,  around  which 
srew  up  gradually  thirty -four  new  districts  or  suburbs. 

2.  The  inner  city  was  mostly  occupied  by  the  palaces  of  the  nobility, 
and  by  large  ancient  bnildings,  subdivided  and  used  for  lodgings  or  so- 
called  **  apartment-houses."  They  were  not  generally  (or  were  only  im- 
jtrfectly)  suited  to  that  purpose.  The  same  plan  was  used,  but  in  a 
more  homhle  and  cheaper  way,  and  on  a  smaller  scale,  in  the  suburbs  of 
later  date. 

3.  Some  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  those  old  structures  used  as 
"apartment-houses"  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  several  of  them, 
vfaieh  are  still  existing,  and  used  for  the  same  purpose,  contain  each 
fiom  ten  to  twelve  different  large  interior  court-yards,  and  a  much  larger 
ijumber  of  staircases.  Such  are  the  so-called  "Burger  Hospital,"  in  the 
inner  city,  near  the  new  opera-house,  the  Drahtner  Court,  and  the  Count 
Von  Stahremberg  mansion,  in  one  of  the  snburbs,  said  to  contain  each 
from  1,500  to  2,000  inhabitants.  Many  of  these  old  buildings  are  from 
•^i  to  seven  stories  in  height  above,  and  generally  two  cellars  in  depth 
wider  ground. 

i  Since  the  demolition  of  the  old  fortifications  in  1858,  the  filling  up 
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of  the  large  trench  and  leveling  of  the  glacis,  large  building-space  has 
been  gained,  which  has  been  extensively  bailt  upon  already,  and  which 
is  now  adorned  with  numerous  magnificent  edifices  and  splendid  palaces. 
The  central  part  of  the  old  town,  or  city  proper,  which  is  of  almost 
circular  form,  is  surrounded  by  a  wide  street,  called  the  Ringstrasse,  a 
superb  avenue,  with  wide  sidewalks,  rides  and  carriage  drives,  and  trav- 
ersed by  street-railways.  It  is  crossed  at  the  north  end  by  the  Danube 
Canal,  and  on  the  west  by  a  smaller  stream,  called  the  River  Wien. 
Thus  the  demolition  of  the  old  wall  and  improvements  connected 
therewith  have  incorporated  the  formerly  outlying  thirty-four  suburbs, 
with  the  old  town,  into  one  city,  the  extreme  outlines  of  which  are  still 
surrounded  by  a  barrier  and  ditch,  called  the  Lines.  The  new  **  Danube 
Regulations,"  begun  in  1870,  will  furthermore  add  a  very  extensive  tract 
in  expansion  of  the  city. 

5.  Prior  to  the  enlargement  of  the  city  in  1858,  the  old  dwelling-house 
or  "  zins-house''  (house  for  rent)  was  only  an  aggregation  of  living. 
rooms,  which  were  to  be  more  or  less  separated  or  united,  according  to 
the  wants  or  wishes  of  the  tenant,  and  which  had  to  be  occupied 
whether  right  or  wrong,  suitable  or  otherwise,  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  dwellings  in  the  old  metropolis.  For,  while  the  population  in  the  fifty 
vears  between  1800  and  1850  had  more  than  doubled,  the  number  of 
houses  increased  only  by  2,000  in  the  same  period.  Before  ,the  great 
political  changes  of  1848,  and  the  subsequent  enlargement  of  the  city 
in  1858,  the  want  of  space,  great  cost  of  building-sites,  and  particularly 
the  old  oppressive  building-laws,  requiring  heavy  arched  cellar  and 
ground  floors,  (before  the  rolled-iron  beams  and  light  arches  were  in- 
vented,) and,  consequently,  walls  three  and  four  feet  in  thickness,  and 
compelling  many  other  expensive  constructions,  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible, even  for  business-men  of  good  means,  to  rent,  in  any  eligible  neigb- 
borhood  in  the  city,  a  house  embracing  more  than  three  or  four  apart- 
ments, inclusive  of  kitchen. 

6.  For  this  reason,  many  badly-planned  and  ill- ventilated  apartment- 
houses  were  erected,  consisting  of  very  small  suits  of  rooms,  arrangwl 
to  sublet  rooms  to  secondary  tenants,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  all. 
Thus  were  developed  those  rows  of  apartment-houses,  (or  dwellings  for 
rent,)  called  "  zins-houses,''  in  the  former  suburbs  of  Vienna,  of  which 
Plate  I  shows  the  type,  four,  five,  and  even  six  stories  in  height,  con- 
taining several  separate  tenements  on  each  floor,  each  consisting  of  only 
three  or  four  apartments,  viz,  a  kitchen,  one  or  sometimes  two  rooms,  and 
a  cabinet,  (kammerj)  which  latter  is  always  understood  to  be  a  small  room 
with  only  one  tcindow.  Even  the  latter  room  was  so  arranged,  with  a 
separate  entrance  from  the  kitchen,  so  as  to  be  able  to  sublet  it  A 
stair  and  corridor,  always  of  fire-proof  construction,  give  access  to  all  th** 
rooms.  Better  and  larger  buildings  were  subsequently  arranged,  with 
more  rooms  and  conveniences,  such  as  the  addition  of  a  servant's  room 
in  connection  with  the  kitchen,  an  extra  chamber,  and  sometimes  an 
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*'  anteroom  "  and  pantry,  better  arranged  and  more  completely  detached 
wateMlosets,  &a    (See  Plates  II,  (A-H,)  and  III,  (A-D.) 

7.  The  constrnction  and  contrivance  of  the  generally  contracted 
kitchen,  particularly  where  a  cook  has  also  to  find  her  sleeping- place  in 
it,  are  really  ingenions.  A  large  portion,  generally  the  back  half  of  the 
kitchen,  is  devoted  to  the  cooking,  and  often  the  stand*np  or  covered 
bedstead  is  divided  off  by  a  beam  or  girder  lying  across  from  wall  to 
wall  (for  all  the  partitions  are  of  brick)  abont  the  height  of  the  head,  say 
tire  and  a  half  to  six  feet  at  most,  above  the  floor,  from  which  beam  the 
brick  arching  is  turned  up  toward  the  ceiling,  and  the  large  open  month 
of  the  chimney  in  the  back,  or  so-called  middle,  wall  of  the  house ;  by 
lorming  thus,  as  it  were,  a  mantle  or  large  hood  over  the  range,  and  the 
space  within  the  cross  or  hearth  beam  is  in  the  shape  of  the  large  kitchen- 
cbirnney  of  ancient  castles  and  monasteries,  an  excellent  draught  is 
created  botb  for  the  fire  and  for  carrying  off  effectually  all  the  odor  of 
oooking.  Their  compact  brick  and  plastered  kitchen-ranges,  with  brass- 
boand  curbs,  and  with  no  iron  but  the  top  plates,  glazed  earthen  ves- 
sels for  cooking,  small  stew-holes  and  ovens,  all  wonderfully  neat,  com- 
pact, and  effective,  are  well  contrived  and  worthy  of  study  and  imit^a- 
tioD.  When  the  cooking  is  done,  the  fire  is  never  kept  up  a  minute 
longer  than  absolutely  necessary.  A  curtain,  sliding  on  riugs  on  a 
rod  fastened  to  the  hearth-beam,  is  drawn  close.  No  sign  or  smell 
indicate  the  presence  of  the  cooking-apparatus.  The  floor  is  generally 
laid  with  hard  stone  or  encaustic  tiles. 

S,  After  1858,  the  enlargement  of  the  city  space,  and  the  altered  politi- 
cal and  social  conditions  of  the  citizens,  brought  about  by  the  changes  of 
1848,  gave  building  matters  a  new  impulse  and  direction.  The  desire  of 
the  inhabitants  for  a  better  system  in  the  arrangements  of  their  dwell- 
ings, more  compatible  with  their  new  views  and  wants,  was  ably 
seconded  by  several  of  their  most  eminent  architects  and  master- 
builders,  who  devised  atd  perfected  such  plans  as  made,  finally,  the 
living  in  rented  apartments  not  onl^'  bearable,  but  pleasant  and  con- 
venient, nay,  made  it  absolutely  comfortable  and  even  luxurious,  more 
economical,  and  devoid  of  much  care  and  responsibility,  as  compared 
with  living  in  entire  and  separate  houses  after  our  American  fashion. 

9.  From  this  time  dates  the  present  complete  system  of  apartment- 
hoQses  of  the  various  classes,  and  of  more  or  less  pretension,  which 
constitute  virtually  the  <'  private  dwellings''  of  at  least  nine- tenths  of 
the  citizens  of  Vienna.  Only  the  highest  and  wealthiest  of  the  nobility, 
perhaps  a  score  of  millionaires,  and  the  members  of  the  imperial  family, 
some  wealthy  bankers,  and  a  few  merchants  occupy  entire  houses  (here 
called  palaces)  by  themselves.  The  eminent  architects,  Yandernlill 
iknd  Siccardsburg,  are  said  to  have  been  the  promoters,  if  not  virtually 
the  founders,  of  the  present  perfected  system  of  apartment*houses.  The 
reqoirements  of  An  average-sized  tenement  under  this  system  are  an 
isolation  from  the  common  stair  and  corridor  of  the  house  by  means  of 
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an  inclosed  vestibale,  or  ante-room,  giving  access  to  the  kitchen,  and  to 
at  least  one  living-room.  This  should  also  afford  access  to  the  water- 
closet  and  pantry,  all  well-lighted  and  ventilated.  In  connection  with 
the  kitchen  should  be  a  servants'  room,  which  ought  to  communicate 
with  a  chamber  and  nursery. 

Plate  IV  represents  the  details  of  the  ground  and  first  floor  of  suck 
an  apartment-house,  which,  at  the  same  time,  forms  a  group-building  be- 
longing to  four  different  owners,  fronting  on  three  streets,  and  faciug 
on  the  main  street  132  feet,  with  a  depth  of  174  feet  on  the  side  streets, 
with  four  separate  entrances  or  carriage-ways,  each  8J  feet  in  width, 
and  leading  to  a  very  ornate  grand  common  court-yard  of  64  feet  in 
length,  and  38  feet  in  width.  There  are,  besides,  several  smaller  courts 
one  for  the  use  of  each  building,  with  a  large  fire-proof  stair-case  of  G 
feet  width  of  steps  for  each.  The  general  arrangement  and  uses  of  each 
set  of  apartments  will  be  seen  in  Plate  V,  (A-H.) 

The  ground-floor  is  occupied  by  offices  and  reception-rooms,  the  first 
floor  by  the  living-rooms  of  the  owners,  and  the  third  floor  only  by  one 
separate  tenant. 

10.  Before  proceeding  further  with  the  description  of  the  development 
of  the  dwelling,  from  its  simplest  to  its  most  expanded  and  ornate  form, 
we  must  take  note  of  a  peculiar  local  feature  in  the  configuration  of  the 
main  business  streets  of  the  city,  in  regard  to  their  influence  on  the  ar- 
rangements and  construction  of  these  buildings.  Where  broad  main, 
streets  lead  from  the  circumference  of  the  outer  districts  to  the  inner, 
or  old  city,  the  ground-floor  of  a  dwelling  on  such  a  street  is  generally 
devoted  to  business-purposes,  while  in  the  less  frequented  side  streets 
that  floor  is  used  for  inferior  lodgings,  work-rooms,  or  shops. 

11.  The  first  fioor  above  the  ground  {ehener  erde — even  with  the 
ground)  is  called  the  ground-floor,  or  parterre^  and  what  with  us  in  Amer. 
ica  is  called  the  second  floor  is  with  them  the  first  floor,  also  called 
^^ belle  etage,^  or  "best  floor."  In  many  of  the  buildings  of  greater  pre- 
tensions, a  lower  or  intermediate  story  interposes  between  the  ground 
and  principal  floors,  and  is  here  called  a  ^hnezzanine^^  an  Italian  term, 
corresponding  in  meaning  to  the  French  ^^entresolP  This  is  generally 
used  for  domestics'  lodgings  and  other  purposes.  The  section  immedi- 
ately  below  the  ground-floor  is  called  ^^souterrainj'^  or  sub-cellar,  and  in  it 
are  generally  the  stables  of  the  larger  and  more  pretentious  town-houses 
when  devised  as  apartment-houses.  It  is  accessible  by  convenient  in- 
clined planes,  called  ^^rampe,^  for  the  descent  of  the  horses.  Below  this 
sub-cellar  is  frequently  the  cellar  proper,  for  fuel,  wines,  &c.  The  place 
directly  under  the  roof,  with  us  called  garret^  is  never  allowed  to  be 
inhabited,  in  accordance  with  the  existing  building-laws. 

12.  The  reader  of  this  description  of  the  "apartment-house,"  as  the 
principal  dwelling-]}\'Ace  of  the  population  of  Vienna,  must  not  confound 
it  with  what  is  familiarly  known  to  ns  under  the  name  of  tenemenUhouses. 
The  so-called  apartment-house  in  Vienna  is  the  house  of  the  majority  of 
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every  class  and  coQilitio'D,  from  the  poor  stadent  or  clerk  to  the  trades- 
man and  merchant,  or  to  the  highest  nobility  of  talent,  industry,  wealth, 
or  title.  As  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  system  expressed  himself, 
ix?rbaps  sarcastically,  "Xo  city  in  the  world  is  better  calculated  for  life 
in  lodgings  than  Vienna,  as  all  the  necessaries  are  abundantly  provided 
out  of  doors.'' 

13.  A  fine  example  of  a  first  class  apartment-house  is  represented  by 
Plate  VI,  in  which  A  represents  the  first  floor  and  B  the  plan  for  the  sec- 
ond and  third  floors.  This  building  has  streetlights  only  from  two  sides ; 
the  remainder  is  lighted  from  the  courts.  It  shows  an  example  of  a 
dwelling  in  which  the  ground-floor  is  occupied  by  oflBces,  stables,  car- 
riage-bouses. The  first  or  principal  floor  is  wholly  occupied  by  the  owner 
of  the  bailding.  It  has  a  semicircular  private  stairway  and  a  large  main 
stairway  which  leads  to  the  upper  stories.  The  accommodations  in  the 
owner's  dwelling,  on  the  first  floor,  are  very  extensive,  consisting  of 
calinary  and  domestics'  apartments,  pantries,  and  store-houses,  four 
water-closets,  bath  and  dressing  rooms,  ante-room,  teachers'  and  govern- 
ess's rooms,  nursery,  library,  boudoir,  reception  and  card  rooms,  parlors, 
(liDiog-room;  and  billiard-room.  The  second  and  third  floors  are  each 
arranged  in  three  convenient  sets  of  apartments,  containing,  respectively, 
four,  twel  ve,  and  eight  rooms  per  set.  This  building  is  sometimes  called 
a^palais,"  the  word,  nevertheless,  not  meaning  strictly  palace;  it  is  a 
sort  of  diminutive  of  the  latter  term,  which  they  only  apply  to  such 
bnildings  (whatever  may  be  their  size)  as  are  not  strictly  "apartment- 
bon^s,^  but  are  occupied  only  by  the  owner,  his  servants,  and  imme- 
diate dependents  and  employes. 

Another  example  of  these  first-class  apartment-houses  is  the  so-called 
'•palais"  of  the  banker  Epstein,  Plate  VII,  showing  the  first  floor. 
Ibis  splendid  dwelling,  builton  theCourt  Ring  in  1871, contains  in  souter- 
rain  (sab-cellar)  the  stables  of  the  owner,  accommodating  eight  horses, 
and  also  for  the  tenant  oTi  the  second  floor,  with  room  for  six  horses, 
with  the  necessary  feed  and  harness  rooms,  an  ice-cellar  and  ample 
cellarage  for  fuel  for  all,  and  heating-apparatus  for  the  larger  rooms  of 
the  owner.  On  the  parterre^  or  ground-floor,  are  located  the  ofiices  and 
counting-rooms  of  the  owner,  carriage-house  and  concierges  lodging,  and 
a  spacious  decorated  entrance-drive  to  the  court-yard.  On  the  first,  or 
principal,  floor  are  arranged  the  artistically-decorated  living-rooms  of 
the  projirietor,  with  renaissance  ceilings  in  stucco,  fresco-painting,  and 
gilding  by  skilled  artists,  walls  with  scagliola  marbles^  costly  and  taste- 
ful walnut  wainscotings  and  tapestries.  The  walls  of  the  card-room  are 
decorated  with  fine  landscapes.  In  the  lettering  of  the  plan,  A  desig- 
nates the  court-yard  ;  B,  small  open  courts  for  light  and  ventilation  of 
private  stairs,  corridors,  and  water-closets ;  0,  the  rectangular  grand 
stairway,  which  leads  also  to  the  second  floor,  and  is  highly  decorated 
vith  variegated  marble,  scagliolas,  and  statuary  ;  D,  a  second  semicir- 
cUar  fire-proof  stair,  which  leads  to  the  second  and  third  floors,  oc- 
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capied  b^^  oue  tenant  on  the  second,  and  arranged  for  three  sets  of 
apartments  on  the  third  tioor.  A  small  oval  private  staircase,  B,  leads  to 
the  upper  stories,  and  is  principally  used  by  the  servants.  The  owner's 
lodging  contains,  No.  1,  ante-room;  No.  2,  teachers'  room;  No.  3,  sons' 
room  ;  No.  4,  library ;  Xo.  5,  workroom  or  study  of  the  owner ;  No.  6, 
card-room;  No.  7,  dining-room;  No.  8,  music  or  ball  room;  No.  9,  reception- 
room;  No.  10,  boudoir;  No.  11,  family  chamber;  No.  12,  nursery;  No.  13, 
daughters'  room ;  No.  14,  governess's  room ;  No.  15,  baths;  No.  10,  ward- 
ro])e;  No.  17,  waiting-maid's  room;  No.  18,  kitchen;  No.  19,  pantry;  No. 
20,  waiting-room  ;  Nos.  21  and  22,  closets ;  No.  23,  winter-garden  or  con- 
servatory ;  and  besides,  three  water-closets.  The  servants'  rooms  are 
located  in  the  entresol,  or  mezzanine. 

14.  Building-group. — It  is  often  the  case  that  quite  a  number  of  other- 
wise distinct  dwellings,  owned  by  different  parties,  are  grouped  together 
in  their  external  architectural  features,  under  one  general  desip^n  and 
style,  for  the  sake  of  producing  a  grand  effect  by  a  combination  of 
masses,  which  could  not  be  as  well  accomplished  otherwise.  This  is  an 
effectual,  and  also  an  economical,  means  of  attaining  this  effect,  as  well 
as  of  combining  the  otherwise  small  courts  of  each  into  one  or  more 
larger  court-yards.  It  is  better  for  light  and  ventilation,  for,  as  a  rale, 
only  the  inferior  rooms,  corridors,  kitchens,  &c.,  are  located  on  those 
courts,  unless  the  latter  are  very  large  and  ornamental. 

15.  Oue  of  the  grandest  examples  of  this  kind  is  presented  by  the 
building,  Plate  VIII,  called  '*  Henry's  Court,"  on  the  Opera  King.  It 
consists  virtually  of  three  separate  apartment-houses,  combined  under 
one  design  and  facade.  The  buildings  occupy  a  whole  square  of  310 
feet  length,  and  150  feet  in  depth,  bounded  by  four  streets.  The  cen- 
tral building  forms  a  projection  on  the  plan,  and  is  one  story  higher 
than  the  side  or  end  buildings,  and  rises  like  a  tower  above  the  rest  The 
facade  of  the  parterre  and  mezzanine  are  treated  as  a  grand  mstic  sub- 
base  or  dado.  The  windows  of  the  first  and  se(!bud  floors  are  coupled  iu 
connecting  groups,  and  the  third  story  is  treated  with  pilastered  win- 
dows and  intermediate  connecting  panels,  painted  in  rich  frescos  on  gold 
ground.  Architectural  decorations  and  statues  are  executed  in  terra- 
cotta with  excellent  taste.  The  whole  forms  a  magnificent  apartment- 
dwelling. 

Plate  IX  represents  the  plan  of  the  principal  or  first  floor  of  another 
such  group  of  buildings,  on  a  very  irregularly-shaped  piece  of  ground, 
two  sides  and  a  corner  facing  on  streets.  It  was  built  by  the  Union 
Building  Association.  The  effective  fa<;ade  is  treated  in  the  French 
renaissance  style.  The  ground-floor  contains  stores  and  restaurants; 
the  four  upper  stories  are  each  divided  into  four  large  aftd  convenient 
apartment-lodgings.    This  building  has  just  been  finished. 


CHAPTER    II. 


COXSTRUCTION  AND  EMBELLISHMENT  OF  DWELLINGS. 

ViKXXESE  BUILDIXG-MATERIALS ;  StONE  BUILDINGS  RARE^  BRICK  BUILDINGS  COMMON  : 

Method  of  plastering  ceilings  ;  Quality  op  limes  and  ckmknts  ;  Buildixg- 
L.\ws;  Floors,  ceilings,  and  details  ;  Precautions  against  fire;  Self-center- 
ing arches. 

16.  Having  thus  fully  illustrated  the  origin  aud  development  of  the 
present  system  of  dwellings  in  Vienna,  both  in  its  simplest  and  most 
expanded  and  ornate  design,  we  will  next  examine  the  methods  of  cou- 
stractiou  and  embellishment.  The  materials  used  in  construction  first 
deserve  consideration ;  Vienna  is  extraordinarily  well  favored  in  regard 
to  the  abundance  in  the  vicinity  of  a  variety,  and  of  superior  qualities,  and 
aJso  by  extensive  land  and  water  communications  w:th  the  neighboring 
provinces.  Of  ordinary  hard  quarry-stones  for  foundations  there  is  an 
excellent  and  abundant  supply  in  the  vicinity.  Of  superior  sandstones, 
soft  and  of  middling  and  of  hardest  qualities,  generally  of  a  light-yel- 
low or  pale-buff  color,  much  resembling  the  French  Caen  stone,  there 
are  sixteen  different  varieties  used  here.  The  Vienna  and  Emperor's 
sandstone,  the  Magarieth  and  Loretto  are  favorites,  and  are  extensively 
used  for  external  window  and  door  dressings,  ashlar  facings  of  walls, 
and  ornamental  cut-stone  work  in  general.  The  harder  kinds  are  gen- 
erally used  for  steps  and  x)latforms  of  interior  stairs,  corridors,  and 
bases  of  the  buildings.  ^For  monumental  works,  columns,  &c.,  granite 
as  well  as  marbles  from  Karst,  Untersberg,  Salzburg,  and  Silesia,  and 
variegated  Hungarian  and  Bohemian  marbles  are  used. 

17.  Solid  sandstone  constructions,  except  for  Gothic  churches,  are, 
however,  rarely  used.  Only  facings  of  stone  for  public  buildings,  and 
the  more  costly  palaces  and  dwellings,  are  employed.  Of  entire  marble 
facades  there  are  very  few  in  Vienna.  The  favorite  and  almost  univer- 
sal bailding-material  is  brick  of  superior  quality  and  hardness,  which  is 
produced  in  immense  quantities  in  the  immediate  surroundings  of  the 
city.  Externally  the  walls  are  covered  with  a  superior  quality  of  mor- 
tar, made  of  the  celebrated  Kuffstein  or  other  hydraulic  cement  mixed 
with  sharp  riyer-sand.  This  mortar  acquires  fully  the  hardness  of  the 
^ndstones,  and  is  not  only  used  in  plain  surfaces,  but  all  their  cornices, 
window,  door,  and  other  architectural  decorations  and  features,  are 
worked  out  with  surprising  accuracy,  strength,  and  beauty  by  their 
skilled  masons  in  that  material.  To  illustrate  this  use  of  cement  a  view, 
taken  from  a  photograph,  is  annexed  of  the  front  of  a  new  dwelling 
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OD  the  Ring  street,  (Plate  X,)  the  whole  of  which  is  done  in  this  hydraulic 
mortar.  The  more  florid  ornaments,  capitals  of  columns  and  pilasters, 
&c.,  are  cast  in  cement  and  terra-cotta,  and  the  whole  is  colored  a  pleas- 
ant and  uniform  light-buff  color,  resembling  stone.  The  masons  build 
both  the  stone  and  brick  walls,  turn  all  the  arches,  and  do  all  this  exter- 
nal plastering  or  cement  stucco  and  coloring. 

18,  The  interior  stucco-work,  or  plastering  of  walls  and  ceiling,  is 
done  by  the  regular  plasterer.  In  this  connection,  one  peculiarity  in  the 
mode  of  plastering  their  ceilings  deserves  special  notice.  Their  ceilings, 
and  also  the  floor-joists  of  their  solid  timber  floors,  where  the  beams  lie 
close  to  each  other,  side  by  side,  do  not  admit  of  lathing  for  plastering 
as  in  our  dwellings. 

They  adopt  the  following  method :  Stout  lathing-nails  with  rather 
large  flat  heads  are  driven  first  partially  (say  half  way)  into  the  ceiling- 
joists  at  distances  of  seven,  eight,  or  nine  inches  apart,  as  first,  second, 
or  third  quality  work  may  be  desired,  forming  regular  squares.    The 
uniform  spacing  of  the  nails  is  quickly  and  accurately  done  by  marks  or 
notches  cut  on  the  handles  of  the  small  hatchets  with  which  they  drive 
them,  and  they  range  them  by  the  eye.    On  these  nails,  just  above  the 
heads,  stout  copper  wire  (also  of  a  size  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
work)  is  loosely  stretched  by  giving  the  wire  one  turn  around  each,  and 
in  a  direction  crosswise  of  the  ceiling-beams,  thus  forming  a  loose  wire 
netting  hanging  down  from  the  ceiling  from  three-fourths  of  an  inch  to 
one  inch.    Instead  of  laths  they  use  reeds  or  small  canes.    These  reeds 
come  in  bundles  of  about  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  six  to 
seven  feet  in  length ;  none  of  the  reeds  must  exceed  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  at  the  thickest  end.    The  extremely  thin  ends  are  cut 
off,  so  as  to  have  none  less  than  one-quarter  inch  in  thickness  at  the 
smallest  end.    They  are  introduced  between  the  wires,  at  such  distances 
from  each  other  as  to  afford  a  proper  key  between  them  for  mortar. 
They  are  also  reversed  between  alternate  squares,  so  as  to  have  the  ends 
of  one  pushed  in  and  overlapped  between  the  thicker  ends  of  the  other 
square,  thus  equalizing  the  thickness.    After  this  the  nails  are  driven 
moderately  well  home,  without  forcing  the  wires  into  the  reeds,  so  as  to 
injuriously  bruise  or  cut  them.    Xext,  rich  tenacious  plastering  mortar 
is  flung  on  thein  with  a  scoop-trowel  and  then  finished  in   two  or  three 
coat  work,  as  with  us,  or  as  the  nature  or  finish  of  the  work  required. 
The  interstices  between  the  faces  of  the  reeds  and  their  round  shape  form 
a  frequent  and  excellent  key  or  holdfast  for  the  mortar.    The  reeds  are 
also  seasoned  before  being  used. 

19.  The  sand  used  for  building,  both  pit  and  river  sand,  is  of  supe- 
rior qudility,  as  also  are  their  common  and  hydraulic  limes  Bnd  cements. 
The  bricks  of  all  manufacturers  are  of  the  standard  size  of  11  inches  in 
length,  5^  inches  in  width,  and  2j^  inches  in  thickness.  Of  woods, 
both  for  building  and  ornamental  purposes,  they  have  an  abundant 
supply  from  the  forests  of  the  various  provinces.    They  are  generally 
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traDS|K)rteil  by  water.  The  hard  woods  of  Hungary,  such  as  oak,  ash, 
and  walnat,  are  particularly  rich  and  valuable.  Iron  has  been  brought 
into  use  in  the  construction  of  buildings  of  \^te  years,  and  is  employed 
principally  for  girders  and  beams.  Some  roofs  and  stairs  of  public 
imildings,  conservatories,  and  many  bridges,  both  on  the  arch  and  sus- 
pension principles,  are  built  in  iron,  but  buildings  entirely  of  iron  have 
not  been  introduced  here  as  yet,  although  they  have  an  abundance  of 
superior  quality  throughout  the  empire. 

20.  Besides  the  excellent  quality  of  the  limes  and  sand  they  employ 
for  their  mortars,  their  treatment  in  mixing  and  using  them  is  worthy 
of  notice  and  of  imitation.  Their  first  proceeding  ^toward  the  erection 
of  a  new  building  is  the  digging  of  large  pits,  say  eight  to  ten  feet 
s^ioare,  and  of  about  the  same  depth.  If  the  ground  should  be  too  loose 
or  porous,  they  surround  or  case  them  with  light  brick  walls. 

The  lime  is  carefully  slaked  in  a  large  trough  supplied  with  a  small 
gate  and  a  tolerably  fine-meshed  wire  screen  at  one  end,  immediately 
above  the  lime-pit,  and  as  each  trough-full  is  thoroughly  slaked  and 
agitated,  and  brought  to  a  uniform  degree  of  fluidity,  it  is  drawn  off 
into  the  lime-pit.    The  operation  is  repeated  until,  one  after  the  other, 
these  pits  are  filled.    The  number  of  lime-pits  thus  filled,  and  the  quan- 
tity prepared,  is  generally  such  as  to  furnish  from  four  to  six  months' 
supply  for  the  building ;  and  as  one  is  emptied  it  is  freshly  filled  until 
its  turn,  at  the  proper  interval  of  time,  comes  again  for  use.    This  fluid 
slaked  lime,  originally  of  the  consistency  of  thiclc  cream  or  molasses, 
m\\  cool  off,  settle,  and  consolidate,  in  the  course  of  several  weeks,  to 
about  the  consistency  of  soft  butter  or  paste,  and  the  water  separating 
from  it  during  its  partial  consolidation,  and  standing  to  the  depth  of 
several  inches  on  top,  will  keep  it  good  for  months,  or  even  a  year  or 
more,  in  the  proper  pasty  consistency,  ready  to  be  mixed  with  the  sand 
when  required  to  be  used  for  making  into  mortar.    If  the  lime  remains 
ao  unusually  long  time  in  the  pit,  and  absorbs  all  its  own  water,  more 
is  poured  on  to  keep  it  in  its  pasty  condition ;  for  when  it  once  hardens, 
It  is  no  more  fit  for  use  than  plaster  of  Paris  after  it  has  set.    When  the 
lime  is  wanted  for  mixing  into  mortar,  it  is  lifted  out  of  the  pit  by  a 
long-handled  broad  hoe  and  put  into  the  mortar-mixing  trough  with  the 
proper  measured  proportion  of  sand  and  of  water  to  thoroughly  reduce 
it  to  a  semi-fluid  condition.    It  is  carried  in  round  flat  tubs  or  buckets  to 
the  workmen,  who  are  supplied  with  small  deep  troughs  holding  about 
the  quantity  of  a  good-sized  barrel.    The  mortar  is  used  in  so  fluid  a 
state  (almost  what  we  here  technically  call  "  grout")  that  it  could  not 
be  taken  up  on  our  ordinary  trowel.    There  the  masons  use  large  concave 
trowels,  shaped  somewhat  like  sugar-scoops.    A  superior  and  skilled 
laborer,  called  a  mortar-mixer,  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
mortar. 

21.  This  system  of  slakingand  cleaning  the  lime  by  running  it  through 
a  wire  sieve,  and  mixing  it  thoroughly  with  a  proper  proportion  of  sharp 
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clean  sand,  and  then  applying  it  in  this  semi-finid  state,  has  much  to  do 
with  the  saperior  quality  of  their  mortar,  and  consequently  with  the 
strength  of  their  walls  and  the  dnrability  of  their  exterior  coating. 
Their  bricks  being  rough,  well  bedded,  and  rubbed  or  hammered  down 
into  this  soft  mortar,  filling  up  all  the  vertical  interior  joints  of  the 
brick- work,  it  gives  all  the  strength  and  solidity  of  "grouted"  walls, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  mason  is  not  allowed  to  bring  the  mortar 
either  on  the  bed  or  the  vertical  joint,  nearer  than  within  half  an  incli 
of  the  face  of  the  wall.  This  is  required  to  give  a  proper  hold  or  Icey  to 
the  mortar  when  both  the  exterior  and  interior  rough-cast  plaster  coat- 
ing is  put  ou  in  the  finishing  of  the  building.  Some  buildings^  as  the 
new  arsenal,  some  rail  way -stations,  and  a  few  churches,  are  finished 
with  face  brick.  Sometimes  they  are  of  various  colors,  such  as  pale 
red,  gray,  or  buff;  or  they  are  dark,  and  dressed  off  with  terra-cotta  panels 
and  other  embellishments,  as  sandstone  window-trimmings,  bauds,  and 
bases. 

22.  The  construction  of  dwellings  is  in  many  respects  so  guarded,  and 
regulated  by  numerous  regulations  and  strict  building-laws,  that  the 
latter  give  a  certain  uniformity  to  the  former,  and  in  describing  their 
construction  we  almost  quote  the  law.  Thus  they  require  that  the  main 
walls,  front  and  rear,  should  not  be  less  than  IS  inches  for  the  last  or 
topmost  story  of  the  building,  and  as  now  no  building  is  permitted  to  be 
more  than  four  stories  in  height  above  the  ground  floor,  or  thirteen  fath- 
oms, 78  feet,  from  the  top  of  the  cornice  to  the  sidewalk,  they  permit  the 
walls  for  two  stories  down  to  be  made  the  same  thickness,  while  they 
are  to  increase  in  thickness  by  the  width  of  one  brick,  six  inches,  and 
below  that  as  follows :  From  the  top  down,  18  inches  for  fourth  and 
third  stories;  2  feet  for  second  and  first  floors;  2 J  feet  for  the  ground 
floor,  and  at  least  3  feet  thickness,  as  prescribed  by  law,  for  the  cellar. 
They  always  have  also  what  is  called  a  middle  wall,  in  which  the  chim- 
ney-flues are  located,  and  as  the  floor-joists  are  to  lie  six  inches  on  the 
wall  on  each  side  of  this  wall,  and  as  the  law  prescribes  that  not  less 
than  one  foot  of  brick-work  shall  intervene  between  the  ends  of  these 
joists,  we  have  two  feet  in  thickness,  excei)t  the  upper  story,  which  may 
be  eighteen  inches.  All  party-walls  must  be  at  least  one  foot  in  thicic- 
ness  for  each  party.  All  division-walls  between  different  apart  meut 
lodgings  in  the  same  house  must  be  one  brick,  or  twelve  inches ;  interior 
partitions  one-half  brick,  or  six  inches  thick.  While  building,  the  front 
must  be  temporarily  fenced  in  for  six  feet  in  width  outside  the  building- 
line  for  safety  of  passers-by. 

23.  Cellars  under  ground,  containing  stables  and  feed-rooms  or  work- 
shops, must  have  a  brick  arched  ceiling.  Others  may  have  solid  timber 
joists  or  beams,  but  always  4  inches  depth  of  pugging  or  earthfilling 
(generally  of  old  plastering;  old  mortar-rubbish,  screened,  is  used  for 
that  purpose)  between  the^  ceiling-joists  and  flooring.  Their  wooden 
floors  or  ceilings  between  the  stories  are  generally  of  two  kinds,  either 
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of  Hoor-joists  standing  oq  edge,  like  ours,  but  only  12  inches  apart  be- 
tireea  centers,  or  for  wide  spaus  solid  timber  laid  close  together  and 
cooDected  by  tree-nails,  all  with  4  inches  depth  of  pugging  between 
them  and  Uie  flooring.  The  latter  kind  (solid  timber)  are  always  used 
in  the  story  immediately  under  the  roof,  as  that  floor  must  be  made  flre- 
proof  by  being  paved  with  brick  laid  in  cement. 

24.  The  stair- walls,  when  of  brick,  must  run  up  to  the  roof-timbers,  and 
the  entrance  from  the  stair  to  the  roof-space  must  be  secured  by  an  iron 
door,  set  closely  into  stone  jambs.  The  roof-space  is  only  divided  into 
what  we  call  *'  lumber-rooms  ^  for  the  various  occupants  of  a  house.  No 
chamber  or  living-room  is  ever  permitted  there  under  any  circumstances. 
Each  chimney-flue  must  have  a  well-secured  double  iron  dooi",  opening 
under  the  roof  3  feet  above  the  floor,  for  cleaning.  Each  roof  over  45 
feet  in  length  must  have  a  flinch  fire  partition- wall,  with  an  iron  door 
for  access  from  one  space  to  another;  and  the  fire- walls  must  run  at  least 
6  inches  above  the  roof  timber.  The  latter  are  not  permitted  to  connect 
with  each  other  or  rest  upon  this  fire  division-wall.  Each  house  must 
be  supplied  with  water,  either  by  means  of  a  well  in  the  court-yard  or 
by  jmblic  water-works.  No  sub-cellar  or  sunk  basement  can  be  inhab- 
ited unless  its  ceiling  is  at  least  4J  feet  above  the  sidewalk.  No  ground 
or  parterre  floor  shall  be  less  than  6  inches  above  the  pavement.  All 
stairs  and  connecting  corridors  and  halls  giving  access  to  the  various 
tenements  must  be  fire-proof,  either  of  stone,  brick,  or  iron.  Main  stairs 
are  not  to  be  less  than  3J  to  4  feet  in  width,  and  the  steps  must  not  be  less 
than  11  inches  in  width  or  more  than  6  inches  in  height.  Stairs  opening 
on  a  well-hole  must  have  a  guard-railing  of  at  least  3  feet  in  height,  and 
the  top  rail  miisi  be  guarded  against  accidents  from  children  sliding  down 
on  them  by  ornamental  knobs  or  projections  placed  every  3  feet  apart. 
This  is  a  simple  and  very  effective  safeguard  against  some  of  those 
dreadful  accidents  which  so  frequently  happen.  The  height  of  any 
story  shall  not  be  less  than  9  feet  in  the  clear. 

2.>.  The  division-wall  b(*.tween  chiniuey-fluos  and  any  wood-work  shall 
not  be  less  than  half  a  brick, or  six  inches;  and.  in  addition,  a  brick  tile 
on  edge  shall  be  laid  between  the  chimney- wall  and  the  wood-work,  so 
as  to  cover  the  joints  between  the  brick.  The  flues  must  be  well  plas- 
tered, both  inside  and  outside.  •  Chimney-flues  are  of  two  kinds:  either 
the  wide  flue  for  the  passage  of  chimney-sweeps,  18  inches  square,  or 
the  narrow  or  Russian  flue,  of  not  less  than  six  inch*es  square  for  one 
fire,  or  six  by  nine  inches  for  two  fires.  Fines  should  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  perpendicular,  but  should  in  no  case  be  drawn  more  than  at  an  an- 
pleof  sixty  degrees  with  the  horizon.  No  wooden  cornices  are  allowed. 
They  must  be  either  of  stone  or  brick,  or  of  cast  or  galvanized  iron. 
Hoofs  must  be  covered  with  tiles,  slate,  or  metal,  and  snow-boards  must 
he  provided.  Wooden  subpartitions  of  rooms  may  be  used,  if  well 
plastered  on  both  sides,  but  they  are  only  used  in  very  inferior  build- 
ings, and  are  generally  half  a  brick  or  six  inches  in  thickness,  resting 
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on  a  rolled-iron  beam  where  there  is  do  corresponding  support  below. 
There  should  be  one  water-closet  for  each  tenement,  of  not  less  than  two 
feet  nine  inches  in  width,  with  good  light  and  ventilation,  and  having  a 
large  ventilating-pipe  carried  up  through  the  roof.  Where  public  sew- 
ers pass  through  the  streets,  a  private  sewer  of  brick,  oval  in  shape,  of 
at  least  two  feet  in  width  and  three  and  a  half  feet  in  height,  must  be 
laid  in  cement-mortar  and  connect  with  the  former.  It  should  also  be 
ventilated  by  a  large  pipe  passing  up  above  the  roof. 

26.  3!^o  outside  steps  should  project  beyond  the  building-line ;  and  no 
projections  of  bases  or  of  the  fronts  for  architectural  features  or  shop- 
windows  of  stores  should  exceed  nine  inches.  Balconies  and  bay  or 
oriel  windows  should  never  project  more  than  four  feet,  nor  exceed  the 
length  of  one  pier  and  a  window's  width,  nor  be  less  than  nine  feet 
above  ground,  and  nine  feet  in  distance  from  a  neighbor's  house. 
They  should  not  be  placed  in  a  street  of  less  than  forty-eight  feet  in 
width.  A  special  permit  is  required  for  them.  The  kitchen-hearth  should 
be  of  brick  or  stone  for  at  least  2  feet  in  width  outside  the  fire-plaoi!:. 
Corridors  should  be  not  less  than  4  feet  in  width,  and  made  of  stone  or 
arched  in  brick.  The  windows  are  always  furnished  with  double  sashes, 
and  are  generally  made  in  the  French-casement  style,  opening  like 
folding  doors  at  the  center.  The  outer  ones  in  the  old  style  open  out- 
ward, but  in  consequence  of  the  occurrence  of  many  accidents,  the  new 
law  obliges  them  to  be  made  to  open  inward,  like  the  inner  pair;  and 
this  occasioning  some  inconvenience  in  the  fastening  back  and  in  their 
use,  the  American  sash  or  hoisting  window  has  lately  come  into  use. 
Still  they  are  used  double,  saving  a  large  amount  of  fuel  in  winter  and 
dust  and  heat  in  summer.*  The  doors  are  generally  double  or  folding 
doors,  opening  at  the  center,  one  half  generally  fastened  and  the  other 
free  for  ordinary  use.  Tbey  are  very  convenient,  and  project  thus  much 
less  into  the  room.  In  large  houses  with  very  thick  walls,  the  half  wing 
of  such  a  door  is  generally  covered  by  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  The 
kitchen  floors  are  often  completely  tiled  with  stone,  marble,  or  encaustic 
tiles.  The  floors  of  the  best  rooms  in  most  houses,  both  old  and  new, 
are  laid  with  parquetry  square  tablets  of  hard  variegated  wood,  such 
as  oak,  ash,  walnut,  or  mahogany.  They  are  sometimes  still  further 
enriched  by  inlaying  with  other  costly  woods.  They  are  tongued  and 
grooved  together,  and  laid  on  a  soft  pine  or  blind  floor.  They  are 
waxed  and  polished  frequently  and  quickly  by  regular  polishers,  who 
keep  these  floors  in  order,  receiving  pay  by  the  year. 

27.  Earthenware  or  porcelain  stoves  are  invariably  used  for  heating 
apartments.  The  fire-door  or  heating-place  for  the  best  rooms  generally 
opens  upon  some  outside  corridor,  passage,  kitchen,  or  inferior  room. 
The  stoves  are  frequently  set  diagonally  across  a  corner  of  the  room, 
and  thus  do  not  take  up  much  space,  large  as  they  are.  They  are  fre- 
quently of  the  size  of  a  bookcase,  and  much  higher  than  the  modern 
ones.    They  are  generally  ornate,  and  are  sometimes  of  very  rich  and 

*  lu  summer,  the  outer  windows  are  frequently  unshipped  and  stored. 
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artistically-decorated  patterns.  They  certainly  give  oat  a  very  pleasant 
and  aniforin  warmth,  and  when  once  the  fire  is  made  it  lasts  through 
the  day  aud  late  into  the  night,  having  all  the  uniformity  of  a  bake. 
oveD.  Indeed  these  stoves  somewhat  resemble  the  oven,  as  inside  the< 
oater  or  ornamental  shell  there  is  a  heavy  liuing  of  brick  and  clay. 
This  is  protected  by  a  grating  against  injury  from  careless  handling  of 
tbe  fuel.  Through  this  structure  the  iiues  wind  around  with  many  turns 
until  the  smoke,  before  reaching  the  chimney,  has  parted  with  all  its 
available  heat.  The  heat  is  retained  for  a  great  length  of  time  by  the 
brick  and  earthenware  of  the.  structure.  Thus  there  is  neither  tbe 
bcorching  heat  of  an  iron  stove  nor  the  sudden  fluctuations  and  extrava- 
gant waste  of  an  open  fire-place;  and,  where  fuel  is  as  costly  as  in 
Vienna,  these  stoves  are  valuable  for  their  economy. 

28.  Before  commencing  a  building,  a  permit  must  be  obtained  by 
placing  a  copy  of  the  plans,  sections,  and  elevations  in  the  hands  of  the 
mnnicipal  building-commissioner,  to  be  approved  and  signed  by  him. 

Jter  these  plans  are  examined  and  approved  as  in  conformity  with  the 
existing  building-laws,  no  deviations  are  allowed  without  special  notice 
to  the  proper  authorities.  The  building  and  the  materials  used  are  con- 
stantly and  strictly  inspected  by  the  inspector  of  buildings,  and  an  in- 
junetUm  is  quickly  served  if  bad  material  is  employed,  the  plan  altered, 
or  any  building-law  infringed.  No  newly -finished  building  can  be  occu- 
pied until  inspected  and  approved  by  the  proper  authorities  as  of  sate 
and  proper  construction,  as  well' as  x>erfectly  dry  and  as  complying  with 
all  sanitary  regulations.  In  matters  of  taste  in  the  external  decoration 
or  design  of  a  front  or  fagade  of  a  new  building  the  government  retains 
sapervising  power.  Elevations  are  to  accompany  the  plans,  and,  al* 
though  in  regard  to  architectural  style  there  are  no  positive  regalations, 
yet  the  proper  authorities  suppress  or  modify  a  positively  ugly  exterior, 
at  least  in  so  far  as  it  would  oflend  public  taste. 

29.  This  report  on  the  construction  of  the  dwellings  of  Vienna  cannot 
be  more  appropriately  closed  than  by  a  brief  description  of  two  kinds  of 
what;  may  be  termed  self-supporting  brick  arches,  which  are  constructed 
la  Yienna  by  the  skilled  masons  loithout  the  ttseof  centering  or  any  tempo- 
rary supports  during  tlmr  construction.  They  are  only  used  in  Austria, 
and  tliey  show  not  only  the  great  skill  and  dexterity  of  these  ma- 
sons, but  such  a  mechanical  knowledge  applied  to  construction  as  is 
nowhere  else*  applied  to  the  same  purpose.  This  construction  of  arch- 
ing self-sustained  during  construction  no  doubt  had  its  origin  years 
ago  under  the  old  building-laws,  which  required  all  of  the  apartments  of  a 
groand-floor  or  parterre  to  be  arched.  As  that  floor  contains  generally 
not  only  lodging-roon^s,  but  offices  and  flue  stores,  the  desire  naturally 
arose  to  produce  as  light-looking,  flat,  and  pleasing  an  arch  as  could  be 
safely  constructed  before  iron  beams  and  girders  came  into  use,  avoid- 
ing the  .heavy  and  clumsy-looking  barrel  and  gothic  arches  for  low. 
pitched  ceilings,  as  well  as  the  great  expense  of  centering  during  their 
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construction.  There  are  two  kinds  of  these  so-called  ^'  Platzelgetcolbe^— 
flat  self'Sttsiaining  crown-arches.  The  self-sustaining  featare  consists  in 
its  power  of  supporting  itself  during  construction  without  centering. 
One  of  these  arches  is  called  the  "  Welsh,"  and  the  other  the  "  Bohe- 
mian." Why  Welsh  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  but  the  "Bo- 
hemian "  arch,  we  have  been  informed,  originated  in  the  kingdom,  now 
the  province,  of  Bohemia,  and  was  originally  designed  and  introduced 
by  the  very  skillful  masons  of  that  country,  who  still  preserve  their 
peculiarities  of  practice,  both  in  Prague  and  in  Vienna. 

Front  and  rear  walls  being  coustructed,  and  the  building  in  the  rough 
entirely  put  up  and  roofed  in,  cross-girder  arches,  (called  gurien^)  really 
brick  girders  in  the  place  of  the  present  iron  ones,  are  thrown  across 
the  rooms  to  be  arched.  These  cross- girder  arches  are  generally  two 
bricks  in  width,  and  one  and  a  half  to  two  bricks  in  height  at  the  cen- 
ter. The  footings  or  abutments  are  always  carried  up  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  regular  walls  until  they  project  one  and  a  half  bricks 
beyond  the  inside  face  of  the  walls.  These  cross-gider-arches  are  after- 
ward completed  on  a  regular  centering  of  wood  with  a  groove  of  about  1} 
inches  in  depth  on  their  sides  for  the  support  between  three  of  these  flat- 
crown-arches.  The  same  depth  of  curved  groove  is  also  cut  in  the  front 
and  reap  walls  (following  the  shape  of  the  curve  of  the  arch)  while  con- 
structing. For  the  "  Welsh  arch/^  the  girder-arches  are  generally  placed 
at  the  center  of  each  pier  between  two  windows,  being  from  10  to  12  feet 
apart.  The  Welsh  arch  is  never  used  over  that  width,  but  may  be  of 
the  full  length  required  by  the  depth  of  the  room,  although  not  usually 
over  18  to  22  feet  in  length.  It  is  a  favorite  arch  for  halls  and  en- 
trance-passages not  exceeding  that  width.  For  the  ^'  Bohemian"  arch 
the  girder-arches  are  generally  placed  at  every  second  pier  of  a 
room,  say  16  or  18  to  20  feet  apart,  corresponding  to  the  widths 
or  rather  to  the  depth,  of  the  room.  In  all  cases  these  arches  are 
used  in  square  apartments,  or  as  nearly  square  as  they  can  be  ar- 
ranged. Through  the  girder-arches  run  strong  lock  or  anchor  iron^  to 
guard  against  the  pressure  on  the  sustaining- walls.  The  '^  Welsh"  arch 
s  segmental  in  all  directions ;  the  ^'  Bohemian  "  is  a  spandrel  arch,  or 
dome,  growing  out  of  a  square  apartment.  The  courses  are  laid  in  the 
form  of  circular  arcs,  commenced  in  the  corners,  and  curved  and  decliu- 
ing  toward  them.  In  either  of  the  two  methods,  every  course  of  the 
arch  laid  in  this  way  without  a  centering  is  really  complete  and  self-sns- 
taining,  very  nearly  as  much  so  as  if  the  whole  of  the  vault  were  tin- 
shed  and  finally  closed.  The  spandrels,  particularly  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Bohemian  arch,  are  filled  up  solid  for  about  one-third  or 
one-fourth  of  the  size  of  the  vault.  Both  kinds  are  closed  with  half 
a  brick  or  six  inches  thickness  at  the  crown  or  center.  The  sole  guide 
or  the  mason  is  the  curve  and  nosing-line  on  the  wall  and  girders,  and 
a  center-pole  or  other  mark  for  height  set  up  for  the  closing-point  at 
the  crown.    The  rest  is  all  guided  by  the  practiced  eye  of  the  workman. 
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The  rise  of  the  "Welsh  arch '^  is  generally  one  twenty- fourth  the  span. 
The  ^^ Bohemian  arch"  is  also  very  flat  at  the  crown  as  compared  with 
a  fall  center  hemispherical  dome.    The  Welsh  arch  is  generally  com- 
menced by  one  mason  at  each  end;  the  '^Bohemian  arch"  by  foar 
masons,  one  in  each  corner,  until  the  corners  meet,  and  they  are  then 
completed  by  two,  of  whom  one  finally  goes  on  top  the  yet  incomplete 
arch  and  hands  in  the  materials,  while  the  other  one,  in  the  central  hole 
below,  attends  to  the  setting  and  the  eye-line  of  the  courses.    These 
men  are  so  skilled  and  practiced  in  their  trade  that  they  hit  by  the  mere 
use  of  the  eye  the  true  lines  of  the  proper  curves,  as  perfectly  as  if  they 
were  guided  by  a  pattern  or  centering,  and  attain  the  closing- point  at 
the  crown  with  the  utmost  precision.    Very  rich  mortar  is  used  for  these 
arcfa^.    Each  brick  of  a  whole  course  has  to  support  itself,  and  skill  in 
the  mechanical  manipulation  consists  in  keeping  every  course  to  its 
proper  and  unbroken  curve  in  every  direction,  and  the  courses  at  the 
proper  dip  to  the  plan,  as  well  as  in  applying  and  bedding  the  brick  in 
its  proper  place  at  once,  by  merely  rubbing  it  as  it  were  into  its  bed  and 
into  position,  never  JcnocJcing  it  up  or  down,  or  back  and  forth,  by  the 
use  of  a  hammer,  and  thus  breaking  and  disturbing  its  bond  or  adhesion 
to  the  mortar.    As  surely  as  this  is  done,  or  the  curve-lines  crippled,  the 
whole  will  come  down  after  six  or  eight  courses  more  have  been  applied 
at  the  very  point  at  which  those  disturbances  occurred.    These  arches 
are  often  finished  with  dififerent-colored  bricks  and  with  pointed  joints 
without  plastering,  to  show  the  beauty  of  their  mechanical  construction 
This  is  seen  in  many  old  buildings  and  in  the  corridors  and  entrances  to 
the  new  arsenal  and  other  ^^rohbau^  p*  unplastered  or  raw  brick.'') 
Ihe  plans  and  sections,  Plate  XI,  will  show  the  general  principle  of  these 
^DgeoionsIy-coDstracted  arches. 
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30.  We  cannot  bat  admire  the  architectare  and  the  embellishment  of 
the  new  dwellings  in  Vienna,  and  give  due  credit  to  th^  architects  of  that 
city  for  the  great  advance  which  has  been  made  daring  the  past  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years,  particularly  after  the  political  changes  of  1848,  and 
since  the  new  impulse  was  given  to  building  after  the  demolition  of  the 
old  fortifications  and  the  enlargement  of  the  city  by  the  incorporation 
of  the  formerly  outlying  thirty-four  suburbs  with  the  central  or  old  city. 
The  history  of  the  development  of  architecture  in  Vienna  can  only  be 
traced  back  through  its  remfiining  monumental  buildings  as  far  as  the 
thirteenth  oentury.  Of  the  Koman  period  there  remain  only  two  exam- 
ples, and  these  are  of  the  time  in  which  the  Gothic  style  had  already 
obtained  the  preference.  They  are  the  western  facade  and  turret  of 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Stephen's,  and  the  nave  and  transepts  of  the 
Court  Church  of  St.  Michael's.  More  abundant  are  the  remaining 
evidences  of  the  building  activity  and  architectural  development  of 
the  Gothic  ptyle  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  fine  chapel  of  the 
Knights  Templars  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  the  St.  Augustine  and  Minorite 
churches,  the  nave  and  choir  of  St.  Maria  on  the  Stairs,  the  tower 
and  choir  of  St.  Michael's,  and  the  apsidal  choir  and  the  incompara- 
bly beautiful  tower  of  St.  Stephen's  are  illustrations  of  styles  which 
left  their  impress  also  on  the  private  dwellings  of  that  and  the  follow- 
ing period  in  the  many  steep  roofs  and  gables,  projecting  oriels  and 
turrets.  Vienna  is  under  small  architectural  obligation  to  the  renais- 
sance period,  as,  after  the  first  siege  of  the  city  by  the  Turks,  the 
whole  energy  of  its  people  was  expended  in  the  improvement  of  its 
fortifications,  and  in  more  peaceful  times  taste  in  art  was  principally 
directed  by  the  leading  fraternities  of  religions  orders,  who,  in  their 
numerous  new  church  buildings,  restorations,  and  remodelings,  often 
produced  depressing  combinations  of  styles,  either  too  plain  and  sober  or 
too  showy  and  pretentions. 

31.  During  the  reigns  of  the  Emperors  Joseph  I  and  Charles  VI,  an- 
other impulse  to  the  building-arts  was  given  by  the  examples  of  their 
luxury  and  splendor-loving  nobles  and  the  princes  of  the  empire,  led 
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by  that  great  patron  and  admirer  of  the  fine  arts,  the  celebrated  Prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy,  who,  by  the  erection  and  embellishment  of  palaces 
and  pablic  bnildings,  ably  seconded  by  the  talent  of  their  celebrated 
architect,  Fisher  of  Brbach,  produced  such  fine  works  as  the  Charles 
and  St.  Peter's  churches,  the  imperial  summer  palace  at  Schonbrun, 
the  imperial  winter  riding-school,  the  court  library,  and  many  public 
offices.  The  palaces  of  Prince  Eagien,  Trautson,  Mannsfield,  Auers- 
berg,  Lichtenstein,  Schwarzenberg,  Daunish,  and  Kinsky,  the  celebrated 
^-Belvidere,"  and  numerous  other  equally  splendid  buildings  of  the 
times.  But  the  disastrous  and  long  continued  French  wars,  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  and 
the  Hungarian,  Italian,  and  other  provincial  troubles  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  first  half  of  that  century,  and  up  to  the  final  political 
changes  in  1848,  had  retarded,  nay  paralyzed,  all  the  industrial  and 
line  arts  in  Anstria^  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  Continental  Europe.  The 
little  of  what  was  done  during  that  period  in  domestic  architecture  was 
made  ap  of  bad  imitations  of  debased  Italian  and  servile  copies  of  poor 
examples  of  French  and  Belgian  style,  derisively,  but  not  not  inaptly, 
designated  by  the  fun-loving  art  critics  of  the  times  as  "the  curly  wig 
and  qaeue  style,''  on  account  of  the  many  unmeaning  twists  and  turns 
of  design,  meant  for  ornaments,  or  introduced  as  so-called  architectural 
features.  The  development  of  native  talent  and  taste  in  arts  were  also 
moch  retarded  during  that  period  by  the  old  system  of  bureaucracy,  in 
which  councillors,  superannuated  and  incompetent  directors,  assumed 
the  control  of  the  public  taste,  afifbrding  no  opportunity  for  the  exercise 
of  individual  talents. 

32.  But  after  the  displacjement  of  this  old  depressing  system,  and 
after  the  call  of  the  talented  and  eminent  architects  Yanderniill  and 
Sicanlsburg  to  the  head  of  the  Vienna  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  1845, 
and  with  the  enlargement  of  the  city,  and  the  establishment  of  schools 
of  design  and  industrial  and  technical  institutes,  museums,  art  schools, 
and  by  the  energetic  and  praiseworthy  exertion  of  the  Engineers  and 
Architects'  Association,  a  new  and  well-directed  impulse  was  given  to 
tiie  industrial  arts,  and  that  of  architectui^e  in  particular.  It  was  greatly 
aided  by  the  im^)erial  decree  promulgated  in  October,  1857,  directing 
the  erection  of  great  public  works  and  improvements  on  a  grand  scale. 
The  adoption  of  a  wide  King  street  around  the  inner  city  and  improve- 
ments after  the  example  of  those  of  Paris  were  contemplated,  the  erec- 
tion of  two  new  museums  for  art  and  natural  history  collections,  an  ex- 
change, new  parliament  houses,  and  a  grand  university  building,  a  new 
"Bathhouse,"  (city  hall  or  hotel de  ville,)  an  Imperial  theater,  exten- 
•<^ive  improvements  and  additions  to  the  imperial  palace,  a  palace  of  jus- 
tice, the  new  opera-house,  and  many  others  were  projected,  for  which 
either  sdect,  local,  or  general  competition  among  architects  was  invited 
and  the  designs  of  native  artists  received  the  principal  premiums. 

33.  These  were  enterprises  of  such  importance  and  magnitude,  that 
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their  execution,  under  favorable  circumstances,  within  the  next  ten  or 
twenty  years,  will  mark  this  as  a  grand  epoch  in  architecture.  These 
works,  which  are  put  into  the  hands  of  the  most  worthy  masters  of  their 
arts,  will  add  a  luster  to  the  times,  and  magnificence  and  dignity  to  the 
great  imperial  city  of  Vienna.  Several  of  these  works  have  already  been 
commenced ;  the  designs  and  models  for  all  of  them  are  prepared  aud 
approved.  The  fondness  for  the  Gothic  style  ifor  ecclesiastical  structures, 
which  has  been  kept  alive  by  grand  old  examples,  and  nourished  by  the 
continual  repairs,  and  the  finally  thorough  restoration  of  that  splendid 
example,  the  southern  tower,  and  western  fa9ade,  aud  gable  of  the  church 
of  St.  Stephens,  was  in  later  years  followed  by  the  erection  of  the  rich 
Imperial  Yotive  or  Memorial  Church,  the  new  Lazarite,  Elizabeth,  and 
several  other  conspicuous  church-structures  in  that  style.  The  new 
Hotel  de  Yille  is  also  now  building  in  tastefully  enriched  Italian  Gothic 
In  many  of  the  proposed  new  public  buildings  above  mentioned,  the 
Italian  renaissance  style  is  predominant,  while  the  French  renaissance,  or 
louvre  style,  is  only  shown  in  more  isolated  examples.  Although  for 
private  dwellings  a  so-called  general  eclecticism  exists  here  as  elsewhere, 
there  is  an  acknowledged  predilection  toward  the  vigorous  and  massive 
forms  of  the  Italian  renaissance  in  preference  to  the  elaborate  aud 
lighter,  but  therefore  probably  more  eflfete,  French  school  of  architecture. 

All  of  the  afore-mentioned  causes  of  building  impulse,  seconded  by 
these  projected  designs  for  the  erection  of  public  works,  had  also  an 
invigorating  and  salutary  influence  on  the  architecture  and  embellish- 
ment of  private  dwellings,  and  one  of  the  first  and  best  examples  of  the 
successful  reconciliation  of  tasteful  architectural  embellishments  with 
the  demands  of  practical  wants  and  domestic  usefulness  is  perhaps  the 
new  group  of  buildings  called  "  Henry's  Court,"  the  apartment-houses 
already  alluded  to  under  the  head  of  plans  and  constructions. 

It  has  since  that  time  become  almost  a  point  of  honor  with  owners 
and  architects  to  give  the  fa9ades  of  new  private  dwellings  more  or  less 
rich  architectural  embellishment.  Although  they  may  appear  some- 
times overdone,  or  in  want  of  harmony  with  their  frequently  very 
economical  and  consequently  meager  internal  finish  and  arrangements, 
yet  we  find  many  tasteful  improvements  among  the  lately  erected 
dwellings.  Since  the  renewed  vigor  of  the  many  powerful  and  energetic 
building  associations,  who  avail  themselves  of  the  best  constructive  and 
architectural  talent  of  the  country,  a  large  number  of  palatial  group 
or  block  buildings  have  been  erected  in  that  impressive  Italian  renais- 
sance style,  which  gives  to  the  new  Eing  street  more  the  appearance  of 
a  street  of  palaces  than  of  dwellings  or  apartment-houses.  It  is  worthy 
of  this  great  city,  aud  its  equal  can  rarely  be  found  elsewhere.  The 
great  Italian  cities,  in  their  most  flourishing  periods  of  architectural 
grandeur,  did  not  excel  it.  It  is  true  that  there  may  be,  in  some  portions 
of  the  new  Bing-street,  a  little  too  much  uniformity,  but  this  is  wel 
compensated  by  the  large  number  of  independent  prominent  privat 
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dwellings  and  real  palaces,  such  as  those  of  Grand  Dukes  William  aud 
Ludwig  Victor;  of  the  Duke  of  WUrttemberg,  now  the  Hotel  Imperial; 
the  palaces  of  Todesco,  of  Epstein,  and  of  others;  the  Grand  Hotel,  the 
Hotel  de  France,  Hotel  Austria,  Hotel  Britannia,  Hotel  Metropole, 
Hotel  Donau,  and  many  more. 

34.  This  gratifying  advance,  not  only  in  the  higher  or  so-called  fine 
fLT%  such  as  architecture,  paiuting,  and  sculpture,  but  ia  the  industrial, 
techoical,  and  mechanical  arts  and  the  trades  connected  therewith, 
within  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  is  evidently  mainly  due  to  the 
establishment  of  many  schools  and  educational  institutions  on  a  pop- 
ular and  economical  scale,  which  are  accessible  to  the  humblest  and 
poorest  in  the  laud  for  a  small  compensation,  and  often  entirely  free  of 
charge,  where  all  the  elements  of  industrial  knowledge,  up  to  the  high- 
est branches  of  art-culture,  are  taught,  and  where  the  students  are 
guided  by  the  ablest  professors,  and  their  equally  well  qualified  and 
competent  assistants,  and  senior  pupils — the  latter  of  whom  thus  are 
not  only  teachers,  but  are  executors  of  both  public  and  private  works. 
Thus  the  professors  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts  furnish  architectural 
designs.  Professors  of  painting  and  sculpture,  with  their  advanced 
pupils,  execute  work  on  public  and  private  buildings  of  the  empire,  in 
addition  to  that  done  by  regular  practitioners  of  those  arts. 

But  the  artisans  also,  the  masses  engaged  in  mechanical  occupations, 
have  derived  great  benefit  from  being  taught  the  art  of  drawing,  not  in 
its  aesthetic  sense  only,  as  relating  to  forms  of  beauty,  but  in  its  tech- 
nical sense,  as  enabling  them  to  understand  a  drawing  and  to  execute 
the  work  by  the  aid  of  the  graphic  plan  alone ;  and  they  are  taught  in 
a  practical  manner  so  that  they  can  execute  these  drawings  themselves. 
They  are  thus  able  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  models,  which  previously 
could  be  furnished  only  by  a  few  cultivated  experts.  Now,  every  in- 
structed and  skilled  artisan  being  competent  to  work  from  designs 
furnished  him,  or  to  furnish  and  execute  them  himself,  with  only  occa- 
sional finishing-touches  by  the  professors  of  the  arts,  these  economical 
and  tasteful  architectural  embellishments  of  dwellings  have  become  the 
rule  instead  of  the  exception.  We  thus  find  the  skrlled  mason  and 
stoccoworker  of  the  present  day  executing  any  design  laid  before  him. 
And  so  with  the  house-painter,  the  carpenter,  the  cabinet-maker,  the 
stouecQtter,  the  smith,  the  worker  in  anj*^  wood,  mineral,  or  metal. 

3o.  The  Yiennese  thus  get  their  architectural  details  well  and  eco- 
nomically executed  by  artisans,  their  designs  furnished  by  competent 
architects,  their  sculpture  done  in  any  material  in  an  artistic  manner, 
and  their  house-painting  either  in  plain  and  tasteful  style  by  the  skilled 
workman  or  in  the  highest  style  of  art  by  numerous  professional  artists. 
£very  one  of  their  better  class  of  dwellings  is  now  designed  and  ex- 
ecuted with  a  tasteful  fa9ade,  and  they  are  often  enriched  with  consid- 
e^ble  architectural  embellishment,  and  sometimes  with  sculpture  ex- 
ecuted in  stone,  cements,  or  terracotta ;  entrance-halls,  public  or  grand 
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stairways  are  famished  in  the  same  mauner,  and  often  farther  eDriched 
by  scagliola  or  real  and  variegated  marbles  on  the  walls  and  frescoes  on 
the  ceilings.  The  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  living  and  social  rooms  in 
their  dwellings  are  always  painted,  at  least  in  plain  and  tasteful  \vater 
or  encaastic  colors,  and  are  often  embellished  by  works  of  artists  in 
fresco  and  oil  painting.  They  are  thus  enabled  to  prodace  their  pres 
ent  and  their  best  style  of  buildings  by  the  combination  of  the  three 
sister  arts  of  architectare,  painting,  and  sculpture,  giving  these  build- 
ings a  harmonious  and  finished  appearance,  totally  unattainable  with 
the  mere  meager  architectural  composition  and  execution  sach  as  is 
seen  in  less  favored  countries.  Drawing  has  been  incorporated,  for  at 
least  forty  years  past,  as  a  useful  and  necessary  branch  of  common  ed- 
ucation in  the  ordinary  and  high  schools.  It  has  been  considered  as 
indispensable  in  the  school  system  as  grammar,  reading,  and  writing, 
and  the  masses  have  reaped  as  much  benefit  from  the  former  as  from 
the  latter.    The  public  taste  has  been  vastly  improved. 

36.  I  cannot  close  this  paper  on  the  construction  and  embellishuieut 
of  dwellings  without  expressing  my  admiration  of  that  splendid  pro- 
duct of  architectural  skill  and  artistic  embellishment,  the  new  opera- 
house,  and  of  several  of  the  lately  erected  new  theaters,  as  well  a«  of 
the  grandeur  and  palatial  magnificence  of  the  new  railway-stations. 
The  ^'  Staat^-bahn  "  and  New  Southern  stations  especially  are  structures 
which,  in  their  tasteful  designs  and  richness  of  embellishment  have 
not  thus  far  been  equaled  in  any  part  of  the  world* 
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CHAPTER  I. 


TERRA  COTTA,  TILES,  AND  CEMENTS. 

Terra ootta;  Molded  brick;  Austrian  manufactures ;  Tiles;  Bonding  walls ; 
Peculur  kinds  of  bricks  ;  Lathino  and  furring  ;  Cements  ;  Foundations  ;  Ba- 
51X9 ;  Castings  ;  Mastic  ;  Cement  breakwaters. 

1.  Tebba  cotta. — Among  the  bailding-materials  which  met  the  eye 
in  the  greatest  abandance  at  Yienna  were  terra  cotta  and  molded 
brick.  Some  American  companies  are  now  commencing  the  manufac- 
tare  of  these  articles,  as  ^ell  as  of  tiles,  for  paving  purposes,  although 
we  still  import  largely. 

2.  The  most  beautifully  designed  and  most  richly  colored  terra  cotta 
was  exhibited  by  the  Anstrians  themselves.  It  is  of  a  darker  cx)lor  than 
the  English,  something  between  cream  and  chocolate,  and  not  so  hard 
as  that  of  the  latter  country.  It  stands  frost,  however,  very  fairly,  and 
is  produced  at  a  moderate  figure  in  money.  Brackets,  columns,  balus- 
ters, and  also  fountains  and  statues,  were  exhibited  by  the  Austrians 
and  the  North  Germans.  The  English  themselves  were  excessively  as- 
tonished at  the  perfection  which  this  manufacture  had  reached  in  Aus- 
tria and  the  beauty  of  the  designs.  It  is  well  known  that  this  material  is 
more  durable  than  stone,  as  is  now  apparent  in  the  British  Houses  of 
Parliament  in  Liondon.  It  also  does  away  with  the  great  expense  at- 
tending the  reproduction  of  the  same  pattern  in  stone.  The  architectural 
forms  above  cited  are,  in  many  cases,  used  merely  for  ornament,  and 
sustain  no  weight ;  they  are  therefore  made  in  this  case  to  the  greatest 
advantage  of  terra  cotta,  and  sometimes  of  cast  cement,  which  will  be 
referred  to  later.  i 

3.  As  a  contrast  to  this,  we  may  call  attention  to  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  cut  granite  employed  in  this  country,  at  which  foreigners  stand 
aghast 

This  most  intractable  of  stones  is  never  used  on  the  continent  for  any 
other  portion  of  a  building  than  the  basement  and  foundations.  Our 
own  experience  shows  that  it  has  far  less  value  than  brick  in  resisting 
tire,  while  the  process  of  cutting  it  is  most  laborious  and  expensive. 

4.  The  tendency  of  modem  improvement  is  certainly  to  the  production 
of  effect  with  economy  of  money  and  material.  The  French  will  pre- 
pare a  better  meal  than  any  other  people  with  less  matter  and  at  half 
the  expense.  The  Germans  will  get  solid  enjoyment  out  of  small  sums 
of  money,  but  with  us  extravagance  and  lack  of  result  are  too  apt  to  go 
bnd  in  hand.    The  stone  used  for  building  purposes  in  Paris  can  be 
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cat  with  a  knife  when  first  qaarried,  and  becomes  qaite  hard  ou  expo- 
sure to  the  air.  The  utmost  richness  of  design  is  thus  rendered  possi- 
ble at  small  expense. 

5.  Where  cast  iron  is  used,  as  in  this  country,  some  money  is  saved 
by  using  few  patterns  and  making  the  ornaments  of  every  story  of  a 
building  alike.  The  result  is  not  beautiful,  but  it  is  cheap.  But  why 
should  this  peculiarity  of  iron  be  copied  in  the  New  York  post-office? 
Difierences  of  design  for  the  dififerent  stories  were  possible  without  ad- 
ditional expense,  but  now  every  door  and  every  window  on  the  exterior 
is  alike,  and  the  eye,  wandering  over  its  vast  expanse,  turns  sickeued 
and  wearied  awa^^  to  gaze  at  some  more  congenial  object.  The  neglect 
of  some  simple  matter  like  this  has  been  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  maDy 
of  our  most  prominent  buildings.  The  new  cathedral-building  on  Fifth 
avenue.  New  York,  is  an  imposing  and  striking  building,  but  in  the 
traceries  of  the  windows  and  above  the  main  portal,  which  in  the  old 
types  of  Europe  are  treated  with  the  delicacy  and  lightness  of  lace- work, 
there  is  here  a  heaviness,  a  clumsiness,  and  a  rigidity  excessively  dis- 
appointing to  the  lover  of  art.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  not  long 
since,  in  an  editorial,  said  that  our  people  are  not  sufficiently  educated 
in  art-matters,  or  in  building,  to  form  independent  opinions  on  tbej^e 
subjects.  They  are  too  apt  to  believe  implicitly  in  the  dictum  of  pro- 
fessional men,  especially  if  they  possess  the  reputation  of  having^  stad- 
ied  in  foreign  schools.  We  are,  however,  improving,  and  it  seems  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  foster  in  every  way  the  growth  of  art-muse- 
ums and  schools,  for  which  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  in  London, 
forms  the  best  existing  model. 

6.  Bricks. — The  molded  brick  exhibited  at  Vienna  are  made  with 
little  additional  apparatus  and  form  a  very  effective  material  for  pro- 
ducing architectural  effects.  Similar  varieties  have  been  used  for  cen- 
turies in  Northern  Italy,  and  are  now  being  taken  up  quite  extensively 
in  England.  Hollow  cellular  bricks  were  to  be  seen  in  large  numbers; 
these  are  pierced  with  longitudinal  holes,  reducing  the  weight  about 
one-third,  and  are  quite  useful  in  springing  arches  and  vaults  between 
iron  beams  in  the  construction  of  fire-proof  floors.  They  are  made  also 
in  the  skew-back  pattern  and  are  much  superior  to  the  compositions 
lately  introduced  among  us  for  similar  purposes.  A  few  are  manufac- 
tured at  present  in  New  York.  The  ordinary  building-brick  of  Vienna 
is  larger  than  ours,  being  at  least  a  foot  long  and  is  excessively  porous. 
They  are  laid  with  the  exterior  half  of  the  joint  open  and  an  inch  wide, 
for  the  purpose  of  keying  on  a  coating  of  cement,  which  is  there  used 
as  a  substitute  for  mastic,  and  is  durable,  cheap,  and  capable  of  adapts 
tion  to  all  architectural  forms. 

7.  The  most  important  terra  cotta  and  brick  works  in  Austria  are  the 
Wienerberger,  in  the  environs  of  Vienna,  and  much  of  the  beauty  of  the 
modern  portion  of  this  city  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  their  mate 
rials  by  Austrian  architects;  they  are  always  pleasing  in  design  and  in 
color. 
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8.  The  best  exhibition  of  tiles  was  made  by  England.  We  all  know 
the  MiDton  and  Maw  tiles,  and  we  import  such  a  quantity  of  them  that 
little  need  here  be  said  in  regard  to  them.  The  delicate  patterns^  how- 
ever, which  these  firms  produce  render  it  impossible  to  bake  them  to  a 
sufficient  degree  of  flintiness,  and  the  result  is  that  they  do  not  stand 
much  wear  when  used  for  pavements.  They  lose  their  colors  and  chip 
around  the  edges,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Parliament  Houses  in  London, 
aod  in  some  buildings  in  this  country.  Other  more  expensive  and  more 
durable  tiles  are  made  by  cutting  out  the  pattern  to  a  depth  of  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  and  illing  it  up  with  colored  paste.  The  whole  is  then  baked 
together. 

The  nse  of  tiles  for  dadoes  and  wainscoting  is  becoming  prevalent 
abroad,  and  plain  glazed  tiles  are  used  in  England  to  cover  the  entire 
walls  of  water-closets,  bath-rooms,  and  kitchens,  as  they  can  be  readily 
washed,  and  retain  no  malaria  nor  odor. 

Tiles  of  clay  or  earthenware — those  above  referred  to  having  a  kaolin 
or  China-ware  basis — used  for  roofing  purposes,  were  exhibited.  Some 
of  these  we're  flat  and  were  used  exactly  like  slates ;  others  had  various 
curved  shapes  for  rendering  the  joints  tight,  and  still  others  were  glazed 
to  enable  them  better  to  shed  the  rain.  Their  weight  renders  them  less 
liable  than  slate  to  removal  by  the  wind,  and  their  red  color  gives  a 
very  picturesque  effect  to  the  roofs.  They  are  also  more  durable  than 
slate,  but,  being  heavier,  they  require  heavier  timber  in  the  roof  for 
their  support.  One  eccentricity  in  this  line  were  tiles  of  glass;  these,  as 
well  as  the  earthenware,  are  better  non-conductors  than  .slate. 

9.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  in  this  connection,  to  refer  to  the  old 
Roman  tiles,  seen  still  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  iu  a  good  state  of  pres- 
ervation, especially  in  the  remains  of  aqueducts  and  in  such  structures 
as  the  great  arched  openings  in  Bome.  They  are  some  3  inches  in 
•thickness,  and  often  2  feet  long  by  7  inches  in  width.  They  are  used  to 
bind  together  walls  constructed  mainly  of  rubble  or  small  stones.  Once 
every  two  feet,  or  thereabouts,  in  a  vertical  direction,  the  stone-work  is 
carefully  leveled  off  and  two  or  three  courses  of  these  tiles  are  laid  in 
bond.  The  resulting  structure  is  of  great  strength,  as  its  duration 
Qotil  the  present  time  sufficiently  proves.  The  regular  recurrence  of 
the  brick  or  tile  work  also  gives  a  good  effect,  breaking  the  masses 
quite  pleasingly. 

10.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  form  of  masonry  should  not  be  adapted 
to  modern  wants  iu  the  construction  of  piers,  and  even  in  buildings, 
lessening,  as  it  would,  the  great  expense  to  which  our  fondness  for  cut 
atone  leads  us.  The  structure  would  be  as  fire-proof  as  any  form  of 
masonry.  I  will  advert,  in  this  connection,  to  the  custom  in  Vienna, 
made  a  necessity  by  the  very  good  building-act  there  in  force,  of  tying 
all  bricK  walls,  especially  those  containing  arched  windows,  by  rods  of 
wrought  iron,  imbedded  in  the  masonry  and  passing  horizontally  above 
the  openings  frbm  end  to  end,  where  they  are  anchored  fast. 
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Another  claase  of  the  Viennese  boilding-act  renders  it  necessary  to 
constract  the  attic-floors  of  brick  to  prevent  the  timbers  of  the  roof 
from  falling  throagh  into  the  lower  stories  in  case  of  fire.  This  was  the 
reason  for  vaulting  the  foreign  cathedrals  beneath  the  wooden  roofs, 
the  roofs  themselves  again  preserving  the  vaulting  from  the  disinte- 
grating effects  of  rain. 

The  best  brick  bond  for  ordinary  walls  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
Flemish  or  the  English.  Headers  and  stretchers  are  placed  alternately 
in  each  row,  the  headers  being  over  the  stretchers  alternately  in  a  ver- 
tical direction. 

11.  The  objection  to  the  use  of  these  bonds  in  America  is  the  fact  tb#t 
they  require  more  face-brick  than  our  own,  and  workmen,  when  com- 
pelled by  architects  to  use  them,  have  been  known  to  put  in  half-bricks, 
which  look  on  the  completion  of  the  wall  exactly  like  headers,  bnt  nat- 
urally serve  no  good  purpose.  The  writer  has  nowhere  seen  better 
bricks  or  better  brick-layers  than  in  America.  Our  joints  are  by  far  the 
thinnest  of  any  in  the  world,  but  with  all  our  regularity  and  exactness 
there  has  been,  until  lately,  but  little  art  displayed  in  brick-work  with 
us.  The  architrave  of  a  window  can  be  readily  formed  of  brick,  all 
molded  to  one  pattern,  and  the  same  is  true  of  continuous  string-courses 
and  cornices ;  brackets  of  terra  cotta  can  be  built  in  under  the  latter, 
and  keystones  of  the  same  material  inserted  into  the  arches.  Many  of 
the  most  pleasing  effects  in  Italian  architecture  have  thus  been  pro- 
duced at  no  great  expense.  The  method  is  as  feasible  here  as  the  con- 
struction of  cast-iron  buildings,  which  are  regarded  by  critics  as  mon- 
strosities, especially  where  the  attempt  is  made  to  give  them  the 
appearance  of  white  marble  or  of  other  stone. 

12.  Otber  bricks  were  formed  so  as  to  dovetail  into  one  another;' and 
they  are  useful  in  the  construction  of  circular  towers  or  of  '^  swell  fronts*^ 
in  brick.  Their  additional  strength  renders  a  reduction  in  the  thicknes^^ 
of  the  wall  possible.  The  use  of  black  bricks  for  ornamental  purposes 
has  become  quite  common  of  late  in  America.  The  color  is  given  them 
by  insertion  into  coal-tar.  In  France  black  bricks  are  also  constantly 
met  with,  but  they  are  there  colored  by  more  intense  baking.  They  are 
of  the  nature  of  clinkers,  and,  as  used  in  France  for  headers  in  the 
English  or  Flemish  bond,  give  a  neat  appearance  to  the  wall.  The  coal- 
tar  process  is  in  all  probability  not  productive  of  a  permanent  color. 

The  other  forms  of  brick  which  were  noticed  were  several  large  varie- 
ties, measuring  18  by  9  by  4^  inches,  used  for  building  cornices.  They 
are  manufactured  by  the  Wienerberg  works.  Wedge-shaped,  solid  bricks 
were  to  be  seen,  for  arches,  and  face-brick,  glazed  in  different  colors. 
There  were  no  machines  exhibited  for  turning  out  pressed  brick  which 
would  compare  with  Amencan  machines  in  neatness  or  in  rapidity  of 
working. 

13.  In  Austria  the  use  of  furring  and  lathing  is  infrequent,  it  being 
customary  to  build  brick  walls  hollow,  to  secure  warmth  and  dryness,  and 
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then  to  plaster  directly  apon  them.  The  use  of  inflammable  material 
is  thus  avoided  and  no  space  is  lost.  Iron  lathing  cannot  be  considered 
asabstitute  anless  the  farring  is  also  iron.  In  another  part  of  this 
paper  the  excellent  provisions  in  the  Vienna  building-act  to  secure  fire- 
proof baildings  will  be  referred  to.  Before  leaving  this  subject  we  will 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  hollow  bricks,  both  square  and  skewbacks, 
are  inaDnfactared  in  thi^  country  by  the  firm  of  Beck  with  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  fhey  also  import  a  very  hard  Oerman  tile,  which  leaves  some- 
thing to  be  desired  in  its  design  and  color. 

14.  Cement. — ^There  were  a  great  many  specimens  of  this  material 
exhibited,  the  strongest  being  the  English  varieties,  though  many  of 
the  Austrian  were  excellent.  The  basis  of  cement,  as  is  welllcnown,  is 
a  limestone  containing  clay.  Clay  mixed  artificially  with  lime,  and 
thns  burned,  will  also  yield  a  good  cement.  The  Bomans,  when  con- 
strncting  works  in  foreign  parts,  and  when  pressed  for  time,  often 
mingled  pulverized  brick  with  common  mortar,  and  produced  in  this 
manner  a  Tery  good  substitute  for  cement.  In  view  of  the  favor  into 
which  red  mortar  for  brick-laying  is  growing  in  this  country,  this  is  a 
hint  which  might  be  ntilized.  A  brick  wall  laid  in  cement  is  stronger 
and  much  dryer  than  one  laid  in  ordinary  mortar,  and  certainly,  if  pul- 
verized brick  is  to  be  cheaply  procured,  its  addition  to  morUir  can  do 
DO  barm. 

15.  A  cnrioas  process  has  of  late  come  in  vogue  in  England,  in  con- 
nection with  the  so-called  Queen  Anne  architecture,  of  carving  .brick 
masonry.  With  the  use  of  red  mortars  pleasing  effects  can  be  produced 
Id  this  way,  though  porous  bricks  are  better  adapted  to  it  than  face- 
bricks,  as  the  latter  show  a  color  when  cut  different  from  that  on  the 
sarface.  Inasmuch  as  many  prominent  architects  of  England  are  using 
this  form  of  decoration,  it  may  be  inferred  that  there  is  something  in  it. 

16.  It  is  common  abroad  to  lay  all  foundation-walls  in  cement;  and 
foandations  consisting  entirely  of  cement  are  coming  by  degrees  into 
general  use.  Thus  were  founded  the  piers  of  the  great  rotunda  at 
Vienna,  ami  these  have  shown  no  signs  of  settling  or  of  other  weakness. 
Here  again  is  an  economy  on  the  use  of  hewn  stone,  as  we  see  it  used, 
for  instance,  in  New  York,  where  a  half-acre  has  been  covered  with 
enormous  granite  blocks  to  form  an  anchorage  for  the  cables  of  the 
great  Brooklyn  suspension-bridge. 

17.  In  a  quarter  of  Vienna,  some  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
Exhibition,  fifty  workmen  were  employed  during  the  progress  of  the 
latter  in  constructing  an  enormous  basin  to  receive  the  water  from  one 
of  the  highest-playing  fountains  of  the  world.  It  is,  perhaps,  200  feet 
in  diameter,  and  the  foundations  commence  15  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  Trenches  were  first  dug  and  lined  with  boards,  then  a  mixture 
of  one  p^rt  cement  to  three  parts  clean  sharp  gravel  was  shoveled  in 
and  rammed.  On  reaching  the  surface,  a  mixture  of  one  part  cement 
^d  one  part  sand  was  used  to  form  the  bed  and  the  coping,  and  the 
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whole  was  neatly  turned,  rubbed  down,  and  finally  polished.    It  pre- 
sents much  the  appearance  of  marble  and  stands  very  well. 

18.  In  a  previous  part  of  this  paper  castings  in  cement  were  referred 
to.  Many  of  these  are  made  without  adding  sand,  and  are  useful  where 
the  same  ornamental  form  is  repeated  in  a  building,  whether  in  brackets, 
balusters,  dentils,  egg-moldings,  or  any  other  ornaments  which  would 
require  much  repetition  in  stone-cutting.  It  is*not  ias  strong  as  granite, 
nor  is  glass  as  serviceable  as  a  diamond  for  many  purposes,  but  they 
both  answer  very  well  in  their  way.  The  cement  is  vastly  less  expen- 
sive, and  forthese  purposes  is  sufficiently  durable. 

19.  A  building  was  erected  on  the  grounds,  by  one  of  the  Austrian 
cement-cdmpanies,  entirely  of  this  material.  The  roof  was  internally 
nearly  flat,  externally  sloping  to  the  eaves,  and  formed  of  one  mass  of 
cement,  varying  from  the  edges  to  the  center  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to 
10  inches  iu  thickness.  The  building  was  about  18  feet  square  and  had 
an  external  stairway  curiously  made  of  a  block  of  cement  for  each  step, 
supported  only  at  one  end,  which  was  imbedded  10  inches  in  the  wall. 
This  led  to  the  roof,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  pariipet  of  cement  and 
was  seemingly  capable  of  supporting  the  weight  of  many  people.  The 
only  improvement  that  the  writer  could  have  suggested  was  a  covering 
of  tin  or  zinc  for  the  roof,  not  to  keep  out  the  rain,  but  to  prevent  the 
wearing  effects  of  the  weather  on  the  large  mass  of  cement  exposed. 
Thus  we  have  learned  the  possibility  of  shipping  an  entire  building  to 
any  point  desired,  in  barrels,  needing  nothing  additional  on  the  ground 
but  water. 

Large  slabs  of  cement  were  also  exhibited,  to  be  used  for  paving-pur- 
poses, measuring  sometimes,  superficially,  6  by  10  feet,  with  a  thickness 
of  4  to  6  inches.  The  writer  has  Seen  these  built  into  a  corner  of  a  stair- 
way,  supported  only  by  two  adjacent  walls,  and  standing  very  well  as 
landing-places.  By  the  processes  above  referred  to  very  cheap  and  strong 
fireproof  stairs  are  constructed  in  Vienna.  Tiles  of  molded  cement  are 
also  used  for  interior  paving,  and  the  New  York  firm  mentioned  above 
imports  some  of  these  from  France,  which  are  very  pleasingly  molded 
in  cements  with  which  various  coloring  ingredients  have  been  mixed 
and  formed  into  tasteful  patterns.  These  do  not  wear  as  well  as  baked 
tiles,  as  they  are  liable  to  chip  at  the  joints;  but  they  are,  of  course, 
better  in  quality  as  the  proportion  of  sand  is  diminished.  Another  form 
of  flooring  consists  of  cement,  laid  in  mass,  into  which  small  bits  of  col- 
ored marble  are  inserted  in  regular  patterns.  The  whole,  when  once 
set,  is  rubbed  down  with  sand  and  holystone  and  polished.  It  is 
thoroughly  impervious  to  water  and  vermin,  and  seems  quite  suitable 
for  kitchens  and  bath-rooms. 

20.  A  traveler  arriving  at  Vienna  is  much  struck  by  the  imposing 
buildings  which  line  the  principal  streets,  their  fronts  stretching  un- 
broken from  100  to  200  feet,  their  cornices  heavy  and  projecting  from 
2«^  to  4  feet,  throwing  rich  shadows,,  and  well  lightened  by  beautiful 
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combinationB  of  ornament.  The  lower  story  is,  in  general,  massive ; 
ample  piers  support  the  masonry  above,  and  perhaps  only  half  of  the 
eatire  width  is  sacrificed  to  show-windows. 

The  Viennese  rely  upon  interior  courts  for  light,  and  do  not  reduce 
the  strips  of  wall  between  the  windows  until,  as  with  us,  the  building 
seems  to  have  hardly  a  leg  left  to  stand  upon.  These  structures  appear 
to  be  built  of  a  light,  cream-colored  stone,  in  no  case  darkened  by  smoke 
or  time.  They  are,  in  reality,  however,  constructed  by  a  combination 
of  tbe  processes  above  described.  The  cream-colored  stone  is  only  a 
coating  of  cement  mixed  with  a  golden-hued  sand  and  well  keyed  into 
the  open  joints  of  the  large  porous  bricks;  while  the  ornamentation  is 
made  up  of  terra  cotta  or  cast  cement.  The  whole  soon  attains  the 
consistency  of  marble  and  wears  as  well,  while  it  is  far  cheaper. 

The  study  of  one  of  these  buildings  during  erection  is  very  interesting. 
The  cornices,  string-courses,  and  pediments  of  windows  are  built  out 
roughly  in  brick }  square  holes  are  left  for  the  insertion  of  brackets. 
Arches  are  sprung  wherever  necessary,  without  affecting  the  architec- 
tural appearance  of  the  structure;  and,  finally,  after  the  whole  has 
been  thoroughly  moistened,  the  cement  is  thrown  on  and  quickly  planed 
into  shape.  It  is  then  played  on  with  a  hose  at  intervals  for  several 
days.  The  front  of  a  building  is  thus  in  a  few  hours  transformed  from 
a  shapeless  mass  of  rough  brick-work  to  a  beautiful  architectural  com. 
position. 

This  must  not  be  confounded  with  our  process  of  stuccoing  and  mastic 
work.  The  differences  are  very  essential.  First,  wide-jointed  porous 
brick  are  used,  which  hold  the  superposed  matter  with  the  greatest  firm- 
ness; then  the  basis  of  the  coating  is  cement,  and  not,  as  with  us, 
mortar. 

Buildings  thus  constructed  in  Vienna  never  peel,  though  heavy  frosts 
and  longcontinued  rains  are  common. 

21.  Mastic  has  with  us  a  very  bad  name;  it  is  the  symbol  of  cheap- 
ness and  tawdry  imitation ;  and  so  much  is  this  the  case  that,  often 
when,  in  talking  with  professional  men,  the  subject  of  Vienna  mastic 
has  been  introduced,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  get  a  hearing  at 
all.  There  is  considerable  skill  and  experience  required  in  working  it ; 
but  we  now  have  in  our  country  a  large  number  of  Italians  who  under- 
stand the  matter  very  well.  A  friend  practicing  architecture  in  New 
York  states  that  he  has  for  several  years  past  been  observing  a  build- 
ing near  that  city  which  is  covered  with  a  similar  cement-mastic.  It  is 
exposed  on  all  sides  to  the  winds  and  rain,  yet  it  stands  the  weather 
remarkably  well,  and  does  not  flake  ofi'  nor  ^rack. 

22.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  purposes  for  which  cement  is  employed 
abroad  is  the  construction  of  the  great  breakwaters  used  to  form  arti- 
ficial harbors  at  the  mouths  of  canals  upon  the  seacoast.  These  are 
to  be  seen  at  the  Suez  Canal  in  Egypt  and  in  some  parts  of  Holland. 

Blocks  measuring  18  by  9  and  by  5  feet  are  cast  in  concrete,  and  by 
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their  enormous  size  serve  to  resist  the  force  of  the  waves  and  tides.  An 
opportunity  offered  itself  of  inspecting  a  new  ship-canal  in  Holland  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  and  the  writer  there  walked  out  for  nearly  a  mile  on  such 
a  breakwater.  Here,  perhaps  from  the  impurity  of  the  sand  used  or 
from  its  too  great  quantity  in  proportion  to  the  cement,  the  upper  blocks 
were  much  rounded  and  worn,  but  the  wall  was  firm.  Such  devasta- 
tions are  easily  repaired  by  additional  coatings  of  concrete,  and  tbe 
whole  can  thus  be  rendered  as  solid  as  in  the  beginning,  a  work  which 
would  be  difficult  in  the  case  of  stone  without  rebuilding  the  wall. 

The  failure  of  cement  and  concrete  in  this  country  is  doubtless  to  a 
great'  extent  due  to  the  use  of  impure  materials  and  of  too  great  a 
quantity  of  sand. 
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IRON. 

23.  WROuaHT  AND  CAST  IRON. — Another  material  of  great  import- 
ance  in  its  connection  with  bailding  is  iron,  both  cast  and  wrought. 
The  expense  of  the^e  two  varieties  is  very  different,  so  much  so  that 
very  little  ornamental  wronght  iron  has  as  yet  come  into  use  in  our 
country. 

Girders  and  beams,  it  is  universally  acknowledged,  should  be  made  of 
wroQght  iron.  Cast  iron  employed  for  these  purposes  is  liable  to  yield 
to  sadden  shocks,  and  in  case  of  fire,  when  it  has  become  heated,  the 
application  of  water  snaps  it.  Wrought  iron,  when  heated  intensely, 
bends,  and  also  gives  way;  but  from  its  greater  elasticity  it  is  the  only 
safe  material  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Columns  and  pillars  are 
better  made  of  cast  iron,  while  roof-frames  should  be  wrought. 

24.  Some  of  the  castings  made  abroad  are  of  great  delicacy,  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  pity  that  our  street-lanterns  and  much  of  our  architectural 
ornamentation  are  not  more  carefully  molded.  Sharp  outlines  add  won- 
derfally  to  the  effect  of  all  architectural  work,  and  these  we  rarely  see 
in  this  country  in  cast  iron. 

Some  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  art  which  the  Middle  Ages 
have  handed  down  to  us  are  of  wrought  iron.  These  include  railingsi 
gates,  finials,  window-bars,  ornamental  hinges,  as  seen  on  the  old  cathe- 
iirals,  lock- work,  fire-irons,  &c.  Many  of  the  rails  are  cunningly  bound 
together  like  coats  of  mail,  and  can  be  shaken  like  a  woven  fsskbric. 
The  attempts  to  reproduce  these  in  cast  iron  are  always  failures* 
What  clumsy  and  hideous  shapes  iu  this  material  meet  the  eye  in  any 
American  city  and  at  every  step. 

First.  The  process  is  unsuitable  to  the  end. 

Secondly.  It  seems  as  though  the  few  art-loving  architects  whom  we 
have  in  America  had  renounced  in  despair  the  attempts  to  produce  good 
results  in  such  a  stubborn  material. 

25.  We,  as  a  nation,  are  still  far  from  the  point  where  we  would  be  will- 
ing to  take  great  pains  without  seeing  a  return  iiji  money.  Where  our 
pride  is  not  directly  affected,  we  arestill  too  apt  to  prefer  the  cheap  and 
the  inferior  to  the  expensive  and  durable  and  the  excellent.  The  refin- 
ing and  inspiriting  effects  of  the  presence  of  beautiful  forms  around  us 
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are  as  yet  unknown  to  the  masses  of  oar  population.  If  some  of  us  do 
think  of  these  things,  we  are  but  tempted  to  work  the  harder,  that  we  may 
some  day  go  to  Europe  and  enjoy  them  there.  And  yet  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  this  opportunity  at  home.  We  have 
wealth  and  talent,  but  we  still  lack  several  very  important  preliminaries : 
First  of  all,  art-museums,  the  greatest  of  all  sti  muli,  perhaps,  to  im- 
provement in  design.  Then  we  have  none  of  the  rich  antiquarian  re- 
mains from  which  foreign  artists  draw  their  inspiration.  A  good  many 
of  our  young  men  every  year  go  abroad  and  bring  back  much  that  is 
useful  as  the  result  of  their  art-studies  in  France  and  in  Italy ;  but  art, 
and  especially  architecture,  does  not  as  yet  receive  from  us  that  thoroagh 
study  that  we  devote  to  the  business-affairs  of  life.  These  young  archi- 
tects generally  lack  the  long  office-training  and  apprenticeship  which  go 
to  render  the  designs  of  the  French  and  the  English  so  varied  and  so 
rich. 

The  exhibition  of  the  drawings  of  the  art-students  of  Germany  alone 
filled  large  buildings  at  Vienna ;  and  their  beauty  and  the  care  devoted 
to  their  execution  attracted  the  admiration  of  all  nations.  Our  own  dis- 
play was  meager  in  the  extreme  and  was  in  the  worst  of  taste.  May 
the  Government  foster  the  growth  of  art  among  us  and  aid  us  to  rival 
these  people. 

A  great  deal  could  be  effected  by-  giving  the  erection  of  our  pnbhc 
buildings  to  the  most  competent  architects  and  sculptors  that  the  coun- 
try affords.  These  would  then  serve  as  a  school  for  the  people  and  would 
keep  conspicuously  before  their  eyes  a  high  model  of  excellence. 

If  the  plans  of  our  post-offices  and  other  Government  buildings  had 
emanated  from  the  brain  of  a  Hunt  or  an  Upjohn  how  different  might 
have  been  the  result 

The  modern  revival  in  art  in  England  can  almost  be  said  to  have  taken 
its  commencement  from  the  erection  of  the  Parliament-houses  in  Lon- 
don. Not  only  did  architects  there  find  a  model,  but  schools  of  joiners 
and  stone-carvers  were  formed,  whose  skill  is  conspicuous  in  the  great 
buildings  of  Manchester,  the  new  law-courts  of  London,  and  the  numer- 
ous town-halls  arising  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  This  matter,  how- 
ever, is  leading  us  away  from  the  immediate  discussion  of  iron,  and  we 
will  come  back  to  it  at  a  later  period  in  this  report. 

26.  Galvanized  iron  as  used  by  us  for  toofing-purposes  is  unknown 
abroad,  and  would  be  considered  too  coarse  a  material  for  fine  buildings. 
Zinc  and  lead  are  used  for  this  purpose  there  in  modern  structures,  while 
the  traveler  in  Austria  is  struck  by  the  numerous  copper-covered  roofs 
of  the  old  churches,  which,  after  one  or  more  centuries  of  wear,  remain 
in  good  condition.  Tin  I  have  never  seen  used  for  roofing-purposes  in 
Europe. 

27.  There  were  several  buildings  of  corrugated  iron  on  the  exhibition- 
grounds.  This  substance  is  nailed,  as  with  us,  upon  a  wooden  frame, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  materials  for  spreading  conflagration 
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knowD.  It  easily  becomes  heated  red-rot,  and  sets  off  the  wood  in  con- 
tact with  it  like  tinder.  These  buildings  are  also  very  poor  non-conduc- 
tors of  heat  and  cold,  and  consequently  are  almost  uninhabitable  in 
summer  or  winter.  The  advantage  of  setting  up  a  wooden  frame  and  cov- 
ering it  with  iron,  when  wood  can  also  be  obtained  for  the  exterior,  is 
not  easily  seen.  The  only  advantage  claimed  for  those  buildings  is  their 
portability. 


CHAPTER    III. 


STONE  AND  WOOD. 

Carrara  marble;  American  and  foreign  stone;  Beddino>8tonb ;  Stone  stair- 
ways; Viennese  WOODS ;  Parquetry;  Carpentry;  Framing;  Floor-scaffold- 
ing ;  Partition-walls  ;  Wood  in  interiors. 

28.  Stone. — In  treating  of  this  material,  the  field  is  so  extended  and 
the  different  qualities  vary  so  greatly,  even  when  taken  from  the  same 
qaarry,  that  these  remarks  mast  necessarily  be  very  general.  In  fact^ 
the  object  in  speaking  of  building-materials  has  been,  not  to  describe 
each  sort  with  minuteness,  but  to  call  attention  to  a  few  important  facts 
which  do  not  as  yet  seem  to  be  appreciated  in  America.  Some  things  we 
know  almost  nothing  about,  and  a  report  dealing  with  particulars 
would  be  out  of  place. 

In  England,  terra  cotta  and  ornamental  wrought  iron  have  been  used 
in  various  forms  for  many  years,  and  the  manufacturers  are  naturally 
anxious  to  know  of  every  development  and  advance.  We  have  not  yet 
reached  this  point,  and  such  elaborate  compilations  as  the  English  re* 
ports  would  excite  but  little  interest  among  us. 

In  passing  through  the  north  of  Italy  a  day  was  devoted  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  marble-quarries  of  Carrara.  The  sight  is  a  wonderful  ooe. 
As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  in  all  directions,  the  hill- sides  aud  the 
stretches  of  level  ground  are  white  with  fragments  of  marble.  Every 
instant  the  explosion  of  a  mine  is  heard  in  one  direction  or  another,  aud 
a  constant  succession  of  heavy  wagons,  drawn  each  by  several  yoke  of 
oxen,  passes  along  a  deeply-rutted  road,  dragging  huge  blocks  of  marble 
to  the  workshops. 

Passing  through  the  town  itself,  one  finds,  in  almost  every  building, 
workmen  occupied  in  cutting  and  carving  these  blocks. 

The  writer  visited  many  of  these  buildings,  and  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  the  men.  Some  were  working  upon  capitals  of  columns,  others 
upon  monumental  work  for  cemeteries.  On  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  a 
very  large  percentage  of  the  work  was  being  prepared  for  shipment  to 
America.  After  leaving  Carrara,  in  a  railway-comparlment  with  a  very 
communicative  Italian,  much  information  was  obtained  about  the  quar- 
ries. He  stated  that  there  were  several  varieties  of  marble :  one  for 
building-purposes ;  a  second  used  for  ordinary  sculpture ;  and,  finally, 
an  exquisitely  fine-grained  stone,  that  was  unsurpassed  for  statuary. 
^^  But,"  said  he,  <^  you  are  certainly  an  American,"  and  he  at  once  re 
commenced  conversation  in  English,  and  stated  that  he  had  lived  some 
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ten  years  at  Brattleboroagh,  Yt.,  where  he  had  worked  as  an  assistant 
in  Mr.  Meade's  stadio.  There,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  we  had  met 
years  before,  and  he  soon  recalled  the  occasion.  The  most  important 
fact  gathered  from  him  was  that  oar  Vermont  marble  is  superior  to  the 
Italian  for  bnilding-pnrposes. 

29.  The  point  which  we  wish  to  make  is  that  we  should  do  well  to  profit 
by  Earopean  experience,  and  shonld  tnrn  onr  attention  from  flinty 
granite  to  softer  stone.  The  finest  pnblic  buildings  in  Italy  are  of  mar- 
ble. In  France,  general  use  is  made  of  the  yellow  Caen  stone,  which  is 
also  a  limestone,  while  the  peculiarities  of  the  geological  formation 
call  for  a  more  extended  use  of  brick  in  Prussia,  Holland,  and  Eugland. 
^^owhere,  except  in  America,  is  cut  granite  used  in  mass  for  building- 
purposes.  Oar  climate  is  such  that  marble  stands  very  well  without 
discoloration  if  one  may  judge  from  the  specimens  in  New  York. 

30.  A  point  which  we  are  too  apt  to  neglect  in  the  use  of  stone  is  the 
Decessity  of  placing  it  on  its  bed-surface,  or  with  its  strata  horizontal. 
The  brown  free-stone  so  common  in  our  cities  has  a  well-defined  strati- 
fication, and,  as  surely  as  the  layers  are  placed  vertically,  the  rain  and 
iTost  enter  the  stone  and  split  it.  .Thus  a  heavy  cornice  was  gradually 
sliced  off  and  finally  entirely  disappeared,  in  New  York,  and  careful 
inspection  of  almost  any  brown-stone  front  will  discover  indications  of 
the  neglect  of  this  precaution.  This  matter  is  so  important  for  the 
safety  of  pedestrians  that  it  would  be  well  to  notice  it  in  our  building- 
acts. 

31.  Stone-stairways  are  found  in  all  Vienna  buildings,  a  stringent 
law  reqoiring  fire-proof  communication  between  attics  and  cellars.  The 
steps  are  made  of  single  blocks  of  stone,  built  in  generally  at  one  end 
only  in  the  masonry.  The  use  of  cement-blocks  for  this  purpose  has 
already  been  referred  to,  but  the  favorite  material  is  limestone  or  mar- 
ble. These  stairways  are  furnished  with  iron  or  stone  balusters ;  stone- 
passages  communicate  with  them,  and  the  whole  is  built  in  a  masonry- 
well.  The  sky-lights  opening  into  them  are  iron-framed,  and,  in  fact, 
this  is,  as  it  should  be,  the  most  substantial  and  fite-proof  portion  of 
every  building.  In  theaters,  where  large  throngs  of  people  are  upon  a 
stairway  at  the  same  moment,  a  somewhat  different  plan  is  followed. 
Ad  ascending  vault  is  sprung  between  two  stout  masonry-walls  and 
the  stone-steps  are  supported  by  this.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  a 
fire  could  prevent  the  safe  exit  of  an  audijgnce  when  these  precautions 
and  various  others  connected  with  the  illumination  and  stage-machinery 
are  taken.  It  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  such  stairways  into,  our 
large  hotels  and  factories  as  weli.  Nor  could,  in  this  case,  iron  be  sub- 
stituted. If  cast  iron  were  used,  it  is  subject  to  the  disadvantages 
described  under  that  head  above,  and  wrought  iron,  while  less  substan- 
tial, is  probably  ftiUy  as  expensive  as  masonry. 

32.  WooBS. — ^The  woods  used  in  Vicuna  for  internal  finish  are  marked 
by  a  finer  grain  than  our  black  walnut  and  ash.    Some  of  the  former 
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wood  was  exhibited ;  bat  it  was  declared  by  the  native  joiners  to  be  too 
coarse  for  neat  work.  To  an  eye  accastomed  to  the  delicate  gradations 
of  color  of  much  of  the  foreign  decorations,  the  contrast  of  black  waluut 
with  white  plastering  is  very  harsh,  nor  does  it  harmonize  with  ash  or 
oak  alone.  Paneling  of  ash  in  a  blackwalnat  frame  with  cherry-wood 
moldings  forms  a  mach  pleasanter  combination.  Oar  batteniat  is  as 
pleasing  as  any  of  the  ordinary  foreign  varieties. 

33.  Very  elaborate  exhibitions  of  parqaet  inlaid  floorings  were  made 
by  Hangarian  and  Aastrian  firms.  These  do  not  consist,  as  with  us,  of 
a  qaarter-inch  of  veneering,  bat  are  an  inch  and  a  half  of  solid  wood. 
Some  of  the  combinations  were  very  pleasing. 

For  a  traveler  wishing  to  stady  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  wains- 
coting, paneled  ceilings,  and  inlaid  woods,  the  writer  would  recom. 
mend  a  visit  to  Alnwick  castle,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Northamber- 
land,  between  York,  England,  and  Edinburgh,  whence  Lord  Percy 
went  out  to  the  battle  of  Chevy  Chase. 

34.  The  late  duke  imported  some  thirty  Italian  wood-carvers  from 
Bome  and  Sienna,  and  employed  them  for  nine  years,  in  connection  with 
a  host  of  native  workmen,  in  refitting  the  interior  of  the  castle.  View- 
ing it  externally,  one  would  not  dream  of  what  the  bailding  contains : 
bat,  once  inside,  the  eye  is  enchanted.  The  work  here  done  was  the 
means  of  edncating  the  entire  neighborhood  in  wood-carving  and  join- 
ery. Schools  were  formed  taught  by  the  Italian  scnlptors,  and  today 
the  people  of  AJnwick  nnmber  among  them  many  of  the  most  skillfol 
wood-carvers  of  Europe.  Our  Government,  or  some  of  our  rich  private 
citizens,  might  undertake  the  same  thing.  We  are  too  far  advanced 
today  to  look  apon  these  matters  provincially.  Mach  has  been  effected 
in  England  by  the  liberality  of  the  rich  in  throwing  open  their  picture- 
galleries  and  private  collections  to  the  public  The  attempt  to  improve 
them  in  their  handicrafts  would  be  a  step  further.  In  these  dull  times* 
anything  that  can  set  idle  hands  at  work  cannot  but  be  beneficial  to  the 
country.  It  seems  incredible  that  strong  men  willing  to  labor  should 
go  hungry  while  capital  lies  stagnant.  By  all  means  let  as  stndy  the 
resalt  of  foreign  experience  and  profit  by  it. 

35.  Carpentry  in  Austria  and  in  France  is  by  no  means  as  far  ad- 
vanced as  with  as.  The  vast  quantity  of  wood  growing  upon  oar  conti- 
nent has  given  a  great  development  to  this  branch  of  industry ;  and  in 
our  wooden  bridges  and  otl^r  constractious  we  are  quite  the  eqoaU. 
if  not  the  superiors,  of  foreign  nations. 

36.  Framed  baildings  are  not  so  common  abroad.as  with  as ;  they  are 
to  be  found  almost  nowhere  except  in  Sweden  and  Switzerland.  A 
common  form  of  construction  is  a  frame- work  filled  in  with  brick,  shotr- 
ing  the  timbers  between  the  latter.  This  is  called  in  England  half- 
timbered  work.  There  were  several  very  tasteful  structures  of  this  sort 
on  the  exhibition-grounds.  Among  them  was  one  built  by  the  Prince  ot 
Schwarzenberg  to  contain  specimens  of  the  products  of  his  vast  domains. 
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The  timbers  were  in  this  case  champfered,  arraDged  in  regular  trass- 
work  patterns,  and  jminted  a  burned  sienna  color,  which  contrasts  very 
ueatlj  with  brick.  These  buildings  are  so  common  abroad  that  I  am 
sarprised  not  to  have  seen  more  of  them  in  this  country. 

37.  Floors  arebnilt  with  heavier  timber  than  with  us.  In  Yienna,  the 
ordioary  depth  of  the  principal  rooms  in  dwellings  is  22  feet  j  and,  for 
this  span,  beams  of  8  inches  by  6  are  used ;  these  support  joists,  upon 
which  the  flooring  is  nailed.  The  distance  apart  of  the  main  timbers  is 
2§  feet.  Very  often  boarding  is  nailed  to  their  lower  side  and  the  spaces 
between  them  then  filled  with  old  mortar,  plaster,  brick-dust,  or  some  simi- 
lar incombustible  substance,  to  a  couple  of  inches  above  their  upper 
sarface.    In  this  mass  the  joists  are  imbedded. 

Sometimes  a  second  series  of  timbers  3  by  4  inches  in  size  are  placed 
below  this  flooring  and  built  in  separately  from  it.  These  receive  the 
laths  and  plastering  and  the  stucco-work.  Such  ceilings  cannot  be  sub- 
ject to  any  shock  given  the  floor  above,  and  the  plaster  does  not  crack 
upon  them.    They  are  also  nearly  sound-proof  and  fire-proof. 

Heavier  timbers  still  are  used  for  the  attic  flooring,  half  trees  being 
often  pinned  together  side  by  side  over  the  whole  extent,  and  above  all 
is  laid  a  brick  pavement. 

The  law  further  requires  that  the  masonry  walls  shall  extend  6  inches 
at  least  above  this  pavement  before  receiving  the  plate  for  the  roof- 
timbers. 

38.  The  scaffoldings  are  much  more  substantial  than  with  us ;  per- 
haps we  might  think  unnecessarily  so.  Foreign  carpenters  depend  very 
little  upon  nails  in  any  of  their  work,  but  prefer  to  substitute  pins  of 
oak  and  heavy  iron  clamps. 

Nor  is  one  or  two  inch  stuff  at  all  common.  Theoretically,  a  joist 
measuring  12  inches  by  2  is  much  better  to  support  flooring  than  one 
measuring  9  by  3,  but  the  former  has  a  tendency  to  yield  laterally  which 
tbe  latter  has  to  a  less  extent,  even  where  bridging  is  used  at  frequent 
intervals.  We  reach  excessive  height  when  we  attempt  to  construct 
a  trass  50  feet  in  span  entirely  of  plank,  except  the  collar-pieces,  which 
are  of  board.  Something  of  this  sort,  of  equal  span,  having  a  rise  of 
only  2  or  3  feet  and  united  only  with  ten-penny  nails,  was  noticed  in  the 
Paine  memorial  building  in  Boston.  This  truss  is  said  to  have  so  unpleas- 
antly affected  the  inspector  of  public  buildings  in  that  city  that  he 
ordered  its  removal.    This  is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

39.  An  important  provision  in  Vienna  against  the  spread  of  fire  is 
the  snbstitution  of  brick  for  wooden  partition  walls.  It  is  astonishing 
to  glance  at  the  interior  of  some  of  our  great  buildings — in  which  cast- 
iron  columns  and  fronts  are  used — during  their  erection.  The  inside 
^^ins  literally  full  of  wood ;  ceilings,  floors,  and  walls,  before  plaster- 
ing, present  an  enormous  expanse  of  this  material,  here  used  in  the  worst 
possible  combination. 

In  tbe  great  fire  <it  Boston,  the  destruction  of  such  buildings  was  the 
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work  of  only  a  few  instants.  The  iron  colnmns  became  red  hot,  bent 
and  gave  way,  and  the  roof  and  apper  stories  came  toppling  down  ia  a 
blazing  mass,  endangering  the  lives  of  firemen  and  all  in  the  vicinity. 

Snch  places  are  tinder-boxes  and  deserve  the  attention  of  legislators. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  history  of  Chicago  and  Boston  will  not  have 
to  be  repeated  before  we  learn  wisdom. 

However,  several  firms  in  onr  country  are  manufaotnring  blocks  of 
cheap  material  well  calculated  to  serve  for  fire-proof  partition- walls; 
and  the  freqnent  occurrence  of  brick- vaulted  ceilings  is  very  inspiriting. 
Still  better  would  be  the  introduction  of  thicker  walls,  capable  of  sas- 
taining  vaults  built  of  masonry  and  without  the  use  of  iron.  In  VieDnaf 
passages  are  frequently  covered  in  this  way,  and  in  the  music-hall  of 
that  city  all  the  rooms  of  the  lower  story  are  covered,  by  vaults  sprang 
from  wall  to  wall.  Some  of  these  are  cylindrical ;  others  are  segments 
of  spheres  or  domes,  and  are  made  of  hollow  brick.  Onr  building  acts 
are  certainly  improving,  but  they  are  still  far  from  perfect. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


ABCHITECTURAL  AEBANGEMENT8 ;  SANITARY  PRECAUTIONS. 

PicuiJAR  TYPES ;  Railwat-stations  ;  Vienna  Opbua-House  ;  Defects  of  American 
PRAcncB;  Drainage;  Milanese  Arcade;  Exchange  at  Brussels;  Location; 
exhibitlon-buildings  ;  landscape-gardening ;  defects  of  american  church- 
architbctore ;  Cultivation;  Training. 

40.  Many  foreign  cities  present  forms  of  building  which  are  nn- 
knoif Q  here.  Sach  are  the  great  glazed  galleries  or  passages  of  Milan 
and  Brassels.  Hotels  and  public  buildings  are  also  constructed  around 
large  interior  glass-covered  courts,  reached  generally  by  a  carriage-way. 

41.  We  have  as  yet  done  little  in  the  way  of  railway-stations  that  will 
bear  any  comparison  with  those  of  any  of  the  foreign  capitals.  Proba- 
bly the  finest  thing  of  this  sort  in  America,  in  comfort,  convenience,  and 
taste,  is  the  new  Providence  E.  B.  depot  in  Boston.  It  is  closely  modeled 
after  some  of  the  best  French  and  English  stations.  As  a  nation,  we  hope 
some  <lay  to  do  a  great  deal  that  is  original  and  good  in  the  way  of  archi- 
tecture, but  at  present  oar  only  hope  is  to  study  and  utilize  the  patterns 
given  us  by  European  experience.  Experience  alone  can  demonstrate 
what  is  useful,  and  generally  what  is  pleasing.  And  this  being  the 
thing  which  we  especially  lack,  the  most  rational  course  for  us  to  pursue 
is  to  study  it  where  its  effects  and  results  are  stored  upi  for  us. 

42.  Many  elaborate  models  in  plaster  of  paris  of  the  most  important 
buildings  either  erecting,  projected,  or  recently  completed  in  different 
parts  of  Europe  were  conspicuous  objects  in  different  portions  of  the 
Vienna  Exhibition.  One  large  department  was  filled  with  Austrian 
plans  and  models. 

43.  Building  activity  in  Vienna,  as  well  as  in  Pesth  and  the  capitals 
of  the  other  Austrian  provinces,  has  of  late  years  been  intense.  Carried 
to  too  great  an  excess,  it  was  the  cause  of  the  recent  money-panic  in 
Vienna.  There  are,  at  present,  in  course  of  erection  in  that  city  an 
academy  of  the  fine  arts,  a  town-hall  of  400  feet  front,  two  large  mu- 
senms,  a  parliament  house,  and  a  building  of  vast  extent  to  contain  all 
the  Acuities  of  the  university.  The  general  plan  of  all  of  these,  with 
one  exception,  is  similar.  One  or  more  large  central  courts  afford  light 
to  the  interior  rooms,  and  are  admirably  fitted  for  the  location  of  court- 
rooms and  for  lecture-halls,  where  quiet  is  a  desideratum.  When  these 
courts  are  of  large  size,  say  60  feet  square,  the  sunlight  finds  direct  ac- 
cess to  many  portions  of  the  building  from  which  it  is  excluded  with  us. 

-44.  The  styles  of  these  buildings  are  all  different.   The  renaissance, 
Gothic,  Greek,  and  Boman  architectures  are  all  to  be  represented  in  their 
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purity,  and  each  building  is  intrusted  to  a  master  who  has  made  one  of 
these  schools  his  specialty.  Some  $20,000,000,  at  the  lowest  estimate, 
will  be  required  for  their  completion. 

45.  Of  the  buildings  already  erected  in  Vienna,  the  Opera-House 
above  all  others  deserves  especial  notice.  After  the  new  Paris  Opera- 
House,  this  is  the  first  structure  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The  taste 
and  magnificence  of  the  interior  are  admirable,  and  the  most  ample 
precautions  are  taken  to  guard  againt  fire.  Numerous  stone  stairways 
lead  to  all  portions  of  the  house,  and  vaulted  passages  give  access  to 
these.  The  stage  is  surrounded  by  masonry,  with  tiers  of  stone  and 
brick  galleries  from  which  numerous  streams  of  water  can  be  directed  at 
a  moment's  notice  upon  the  scenery  and  scaffoldings.  An  ample  foyer 
offers  an  agreeable  promenade  to  the  audience  during  the  intermissions, 
while  the  comfort  and  roominess  of  the  seats  deserve  all  praise.  Here^ 
something  has  been  done  to  please  the  eye  and  to  elevate  and  refine 
the  taste  of  the  public,  who  are  not  merely  treated  as  individuals  from 
whom  money  is  to  be  extracted.  The  arrangements  for  ventilation  and 
the  preservation  of  an  equable  temperature  are  also  excellent ;  and  at 
the  close  of  a  performance  the  auditorium  is  not  sensibly  warmer  than 
at  the  commencement. 

For  this  purpose,  steam-engines  are  employed  pumping  in  fresh  air 
and  drawing  off  that  which  is  vitiated  as  fast  as  its  vitality  is  exhausted- 

46.  Where  the  government  undertakes  the  erection  of  these  buildings 
for  public  purposes,  the  best  results  can  be  much  more  readily  attained 
than  where,  as  with  us,  they  are  left  to  private  enterprise.  Yet  eveu 
in  our  country  restrictions  and  wise  laws  can  be  productive  of  much 
good.  Precautions  against  the  spread  of  fire,  regard  for  the  safety  of 
the  public  in  the  condemnation  of  improper  forms  of  construction,  and 
the  introduction  of  sanitary  measures  to  insure  cleanliness  and  the 
proper  access  of  sun-light  and  air  are  all  desirable. 

47.  We  are  very  careless  in  America  about  the  location  of  water- 
closets  in  buildings.  These  are  to  be  seen  in  many  hotels  and  theaters 
far  in  the  interior,  removed  from  all  possibility  of  ventilation.  Tbe 
building-laws  of  Vienna  may  teach  us  a  lesson  in  this  respect.  All 
rooms  devoted  to  this  purpose  must  have  a  sufficient  number  of  win- 
dows opening,  not  into  other  apartments,  but  directly  into  the  outer  air. 

43.  We  have  also  much  to  learn  in  the  matter  of  drainage.  Our  cess 
pools,  loosely  built  without  mortar,  allow  all  liquids  to  filter  directly 
into  the  surrounding  soil,  where,  after  this  excellent  disinfectant  bas 
become  saturated,  they  distribute  their  emanations  and  pollute  all 
springs  and  wells  for  many  yards  around,  causing  typhoid  fever  and 
epidemics.  The  proper  substitute  for  this  is  a  closely-cemented  recep- 
tacle which  should  be  frequently  emptied. 

As  yet  we  have  found  this  latter  expedient  too  expensive  and  troable- 
some,  and  it  looks  as  if  a  plague  might  be  necessary  to  bring  us  to  oar 
senses. 
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The  waste  of  asefal  fertilizing  matter  it  is  hardly  within  my  province 
to  treat;  bat  a  great  deal  in  this  respect  can  be  learned  of  the  Chinese, 
n-bose  older  civilization  has  taught  them  economy  in  this  important 
matter.  English  firms  are  already  bidding  for  the  sewage  of  St. 
Petersburg,  and  other  cities,  which  they  will  deodorize  and  probably 
fiad  as  profitable  as  guano. 

49.  Bat  returning  to  the  architectural  models :  First  was  noticeable 
io  the  rotunda  the  glass-covered  passage  of  Milan.  This  is  the  largest 
aod  finest  in  the  world,  and  can  be  easily  described  as  a  broad,  hand- 
some street  of  fine  buildings,  of  equal  height,  from  whose  cornices  iron 
girders,  stretching  across  the  way,  carry  a  glass  roof.  The  lower  stories 
are  shops  and  coffee-houses,  and  the  whole  forms  an  agreeable  retreat . 
io  rainy  weather  for  promenaders  and  for  ladies  intent  on  shopping. 
It  \»  not  accessible  to  carriages,  and  the  great  expanse  of  its  tessellated 
pavement  affords  room  for  a  large  number  of  pedestrians.  It  abounds 
in  pleasing  architectural  decoration,  a  rich  play  of  color,  sculpture,  and 
paiotiog. 

50.  Another  model  in  the  rotunda  was  of  the  new  Exchange  at  Brus* 
sels,  cue  of  the  finest  modern  buildings  of  Europe,  and  the  first  of  its 
class  in  existence.  The  building  itself  was  visited  at  a  later  period,  and 
the  writer  can  attest  the  magnificence  of  its  inner  fittings  and  its  com- 
modiousness  and  accessibility  by  various  entrances,  standing,  as  it  does, 
diseogaged  in  the  center  of  a  square. 

51.  This  position  is  certainly  the  proper  one  for  all  important  build- 
ings. Much  of  the  imposing  appearance  of  Paris  is  owing  to  the  skillful 
location  of  its  finest  structures,  at  the  Junction  of  several  streets.  A 
view  is  thus  gained  of  their  proportions  from  various  points,  and  they 
are  easily-discoverable  and  conspicuous  landmarks.  The  custom  of 
laying  out  oar  American  cities  like  the  squares  of  a  checkerboard,  as  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,,  renders  this  impossible,  at  present,  with 
OS.  To  view  our  churches  and  finest  structures  it  is  necessary  to  cross 
the  street  and  raise  the  head  painfully,  while  in  the  narrower  streets  their 
architectural  effect  is  entirely  lost.  How  imposing  is  the  approach  to 
thQ  Madeleine,  to  the  Gare  dn  Nord,  or  to  the  new  Opera-House  in  Paris ; 
and  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  arrests  the  eye  on  entering  any  one  of  the 
nomerous  avenues  which  radiate,  star-like,  from  it  as  a  center. 

52.  The  Viennese  models  included  the  buildings  before  referred  to,  and 
mast  have  been  prepared  at  great  expense.  The  new  Town-Hall  by  the 
German  leader  of  gothic  architecture,  Mr.  Schmidt,  is  in  many  respects 
an  originally-conceived  structure,  and  is  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the 
London  Architect  and  Building  News.  It  is  supposed  that  ten  years 
will  be  occupied  in  bnilding  it.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  effects  of  the 
architecture  of  Vienna  arises  from  the  uniformity  in  height  of  the  build- 
ings on  the  principal  streets,  and  their  wide  fronts,  presenting,  some- 
times for  200  feet,  the  same  unbroken  lines  of  cornices  and  windows. 
Adjoining  buildings  vary  sufficiently  in  architectural  detail  to  avoid 
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moDotODy,  but  an  attempt  is  generally  made  to  carry  certain  important 
lines  across  an  entire  block.  There  are  thas  a  majesty  and  repose  in  her 
great  thoroughfares  that  are  entirely  lacking  in  such  districts  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  rebuilt  portion  of  burned  Boston.  There  a  thousand  varie- 
ties of  taste  have  been  allowed  to  run  riot,  and  in  general  our  tendency 
is  to  attract  attention  by  giving  to  our  particular .  building  a  greater 
height  than  its  surrounding^  or  by  varying  its  architecture  and  its  ma- 
terial as  much  as  possible  from  the  ordinary  style.  Thus  have  arisen 
those  strange  productions  of  wild  fancy,  the  Tribune  and  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  building,  New  York. 

53.  A  little  farther  down,  on  the  east  side  of  Broadway,  the  Equitable 
Insurance  Company,  formerly  possessing  one  of  the  most  dignified  and 
imposing  fronts  of  New  York,  is  now  emulating  these  rivals  by  the  addi- 
tion of  an  abnormal  roof,  containing  a  ninth  and  a  tenth  story,  while  tbe 
harmony  of  the  design  is  impaired  by  achauge  of  the  architect  in  the  midst 
of  the  work.  This  latter  building,  however,  is  a  fine  instance  of  what 
American  enterprise  can  achieve  when  it  is  for  its  interest  to  put  forth 
its  powers.  Six  elevators  mount  to  the  height  of  150  feet,  making  the 
upper  stories  as  accessible  as  the  gronnd-fioor,  while  the  fine  ranges  of 
offices,  though  commanding  very  large  rents,  are  all  occupied,  and  pay  a 
handsome  return  on  the  capital  expended.  No  business-building  in  En- 
rope  can  compare  with  this  in  convenience  and  comfort,  nor  so  admira- 
bly fulfils  its  design.  It  is  also  satisfactory  to  know  that  it  is  as  nesrlj 
fire-proof  as  it  can  be,  having  an  iron  roof,  stone  stairways,  and  masonry 
elevator- wells  built  on  the  exterior,  sis  the  law  requires. 

54.  The  buildings  upon  the  Exhibition-grounds  will  be  so  fully  de- 
scribed in  special  reports  that  nothing  need  be  said  of  them  here, 
except  that  the  plan  was  not  as  well  adapted  as  that  in  Paris,  in  1867, 
for  viewing  the  x)roducts  of  the  different  countries  in  groups.  Some  of 
the  entrances  were  very  imposing ;  but,  from  the  great  height  to  which 
they  were  carried,  they  completely  overtowered  the  buildings  them- 
selves, and  did  not  seem  to  be  organic  parts  of  them.  The  rotunda,  de- 
signed by  J.  Scott  Russell,  of  London,  was  a  grand  achievement  of  en- 
gineering, and  will  doubtless  be  fully  desoribed  in  the  proper  place. 

55.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  the  whole  exhibition  was  the 
landscape-gardening  and  general  laying  out  of  the  grounds.  Avenues 
lined  with  shade-trees  led  to  the  main  entrances,  and  frequent  fountains 
cooled  the  air  and  pleased  the  eye.  Great  stretches  of  lawn  and  flower- 
beds added  to  the  park-like  effect  of  the  whole. 

56.  The  writer  has  probably  shown,  thus  far  in  this  report,  that  we 
have  a  great  deal  to  learn  from  the  other  sid^  of  the  water.  We  doubt- 
less teach  the  world  much  that  is  valuable  by  many  of  our  productions. 
Our  suspension-bridges  and  many  of  our  engineering  achievements  are 
warmly  praised  abroad,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  artistic  effect  we 
are  yet  far  in  the  rear.  Before  closing  this  paper  the  writer  wishes  to 
refer  to  a  few  other  points  in  building-matters  in  this  country,  and  to  com- 
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pare  oar  efforts  with  similar  foreign  ones.  The  point  to  be  made  is  that 
ueither  the  pablie  nor  oar  professional  men  are  as  yet  saflSciently 
trained  to  creditably  meet  the  problems  before  us. 

Of  late  years  a  large  number  of  cbnrcfaes  have  been  erected  in  our 
rapidly-growing  cities.  The  new  region  npon  the  Back  Bay  district  in 
Boston  contains  many  of  these  structures,  and  in  New  York  the  npper 
parts  of  Fifth  and  Madison  avennes  have  offered  locations  for  a  corre- 
sponding number.  It  is  extraordinary  how  few  of  these  will  bear  criti- 
cism. Id  some  the  architects  have  been  so  engrossed  in  their  studies  of 
frescoing  and  colored  glass  that  they  have  forgotten  utility.  The  cler- 
gyman's Toice  is  often  inaudible  even  in  the  front  pews,  and  either 
almost  total  darkness  or  a  dazzling  flood  of  light  interferes  with  the 
comfort  of  the  congregation. 

The  matter  of  acoustics  is  one  that  of  late  years  has  made  but  little 
advance,  but  certainly  such  great  defects  in  hearing-properties  as  are 
present  in  som^of  our  new  edifices  could  have  been  avoided.  M.  Oar- 
nier,  the  architect  of  the  new  Opera  House  in  Paris,  has  written  a  very 
iuterestiog  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  theaters.  He  maintaiiK^  that  it 
u  always  possible  to  predict  before  the  erection  of  a  building  whether 
it  will  be  acoustically  good  or  bad.  As  regards  the  architectural  appear- 
ance of  these  churches,  a  tendency  is  noticeable,  as  in  the  secular  struc- 
tures I  have  spoken  of  above,  to  strive  after  novelty  of  form  and  effect. 
Now  all  critics  agree  that  what  is  new  h>is  always  been  of  slow  growth, 
and  that  whenever  an  attempt  is  made  to  strike  out  abruptly  into  a  new 
path  the  result  is  a  failure. 

^7.  A  great  deal  that  is  old  in  Europe  is  new  to  us ;  and  if  UQvelty  is 
OQF  object,  we  should  do  better  to  study  this  than  to  attempt  to  create. 
In  design  there  is  no  doubt  that  whatever  is  produced  owes  its  origin, 
in  great  part,  to  the  remembrance  of  something  seen  before.  Let  us 
then  look  at  what  is  good  in  training  our  hand  and  eye,  rather  than  at- 
tempt to  rake  up  from  the  store-houses  of  our  memory  what  we  have 
imbibed  we  know  not  how  or  where. 

38.  Again,  we  are  much  inclined,  as  a  people,  to  set  at  work  with  all 
eaergy,  before  the  matter  in  hand  has  received  the  proper  considera- 
tion. Then,  when  all  is  completed,  we  often  wish  that  we  had  gone  to 
work  in  an  entirely  different  manner.  Thus,  the  Back  Bay  district  of 
Boston  has  been  rapidly  covered  with  palatial  residences,  at  the  expense 
of  many  millions  of  dollars,  until,  to-day,  no  similar  tract  can  be  found 
in  the  entire  world  which  can  exhibit  an  equal  number  of  people  living 
in  luxury,  with  all  their  surroundings  rich  and  in  keeping.  But  sud- 
denly—only  fifteen  years  since  the  whole  was  a  tract  of  wator — the 
owners  of  these  residences  regret  that  the  bay  was  not  filled  in  to  a 
bi^ight  of  several  aci^itional  feet.  Drainage  will  probably  have  to  be 
^i»ted  by  steam-pumps ;  while  some  predict  that,  from  the  unhealthy 
^'ondition  of  the  district,  the  whole  must  be  raised  or  ultimately  aban- 
<loDed  as  a  dwelling-place. 
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Again,  after  the  fire  iu  the  same  city,  many  of  the  streets  were 
widened,  but  only  to  a  slight  extent.  Washington  eltreet,  the  pcincipal 
thoroaghfare,  was  increased  in  width  at  certain  points  by  3  or  4  inches. 
The  day  will  soon  come  when  we  shall  wish  that  it  had  been  widened 
by  a  great  many  more  feet. 

In  all  these  matters  some  more  efficient  supervision  of  the  Oovern- 
ment  is  called  for.  We  have  inspectors  of  buildings;  but  their  number 
appears  insufficient  or  they  are  not  properly  trained  for  their  positions. 
A  case  illustrating  in  a  marked  manner  this  truth  is  that  of  Dr.  HalUs 
church,  on  Fifth  avenue,  'Sew  York.  This  building  had  nearly  reached 
completion  when  the  parish  was  informed  that  the  main  front  projected 
beyond  the  sidewalk-line  by  a  short  distance  and  that  the  whole  must 
be  pulled  down.  This  could  only  have  occurred  through  the  negligence 
of  the  surveyor,  of  the  inspector,  or  of  the  architect.  The  inspector  was^ 
in  any  case,  evidently  to  blame.  In  a  similar  case  in  Vienna,  where  a 
company  engaged  in  bnilding  a  new  theater  had  transgressed  in  the 
same  way,  the  matter  was  settled  for  a  small  fine,  the  government 
tacitly  acknowledging  that  it  was  itself  to  blame  for  not  arresting  the 
work  at  an  earlier  stage. 

59.  We  have  before  referred  to  the  part  played  by  the  rich,  in  England 
and  elsewhere,  in  improving  the  taste  of  the  people.  Foreign  govern- 
ments have  considered  it  as  necessary  to  establish  academies  of  the  fine 
arts  and  art-museums  as  military  and  naval  schools.  In  the  former 
institutions  the  young  are  taught  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and 
engraving ;  and  from  the  study  of  the  museums  they  receive  the  inspira- 
tion necessary  for  the  production  of  works  of  merit.  Libraries  contain- 
ing standard  works  on  art,  and  the  numerous  art-periodicals  published 
in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Stuttgardt,  are  connected  with 
them.  Here,  also,  photographs  of  buildings,  paintings,  and  engravinp^s 
are  to  be  found,  and  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  student  and  of 
the  public.  Lectures  are  delivered  at  frequent  intervals,  and  prizes  are 
ofifered  to  the  students,  many  of  them  being  in  the  form  of  scholarships, 
enabling  them  to  travel  for  several  years  in  Italy  and  Greece.  The 
most  prominent  graduates  of  these  institutions  are  intrusted  with  gov- 
ernmental works,  and  no  worker,  whatever  be  his  position,  is  expected 
to  undertake  any  labor  without  having  previously  received  the  proper 
training.  Still  more,  in  the  advancement  of  art,  England  and  Germany 
have  sent  workmen  to  Italy  to  model  in  plaster  the  entire  fronts  of  the 
most  famous  buildings  of  antiqnity,  in  order  to  still  further  enrich  their 
museums.  In  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  at  London,  the  results  of 
such  work  npon  the  front  of  the  famous  Gertosa,  near  Pavia,  are  to  be 
seen  reproduced  in  terra  cotta.  We  have  no  antique  remains  in  America; 
but  we  can  certainly  supply  their  place  in  this  manner.  Thns  artiste 
are  educated  abroad  and  are  qualified  to  produce  monuments  which 
will  command  the  admiration  of  posterity. 

How  interesting  is  a  visit  to  Bouen  or  Ghartres,  in  France,  or  to  any 
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of  the  old  capitals  of  Italy.  The  eye  is  enchanted  by  beauty  and  rich- 
Dess  of  forna  and  color  on  every  side;  but  who  is  charmed  or  inspired 
by  a  stay  in  cor  Washington,  after  the  novelty  of  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  the  great  size  and  cost  of  our  Government  structures  has 
passed  away  t  It  is  hard  for  those  of  us  who  have  passed  all  our  lives 
in  America  to  picture  what  might  be  done  in  these  matters ;  and  yet 
few  of  as  fail  to  be  delighted  on  viewing  the  great  works  of  the  Old 
World.  There  the  whole  atmosphere  changes.  Money-getting  is  low- 
ered to  a  less  prominent  position  in  every-day  life.  The  intense  hurry 
which  wears  as  out  and  leads  us  constantly  to  overstep  our  mark  is  no 
longer  to  be  noticed.  Mature  deliberation  precedes  every  important 
movement.  In  art,  the  attempt  is  made  to  have  a  reason  and  an  object 
for  every  step  taken.  Meaningless  ornamentation  is  avoided  and  every- 
thing fulfills  some  end.  Oar  school  lies  open  to  us.  Let  us  first  take 
in  all  that  oar  masters  can  teach  us;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  let  us 
attempt  to  improve  upon  them. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

AMERICAN  EXHIBITS  ANB^  METHODS. 

The  Americax  exhibit;  Awards;  Carriage- wheels ;  Furniture;  Wood-work- 
ixg  sfachinkry;    carriages;   mosaics;   effects  of  hygroscopic  chanass 
Double  windows  in  cold  climates;  Seasoning. 

1.  The  American  exhibit  in  Group  YIII  was  extremely  deficient.  Our 
people  work  wood  with  as  great,  if  not  greater,  facility  than  those  of  any 
other  country,  if  we  leave  out  of  consideration  the  finer  artistic  carving, 
inlaying,  and  mosaics.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  we  had 
several  large  and  excellent  exhibits  of  wood- work  that  were  ruled  out 
of  this  group,  under  the  regulation  that  no  article  could  be  entered  for 
a  premium  in  two  groups.  There  was  the  school-house  with  its  furnl* 
tore,  and  school-furniture,  in  considerable  variety,  in  the  educational 
department.  They  were  excellent  of  their  kind.  In  the  exhibits  of 
other  countries,  these  were  classed  in  Oroup  YIII.  Then,  there  were 
musical  instruments,  consisting  of  two  very  large  exhibits  of  cabinet- 
organs,  the  cabinet-work  of  one  of  which,  at  least — ^that  of  Messrs.  Mason 
&  Hamlin,  of  Boston — would  have  taken  an  award  for  its  good  work- 
manship and  fine  designs,  as  well  as  its  solidity  of  construction— which 
latter  was  abundantly  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  it  had  withstood 
changes  of  climate— if  it  were  not  for  the  other  reasons  given.  Both 
houses  having  exhibits  in  this  line  benefited  by  the  exhibition  in  the 
receipt  of  orders.  Some  good  work  was  shown  in  the  piano-forte  cases 
from  New  York,  contributed  by  Stock,  which  fully  sustained  the  repu- 
tation of  fine  American  wood-work. 

Premiums  were  awarded  to  the  following  American  exhibitors :  George 
W.  Howe,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  vent  and  bung,  diploma ;  Pope  Brothers  & 
Kragman,of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  lacquered  gilt  and  black- walnut  moldings, 
medal  of  progress ;  John  G.  Davis,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  carriage- wheels 
and  stock,  medal  for  good  taste ;  Wheeler  and  Wilson  Cabinet  Com- 
pany, of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  veneers,  medal  of  progress ;  Charles  Weeks 
&  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  wheels,  medal  of  progress ;  United  States  gun . 
stocks,  Springfield  Armory,  medal  of  progress ;  Woodburn  Savern  Wheel 
Company,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  wheels,  medal  of  progress ;  A.  S.  Parks, 
ofWinchendon,  Mass.,  pails,  medal  of  progress;  B.  F.  Sturtevant,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  machine  peg-wood,  medal  for  good  taste. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  examination,  that  America  received  more  medals 
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in  this  group  than  were  awarded  to  England ;  the  latter  being  only 
ahead  in  having  one  diploma  of  honor. 

2.  The  large  preponderance  in  exhibits  of  wheels  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  wheels  were  shipped  largely  from  the  United  States  to  all 
parts  of  Europe,  even  to  Vienna.  We  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the 
trade  in  American  wheels  was  increased  by  the  exhibition ;  but  they 
were  greatly  admired  by  the  jury,  and  our  "  beautiful  hickory  wheels'' 
were  frequently  alluded  to  by  them.  The  American  carriage-wheel  is  a 
production  which  we  can  justly  pride  ourselves  upon.  It  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  combine  a  maximum  of  strength  with  a  minimum  of 
weight.  This  result  is  obtained,  in  a  measure,  by  the  wood  employed, 
and  by  the  manner  of  using  it,  the  bent  rim,  and  the  setting  of  the 
spokes  in  the  hub  in  such  a  way  as  to  present  a  plane  disk  instead  of  a 
concave  wheel,  as  in  the  case  of  all  European  wheels.  Our  spokes  are 
either  set  so  as  to  present  a  large  base  of  support  at  the  hub,  or  they 
are  supported  by  iron  flanges  upon  their  sides.  To  illustrate  the  superi- 
ority of  the  American  over  the  European  wheel,  it  may  be  shown  that, 
while  the  American  wheel  can  be  fixed  upon  an  axle  which  will  allow  it 
to  run  free  in  a  vertical  position,  the  dishing  European  wheel  must  be 
set  under,  or  "  strnck^^  in  order  to  bring  its  rim  in  contact  with  the 
earth  vertically  under  the  center  of  the  hub,  iu  which  position  it  can 
never  run  so  free  as  if  made  to  run  on  a  perfectly  horizontal  axis.  This 
may  be  a  small  matter  in  light  wheels  with  narrow  rims }  but  with  wide 
rims,  like  those  exhibited  in  the  English  Agricultural  Hall,  where  wide- 
rimmed  wheels  were  shown  that  were  made  quite  conical,  the  result 
would  be,  in  draught,  a  tendency  in  each  wheel  to  roll  off  outward  in  a 
circle,  and  considerable  power  would  have  to  be  constantly  exerted  to 
keep  them  in  a  straight  line.  A  remarkable  instance  was  shown  in  an 
English  steam-roller  and  road-engine,  where  the  forward  roller  consisted 
of  two  conical  sections^placed  upon  an  axle,  the  large  ends  abutting,  so 
as  to  make  a  straight  line  at  the  bottom  and  open  at  the  top  in  the 
center,  to  receive  the  transom-bolt  or  vertical  shaft  used  to  steer  by.  It 
can  readily  be  conceived  that  it  would  take  a  considerable  force  to  make 
these  two  conical  cylinders,  each  2^  feet  long,  roll  in  a  straight  line. 
Just  imagine  the  success  of  any  effort  to  make  one  of  these  conic  sec- 
tions roll  otherwise  than  in  a  circle,  without  a  dragging  force  arising 
somewhere. 

3.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  of  our  best  furniture-makers  were 
not  represented.  Some,  it  is  true,  made  entries,  but  their  goods  were 
never  shipped,  it  seeming  to  require  but  little  to  discourage  them  when 
there,  was  no  hope  of  gaining  trade. 

GDhe  wood-working  machinery  and  tools  in  the  United  States  section 
were  excellent,  it  not  numerous.  Mr.  Park,  of  Winchendon,  Mass., 
exhibited  a  full  set  of  pail-making  machinery  (made  by  B.  D.  Whitney, 
of  the  same  place)  in  full  operation  at  first;  but  from  some  misunder- 
standing their  operation  was  afterward  suspended,  much  to  our^regret 
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The  articles  here  produced  were  eagerly  sought  after  for  the  museums 

in  different  parts  of  Europe.  The  water-pail  of  the  continent  is  flat  and 
high,  and  is  carried  upon  the  back  with  shoulder-straps,  and  has  a  cover 
to  keep  it  firom  slopping  over.  Bailey's  planes  and  other  tools  were  also 
eagerly  songht  after  for  the  technological  schools.  Two  English  firms, 
as  agents  for  American  manufocturers,  exhibited  in  the  department  of 
the  United  States  a  large  collection  of  American  axes,  scythes,  and 
other  tools,  showing  that  the  direction  of  trade  in  this  line  has  been 
reversed.  Mr.  Whitney,  of  Winchendon,  Mass.,  made  the  principal  dis- 
play of  wood-working  machinery ;  it  was  declared  by  a  large  Austrian 
mannfactarer  ^^  fit  to  kiss,"  so  great  was  his  admiration  of  it.  Many 
requests  were  made  to  be  allowed  to  make  drawings  of  the  different 
machines,  which  were  all  met  in  a  commendable  spirit  by  Mr.  Whitney, 
who  gave  all  perfect  liberty  to'make  such  drawings  as  they  pleased ; 
feeling,  no  doubt,  that  in  any  event  he  could  compete  with  their  best 
skill  in  manufacturing. 

A  light  open  buggy,  from  California,  was  shown,  which  was  beauti- 
tifnlly  finished  in  the  natural  wood,  and  ornamented  with  inlay,  in  lines 
of  mosaic,  on  the  black- walnut  body.  Two  other  attempts  were  made 
at  inlaid  work :  one  was  in  cabinet-organs,  with  only  moderate  success, 
and  at  a  cost  entirely  disproportionate  to  the  results  obtained ;  the  other 
was  a  lady's  dressing  and  sewing  case  in  fine  marquetry,  with  fair  suc- 
cess, but  in  such  bad  taste  as  to  gain  no  award.  The  designs  on  the 
latter  were  of  a  patriotic  character,  mingled  with  the  emblems  of  war, 
which  would  have  been  more  appropriate  for  a  shooting-case.  We  may 
expect  to  make  little  progress  in  the  production  of  articles  of  taste  and 
fancy  in  wood  until  we  learn  to  produce  the  real  French  polish ;  for  in 
no  other  way  can  such  articles  be  finished  with  sufficient  neatness  to 
compete  with,  the  European  makers.  We  are  aware  that  the  opinion 
prevails  that  this  polish  will  not  stand  our  climate;  but  the  same  opinion 
once  prevailed  in  England.  This  prejudice  must  have  been  removed  in 
that  country,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  samples  of  French  polish  exhibited 
in  Vienna  by  English  makers.  These  were  really  better  than  those  pro- 
duced in  France. 

4.  We  will  state  here  some  of  the  conclusions  derived  from  experience 
and  observation  in  the  manufacture  of  woods.  The  hygroscopic  char- 
acter of  wood  is  such  that  any  change  in  the  relative  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere  must  act  upon  the  manufactured  article  to  shrink  or  to 
swell  it.  This  is  a  law  as  fixed  as  that  of  gravitation.  The  question, 
then,  is,  Under  what  condition,  as  to  relative  humidity,  should  such 
articles  be  madet  In  Europe,  the  necessity  of  economy  of  heat  is  suQh 
that  the  people  use  the  least  possible  amount  of  fuel,  as  may  be  seen  by 
examining  their  porcelain  stoves ;  and  they  accustom  themselves  to  live 
in  a  temperature  that  is  much  lower  than  the  people  of  our  country  like 
in  their  houses ;  the  air  is  therefore  much  drier.  From  Russia,  south- 
ward, until  we  reach  a  line  where  little  or  no  artificial  heat  is  needed  for 
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comfort,  every  appliance  is  used  to  reduce  the  amouut  of  fuel  consumed 
to  a  minimum  quantity ;  thick,  heavy  walls  are  made  for  houses ;  doable 
windows  are  adopted,  and  apartments  are  close.  The  temperature  of 
European' houses  and  workshops  being  much  lower  than  ours,  the  air  is 
consequently  more  heavily  charged  with  moisture.  Wlien,  therefore, 
we  Import  the  furniture  of  Europe  and  place  it  in  our  American 
furnace-heated  houses,  where  the  air  is  exceedingly  dry,  there  mast  of 
necessity ^be  a  change  in  its  condition — a  shrinkage  must  occur.  From 
personal  observation,  we  should  say  that  Boston  houses  in  the  winter- 
season  average  as  low  as  25  per  cent,  of  saturation,  and  in  the  coldest 
weather  it  is  often  as  low  as  15  per  cent.  We  have  seen  a  parlor  in 
Boston  at  a  temperature  of  85^,  with  but  15  per  cent,  moisture  in  its 
air,  and  young  and  healthy  persons  therein  complaining  of  the  cold  and 
calling  for  more  heat. 

5.  This  brings  up  a  very  important  subject,  which  we  very  much 
regret  we  cannot  here  make  more  than  a  passing  allusion  to,  and  that 
is  the  necessity  in  our  northern  country  of  adopting  a  system  of  double 
windows  for  our  dwelling-houses.  We  should  be  astonished  if  our 
inquiries  in  this  direction  led  us  to  the  discovery  that  75  per  cent  of 
the  heat  of  our  rooms,  which  is  lost  by  our  single  windows  in  the  winter- 
season,  could  be  saved  if  these  windows  were  provided  with  double 
sashes.  During  the  cold  weather,  there  will  always  be  found,  no  matter 
how  tightly  or  closely  the  sashes  are  fitted  and  protected  with  weather- 
strips, a  draught  of  cold  air  falling  downward.  This  arises  from  the 
contact  of  the  heated  air  with  the  cold  glass,  which  renders  the  air 
cooler  and  [heavier,  and  causes  it  to  fall.  The  air,  at  the  same  time, 
parts  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  moisture  by  condensatioQ 
upon  the  glass.  The  cold  air  thus  formed  falls  to  the  floor,  forming  a 
layer  of  cold  air,  which  surrounds  the  feet  and  legs,  while  the  apper 
part  of  the  body  is  enveloped  in  overheated  air.  The  layers  of  cold 
and  warm. air  in  an  apartment  will  not  mix.  The  warm  air  will  not 
descend,  and  the  cold  air  cannot  go  upward,  except  the  one  is  deprived 
of  its  heat  by  radiation,  and  the  other  receives  its  heat  by  actual  con- 
tact with  a  heated  surface.  This  radical  difference  in  the  upper  and 
lower  strata  of  atmosphere  of  the  rooms,  in  which  our  people  live  during 
the  cold  season,  is  the  prolific  cause  of  most  of  the  throat  and  lung  dis- 
eases with  which  they  are  afflicted.  Double  windows  to  our  houses, 
therefore,  would  not  only  be  a  great  economy  as  to  fuel,  but  highly  con- 
ducive to  human  longevity. 

6.  We  have  seen  the  cabinet-maker  in  Vienna  working  in  a  damp 
cellar  making  articles  of  furniture.  We  have  seen,  in  Florence,  men 
making  fine  carvings  and  the  finest  of  wood-work  in  damp,  vaulted 
rooms,  under  an  old  cathedral.  Now,  the  question  naturally  occurSf 
why  should  not  both  the  makers  and  consumers  of  wood-work  know  a 
little  more  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  of  the  relative  conditions  of  the 
air  they  work  in  and  that  in  which  their  customers  live,  so  that  sacb 
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stapid  mistakes  as  have  been  made  shall  not  be  agaiu  made  in  the 
futare  t  And,  again,  should  not  our  common  schools  teach  a  little  more 
of  hjgrometry,  and,  if  necessary,  a  little  less  of  sidereal  astronomy  f 

The  priQciple  here  noted  could  be  seen  illustrated  in  the  Palace  of 
lodastry  at  Vienna,  where  the  products  of  all  countries  were  collected 
and  where  were  plainly  visible  the  effects  of  difference  in  the  condition 
of  the  air  from  that  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  places  in  which  they  were 
made.  An  elegant  inlaid  table  was  shown,  the  foundation  of  which  had 
become  warped,  showing  through  the  veneering  that  the  boards  of  which 
it  was  made  were  sawed  from  small  trees  without  reference  to  the  grain. 
As  a  ooDseqnence,  the  outline  of.  every  board  employed  was  visible 
throagh  the  fine  marquetry. 

7.  There  is  still  much  to  be  learned  in  the  treatment  of  timber,  and 
its  conversion  into  shapes  for  use  in  the  finer  and  more  costly  work  of 
cabinet-making.  The  old-fashioned  way  of  sawing  for  such  purposes  has 
been  proved  to  be  entirely  wrong.  Trees  are  made  up  of  a  number  of 
alternate  layers  of  growth,  forming  rings  around  the  center;  each  ring 
representing  a  year's  growth.  Besides  these  rings,  there  are  radial 
lines  ranning  from  the  center  outward,  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  which 
are  known  as  medullary  rays.  Boards  sawed  from  a  green  log  contain 
a  large  amount  of  moistnre,  which,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  they  readily 
part  with,  losing  bulk  by  shrinking.  While  this  fact  is  well  known,  the 
direction  of  the  line  of  such  shrinkage  is  not  quite  so  familiar.  It  may 
be  thas  explained  :  Wood  being  a  fibrous  substance,  with  bundles  of 
soch  fibers  placed  lengthwise,  in  shrinking  these  fold  and  crowd  in  upon 
each  other,  and  the  whole  board  visibly  contracts.  The  important  point 
to  be  noted  here  is  that  the  direction  of  shrinkage  is  invariably  at  right 
angles  with  the  radial  medullary  rays.  The  best  way,  therefore,  to  saw 
a  log  for  lumber  for  furniture,  or  other  nice  work,  is  from  the  circumfer- 
ence to  the  center,  in  the  way,  to  use  a  familar  illustration,  that  clap  - 
boards  are  now  sawed  out.  Boards  sawed  in  this  way  cannot  warp. 
The  shrinkage  is  from  the  surface  inward,  and  evenly  along  the  surface. 
A  knowledge  of  this  fact  may  enable  wood-workers  generally  to  make 
articles  that  will  stand  any  climate  different  from  their  own,  and  no 
other  method  will  serve  in  its  stead. 

In  our  own  country,  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  in  regard 
to  the  proper  means  of  drying  lumber  by  artificial  heat.  It  is  so  com- 
mon as  to  have  become  a  usage  to  put  in  wet  lumber  at  one  end  of  the 
dryhoase  and  take  out  seasoned  lumber  at  the  other  end,  that  we  can- 
not wonder  at  the  general  want  of  confidence  in  this  system,  or  rather 
^ant  of  system,  in  drying  lumber.  There  are  those  who,  in  addition  to 
the  absurd  practice  mentioned,  utterly  ignore  the  necessity  of  ventilation 
in  their  dry-honses,  while  others  have  their  ventilators  in  the  roof* 
This  is  all  wrong.  The  dry-house,  in  the  first  place,  should  be  divided 
ioto  compartments  and  ventilated  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  utilize  the 
beat  and  equalize  the  process  of  drying.    The  progress  of  this  w  ork  of 
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drying  could  be  easily  measured  by  a  hygrometer,  and  the  process  con- 
cluded when  the  degree  reached  was  equal  to  its  probable  exposare^ 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  in  a  furnace-heated  house  may  be  equal  to  20 
per  cent,  of  saturation. 

8.  In  connection  with  this,  it  may  be  stated  that  a  new  method  ot 
seasoning  has  been  perfected,  which  is  so  simple  and  effective  that  it 
must  become  universal  where  the  requisite  conditions  can  be  obtained. 
This  new  method  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  George  Woods,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  and  may  be  thus  described :  The  room  to  be  used  is  made  tight, 
and  is  heated  best  by  steam,  though  it  can  be  otherwise  heated.  One 
side  of  the  room  is  made  into  a  condenser  by  coils  of  pipes  through  which 
a  stream  of  cold  water  circulates  continuously,  cooling  their  surface,  and 
keeping  it  so  much  below  the  temperature  of  the  room  that  the  moist- 
ure, which  is  rapidly  drawn  from  the  wet  lumber  by  heat,  is  as  quickly 
condensed.  Underneath  is  a  gutter,  into  which  the  vapor  thus  con- 
densed falls  and  is  carried  off  in  the  shape  of  water.  If  the  tempera- 
ture of  these  condensing  pipes  can  be  kept  at  say  40^  Fahrenheit,  and 
that  of  the  atmosphere  be  raised  to  90^,  it  will  not  require  a  long  time 
to  reach  a  degree  of  20  per  cent,  of  saturation,  when  the  work  of  drying 
is  thoroughly  completed.  As  the  process  described  is  the  very  best  yet 
known,  and  as  it  leaves  literally  no  room  for  improvement  in  the  process 
of  lumber-drying,  it  has  only  to  become  known  to  be  generally  adopted. 

9.  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Graham,  of  London,  England,  show  the  best 
attention  to  matters  pertaining  to  the  proper  treatment  of  wood.  Their 
works  are  very  extensive,  and  will  be  referred  to  again.  For  the  foun- 
dation of  such  work  as  is  veneered,  they  use  only  San  Domingo  mahog- 
any, and  only  such  as  will  work  with  the  surface  in  the  direction  of  the 
medullary  rays.  At  the  exhibition,  they  showed  several  pieces  of  oak- 
work,  in  every  part  of  which  this  rule  was  adhered  to.  They  make  dado- 
work,  selecting  their  stock  with  the  same  care  that  a  cooper  would  ex- 
hibit in  selection  for  a  specimen  of  his  art. 

An  American  merchant,  with  more  enterprise  than  knowledge  of  the 
rules  to  be  observed  in  cutting  lumber,  had  sent  to  a  Vienna  maker  a 
quantity  of  piano-sounding-boards  stuff,  which  the  latter  declined  to  use, 
or  pay  for,  or  to  tell  why.  The  writer  was  called  in  as  an  expert,  and  saw 
at  once  that  the  stock  was  badly  manufactured,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  direction  of  the  grain.  European  sounding-boards  are  gotten  ont 
with  great  care ;  they  are  always  split  so  as  to  insure  straight  grain,  and 
surfaces  exactly  correct  as  to  the  direction  of  the  medullary  ray.  The 
mortification  of  the  American  piano-maker  at  Vienna  would  have  been 
saved  by  adhering  to  this  rule.  We  need  to  be  educated  to  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  most  beautiful  grain  of  wood,  because  most  durable. 
There  were  many  interesting  examples  of  this  in  the  wood-work  of  the 
exhibition.  Proper  attention  to  this  matter  would  aid  very  much  in 
making  parquetry  that  would  be  satisfactory  in  our  climate. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

DETAILED  REPORT  ON  EXHIBITS. 

CLissincATioN;  Building;  Vexeers;  Parquetry  and  marquetry;  Cooperage; 
WooD-CARvixG ;  Fdrniturb  ;  Faxcy  goods  ;  Machine-made  articles  ;  Willow- 
wake;  Wood  for  musical  instruments;  Conclusion. 

10.  Having  disposed  of  preliminary  and  general  matters  which  it  has 
been  deemed  necessary  to  treat  of  in  this  report,  we  will  now  proceed  to 
give  a  detailed  accoant  of  the  wood-industries  of  the  various  countries  as 
exhibited  in  Group  YIII,  together  with  such  statistics  of  their  extent 
and  general  character,  and  matters  of  interest  as  were  observed  or 
learned  with  reference  to  them,  and  which  were  of  sufBcient  interest  to 
be  noted.    The  group  in  question  was  classified  as  follows : 


1.  For  bnilding  purposes. 

2.  Veneers. 

3.  Parquetry  and  marquetry. 

4.  Cooperage. 

5.  Wood-carving. 


6.  Furniture. 

7.  Fancy  goods. 

8.  Machine-cut  articles. 

9.  Willow-ware. 
10.  Woods  for  musical  instruments* 

It  would  extend  this  report  to  voluminous  dimensions  were  we  to 
attempt  to  enumerate  all  the  firms  in  this  group  and  their  exhibits.  We 
will  therefore  only  mention  some  of  those  to  whom  diplomas  of  honor  and 
medals  of  progress  were  awarded,  and  some  of  those  whose  position  on 
the  jury  debarred  them  firom  competition.  We  will  take  up  each  of  the 
ten  classes  in  its  order. 

Glass  1.— Foe  building  purposes. 

11.  Tlie  objects  belonging  to  this  class  were  to  be  seen  in  and  around 
the  many  buildings,  pavilions,  and  huts  which  surrounded  the  larger 
exhibition-buildings. 

Bark  &  Warburg,  of  Goteborg,  Sweden,  exhibited  a  hunting-pa- 
nlioa  of  peculiar  construction,  for  which  they  held  letters  patent  in 
their  own  country.  They  were  reputed  to  be  doing  an  extensive 
domestic  and  export  business  in  sashes,  doors,  blinds,  and  shingles. 
Their  capacity  for  making  doors  was  stated  to  be  1,000  per  week.  Their 
foreign  markets  are  in  North  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  and  England. 

The  pavilion  used  as  a  Swedish  restaurant  was  constructed  by  A.  O. 
Haneborg,  of  Christiania,  ]Srorway.  This  was  a  very  pretty  firame-build- 
ing)  with  elaborate  machine-carving  in  its  interior. 

The  Parquet  and  Chalet  Factory  of  Interlaken,  Switzerland,  con- 
tribnted  a  Swiss  frame-cottage  of  their  own  make,  which  was  used  as  a 
school-house  and  as  the  commissioners'  quarters.  This  was  one  of  the 
best  Swiss  buildings  exhibited. 

Of  shingles,  there  was  no  great  variety  shown;  but  most  of  the  conn- 
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tries  of  Europe  exhibited  them,  showing  that,  thoagh  seldom  met  with 
in  the  large  cities,  they  are  still  in  use  in  the  country  districts.  In  size, 
they  are  75  centimeters  (30  inches)  long,  1  thick,  {j\  inch,)  and  10  (4 
inches)  wide,  and  cost  about  35  cents  per  hundred.  The  average  price 
in  Austria  ranges  from  5  to  7  florins  per  thousand.  European  shingles 
are  usually  grooved  on  one  side  and  tongued  on  the  other  to  fit  closely. 
They  are  also  split  so  that  their  surface  is  in  the  direction  of  the  me- 
dullary ray.  The  Austrians  have  a  method  of  preserving  shingle-roofs, 
which  should  be  known  in  this  country,  where  so  many  roofs  of  this 
kind  are  in  use,  rotting  away  from  year  to  year  for  the  want  of  some 
cheap  and  effective  method  of  preserving  them.  In  Austria,  after  the 
shingles  are  laid,  a  composition  of  coal-tar,  powdered  quicklime,  and 
fine  sand  is  spread  evenly  over  them  like  paint,  and  forms  an  excellent 
protection  against  decay.  Where  tar  has  been  applied  in  this  countiy, 
it  has  been  found  that  the  pyroligneous  acid  which  it  contains  injures 
the  wood ;  but  the  Austrian  plan  remedies  this,  the  quicklime  mixed 
with  the  tar  neutralizing  the  acid  by  its  alkaline  properties. 

The  Schwarzenberg  domains  in  Austria  produce  250,000  shingles  a 
year,  and  Hungary  750,000.  These  totals,  however,  will  seem  small 
beside  the  products  of  some  of  our  American  shingle-makers.  In  Aus- 
tria, Norway,  Sweden,  and  Eussia,  Gangloff's  shingle-machine  is  in 
extensive  use.    It  is  used  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  other  countries. 

In  Norway,  there  were  said  to  be  645  saw-mills,  employing  aboat 
10,000  men,  and  usually  driven  by  water-power.  Germany  produces 
very  little  wood  for  building  purposes.  The  oak-forests  of  that  countiy 
are  very  largely  drawn  upon  for  railway-ties ;  it  is  estimated  that  about 
one  and  a  half  millions  of  oak-trees  were  used  in  the  constraction  of 
their  i^ilways,  which  require  for  repairs  the  additional  sacrifice  of  some 
150,000  of  these  trees  annually.  This  drain  has  so  enchanced  the  valae 
of  oak-wood  as  to  force  the  authorities  to  look  for  substitutes  for  it  in 
the  softer  woods ;  these  are  prepared  to  resist  decay  by  impregnation 
with  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  are  said  to  answer  quite  well. 

In  the  finer  descriptions  of  house- work,  the  French  no  doubt  excel 
This  fact  was  well  exhibited  in  a  door  contributed  by  Bertrand,  of  Paris, 
which  was  placed  in  the  pavilion  occupied  by  the  French  commissioners. 
This  door  was  elaborately  carved  and  ornamented  with  wroaght-iron 
angles  and  fastenings  in  the  style  of  Louis  XIII. 

Spain  and  Italy,  it  would  appear,  rely  mostly  on  other  countries  for 
their  styles  and  matters  connected  with  the  wood-work  of  houses. 

The  flat-boats  on  the  river  Danube  are  made  tight  in  their  joints  with- 
out the  use  of  tar,  pitch,  or  oakum.  The  joints  of  the  planking  are  bev- 
eled so  as  to  receive  between  them  a  kind  of  reed,  which  is  pressed  into 
the  seam,  and  held  there  by  clasp-like,  double-pronged  nails,  which  not 
only  press  the  canlking-material  into  the  seams,  but  keep  the  planks 
together,  making  them  almost  as  strong  at  the  joints  as  they  are  else- 
where. Such  a  system  of  securing  joints  in  planking  would  reduce  the 
necessity  of  excessive  strength  in  frames  of  river-boats. 
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.Class  2. — ^Veneers. 

12.  Nearly  all  coantries  were  represented  in  this  department  of  wood- 
work, bat  only  one  firm  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  medal  of  prog- 
ress—6.  C.  Bartels  &  Sons,  of  Hamburg.  It  may  be  proper  here  to 
remark  that,  while  veneers  are  manufactured  in  all  the  great  centers  of 
woodfarnitare  industry  in  Germany,  they  yet  lack  our  system  of  quick* 
workiDg  planing-machines,  which  give  to  the  work  so  fine  an  appear- 
ance. 

In  behalf  of  Austria,  the^Princes  Schwarzenberg  exhibited  a  fine  as- 
sortment of  veneers,  cut  to  one-third  inch  in  thickness,  from  all  classes 
of  Aastrian  forest- wood.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Austrian  department 
exhibited  a  large  number  of  veneers.  In  Yienna^  there  are  some  six  or 
seven  veneer-factories,  of  which  that  of  C.  Dosz  is  the  most  notable. 
There  is  also  a  large  manufactory  of  veneers  in  Pesth,  Hungary. 

Switzerland  must  be  credited  with  the  contribution  of  some  very  fine 
specimens ;  the  firm  of  J.  Pays  &  Son,  of  Luzern,  sent  superior  exhibits 
uf  walnat  veneers. 

Sweden  exhibited  only  oak  and  beech  veneers,  which  were  cut  in  the 
technical  factory  of  Kulla. 

Kassia  produces  veneers,  but  exhibited  none. 

Spain  and  Portugal  exhibited  nothing  in  this  class.  These  countries 
look  to  foreign  markets  altogether  for  their  veneers. 

Sweden  was  credited  with  importing  yearly  from  Germany  about 
150,000  pounds  of  veneers  of  the  finer  woods,  such  as  mahogany  and 
rosewood,  and  80,000  pounds  of  oak  and  elm.  There  is  a  factory  ia 
Stockholm,  (Ekmann's,)  which  is  said  to  produce  annually  some  60,000 
IK)unds  of  veneers  in  different  kinds  of  wood. 

Class  3.— Parquetry  and  marquetry. 

13.  To  commence  with  parquetry.  If  the  proper  wood  is  selected  and 
laid  with  due  regard  to  the  running  of  the  grain,  that  is,  in  the  direction 
of  the  medullary  ray  of  the  wood,  it  may  overcome  the  difficulties  ex- 
perienced in  oar  climate  with  this  and  other  kinds  of  fine  wood- work. 

Tasson  &  Washer,  of  Brussels,  Belgium,  are  undoubtedly  the  manu- 
faotorers  of  the  best  parquetry,  and  next  in  rank  stood  the  Parquet  and 
Chalet  Factory  of  Interlaken,  Switzerland. 

In  Austria  and  Hungary,  there  are  large  numbers  of  these  factories, 
and  there  is  hardly  a  house  of  recent  construction  that  has  not  parquet- 
floors.  These  floors,  with  few  exceptions,  are  pretty  nearly  all  alike  in 
derdgn  and  construction.  This  work  is  very  expensive  if  executed  in- 
^ch  patterns  with  rare  woods,  but  oak  parquetry,  which  is  most  common^ 
costs  from  10  to  14  florins,  or  $5  to  $7,  per  square  of  8  square  feet. 

GermaDv,  as  yet,  produces  very  little  parquetry,  except  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  empire.  In  the  north,  it  is  as  yet  considered  an  article  of 
''liQry.    In  France,  Italy,  and  Belgium  the  same  is  as  true  as  of  North 
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Oermany;  only  the  wealthier  classes  availing  themselves  of  it.  The 
article  in  these  countries  is  still  very  costly. 

Marquetry  is  occasionally  introduced  in  parquetry. 

In  the  Royal  Palace  of  Pesth,  the  floor,  which  had  been  laid  many 
years  before  in  parquetry  of  the  Moorish  style,  in  bent  wood,  by  the 
Thonet  Brothers,  had  to  be  repaired,  owing  to  enlargement  of  some  of 
the  apartments ;  but  the  pattern  was  of  so  difficult  a  nature  that  no  one 
would  undertake  the  work  except  the  Thonets,  (who  had  discontinued 
this  branch  of  their  business,)  who  soon  successfully  completed  it  under 
great  difficulties,  having  to  draw  upon  the  resources  of  all  their  factories 
for  fragments  of  bent  wood  required. 

In  Austria,  an  industry  exists  which  is  entirely  new  to  Americans. 

Two  firms  in  Vienna  manufacture  inlaid- wood  mosaic  veneers,  to  be  useil 

for  inlaying  furniture  of  all  descriptions,  more  especially  for  use  on  small 

tables  with  round  or  square  tops.  Ladies'  fans  are  also  made  out  of  this 

material. 
In  England,  the  firm  of  John  E.  Clarke  has  factories  in  London  and 

Tunbridge  Wells,  making  elegant  mosaic  fancy  articles.      England, 

France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  use  a  great  deal  of  marquetr^^  in 

their  furniture. 

Class  4.— Cooperage. 

14.  In  Switzerland,  we  find  an  industry  entirely  peculiar  to  that  coun- 
try. The  firm  of  Berger  Brothers,  in  Thai,  Bern,  exhibited  pails,  milk- 
vessels,  churns,  and  apparatus  for  cheese-making,  which  were  really 
meritorious. 

Austria  produces  a  peculiar  vessel,  a  kind  of  pail,  to  carry  water  in, 
which  is  also  used  very  considerably  by  women  of  the  laboring  class  for 
carrying  coal,  fruit,  and  linen.  It  is  intended  to  be  carried  on  the  back 
by  shoulder-straps. 

There  were  three  immense  butts,  or  vats,  on  exhibition,  one  of  which 
held  3,000  eimer,  equal  to  30,000  gallons,  another  25,000  gallons,  and  the 
third  20,000  gallons.  They  had  all  been  sold  to  proprietors  of  large 
vineyards.  They  were  perfect  masterpieces  of  cooperage,  and  ahowed 
that  their  makers  must  have  had  extensive  works.  Some  very  fine 
specimens  of  wine  and  beer  barrels  were  also  shown.  One  exhibitor 
showed  wine-barrels  of  a  novel  shape,  being  in  some  respects  the  reverse 
in  shape  of  those  in  ordinary  use,  that  is,  concave  in  the  center  and 
widening  toward  the  ends,  somewhat  like  an  hour-glass.  The  inventor 
claimed  that  by  this  shape  he  could  save  space  in  stowage.  Karl  Drei- 
ler,  of  Vienna,  exhibited  some  very  well  finished  and  well  constructed 
oval  and  octagon  shaped  barrels.  There  was  also  shown  a  barrel,  of 
excellent  workmanship,  in  which  to  keep  wine  cooL  It  was  an  expen* 
sive  afiair.  There  were  also  to  be  seen,  quite  a  novelty  in  their  way, 
Hungarian  drinking-flasks  and  canteens,  made  of  wood  and  bound  with 
hoops. 
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The  Germans  manufacture  their  own  beer  and  smaller  wine  barrels, 
in  some  eases,  by  machinery.  They  make  in  this  way,  however,  large 
nambers  of  barrels  for  packing  purposes — the  machines  used  being 
American.    Much  of  this  class  of  work,  however,  is  still  done  by  hand. 

Wooden  clogs,  or  shoes,  except  in  Italy  and  Holland,  have  mostly 
gone  out  of  fashion,  as  has  also  wooden  kitchen-ware — snch  as  dishes, 
salt-boses,  and  ladles — which  latter  are  now  altogether  replaced  by  tin- 
ware. 

There  is  an  article  of  wooden  ware  in  general  use  throughout  Austria 
and  Soathern  Germany,  which  may  be  properly  mentioned  here — 
wooden  boxes,  made  of  thin  strips  of  machine- cut  and  planed  wood, 
aI)oat  one-third  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  bent  in  circular  or  oblong  form, 
with  roanded  edges,  and  with  bottoms  and  covers  of  the  same  material, 
well  adapted  for  collar- boxes.  Uoritz  Saxl,  of  Boskawitz,  Austria,  was 
the  maker  of  those  exhibited.  The  strips  of  wood  from  which  these 
boxes  were  made  are  sold  in  the  forest-mills  of  Austria  and  Bohemia  at 
very  low  prices.  The  strips  are  often  used  for  hoops  of  sieves  and  for 
drams. 

Sweden  exported,  in  the  year  1871,  two  million  pieces  of  oak,  and 
seventeen  million  beech  and  other  staves,  of  which  latter  class  England 
took  thu*teen  million,  and  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Eussia  the  remainder. 

Italy,  France,  and  Belgium  showed  no  articles  of  cooperage. 

Class  5.— WooD-cARviNa. 

13.  Italy  excelled  in  this,  as  in  many  other  departments  of  art.  Lui  gi 
Frallini,  of  Florence,  and  Gav.  Gio.  Bat.  Gatti,  of  Borne,  received  the 
highest  award  for  their  exhibited  works.  The  exhibits  of  these  mauu- 
faetarers  were  the  most  beautiful  of  their  kind;  the  scenes  and  figares 
represented  were  of  the  highest  style  of  art.  An  Italian  pear-wood 
tablet,  representing  '^  Spring,''  was  bought  for  the  Museum  of  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  for  5,000  francs. 

Switzerland  and  Austria  ranked  next  in  art-carving  on  wood.  In 
Switzerland,  however,  wood-carving  is  more  of  a  trade  than  an  art. 
Small  carved  Swiss  cottages,  and  articles  carved  in  pear- wood,  were  the 
most  notable. 

The  Austrian  (Tyrol)  productions  were  better  and  more  pretentious  . 
they  were  representations  of  festive  scenes,  Tyrolese  pictures,  and  cop- 
ies in  wood  of  historical  and  other  paintings. 

China  and  Japan  excel  in  carving,  in  their  peculiar  style,  in  ivory 
and  bamboo.  The  art  of  carving  is  also  largely  practiced  in  France, 
Belgium,  and  Germany. 

The  house  of  Heinr.  Ad.  Meyer,  of  Hamburg,  is  the  most  extensive 
dealer  in  ivory  and  its  substitutes  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Theirs 
H  also  the  most  extensive  manufactory  of  piano-keys,  billiard-balls,  and 
knife-handles  in  the  world. 
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Class  6.— Furnitubb. 

16.  The  exhibit  of  articles  in  this  class  was  probably  more  extensive 
than  in  any  other  in  the  exhibition;  it  was  almost  boundless  in  qaao* 
tity  and  variety.  The  manafacture  of  furniture  is  very  extensively 
pursued,  both  in  Germany  and  Austria,  and  has  been  brought  to  great 
X>erfection  in  design  as  well  as  workmanship.  The  work  in  these  coan- 
tries  is  usually  done  by  machinery,  and  they  can,  not  only  compete  with 
other  nations  at  home,  but  are  enabled  to  export  very  largely. 

One  of  the  most  notable,  and  to  the  American  most  interesting,  kinds 
of  furniture  is  that  which  is  called  bent-wood  ware.  It  is  to  be  met 
with  all  over  Germany  and  Austria,  principally  in  the  form  of  chairs* 
lounges,  and  lighter  furniture.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  neatness,  clean 
finish,  light  lines,  great  strength,  and  its  very  few  joints.  This  reduc- 
tion in  number  of  joints  is  accomplished  mainly  by  bending  the  wood 
used,  so  as  to  require  as  few  pieces  as  possible.  An  ordinary  chair 
contains  only  six  pieces  besides  the  cane  seat,  and  is  an  article  which 
has  no  superior  in  its  way.  The  construction  of  this  furniture  became 
an  object  of  great  interest  to  the  writer,  and  he  was,  therefore,  glad  to 
accept  an  invitation  to  join  an  expedition,  provided  by  the  liberality  of 
the  vice-president  of  the  grand  jury,  Mr.  Joseph  Thonet,  to  some  of  the 
factories  of  his  firm — situated  in  Koritschau,  Bistritz,  Hallenkan,  (all 
in  Moravia,)  and  Great  Ugrocz,  (in  Hungary) — which,  together  with 
their  twenty  auxiliary  establishments,  employ  5,200  work-people,  male 
and  female,  and  require  motive  power  to  the  extent  of  440  horse-power. 
Our  visit  extended  to  Great  Ugrocz  and  Bistritz.  At  the  former  place, 
there  are  thirty  thousand  acres  of  mountain  beech-forest.  Beech  is  the 
only  kind  of  wood  used  in  the  furniture  in  question,  for  which  use  it 
seemed  to  be  excellently  adapted.  The  trees  being  felled,  the  tops  are 
removed  and  made  into  charcoal  for  use  in  ttie  glass-works  of  Bohemia. 
The  trunks  are  hauled  to  the  mills,  and  sawed  into  planks  of  suitable 
thickness  by  gang-saws.  The  planks  are  in  turn  ripped  up,  with  circu- 
lar saws,  into  square  pieces  for  turning.  If  intended  for  the  back  and 
hind  legs  of  a  common  chair,  which  are  composed  of  only  one  piece,  the 
square  piece  of  proper  length  is  put  into  a  kind  of  gauge-lathe,  which 
does  its  work  very  rapidly,  and  varies  the  size  where  needed.  The 
ordinary  dowel-lathe  is  used  for  pieces  of  uniform  size,  such  as  the 
hoops,  which  are  placed  inside  of  the  legs  to  stay  them,  instead  of 
straight  pieces  or  rungs.  These  hoops  in  the  bent-wood  chairs  are 
so  placed  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  put  the  feet  on  them  at  any 
time.  After  being  rounded  as  required,  the  wood  is  steamed  in  the 
green  state  for  twenty-four  hours  in  boilers  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
It  is  then  taken  out  and  bent  to  the  shape  desired,  on  a  cast-iron 
frame,  by  hand.  If  intended  for  the  seat,  the  piece  is  first  strapped 
with  iron  on  its  outside,,  so  that  the  bending  shall  be  a  process  of 
compression  lengthwise  rather  than  an  expansion.    It  is  then  attached 
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bj  one  eod  to  a  pattern  fastened  to  a  turn-table,  the  other  end  being 
held  by  a  chain  wound  npon  a  drum,  to  which  is  applied  a  brake  so 
as  to  regalate  the  tension  with  which  the  piece  is  delivered  (o  the  pat- 
teni.   The  torn-table  is  then  set  in  motion,  and  winds  the  wood  upon 
its  own  form.    If  designed  for  a  scroll,  the  pattern  may  be  complicated 
and  in  several  pieces,  which  are  put  in  place  at  the  proper  time  in  the 
progress  of  the  rotation.    If  for  a  doable  scroll,  two  of  the  tension- 
bands  are  employed.    Mnoh  ingenuity  is  shown  in  devising  these  pat- 
terns and  the  mode  of  working  them.    The  pattern  is  of  cast  iron,  and 
the  article  bent  to  its  shape  is  fastened  to  it,  and  so  remains  until  the 
drying  process  has  so  far  progressed  that  the  wood  will  remain  fixed  in 
the  shape  thus  given  it.    Steam-heat  is  used  for  drying.    When  thor- 
OQghly  dry,  the  part«  are  forwarded  to  the  filing  or  rasping  shop,  where 
they  are  clamped  to  a  bench  and  filed  all  over  with  great  care,  and  sand, 
papered.    This  work  is  largely  done  by  females.    The  work  is  now 
ready  to  be  stained  and  French-polished,  each  piece  being  done  sepa- 
rately.   This  process,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  most  important  one  in  the 
Austrian  bent-wood  art,  and  no  imitation  will  be  a  success  without  it. 
This  work  of  staining  and  polishing  is  also  done  by  females  for  the  most 
part.    The  pieces  are  clamped  to  a  bench,  and  each  person  has  as  many 
pieces  in  progress  at  a  time  as  will  dry,  as  she  rapidly  passes  over  them, 
in  time  for  the  next  round.    The  process  of  polishing  is  one  in  which 
the  sense  of  touch  is  an  important  element  in  the  skill  employed ;  and 
this  can  only  be  acquired  by  considerable  experience. 

The  next  thing  is  the  setting  up.  This  is  done  by  having  a  frame  which 
will  hold  the  several  parts  in  their  proper  places  at  the  poiuts  of  con- 
tact, and  where  a  firm  connection  is  to  be  made  a  saw  of  the  proper 
thickness  is  passed  between  the  pieces,  making  even  surfaces  for  a  joint. 
At  such  joints,  glue  is  applied,  and  the  parts  are  secured  firmly  with  ordi- 
nary wood-screws  or  small  bolts.  The  common  chair  is  made  to  be  taken 
apart  ior  packing — ^the  front  legs  and  seat  in  one  piece,  the  back  in 
another,  the  hoops  for  legs,  &c.,  the  third.  Three  dozen  of  these  chairs 
are  packed  in  a  medium-sized  box;  they  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  operations  described  are  those  used  in  producing  only  the  sim- 
plest and  commonest  chair  of  this  class  of  manufacture,  and  are  given 
only  to  show  the  process  of  making,  which  can  be  extended  to  the  most 
elaborately  ornamented  and  complicated  work  of  this  kind. 

To  show  how  wonderfully  this  system  of  bending  wood  into  shape  can 
^  utilized,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Thonets  exhibited  at  Vienna  a 
chair  made  from  a  single  piece  of  wood  36  feet  long,  including  seat  as 
Bellas  frame;  the  bending  and  combination  into  the  shape  required 
was  a  work  of  extreme  mgenuity,  and  it  was  calculated  most  admirably 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  ductility  of  wood  when  properly  treated.  About 
^ftj  varieties  of  chairs  are  made  by  the  firm  in  question,  ranging  in 
pnce  from  3  to  25  florins,  (a  florin  is.  equal  to  50  cents  of  American 
2  w  I 
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money;)  tliirteen  kinds  of  sofas,  from  14  to  38  florins;  eight  styles  of 
tables,  from  26  to  48  florins ;  piano-stools,  foot-stools,  &c.,  were  also 
sbown  in  great  variety.  They  also  exhibited  quite,  a  variety  of  fancy 
work,  twisted  pillars,  and  cornices,  indicating  the  great  range  of  appli- 
cation of  this  industrial  process. 

The  common  furniture  of  Austria  is  extremely  monotonous  in  appear- 
ance; and,  although  neat  and  well  made,  the  diagonally-veneered  mar- 
gins of  the  panels  are  uniformly  surrounded  with  a  kind  of  flute  or  thumb- 
molding,  which  makes  it  appear  that  the  general  style  is  subordinated 
to  the  flnish.  French  i)olish  is  universally  used  for  finishing,  and  it 
makes  even  the  commonest  work  look  very  neat.  In  the  better  grades 
of  furniture,  however,  much  variety  and  invention  is  shown. 

AVhat  seemed  very  commendable  in  the  exhibition  was  that  the 
upholsterer  and  furniture-manufacturer  had  been  allowed  to  exhibit 
together.  By  this  arrangement,  room  after  room  was  shown  completely 
furnished,*  the  articles  being  all  in  harmony  one  with  the  other,  and  the 
general  effect  heightened  by  the  arrangement  of  a  thin  screen  of  cotton 
spread  over  the  top  of  the  inclosure  fitted  as  a  room,  to  tone  the  light 
without  dimming  it  materially. 

Some  of  these  inclosures,  or  rooms,  were  quite  unique  in  their  arrange- 
ment. In  one  of  them,  a  smokiug-room^  the  carpet,  wall  paper,  and 
curtains  had  the  tobacco-leaf  worked  into  the  design.  The  renaissance 
style  was  prominent  in  the  best  work,  showing  how  intimate  are  its 
relations  to  modern  art. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  question  of  good  taste  in  style  and 
make-up  was  held  paramount  in  deciding  awards  of  premiums  in  this 
group.  It  was  extremely  difficult  at  first  to  decide  in  what  good  taste 
really  consisted,  after  having  so  long  heard  the  French  styles  and  makes 
extolled  as  models  of  good  taste.  Kow,  however,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  this  standard  is  not  the  correct  one;  it  is  too  elaborate  and 
ornate  to  satisfy  American  taste.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
French  exhaust  art  in  their  efforts  after  the  new,  the  strange,  the  gro- 
tesque, and  the  beautiful.  Some  pieces  of  salon  furniture  exhibited  by 
M.  Ghistofle,  the  great  Parisian  manufacturer  of  fine  bronzes,  were  so 
heavily  and  elaborately  covered  with  silver,  gold,  ivory,  and  bronze 
ornamentation  as  to  afford  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  excesses 
referred  to.  The  French  fashions  of  furniture  have  long  been  regarded 
by  the  nations  of  Europe,  excepting  perhaps  Great  Britain,  as  the 
X>erfection  of  art.  With  Americans,  the  tendency  is  very  much  in  the 
same  direction,  and  good  taste  is  sacrificed  to  circumstances  connected 
with  a  certain  branch  of  our  industry.  In  other  words,  it  would  appear, 
that  our  styles  of  ornamentation  in  furniture  are  now  adopted  more 
with  reference  to  the  capacity  and  peculiarities  of  our  universal  ^ood^ 
molding  machines,  than  to  real  beauty  and  to  the  other  attributes  o^ 
good  taste. 
Before  concluding  this  digression,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  furniture  o^ 
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all  coontries  exhibited  was  generally  made  for  actual  use,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  some  Italian,  French,  and  German  work,  could  be  seen  in 

coaoterpart  everywhere  on  the  continent,  at  the  houses  of  well-to-do 

citizens. 

Vo.  Fratelli  Panciera-Besarel,  of  Venice,  exhibited  a  French  walnut 
mantelpiece,  with  a  beautifully-carved  representation,  in  relief,  of  a 
mythological  subject.  The  Prince  of  Wales  had  ordered  from  this 
manufacturer  some  ornaments  in  wood-carving  for  his  palace;  these 
were  exhibited,  attracting  much  attention.  They  consisted  of  a  pair  of 
pedestals  for  candelabra  or  vases,  each  composed  of  five  Cupids  climbing 
one  upon  the  other ;  the  lower  ones  showed  by  their  facial  expression 
how  heavy  was  the  burden  which  they  bore ;  the  upper  ones  expressed 
similarly  their  satisfaction  at  being  uppermost. 

Cav.  Gio.  Bat.  Gatti,  of  Rome,  showed  a  splendid  jewel-case  of  ebony, 
inlaid  with  ivory  and  different  light-colored  woods,  with  a  little  bronze 
statuette.  It  was  of  the  old  Byzantine  style,  and  was  reputed  to  have 
been  sold  in  London  for  £1,200. 

Gueret  Brothers,  of  Paris,  showed  tasteful  wood-carving,  on  a  side- 
board cabinet.  Henri  Fourdinir,  of  Paris,  exhibited  a  splendid  set  of 
drawing-room  furniture  in  marquetry  and  wood-carving;  .also  a  fine  set 
of  ebony  and  ivory-inlaid  tea-poys.  This  firm  claims  to  hold  a  patent 
on  a  specialty  of  carved  marquetry,  but  the  fact  that  the  Japanese 
have  long  practiced  this  art  invalidates  this  claim.  A  cabinet  of  this 
Style  was  sent  in  18(57  to  London,  and  realized  75,000  francs.  At  the 
exhibition,  they  had  two  album-covers,  magnificently  carved  and  finished, 
one  of  which  was  sold  to  the  Museum  of  Pesth  for  1,500  francs. 

Jackson  &  Graham,  of  London,  exhibited  the  most  elegant  and  best 
executed  work  in  furniture  in  the  entire  exhibition.  The  furniture  thus 
contributed  consisted  of  cabinets,  tables,  jewel-cases,  library  and  glass 
cases,  and  numerous  other  articles,  all  of  which  were  worked  in  rose- 
wood, inlaid  and  marqueted  with  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  finest  known 
woods.  Que  of  the  articles  shown  was  an  ebony  cabinet,  7  feet  1  inch 
wide  by  7  feet  7^  inches  high,  which  was  inlaid  with  box,  purple,  orange, 
and  gray  maple,  and  holly  woods;  it  was  Italian  in  design,  with  Greek 
ornaoientation.  This  article  was  worth  £2,500,  Another  ebony  cabinet, 
inlaid  with  ivory,  and  engraved  and  relieved  with  precious  stones — 
lapis  lazuli  and  jasper — and  of  Italian  design,  was  sold  for  £5,000. 

We  may  here  state  that  while  in  London  we  visited  the  factory  of 
Jackson  &  Graham,  where  we  were  courteously  received  and  afforded 
^very  facility  for  studying  the  various  processes  of  inlaying.  The  art  of 
inlaying  has  been  practiced  for  many  years  among  the  Italians,  but  it 
is  only  recently  that  it  has  been  brought  to  comparative  perfection. 
The  inferiority  of  the  old  style  of  Italian  work  was  duo  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  artisans  of  that  country  were  in  the  habit  of  cutting 
tbe  ornament  and  the  ground  wood  together,  thus  leaving  the  work 
open,  and  thus  they  were  never  able  to  cut  a  sharp  pattern  on  the  leaves  - 
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this  marred  the  grace  of  the  design.  The  work  of  inlaying  is  now  done 
as  follows :  a  drawing  of  the  design  is  first  m  ade  for  the  workman  to 
copy  after.  This  is  either  made  on  metal  and  printed,  or  lithographed 
in  fine,  clear,  black  lines — the  finer  the  better.  The  veneers  of  the 
colors  needed  are  then  selected,  and  the  various  portions  of  the  design 
are  fixed  on  them,  cut  out,  and  fitted  together.  When  the  ornament  is 
formed,  the  drawing  of  the  work  is  taken,  and  a  piece  of  thin  tissue- 
paper  spread  over  it  and  well  secured  at  the  comers  to  prevent  slipping- 
Through  this  tissue-paper,  th  e  lines  of  the  drawing  are  visible ;  the  cat 
ornament  is  then  taken  piece  by  piece  and  fixed  with  gum  on  the  tissue- 
paper,  according  to  the  colored  drawing  furnished  with  the  outlines- 
Care  is  taken  that  the  gum  does  not  get  on  the  edges  of  the  pieces,  as 
it  would  prevent  perfect  tracery  when  completed.  A  piece  of  paper  is 
next  covered  on  one  side  with  lampblack  mixed  with  turpentine,  and 
left  to  dry.  This  blackened  paper  and  a  sheet  of  white  are  then  placed 
between  the  drawing  and  the  tissue-paper.  A  thin  pointed  instrument 
is  used  to  mark  around  the  ornament,  the  blackened  paper  yielding  to 
the  white  a  black  lino  at  th  e  point  of  pressure,  thus  producing  a  correct 
copy  of  the  ornament  made.  This  impression  is  then  fixed  on  the 
ground-veneer  by  compression;  great  care  being  taken  not  to  stretch 
the  paper  or  tear  it.  T  he  ground-wood  is  then  cut  with  great  care  to 
receive  the  ornament.  By  this  means,  the  work  can  be  done  with  great 
precision,  and  the  workman  is  enabled  to  use  woods  in  bis  design  as 
light  as  those  in  the  ground,  without  fear  that  the  joint  will  be  seeo. 
The  cutting  is  done  with  a  very  fine  buhl-saw,  the  upper  i)art  of  the 
frame  of  which  is  guided  on  a  horizontal  rod,  the  frame  being  oi>erateil 
in  a  horizontal  position  with  the  blade  of  the  saw  placed  at  right  angles 
to  it.  The  veneer  is  held  in  a  vise  operated  by  the  foot,  and  made  to 
move  the  wood  to  the  angle  o  r  line  cut  instead  of  moving  the  saw  to 
the  line ;  the  work  requires  a  steady  hand  and  much  practice. 

Jos.  Hassa  &  Son,  of  Vienna,  exhibited  a  remarkable  black-walnut 
carved  bedstead  with  canopy,  in  the  style  of  Louis  XIV.  It  was  so 
completely  covered  with  carvings,  representing  Cupids,  flowers,  fruits* 
and  arabesques,  that  scarcely  a  piece  of  plain  wood  was  visible,  aod 
yet,  in  spite  of  this,  the  general  effect  was  very  pleasing. 

Bernhard  Ludwig,  of  Vienna,  exhibited  dining-room  furniture^  with 
marquetry  in  rose,  ebony,  and  maple.  The  chairs  were  upholstered  with 
green  embossed  leather.  He  also  exhibited  bedroom  furniture,  with 
somewhat  more  elaborate  ornamentation.  Even  in  these  elegant  dis 
plays,  the  old  Austrian  fashion  of  diagonal  margins  for  panels  was  seen 
to  prevail. 

Heinr.  Dlibell  &  Son,  of  Vienna,  had  a  notable  sideboard  renaissance, 
in  French  walnut,  with  carved  inlaid  ebony  marquetry. 

Names,  which  have  been  mentioned  in  these  cases,  are  those  of  exhib- 
itors who  gained  the  highest  prizes. 

A  wardrobe  of  real  ebony,  from  Danzig,  was  a  masterpiece  of  joiners' 
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work.  A  pier-style  cabinet  from  Copenhagen,  paneled  with  foiled  tor- 
toise, giving  it  a  dark-green  and  dark-red  veined  tortoise  effect,  was 
also  a  very  fine  piece  of  workmanship,  and  in  good  taste.  From  G-er- 
many,  a  jewel  cabinet,  and  a  set  of  dining-room  farnitare  in  renaissance, 
were  very  beaatifal.  Dresden  contribated  showy  cabinets  in  renais- 
Hauce  style,  and  a  section  of  dining-room  wall  with  sideboard,  panels, 
and  doors,  all  in  harmony,  of  the  same  style,  and  carved  in  French 
walnat. 

Nicholas  Strange,  of  St.  Petersburg,  Eussia,  showed  a  set  of  dining- 
room  furniture  of  Russian  style,  carved  in  oak,  which  was  really  very  fine. 
It  was  sold  to  the  Archduke  Charles  Louis  of  Austria  for  6,000  rubles, 
(15,000.)  The  pavilion  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  furnished  by  this 
artist  That  portion  of  it  in  the  Emperor^s  sleeping-apartment  was 
valaed  at  $8<,500. 

Venice  showed  very  good  examples  of  Italian  furniture,  among  them 
a  roand  table,  with  inlaid  and  mosaic  work  representing  five  scenes  in  the 
life  of  Christopher  Columbus.  Rome  and  Milan  exhibited  jewel-cases, 
Pescia  cabinets  in  free  relief,  and  fine  drawing-room  furniture,  but  these 
were  deficient  in  style  and  taste. 

Paris  contributed  spring-beds  in  a  French  house,  finely-carved  dining- 
room  furniture  in  antique  styles,  furniture  of  various  styles,  including 
an  ebony  carved  chair,  which  was  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  and  a 
Dovel  kind  of  folding-chair. 

Johann  Podstata,  of  Vienna,  exhibited  a  great,  variety  of  childrens' 
beds  and  cribs.  These  Austrian  cribs  are  peculiar,  and  have  some  points 
of  merit.  Their  sides  are  quite  high,  and  made  of  a  network  of  stout 
cording,  depending  from  a  top  railing  running  around  and  secured  below. 
On  one  side,  liowever,  the  railing  is  composed  of  an  iron  rod  looped  at 
each  end  into  upright  iron  rods  terminating  at  the  top  in  a  kind  of  sharp 
l)end,  over  which  the  looped  rod  is  carried  when  the  side  is  to  be  closed* 
When  it  is  desired  to  open  the  crib  to  put  in  or  to  take  out  the  child,  the 
rail,  or  looped  rod,  is  lifted  up  and  then  pulled  down ;  the  network  folding 
upon  itself  like  a  piece  of  cloth. 

Among  the  noteworthy-  Vienna  furniture  were  wardrobes  by  J.  Maun- 
«ein,  one  of  which,  upon  being  unfolded,  made  a  bedroom  8  by  10  feet, 
with  8  feet  ceiling,  and  containing  a  bed,  table,  wash-stand,  looking- 
^'lass,  and  seats. 
The  Tyrol  showed  some  fine  furniture  finished  in  marquetry. 
Pesth  had  some  good  furniture  on  exhibition,  including  sideboards, 
I'xtension-tables,  library-desk,  table,  and  other  things. 

Judging  from  specimens  exhibited,  it  would  seem  that  Japanese 
lacquered  ware  of  the  better  grade  is  very  superior.  It  was  distin- 
^'uUhed  from  the  other  articles  of  its  class  by  raised  figures  in  gold 
upon  a  black  surface.  It  is  distinct  from  the  Chinese  makes  in  this  and 
<^'ther  respects,  the  latter  never  x>roducing  such  good  work. 
While  on  the  subject  of  Japan  wares,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
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lacquer  of  the  Japanese  is  so  much  8ui>erior  to  our  best  methods  of  pol- 
ishing, that  it  seemed  a  duty  to  take  special  pains  to  learn  as  macli  as 
possible  about  it.  Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  G.  Wagener,  an  attache 
of  the  Japanese  commission,  the  attempt  was  partially  successful.  The 
Japanese  exhibition  was  quite  well  represented  in  this  lacquered  ware* 
and  it  attracted  much  attention.  It  is  well  known  that  their  woodeu 
ware  finished  with  this  lacquer  is  not  injured  by  hot  water.  Their  cups 
in  which  tea  is  steeped  are  of  wood,  covered  with  lacquer.  We  are 
using  gum  copal  to  finish  the  best  work  on  our  pianos,  which,  when  fin- 
ished, are  quite  satisfactory  in  appearance,  but  are  easily  ruined  l»y 
atmospheric  and  other  infiuences.  One  firm  in  Boston  has  lost  88,000  a 
year  by  the  failure  of  the  very  fragile  surface  given  by  this  gum.  Tht* 
following  is  the  process  as  given  by  Dr.  Wagener: 

«*NOTE  UPON  THAT  KIND  OF  JAPANESE  LACQUER  CALLED  *  SniUNKKl/ 

"  If  the  wood  to  be  varnished  be  very  porous,  and  the  pores  lar^rt' 
enough  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  they  are  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
stone-powder  and  the  lacquer  called  *  seshime,'  which  is  merely  the  sap 
of  the  branches  of  the  varnish-tree,  without  any  mixture.  This  paste 
of  stone-powder  and  lacquer  is  put  on  with  a  wooden  spatula,  the  work- 
man taking  good  care  to  press  hard  on  the  spatula,  so  as  to  fill  up  all 
the  pores,  and  to  rub  the  varnish  off  the  surface  of  the  wood,  which  is  to 
be  kept  as  clean  as  possible.  After  the  varnish  is  well  hardened,  the  whole 
surface  is  polished  with  a  soft  stone — a  kind  of  wedge-stone — so  that  the 
veins  of  the  wood  come  out  again.  This  filling  process  can  be  repeated, 
if  necessary.  !N"ext,  in  order  to  give  it  a  color,  the  wood  is  painted  over 
with  a  thin  water-color,  or  it  is  stained.  When  thus  prepared,  the  ol>- 
ject  is  then  varnished  with  the  lacquer  shiunkei,  of  which  a  thin  coat- 
ing is  put  on  with  a  brush  ^  otherwise  it  would  look  too  dark.  On  ac- 
count of  this  lacquer  taking  its  gloss  in  hardening,  it  requires  a  skillful 
person  with  a  light  hand  to  obtain  a  good  result.  Only  one  coating  ii^ 
given. 

"  In  case  the  wood  is  close-grained  and  of  even  surface,  the  prelimi- 
nary work  will  be  unnecessary.  The  sheshine  lacquer  is  alone  used. 
It  is  rubbed  into  the  wood  with  a  ball  of  cotton,  which  is  saturate  with 
it.  After  it  has  been  rubbed  in,  that  which  remains  on  the  surface  i^^ 
taken  off  by  rubbing  with  Japanese  soft  paper,  so  that  in  fact  only  a 
very  thin  layer  remains. 

'^  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  Japanese  lacquer  is  too  thick,  and  will 
not  spread  evenly  with  a  spatula,  as  occasionally  happens  when  it  is 
mixed  with  stone-powder.  When  this  occurs,  the  Japanese  workmeu 
add  to  the  varnish  they  are  about  to  use  powdered  camphor.  By  this 
means  it  biBcomes  more  liquified  and  flows  much  better. 

'^  There  is  another  thing  about  the  Japanese  method  of  using  this 
varnish  that  is  worth  knowing.  The  atmosphere  in  which  it  is  to  harden^ 
after  it  has  been  applied,  should  be  moist,  and  the  room  darkened.    The 
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Japauese  lacqtierers  have  in  their  workrooms  large  boxes  fixed  against 
the  trails.  These  are  furnished  with  sliding-doors.  The  inside  of  these 
boxes  are  wetted  with  towels  dipped  in  water ;  the  lacquered  ware  is 
introduced,  and  the  doors  are  closed.  It  generally  requires  forty -eight 
hoars  to  harden  the  lacquer." 

Ketarning  to  the  description  of  the  goods  exhibited.  Persian  mosaics 
were  represented  by  a  small  table,  which  was  covered  with  beautiful 
designs  in  eight  or  nine  different  colored  woods. 

The  billiard- tables  of  Austria  and  Germany — the  only  countries 
exhibiting — were  neat,  and  might  answer  well  enough  for  amateurs ;  but 
skilled  players  would  condemn  them,  and  they  would  suffer  by  compar- 
ison with  American  and  French  tables.  The  principal  manufacture  of 
these  tables  has  its  seat  in  Vienna.  Two  firms,  of  Mayence,  repre- 
sented Germany. 

The  Austrian  style  of  furniture  held  a  third  rank — not,  however,  be- 
caase  it  was  inferior  to  other  makes,  but  from  its  monotonous  uniformity 
in  style ;  it  all  presented  the  same  general  features  and  similar  patterns, 
and  exhibited  a  persistent  adherence  to  diagonals  and  margins  of  panel- ' 
work. 

France,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  a  talent  for  design  and  ornamenta. 
tion  in  furniture  which  was  marvelous  and  oppressive.  But  the  French 
are  continually  overdoing  the  work  which  they  can  do  so  well.  They 
hide  the  real  merits  of  their  designs  beneath  effects  which  are  too  rich 
and  gorgeoas. 

The  English  show  a  kindred  taste  to  ours  in  their  furniture.  It 
is  generally  well  conceived  in  design  and  tasteful  in  ornamentation. 
Here,  perhaps,  may  be  most  properly  mentioned  the  exhibit  of  the 
firm  of  Battany,  Heywood  &  Hancock,  whose  pavilion  in  the  rotunda 
contained  ebony  and  scarlet  silk-upholstered  drawing-room  furniture, 
having  a  most  novel  and  unique  effect ;  they  claimed  it  as  original  and  of 
their  own  invention.  It  probably  was ;  but  it  was  too  new  and  strange 
and  odd  for  the  jury  to  criticise,  and  it  received  no  award.  Whether 
its  design  was  really  meritorious  or  not  would,  we  are  convinced,  be  as 
difficult  to  decide  as  an  abstruse  question  in  metaphysics. 

Class  7.— Fancy  goods. 

17.  This  class  embraces  all  kinds  of  small  notions — boxes,  cigar-cases, 
^atch-stands,  and  toys  of  wood  and  of  other  materials. 

Switzerland  has  a  regular  and  large  trade  in  this  line  with  all  parts 
of  the  world,  notwithstanding  that  they  are  produced  principally  by 
hand. 

Bat  Germany,  more  than  any  other  nation,  excels  in  this  line  of  in- 
dustry, having  whole  towns,  cities,  and  communities  almost  entirely 
devoted  to  this  business.  The  Black  Forest  toys  are  known  all  over 
the  world  ;  and  from  Baden,  in  that  district,  and  from  Nuremberg,  in 
Bavaria,  the  entire  continents  of  Europe  and  America  ard  supplied 
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with  cheap  wooden  to^-s  and  <^  knicknacks.''  Karemberg  also  has  a 
large  trade  in  jewel-cases,  glove-boxes,  photograph-fraines,  and  writing;, 
desks ;  her  trade  is  about  $400,000  per  annnm.  Tharingia,  Saxony, 
and  Wilrtemberg  also  have  an  extensive  trade  in  wooden  toys.  Forth, 
in  Germany,  has  also  a  considerable  manufacture  of  fancy  goods- 
making  jewel-cases,  glove-boxes,  cigar-stands,  writing-desks,  &c. 

Austria  produces  very  largely  of  pipes  and  cigar-tubes,  in  box,  brier, 
and  cherry  woods.  An  extensive  business  is  also  done  in  fancy  boxes. 
Among  the  Austrian  collection  of  fancy  wares  were  shown  specimens 
of  handiwork,  consisting  of  articles  of  household  and  ladies'  use,  carved 
in  box,  walnut,  and  rose  wood,  made  under  the  patronage  of  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Education  located  at  Haindorf.  There  were  also  exhibited 
a  collection  of  fancy  articles  carved  in  pine  ami  black  walnut,  from  the 
district  school  of  wood  carving  at  Werdenfels,  Bavaria. 

The  articles  contributed  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  showed  great 
skill  in  esecutioD,  but  were  generally  of  too  costly  a  nature  to  become 
articles  of  commerce.  These  eastern  people  seem  to  take  a  pride  in 
imitating  European  or  American  inventions,  which  they  reproduce  iu 
such  perfection,  and  at  such  an  expenditure  of  time  and  labor,  that  only 
the  very  wealthy  can  afiford  to  pay  prices  that  will  remunerate  them. 

Paris — ^not  France  at  large — has  quite  an  extensive  mannfactare  of 
goods  of  this  class,  but  of  the  better  grades,  and  is  famous  for  good 
taste  and  artistic  execution. 

Class  8.— Machine-cut  articles,  etc. 

18.  In  Austria,  the  forest  districts  in  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
and  Lower  Austria  are  largely  drawn  upon  for  lumber  to  supply  the 
demand  for  articles  falling  under  this  bead. 

One  small  forest  in  Oalicia  produces  about  300,000  slat^  per  month, 
worth  $20  per  thousand,  and  100  bunches,  of  500  sticks  each,  of  match- 
wire. 

Prince  Schwarzenberg's  domains  in  Steiermark  yield  5,000  bales,  of 
100  bunches  each ;  these  bunches  are  composed  of  500  pieces  each,  from 
24  to  32  inches  long.  These  domains  also  produce  about  1,000,000  feet 
of  moldings  per  year.  There  are  also,  throughout  the  empire,  many 
factories  of  minor  importance,  which  in  the  aggregate  produce  a  largt* 
amount  of  this  kind  of  work. 

In  Germany,  the  most  important  work  in  match-wire  is  carried  on  in 
Passau,  Bavaria.  The  same  firm,  Hals,  also  produce  excellent  heels 
for  ladies'  shoes. 

Sweden  is  also  quite  largely  engaged  in  the  production  of  this  kind 

of  goods,  having  some  twenty-four  factories  engaged  in  it.    In  Jon- 

koping,  one  factory  alone  exports  yearly  a  million  dollars^  worth  of 

matches. 

Class  9,— Willow-ware. 

19.  Willow-ware  is  a  large  industry  in  Europe,  the  principal  places 
of  manufacture  being  Munich,  Herz,  Anhalt,  Lichtenfels,  and  Bedwitx. 
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JQ  Bavaria;  Guben,  in  Prussia;  Cobarg,  in  Saxony;  Vieana,  in  Austria 
and  Brussels,  in  Belgium.    »S.  A.  Gosser  &  Co.,  of  Bedwitz,  are  said  to 
have  a  very  large  business  with  the  United  States. 

Sweden  has,  of  late,  commenced  the  cultivation  of  this  industry. 

There  was  nothing  particularly  new  or  striking  in  this  class  to  deserve 
special  note ;  the  business  being  an  old  one,  the  styles  to  some  extent 
fixed,  and  the  range  of  its  application,  it  would  seem,  nearly  exhausted. 

Class  10. — Woods  foe  musical  instruments. 

20.  In  Germany,  the  production  of  woods  for  sounding-boards  and 
key-movements — for  which  a  fine-grained  slow-growth  pine  is  necessary — 
18  principally  confined  to  Upper  and  Lower  Bavaria. 

In  Sweden,  the  technical  factory  at  Eulla  produces  a  considerable 
Diimber  of  sounding-boards. 

The  Austrian  forests  furnish  wood  very  largely,  not  only  for  sounding- 
boards  and  key -movements,  but  for  violin  and  viol  bodies,  guitars, 
mandolins,  and  zithers.  Prince  Schwarzenberg's  forests  in  Bohemia 
prodace  annaally  250  cases  of  sounding-boards,  8,000  bunches  of  key- 
movements,  about  20,000  packages  of  covers  for  large  basses,  violins, 
noIoDcellos,  mandolins,  and  guitars,  besides  5,000  packages  of  wood 
for  various  other  musical  articles.  Bezan  and  the  state  forest  at  Salz- 
kainmergest,  Hinterberg,  also  produce  a  superior  quality  of  sounding- 
boaitl. 

CONCLUSION. 

21.  In  concluding  this  report,  we  may  record  the  number  of  exhib- 
itors iu  Group  VIII,  and  the  countries  they  represented.  In  the  fol- 
lowing list,  they  are  arranged  alphabetically : 


No.  exhibitors. 

America, 12 

Austria • 448 

Belgium, 22 

Brazil, 7 

British  India, 21 

China, 9 

Denmark, 21 

Egypt, 8 

England, 20 

France, 32 

Germany, 274 

Greece, 5 

Guatemala, 1 

Hungary, 125 


No.  exhibitors* 

Hawaii, 1 

Italy, 178 

Japan,  a  large  collection. 
Monaco,  a  small  collection. 

Netherlands, 10 

Persia, 3 

Portugal, 12 

Honmania,  23 

Eussia, 30 

Spain, 36 

Switzerland, 67 

Sweden, 24 

Turkey,  three  collections. 
Tunis,  one  collection. 


In  conclusion,  something  should  be  said  of  the  way  in  which  the  people 
of  Vienna,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  Austrian  dominions,  came  forward 
3wi 


J 
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^ith  tlieir  wares  and  products  to  make  the  exhibition  a  saccess.  The 
exhibition  itself  was  a  mammoth  one,  and  more  tmly  a  *'  world's  fair^ 
than  probably  any  other  ever  held  in  Europe.  But  its  very  magnitade 
showed  that  the  amount  of  patient  labor  and  attention  to  detail  in 
getting  it  up  must  have  been  something  quite  enormous.  But  the  com- 
mittees, heartily  seconded  by  the  people,  were  untiring  in  their  efforts, 
and  there  was  probably  no  considerable  manufacturer  in  Europe  that 
did  not  have  a  special  invitation  to  exhibit.  The  exhibition,  too,  vas 
carried  out  in  the  face  of  an  opposition,  which  endeavored  to  firighten 
people  away  from  Vienna  by  rumors  of  high  charges  and  of  the  prev- 
alence of  contagious  diseases.  Though  not  a  financial  success,  it  vas 
a  saccess  in  every  other  respect. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  people  will  accept  a  lesson  in  this  respect 
from  Austria,  and,  sinking  all  sectional  littleness  of  feeling,  unite  io 
the  work  of  hearty  co-operation  to  make  our  Industrial  Exhibition  on 
the  occasion  of  our  first  Centennial  Celebration  in  1876  an  afifair  wortbv 
of  a  people,  enterprising,  iDgenious,  and  successfal  in  the  mechanic 
and  all  other  arts. 
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STONE-CUTTING  MACHINES. 

TUjGBMAN'S  8AKEKBLAST;  HOLMES  &,  PaYTOM'S  BT0NE-DRE8SIM6  MACHINE;  AK- 
NANI'S  6TOinS-I>IUCSSER ;  MACHINE  8TONE-DRE88INO  WORKS;  HI8TORT  OF  MACHINE 
STONS-DRESSIN O  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN ;  YbUNG^S  DIAMOND  SAW ;  TOUMO'S  SAW  QUAR- 
RTING-MACHrNIB  ;    CONCLUSION. 

1.  Ttlohman's  sand-blast — In  the  American  section  of  the  Ma- 
chinery Hall,  there  was  bnt  one  piece  of  machinery  that  coald  be  applied 
to  stone- work — ^Tilghman's  sand-blast.  This,  however,  was  so  excellent 
a  device,  and  so  simple,  that  it  attracted  a  large  share  of  attention  both 
from  the  general  public  and  the  practical  men  of  all  countries. 

In  a  paper  read  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  British  Boyal  Institu- 
tion, Professor  Tyndall  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  sand- 
blast.    Speaking  of  that  large  statue,  the  Sphynx  of  Egypt,  he  says: 

^^It  is  nearly  covered  up  by  the  sand  of  the  desert.  The  neck  of  the 
Sphynx  is  partly  cut  across,  not,  as  I  am  assured  by  Mr.  Huxley,  by 
ordinary  weathering,  but  by  the  eroding  action  of  the  fine  sand  blown 
against  it.  In  these  cases  nature  furnishes  us  with  hints  which  may  be 
taken  advantage  of  in  art;  and  this  action  of  sand  has  been  recently 
turned  to  extraordinary  account  in  the  United  States. 

*<  When  in  Boston,  I  was  taken  by  Mr.  Josiah  Qnincy  to  see  the  ac- 
tion of  the  sand-blast.  A  kind  of  hopper,  containing  fine  silicious  sand, 
was  connected  with  a  reservoir  of  compressed  air,  the  pressure  being 
variable  at  pleasure.  The  hopper  ended  in  a  long  slit,  from  which  the 
sand  was  blown.  A  plate  of  glass  was  placed  beneath  the  slit,  and 
caused  to  pass  slowly  under  it;  it  came  out  perfectly  depolisbed,  with 
a  bright  opalescent  glimmer,  such  as  could  only  be  produced  by  the 
most  careful  grinding.  Every  little  particle  of  sand  urged  against  the 
glass,  having  all  its  energy  concentrated  on  the  point  of  impact,  formed 
there  a  little  pit,  the  depolished  surface  consisting  of  innumerable  hol- 
lows of  this  description.  But  this  was  not  all.  By  protecting  certain 
portions  of  the  surface,  and  exposing  others,  figures  and  tracery  of  any 
required  form  could  be  etched  upon  the  glass. 

"  The  figures  of  any  open  iron-work  could  thus  be  copied,  while  wire- 
gaaze  placed  over  the  glass  produced  a  reticulated  pattern.  But  it  re- 
quired no  such  resisting  substance  as  iron  to  shelter  the  glass.  The 
patterns  of  the  finest  lace  could  be  thus  reproduced,  the  delicate  fila- 
ments of  the  lace  itself  offering  a  sufiSicieut  protection.    All  these  effects 
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have  been  obtained  with  a  simple  model  of  the  sand-blast,  devised  for 
me  by  my  assistant.  A  fraction  of  a  minate  suffices  to  etch  upon  glass 
a  rich  and  beautiful  lace-pattern.  Any  yielding  substance  may  be  em- 
ployed to  protect  the  glass.  By  immediately  difiTusing  the  shock  of  the 
particle,  such  substances  practically  destroy  the  local  erosive  power. 
The  hand  can  bear  without  inconvenience  a  sand-shower  which  would 
pulverize  glass.  Etchings  executed  on  glass  with  suitable  kinds  of  ink 
are  accurately  worked  out  by  the  sand-blast.  In  fact,  within  certain 
limits,  the  harder  the  surface  the  greater  is  the  concentration  of  the 
shock,  and  the  more  effectual  is  the  erosion.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  sand  should  be  the  harder  substance  of  the  two ;  corundum,  for  ex- 
ample, is  much  harder  than  quartz ;  still,  quartz-sand  can  not  only  de- 
polish,  but  actually  blow  a  hole  through  a  plate  of  corundum.  Nay, 
glass  may  be  depolished  by  the  impact  of  fine  shot,  the  grains  in  this 
case  bruising  the  glass  before  they  have  time  to  flatten  and  turn  their 
energy  into  heat.    •  •  .    •  •  •  • 

''  But  we  can  go  far  beyond  the  mere  depolishing  of  glass ;  indeed,  I 
have  already  said  that  quartz-sand  can  wear  a  hole  through  corundum. 
This  leads  me  to  express  my  acknowledgments  to  General  Tilghman, 
who  is  the  inventor  of  the  sand-blast.  To  his  spontaneous  kindness  I 
am  indebted  for  some  beautiful  illustrations  of  his  process.  In  one 
thick  plate  of  glass  a  figure  has  been  worked  out  to  a  depth  of  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch.  A  second  plate,  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  is 
entirely  perforated.  Through  a  circular  plate  of  marble  nearly  half  an 
inch  thick,  open-work  of  the  most  intricate  and  elaborate  description 
has  been  executed.  It  would  probably  take  many  days  to  perform  this 
work  by  any  ordinary  process ;  with  the  sand-blast  it  was  accomplished 
in  an  hour.  So  much  for  the  strength  of  the  blast.  Its  delicacy  is  illas- 
trated  by  a  beautiful  example  of  line-engraving,  etched  on  by  means  of 
the  blast." 

The  reputation  of  Professor  Tyndall  gives  weight  to  this  testimony. 
No  higher  indorsement  of  the  value  of  Tilghman's  invention  could  be 
obtained  in  Europe,  eyen^hould  it  be  desired. 

2.  The  inventor  says  of  his  sand-blast  that  it  can  be  applied  to  glass, 
stone,  wood,  or  metal.  The  efficacy  of  the  blast  depends  upon  its  force. 
The  sand  may  be  either  propelled  by  steam,  water,  or  air ;  but  steam  is 
generally  to  be  preferred  where  high  velocities  are  required. 

When  a  large  quantity  of  material  is  to  be  remo\^,  as  in  the  orna- 
menting of  stone,  a  steam-jet  of  from  60  to  80  pounds  pressure  is  used. 
In  this  case,  the  stencil  is  made  of  iron  or  rubber ;  but  when  a  small 
quantity  of  material  is  to  be  worn  away,  or  the  surface  is  merely  to  be 
depolished,  as  in  ornamenting  glass,  a  jet  of  air,  from  one-tenth  of  a  pound 
to  one  pound  pressure  is  preferred.  With  a  low  pressure,  soft  and  deli- 
cate substances,  such  as  paper-designs,  lace,  and  leaves,  cemented  on 
glass,  may  be  used.  With  a  steam-jet,  using  steam  sufficient  for  two 
horse-power,  at  70  pounds  pressure,  and  one  pint  of  sand,  2  cubic  inches 
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of  granite,  4  cabic  inches  of  marble,  or  10  cubic  inches  of  sandstone 
may  be  cat  away  per  minato.  It  will  be  obvioas  that  flat  or  carved 
surfaces  may  be  alike  acted  on  by  this  process,  the  blast  being  in  all 
cases  directed  at  right  angles  to  the  exposed  surface.  Besides  executing 
ornaments  in  relief  or  intaglio,  the  process  can  be  used  for  cutting 
grooves  in  qaarries  and  in  tunnels,  for  stone-dressing,  or  for  cutting 
stone  in  lathes. 

Mr.  Tilghman,  among  other  specimens  of  work  executed  by  his  sand- 
blast, showec^  at  the  exhibition  a  thin  slab  of  Vermont  marble  perfo- 
rated in  the  most  beautiful  way.  It  probably  could  not  be  executeil  at 
all  by  hand.  /  Some  letters  were  shown,  cut  into  a  lithographic  stone 
in  ten  minutes.  The  shortest  time  in  which  an  expert  stonecutter  could 
execute  the  same  work  would  be  at  least  ten  hours. 

General  Tilghman^s  invention  stood  without  a  rival,  and  it  will  proba- 
bly soon  be  imitated  and  used  in  Europe,  where  its  #alae  is  already 
acknowledged  by  all  who  have  seen  it. 

a.  HoLH£$  AND  Patton's  STONEDBESSiNa  MACHINE.— This  machine 
was  exhibited  in  the  British  section,  as  constructed  by  the  Patent 
Machine  Stone-Dressing  Company,  21  Great  George  street,  London. 
Although  appearing  in  the  Britisfar  section,  its  inventor  is  an  American. 

It  consists  of  a  massive  casMron  frame,  with  two  vertical  standards, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  bed-plates.  Upon  the  cast- iron  bed-block  is 
placed  a  strong,  sliding  bed-plate,  upon  which  the  stones  to  be  dressed 
are  secured.    The  upper  surface  Fio.  l. 

of  this  bed-plate  is  divided  into    1       I I       l_J       I       1       L- 

a  number  of  grooves,  parallel  to 

each  other,  but  formed  with  re-    1       P"^       1""^       r""" 1       r*" 

cesses    at    short    intervals,    as 

shown  in  the  accompanying  sketeh,  Fig.  1. 

These  broader  portions  are  necessary  ,in  order  tolift  out  the  dogs  by  which 
the  brackets  fastening  the  stone  upon  the  Fio.  2. 

bed-plates  are  secured.    In  section  the  ^^^2^^^^////^^ 
grooves  of  the  bed-plates  are  as  shown  in       Y7i////?i        y////7\ 
the  next  sketch.  Fig.  2,  and  the  dogs  are 

of  a  form  to  correspond,  so  that  they  are  held  down  by  the  recesses  under 
the  T-shaped  projection.  The  length  of  the  dogs  is  rather  less  than 
that  of  each  of  the  broader  portions  of  the  grooves,  so  that  by  slipping 
the  former  back  thgy  are  easily  lifted  out  of  place. 

4.  The  tops  of  the  two  vertical  side-frames  are  connected  by  a  cross - 
head  or  tie-beam,  and  vertical  openings  are  left  in  them .  for  the  whole 
length,  to  form  the  guide  in  which  the  blocks  carrying  the  cutting-mech- 
anism slide.  In  the  upper  part  of  these  blocks  is  mounted  a  shaft, 
passing  over  the  bed-plnte  of  the  machine,  and  about  6  feet  above  it 
when  tbe  blocks  are  in  their  highest  position.  The  shaft  has  keyed 
upon  it  outside  the  frame  a  large  pulley,  driven  from  the  motor  by  a 
horizontal  strap.    Ou  the  other  end,  also  outside  the  frame,  is  a  short 
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crank  and  connecting-Fod,  the  normal  angle  of  which  is  aboat45^.    Be- 
low this  crank-shaft  is  another,  also  running  in  the  same  sUding-block, 
and  carrying  the  cutters.    One  end  of  this  shaft  projects  beyond  the 
outside  of  the  frame,  on  the  same  side  as  the  connecting-rod  upon  the 
upper  shaft,  and  has  placed  loosely  upon  it  a  large  disk,  about  2  feet 
3  inches  in  diameter.    Near  the  periphery  of  the  disk  are  drilled  four- 
teen holes  equidistant  from  each  other,  and  some  2  inches  in  diameter. 
Projecting  from  one  side  of  the  periphery  of  the  disk  is  a  quadrant  cast 
upon  it,  and  with  an  outside  attachment  for  the  end  of  the  connectiag- 
rod  attached  to  the  upper  shaft.    It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  when  the 
upper  shaft  is  caused  to  revolve,  the  connecting-rod  imparts  a  recipro- 
cating motion  to  the  loose  disk,  but,  of  course,  without  affecting  the 
cutter-shaft.    On  each  side  of  the  loose  disk,  however,  and  in  rubbing- 
contact  with  it,  are  two  similar  disks,  which  are  keyed  upon  the  cutter- 
shaft.    In  the  ^^nter  of  these  disks  are  drilled  fifteen  holes  near  the 
periphery,  and  exactly  corresponding  to  those  in  the  loose  disk,  except- 
ing that  they  exceed  the  latter  in  number  by  one.     When  the  fast 
disks  are  turned  in  such  a  position  that  one  of  the  holes  in  the  sur- 
face corresponds  with  one  of  those  in  the  loose  disk,  a  pin  is  used 
to  couple  both  together,  and  then  the  motion  of  the  connecting-rod  at 
once  imparts  a  reciprocating  action  to  the  cutter-shaft.     Handles  are 
fastened  to  the  outer  or  fast  disk,  for  convenience  in  turning   it  and 
and  the  cutter-shaft,  to  bring  one  or  other  of  .the  cutting-faces  upon 
the  stone.    It  will  be  seen  that  by  the  simple  expedient  of  having 
one  less  hole  in  the  loose  than  in  the  fast  disk,  a  very  fine  gradation 
of  angle  for  the  cutter  can  be  obtained;   in  fact,  the  utmost  range 
that  is  necessary  is  that  within  the  limits  of  the  quadrant  cast  on  the 
loose  disk,  and  to  which  two  studs  are  attached,  which,  however,  are 
free  to  slide  in  a  curved  slot  cut  upon  the  quadrant.    The  object  of  these 
studs  will  be  seen  presently.    The  cutter-block  mounted  on  the  lower 
shaft  consists  of  a  heavy  piece  of  cast  iron,  with  suitable  recesses  for 
holding  the  cutter.    These  are  of  two  kinds :  one  pair  on  one  side  of  the 
block,  and  extending  foi^its  whole  length  are  steel  teeth,  with  spaces 
„     ^      between  them,  and  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  3.    The  width 

bof  the  space  is  equal  to  that  of  the  teeth.  A  row  of  these 
cutters  is  placed  in  the  recess  in  the  cutter-block,  and  keyed 
in  at  the  end.  The  corresponding  row  in  the  other  recess  are 
■"■"^  arranged  so  that  a  tooth  occurs  in  one  rpw  opposite  a  space 
in  the  other.  The  rows  are  placed  each  at  an  angle  converging  toward 
each  other.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  cutter-block  are  placed,  in  suit^ 
able  recesses,  plain  steel  blades,  with  sharpened  edges,  merely  kept  in 
place  by  paper  packing.  These  blades  also  converge  toward  one 
another.  It  will  now  be  seen  that  when  it  is  necessary  to  cut  the  stone 
with  the  teeth,  if  the  steel  blades  are  in  contact  with  the  stone,  a  half- 
turn  must  be  given  to  the  cutter-block,  which  is  done  by  means  of  the 
handles  on  the  fast  disk,  and,  as  the  normal  position  of  one  of  the  two 
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handles  always  lies  between  the  stads  on  the  qaadrant,  it  follows  that 
when  the  catter-block  is  thrown  over,  the  opposite  handle  then  falls  be- 
tween the  stads.  Again,  if  one  set  of  cntters,  either  teeth  or  blades,  is 
in  contact  with  the  stone,  the  handle  comes  home  npon  the  lower  stnd, 
whereas,  when  the  other  row  of  cutters  is  brought  into  contact,  the 
handle  is  thrown  against  the  upper  stud.  Between  these  two  extremes, 
any  desired  inclination  is  imparted  to  the  cutting-tool  by  means  of  the 
holes  in  the  disk. 

5.  We  now  come  to  the  feed-motion  of  the  machine.  This  is  of  three 
kinds:  first,  the  rising  and  falling  motion,  given  to  the sliding-blocks in 
the  frame,  as  the  cutter  follows  up  the  stone  in  dressing  it ;  second,  th« 
backward  and  forward  motion  of  the  bed ;  and,  third,  a  hand-motion,  for 
prodaciogafine  cut,  or  relieving  the  pressure  of  the  tool  upon  the  stone. 

To  produce  the  first  of  these  motions  a  vertical  screw  passes  through 
each  sliding  block,  and,  by  turning  them  in  either  direction,  a  rising 
and  falling  motion  is  obtained.  They  extend  for  the  whole  length  of 
the  guides  in  the  frames,  and  pass  below  the  bed-plate  of  the  machine, 
where  each  terminates  in  a  strong  worm,  gearing  into  a  worm-wheel. 
This  wheel  is  driven  either  to  the  right  or  left  by  bevel-gearing,  a  lever 
being  under  the  hand  of  the  operator  to  reverse  the  action  at  will. 

Similarly  the  strong  pinion,  driving  the  broad  rack  upon  the  under  side 
of  the  bed-plate,  is  driven  by  bevel-gearing  from  the  motor-shaft,  and  is 
also  reversed  at  will  by  ^  clutch  and  lever.  The  hand-motion  is  merely 
a  wheel  gearing  into  the  worms  of  the  vertical  screw-shaft.  It  is  only 
needed  to  relieve  the  machine  when  taking  a  finer  cut. 

6.  The  action  of  the  machine  is  as  follows :  When  the  cutter-block  is  set 
in  motion  by  the  oscillation  of  the  disk,  the  stones  gradually  feed  along 
on  the  bed-plates,  and  one  row  of  teeth  takes  a  biting  cut,  leaving  a  se- 
ries of  ridges,  corresponding  to  the  space  between  the  teeth.  The  mo- 
tion is  then  reversed,  and  the  cutter  turned  over  far  enough  to  bring 
the  other  series  of  teeth  to  act  upon  the  stone.  These  of  course  attack 
the  ridges,  and  reduce  the  surface  of  the  block  to  a  level. 

The  cutter-block  may  then  be  thrown  half  over,  so  as  to  bring  the 
knife-blades  in  contact  with  the  stone.  The  action  of  these,  which  take 
a  much  more  delicate  cut,  leaves  a  smooth,  true  surface,  with  scarcely 
perceptible  ridges.  The  teeth  leave  longitudinal  dressing-marks  upon 
the  stone,  and  the  blades  transverse  marks.  The  angle  given  to  the  tool 
varies  with  the  nature  of  the  work,  being  greater  for  hard  and  less  for 
soft  stone. 

The  machine  in  the  Vienna  Exhibition  would  take  a  block  2  feet  4 
inches  high,  and  7  feet  long,  and  surfaced  granite  at  the  rate  of  about 
2  feet  a  minute.  The  power  required  to  drive  it  on.  such  work  was  said 
to  be  two-horse  power. 

The  writer  is  not  able  to  state  from  his  own  knowledge  whether  simi- 
lar machines  are  in  use  with  us,  but  he  has  seen  marks  on  machine- 
mauafactnred  stone- work,  wrought  by  the  Bigelow  Bluestone  Company, 
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uear  Eondout,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Chicago,  sach  as  are  left  by  the  Holmes  & 
Payton  machine.  '  .         • 

7.  SiGNOR  GuiSEPPi  Annani's  stone-dresseb. — ^The  only  other 
stone-dressing  machine  which  we  could  discover  among  all  the  machines 
on  exhibition  in  the  vast  machinery-hall  adjacent  to  the  exposition  baild- 
ing,was  that  of  Gniseppi  Aunaui,  of  Yerona,  Italy.  Little  can  be  said 
of  it,  and  that  scarcely  favorable.  It  was  a  clamsy,  ill-made  wooden 
frame,  with  a  bed  for  the  stone  high  above  the  ground.  The  feed  was  an- 
tomatic,  or  would  be  if  it  could  work,  and  consisted  of  a  rack  and  pinion, 
driven  through  a  ratchet  and  gear  from  a  pulley  belted  from  the  motor. 
The  socalled  stone-dressing  arrangement  was  formed  of  a  set  of  six 
hammers,  hung  from  a  shaft ;  beneath  them  was  a  second  shaft  with 
six  cams  mounted  upon  it.  The  cams  revolve,  lifting  the  hammers 
consecutively,  and  then  dropping  them  Suddenly,  each  upon  one  of  a 
row  of  chisels  fixed  in  an  inclined  frame,  and  working  loose  in  guides, 
with  their  cutting-edges  resting  on  the  surface  of  the  stone.  Spring- 
stops  are  placed  above  the  hammers  to  prevent  their  rising  too  high 
when  lifted  by  the  cams.  This  idea  is  very  old,  and  even  if  the  pres- 
ent machine  were  perfectly  made,  it  could  never  work  with  the  slightest 
regularity  or  economy.  Each  chisel,  operating  on  its  own  accoantf 
would  penetrate  more  or  less,  according  to  the  varying  density  of  the 
stone ;  and  this  irregularity  once  having  commenced,  it  would  never  be 
corrected.  The  machine  of  Signer  Annan!  may  be  regarded  as  some- 
what of  a  curiosity. 

8.  Powis,  Jambs  &  Oo.'s  STONEDRBSsma  machinbbv.— Near 
Holmes  &  Payton's  machine,  Messrs.  Powis,  James  i&  Co.,  of  Loodoo, 
exhibited  a  birge  stock  of  wood  cutting  and  molding  machines.  Atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  their  exhibit  by  two  large  pieces  of  stone  molded 
into  cornice  lengths.  Upon  making  inquiries,  it  was  ascertained  that 
this  firm  manufacture  stone-cutting  machinery,  in  addition  to  their 
other  work.  They  did  not  exhibit  it,  but  merely  showed  the  two  pieces 
of  dressed  stone  just  mentioned,  to  attract  attention  to  the  scope  of  the 
work  done  bv  their  firm. 

The  address  of  a  company  in  London  was  given,  with  the  assurance 
that  visitors  to  their  works  would  ^^  see  some  of  the  best  stone-dressing 
machinery  ever  invented.''  Accordingly-,  on  the  way  home,  a  point  was 
made  of  finding  them. 

9.  The  machine  stone-dressing  works.— These  works  are  locate<l 
at  York  Boad  Station,  Battersea  Park,  London.  The  firm  is  a^Mimited 
liability"  company,  which  has  purchased  the  patented  invention  of  Kr- 
G.  Hunter  and  Sir  William  Fothergill-Cooke. 

The  writer  found  a  friend  employed  at  the  company's  works,  as  fore- 
man of  the  forty  or  fifty  stone-cutters  employed  there,  who  kindly  intro- 
duced him  to  Mr.  G.  Hunter,  the  principal  inventor.  This  geatleman 
could  spare  very  little  time  to  give  the  details  of  construction  of  his 
machines,  but  gave  references  to  different  journals  that  had  printed,  at 
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rarious  times,  more  or  less  fall  accouats  of  his  aud  his  copateatee^s  ia- 
yeutioD.  In  a  letter  from  him,  written  at  the  request  of  the  writer,'  a 
brief  history  is  given  of  the  introdnetion  of  stone-dressing  machinery  in 
Great  Britain,  so  far  as  his  knowledge  extends. 

10.  This  accoant  is  as  follows  : 

History  op  sxoNE-DRESSiNa  by  machinery  in  Great  Britain. — 
^4  may  say  that  18.'i2  was  the  year  the  first  machine  was  made,  but 
the  Forfarshire  machines  were  patented  in  1834.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  these  machines  are  chiefly  used  for  dressing  flags. 
Six  of  these  were  erected  at  Legsmill  quarries,  Forfarshire,  Scotland. 
They  were  only  partially  successfnl,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the 
joarueyman  stone-cutters.  I  may  say  that  these  six  machines  dressed 
all  the  planed  flags  shipped  from  Arbroath,  up  to  the  year  1846,  when 
the  proprietors  erected  two  at  the  quarries  belonging  to  Lord  Panmure, 
bat  they  only  *  saked '  the  stone  per  superficial  foot,  which  at  this  time 
vras  equal  to  £3  6s»  Sd.  per  thousand  superficial  feet.  The  contract 
was  generally  let  for  £2  29.  Od,  This  upheld  coals  and  steel,  and  exe- 
cated  the  work,  taking  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  off.  In  1852, 
three  more  machines  were  erected  for  different  parties.  Since  then,  the 
gradual  development  of  these  machines  took  place,  and  now,  I  believe, 
there  are  nearly  one  hundred  in  Forfarshire ;  and  while  the  export  of 
machine-dressed  flagging  from  1836  to  1840  remained  about  200,000  feet 
l)er  annaiDy  it  is  now  about  2,000,000. 

'<  In  the  year  1837,  the  railway  block  boring  and  facing  machine  was 
brought  oat  and  patente<l,  by  the  same  inventor,  James  Hunter,  (my 
father,)  of  Legsmill,  Forfarshire;  but  owing  to  the  sudden  disuse  of 
stone  blocks,  this  machine,  although  a  success,  became  of  comparatively 
little  use. 

*'  In  the  year  1852,  I  went  to  the  Forest  of  Dean,  to  erect  the  Forfar- 
shire machinery  there,  and  having  heavy,  rough  stuff  to  deal  with,  I 
went  back  to  Forfarshire,  and  brought?  out  a  saw  with  tubular  trumpet- 
moath  tools.  This  was  of  cast  iron,  and  was  11  feet  diameter.  Another 
was  made  of  6  feet  diameter.  These  machines  were  put  to  work  in 
1855,  and  are  still  at  work.  They  cut  the  sandstone  at  5  inches  for- 
ward per  minate,^  [the  stone  from  the  Forest  of  Dean  quarries  is  stiff 
and  hard,  bat  of  a  fine  grit,]  '^  and  the  man  attending  used  to  have  one 
penny  per  foot,  superficial,  for  his  labor,  and  sharpening  tools. 

"In  the  year  1862,  I  brought  out  the  saws  for  cutting  hard  Welsh 
slate.  These  mounted  several  saws  on  a  spindle  above  the  table,  and 
eross-cut  a  large  slab  into  several  pieces,  the  speed  of  cross-cutting  be- 
ing 4  inches  per  minute,  through  a  depth  of  12  inches.  The  tool  in  this 
case  was  of  the  solid  trumpet-shape  mentioned. 

"  I  have  also  erected  these  saws  12  feet  diameter,  for  squaring  mag- 
nesian  limestone  blocks,  for  the  Lyne  pier  commissioners.  A  fast- 
catting  machine  was  also  brought  out  for  cutting  out  slate-work  from 
the  bed.   This  machine  cut  into  the  rock  two-thirds  of  its  diameter,  and 
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Fig.  8. 


ployment  of  plates  of  different  lengths,  all  lettered,  so  as  to  be  easily 
picked  ont  and  set,  like  types,  to  mold.  These  being  bailt  on  a  shaft, 
revolve,  and  take  out  the  rough  or  waste,  comparatively  near  the  moid, 
when  a  tool  to  profile  passes  several  times  over  and  finishes  the  work. 
The  stone  is  laid  on  a  cant-table  to  cant  to  the  proper  angle. 

<<  I  also  invented  what  is  known  in  Scotland  as  Hunter's  patent  ridge 
Btone-cutting  machine,  which  cuts  ridge  rocks,  one  out  of  the  other,  at 
about  100  to  140  feet  per  day,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  stone,  a8 
shown  in  Fig.  8.  These  ridges  can 
be  cut  out  even  as  thin  as  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch.  However,  as 
there  is  such  a  great  difference  in 
stone,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
know  how  to  construct  a  machine  that  shall  be  applicable  to  all." 

11.  We  were  not  able  to  see  and  examine  the  machinery  at  rest,  bat 
were  permitted  to  see  it  in  full  operation.  The  following  description* 
was  carefully  compared  with  the  machine  while  inspecting  the  com- 
pany's works,  and  was  found  accurate: 

"Of  the  process  of  working,  both  in  sawing  blocks  and  rorighbew- 


ing  moldings,  it  may  be  said  in  limine  that  one  form  of  cutter  is  used, 
a  steel  face  of  fiv^e-eighths  inch  diameter,  the  metal  tapering  away  from 
the  face  to  give  it  a  cutting-edge.  For  the  saws,  the  teeth  or  cutters 
are  cylindrical,  tapering  bolts,  with  flat  heads,  which  do  the  cutting. 
The  most  powerful  machine  on  the  premises  is  an  arrangement  of  a 
pair  of  saws,  each  5  feet  4  inches  in  diameter,  that  work  horizontally 

■  ■■■I  -  ■_ . ■  r  ^1     I        ■        I  ^m      —^'^^-^^^^^^ 

*  London  Engineer 
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Qpon  apnght  shafts,  and  in  work  meet  each  other  within  aboat  an  inch. 
The  sawn  slab  separates  readily  and  uuitonnly  at  the  middle  of  the 
piece  left  aucat.  Each  of  these  saws  has  forty -four  cutting-tools  round 
its  periphery.  These  are  carried  by  holders  that  are  wedged  into  the 
outer  edge  of  the  saw-plates,  and  have  holes  forged  in  them  for  the 
recepCioQ  of  the  tools,  as  in  Figs.  9, 10,  and  11.  Fig.  12  shows  the  form 
of  the  edge  by  which  the  tool-holdef  is  kept  flush  with  the  blade  of  the 
saw.  A  block  of  Portland  stone,  5  feet  9  inches  by  4  feet  wide,  had  a 
slab  of  2^  inches  thick  taken  off  by  the  machine  in  rather  less  than 
tweoty-five  minutes  in  our  presence. 

'^The  ripping-machine  has  tools  of  the  same  character  as  the  slabber. 
The  saws  that  work  vertically  are  2  feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  have 
each  eighteen  cutters.  It  is  equal  to  taking  three  saws  and  cuts  of 
about  8J  inches  deep. 

^'Of  the  remaining  machines,  one  operates  by  cutters  arranged  upon 
a  vertical  shaft;  the  others  are  fixed  on  horizontal  shslfts,  that  are 
raised  and  lowered,  according  to  their  work,  with  the  greatest  facility 
and  nicety.  The  tools  in  these  machines  are  of  the  same  diameter  as 
the  saw-teeth — five-eighths  inch — but  are  of  punched  disks  of  steel, 
about  one-eighth  inch  thick.  The  form  of  their  cutting-edge  and  the 
mode  of  fastening  will  be  understood  from  the  subjoined  sketch,  Fig.  13. 

^^The  tools  in  the  planing  and  molding  ma- 
/hines  are  fastened  to  holders  (Fig.  5)  that  are 
bolted  to  the  shafts.  There  is  a  pair  of  tools 
at  each  end  of  the  holder.  Although  the  hold- 
^  when  fixed  upon  the  shafts,  act  obliquely,  as 
appears  upon  the  stone  passing  under  the  cutters, 
and  iu  such  manner  as  seems  incompatible  with 
the  productioD  of  any  definite  form,  they  are 
nevertheless  so  arranged,  and  so  act,  as  to  turn 
out  moldings  of  a  large  size,  with  mauymembersy 
rough-cat  with  great  accuracy.  The  work  is 
finished  by  being  passed  two  or  three  times  under 
cutting  or  scraping  tools  of  the  precise  form  of 
the  molding  to  be  produced.  For  a  molding 
of  many  members,  some  of  them  deeply  cut, 
more  than  one  of  these  finishing-tools  is  sometimes  employed.  The 
moldings,  as  completed,  are  equal  to  the  best  hand-work  ever  produced. 
Mitred  work  is  also  executed  by  the  machines  with  perfect  accuracy, 
as  we  saw  from  the  return-moldings  on  the  ends  of  the  stair-steps  in 
process  of  being  dressed." 

12.  The  stone  mentioned  in  the  above  quotation,  i.  e.,  Portland,  is 
that  quarried  from  the  island  of  Portland.  It  is  a  limestone.  In  former 
years  a  much  harder. and  more  durable  material  was  obtained  than  is 
quarried  at  present  The  specimens  which  the  machines  were  operat- 
ing  npon  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit  were  very  soft  and  white,  little 
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likely  to  stand  the  wearing  effect  of  the  weather.  .  The  great  mnjority 
of  the  public  buildings  of  London  are  built  of  this  stone.  The  machinery 
of  this  company  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  its  manipulation,  and  for  work- 
ing of  the  many  oolites  found  in  England.  We  would  also  venture  to 
use  it  on  sandstone,  not  hardei  than  Ohio  sandstoue.  We  have  a  lar^e 
number  of  soft  sandstones  in  our  Western  States,  and  in  some  of  our 
Southern  States,  that  this  molding-q|achine  would  work  well. 

13.  The  sawing-machines  are  not,  apparently,  so  well  adapted  to  our 
needs  as  those  already  patented  by  some  of  our  own  citizens. 

As  a  general  rule,  European  manufacturers  build  more  solidly  than 
is  customary  with  us.  When  we  use  sandstone  or  marble,,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  great  cost  as  a  raw  material,  and  the  expense  of  working, 
we  usually  veneer  our  fronts  with  thin  slabs,  backing  them  up  with 
bricks,  and  anchoring  the  stone  to  the  walls.  We  make  our  material 
go  further  than  any  other  people  in  the  world.  This  veneering  process 
is,  of  course,  not  always  followed^  as,  for  example,  in  the  beautiful  and 
solid  buildings  now  erected  or  being  erected  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Architect  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  A.  B.  Mullett.  Buildings  erected 
in  our  cities  of  granite  or  limestone  are  generally  quite  solidly  built. 

The  point  to  be  observed  is  this :  the  English  sawing-machine,  in  mak- 
ing a  cut,  does  not  make  a  clean  one  or  a  narrow  cleft.  Indeed,  by  the 
time  the  faces  have  been  on  the  rubbing-bed  to  be  smoothed  down,  an 
inch  of  material  has  been  wasted  away.  This  would  never  answer 
with  us  where  the  kind  of  stone  which  this  saw  operates  upon  is  so  ex- 
pensive. 

14.  Youngs'  diamond  saw. — Messrs.  Young,  of  New  York,  have  in- 
vented and  patented  a  vastly  superior  saw.  It  is  called  "Youngs'  re- 
.ciprocating  saw-machine  for  sawing  stone."  When  exhibited  at  the 
fair  of  the  American  Institute  last  autumn,  it  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention,  besides  gaining  the  great  Medal  of  Honor,  which  is  only  given 
to  such  inventions  as  are  deemed  bf  such  importance  as  to  be  likely  to 
work  a  revolution  in  industries  to  which  they  are  applied. 

The  main  feature  of  Young's  patent  is  that  of  cutting  the  st^one  by 
means  of  diamonds,  securely  fastened  into  the  saw-blades.  They  are 
held  in  steel  cutter-blocks,  and  are  fastened  in  by  calking  the  steel, 
any  little  interstices  that  remain  being  filled  with  small  pieces  of  iron 
and  spelter  solder.  The  art  of  setting  them  is  so  simple  that  any  one 
can  do  it  with  ease,  after  once  having  seen  it  done.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity to  describe  it  in  greater  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  this  machine 
seems  superior  to  anything  hitherto  designed  to  perform  the  same  work. 
On  the  score  of  economy  it  surpasses  the  machine  at  London,  a^  it 
makes  but  a  very  narrow  cleft,  and  leaves  the  face  of  the  stone  so  smooth 
that  little  or  no  polishing  is  iieeded  after  it  comes  from  the  saw-bed. 
The  diamonds  are  very  seldom  lost,  and  do  not  wear  out  They  are  of 
an  inexpensive  kind,  adapted  to  such  work.  Steel  saws  require  a  great 
deal  of  sharpening  and  replacing.    Diamond  saws  will  do  more  than 
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tbree  times  as  mnch  work  with  the  same  power  as  the  old  sand  and  iron 
saws,  and  the  work  is  doue  from  ten  to  thirty  times  ti8  rapidly. 
15   Tax  DiAJiOND  SAW  QDABBYiNG  MAOHiNB  — WiUard  Wbittier  & 


Fia   14  — Conilce  fbt  uaw  London  poat-offlM  (ane-eighth  (nil  iIes  ) 


Co.,  of  Boston,  are  the  proprietors  of  a  diamond-Baw  qaarrying-ma- 
chine,  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  rock-chauneling  and  dressing,  which  sur- 
passes tlie  Hooter  &  Fotbergill-Uooke  machine,  exteDsively  nsed  in 


Fia,  15. — String  conree,  new  St.  Thomaa  Hoapital,  (one-half  foil  bIm.) 

Great  Britain^  and  already  described.     The  Willard  &  Co.  machine 
consiBts  of  a  straight  saw,  armed  with  black-diamond  catting-points, 
2    ST 
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which  vibrates  between  and  works  in  combination  with  revolving' 
diamond- pointed  drills  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  the  ends  of  the  sslw- 
kerf  when  operated  in  a  quarry. 

The  whole  is  carried  on  a  frame  with  a  six  horse-power  engine  and 
boiler,  mounted  upon  trucks  and  placed  upon  a  track  to  facilitate 
change  of  its  position.  It  cuts  a  channel  11  feet  in  length,  one-half  inch 
in  width,  and  4  feet  10  inches  in  depth  ;  it  can  be  handled  and  worked 
by  two  men,  is  simple  in  its  construction,  and  is  easily  kept  in  order. 
It  is  said  to  effect  a  saving  of  50  per  cent,  over  the  cost  of  hand-labor. 

16.  Although  not  so  successful  with  their  saws,  the  English  molding- 
machines  are  very  clever  inventions,  doing  their  work  better  than  any- 
thing the  writer  has  ever  seen  or  heard  of,  and  they  would  donbtless 
prove  of  value  if  introduced  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  They  are  not 
likely  to  reduce  the  demand  for  stone-cutter's  labor  any  more  than  the 
introduction  of  wood-molding  machines  diminished  the  demand  for 
the  labor  of  carpenters  and  joiners;  still  some  opposition  may  be  ez< 
pected  from  the  least  intelligent  workmen.  A  continuous  stretch  for  a 
considerable  length  of  one  kind  of  molding  would  pay  well,  as,  for  in- 
stance,  in  the  example  shown  in  Figs.  14  and  15. 

In  concluding  this  portion  of  this  report,  it  is  well  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  only  here  and  in  England  that  any  strong  efforts  have 
been  made  to  master  the  art  of  manipulating  stone  by  machinery,  as 
we  work  wood  and  those  materials  which  are  even  harder  than  almost 
any  kind  of  stone — steel  and  iron. 


CHAPTER    II. 


CUT  AND  CARVED  STONE-WORK. 

Extent  and  charactkr  of  exhibits;  Wasserburger's  mausoleum;  Methods  on" 
BusixEss;  Working  stoxe  in  America;  Working  stone  in  Vienna;  Condition 
OF  Viennese  workmen;  Education;  Methods  of  doing  fine  work;  Use  of 
stoxe  msd  btucoo  ;  Stair- ways. 

17.  There  were  not  many  specimens  of  this  industry  shown  at  the  ex- 
position, either  within  thebaildingor  on  the  grounds;  certainly  not  nearly 
as  many  as  were  shown  at  former  European  world's  fairs. 

There  was,  however,  an  immense  number  of  specimens  of  different 
kJDdB  of  stone  and  marble  on  exhibition.  In  some  sections  small  blocks 
about  6  inches  square  were  shown.  Italy  made  a  splendid  display. 
Over  a  thoasand  different  kinds  were  counted,  all  grouped  with  taste 
BDd  harmonizing  in  color.  Each  kind  is  used  by  the  Italians  in  some 
one  or  other  of  their  many  industries. 

The  exhibit  in  the  United  States  section  was  but  a  small  collection  of 
pieces  of  about  the  right  size.  It  was  nnfortnnate  that,  after  deciding  to 
send  the  products  of  our  quarries,  the  collection  was  not  made  more 
complete.  A  full  exhibit  of  the  immense  variety  of  the  fine  marbles,  gran- 
ites, and  other  bailding-stones  of  the  United  States  would  not  only  as- 
tonish the  people  of  Europe,  but  many  of  our  own  architects,  who  scarcely 
dream  of  the  immense  variety  from  which  they  might  choose,  if  trans- 
portation were  cheaper  than  it  now  is. 

Some  exhibitors  made  the  mistake  of  sending  huge  blocks  of  rough- 
hewed  marble,  stone,  and  granite,  which  were  brought  hundreds  of 
miles,  to  be  dumped  off  the  cars,  and  left  where  they  fell,  behind  the 
exhibition  building,  no  word  of  explanation  being  given.  Small  blocks 
would  have  done  quite  as  well  for  exhibition,  while  the  fact  that  large 
blocks  could  be  quarried  to  order  might  have  been  stated  in  a  printed 
form,  if  it  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  do  so.  The  members  of  the 
jury,  when  viewing  these  solid  blocks,  walked  around  them,  felt  them, 
tapped  them  with  their  pencils,  inquired  where  this  or  that  specimen 
came  firom,  and  passed  on  to  something  that  had  work  in  it.  As  already 
remarked,  there  was  not  a  very  great  amount  of  the  latter  kind  of  work 
exhibited,  except,  of  course,  marble  statuary,  of  which  there  was  a 
splendid  show;  Itdly  alone  sending  so  much,  and  that  of  such  a  quality, 
as  to  make  its  remembrance  pleasant  to  all  lovers  of  the  fine  arts. 

18.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  pedestals  of  granite,  not  worth 
noticing,  the  only  good  piece  of  stone-work  to  be  seen  on  the  grounds 
was  a  mausoleum,  erected  near  the  jury  pavilion,  and  exhibited  by  Paul 
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Wasserburger,  "surveyor  of  buildings,  architect  to  the  community,  and 
8tx)necutter  to  the  court."  The  style  of  the  mausoleum  was  Gothic;  the 
design  was  by  Frederick  Schmidt,  the  detail  drawings  being  furnished 
by  his  pupil,  Charles  Schoden.  The  sculptured  figures  at  each  comer, 
representing  the  cardinal  virtues,  came  from  the  studio  of  the  sculptor 
Louis  Le  Grain ;  the  carving  was  executed  by  another  academician,  J. 
Pokomy.  The  following  kinds  of  stone  and  granite  were  used  in  its 
construction :  for  the  steps,  grayish-blue  granite ;  the  columns,  red 
Saxon  granite ;  the  body  of  the  edifice  was  of  a  light-yellow  freestone 
quarried  on  the  estates  of  Count  Auersperg  and  Baron  v.  Gagern^  Mok- 
ritz,  in  Lower  Carniola. 

The  design  was  very  neat  and  chaste,  biit  it  contained  nothing  orig- 
inal. It  was  simply  a  reproduction  of  the  ideas  of  the  old  Gothic 
architects,  with  some  variation  of  the  details.  The  manipulation  was 
perfect.  In  this  particular  modern  workers  in  stone  can  equal,  if  not 
surpass,  the  workmen  of  earlier  times;  and  when  this  Is  written,  all  is 
written. 

19.  It  may  be  well  to  note  the  fact  that  in  Europe  this  business  of 
stone-cutting  seems  to  be  in  the  hands  of  wealthy  men,  like  Paul  Was* 
serburger,  whose  business  was  founded  by  an  ancestor  in  1734,  and 
handed  down  from  father  to  fion  until  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
present  possessor.  Small  employers  seem  to  be  almost  unknown  in  the 
large  cities.    Not  so  with  us;  we  have  many  such,  struggling  to  rise. 

'  Foremanships  are  the  greatest  prizes  offered  the  best  journeymen  m 
Europe. 

20.  Within  the  palace,  under  the  dome,  was  another  specimen  of  the 
same  class  of  work  designed  by  the  same  architect — a  stone  pulpit  and 
staircase.  The  decorative  part  was  executed  by  the  royal  sculptor, 
Franz  Schontholer.  The  stone  used  was  also  from  the  quarries  of  Count 
Auersperg  and  Baron  v.  Gagern.  It  was  very  fine,  but  th^e  was 
nothing  in.it  that  the  decorative  stone-cutters  in  any  of  our  large  cities 
would  not  duplicate,  if  called  upon  to  do  so,  without  having  *^  royal '* 
or  '^sculptor  to  the  court"  attached  to  their  names. 

France  displayed  several  marble  mantels,  and  a  fountain,  all  exhibi- 
ted by  Parisian  firms.  The  fountain  was  nicely  gotten  up ;  dark-red 
marble  built. into  the  wall;  above  the  water-bowl  was  a  sculptured 
panel  in  white  marble,  which  was  executed  in  Italy,  and  represented  an 
eagle  swooping  down  upon  a  duck,  surrounded  with  reeds  and  water- 
plants. 

Fountains  abound  in  the  streets  of  Europe,  a  feature  worthy  of  oar 
con3ideratiou.  Many  are  very  beautiful,  some  are  quaint,  and  all  are 
useful  and  ornamental.  Nothing  is  a  more  common  sight  to  the  traveler, 
nor  does  anything  that  he  sees  live  so  long  in  his  memory  as  the  public 
fountains  in  open  plazas  and  market-places;  time — evening,  when  the 
day-sky  is  changing  into  that  of  the  night,  the  crimson  flush  in  the 
west  dying  away  into  blue,  and  the  stars  just  beginning  to  appear. 
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The  cool  splash  of  the  foantaia  sounds  pleasantly  on  the  ear.  Aroand 
it  staod,  pictoresqnely  grouped,  the  girls  and  women  who  have  come  to 
fill  their  water-jars  and  to  gossip  with  their  neighbors.  The  gabled  and 
maiij-storied  houses  around  cast  their  shadows  over  them,  making  the 
background  of  a  scene  which,  once  seen,  is  rarely  forgotten. 

In  London,  there  is  a  '^  drinking-fountain  association  "—everything 
i&  done  in  Enghind  by  an  association  of  some  kind — which  has  procured 
the  erection  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  driukiog-fountains,  besides  many 
troughs  for  horses,  cattle,  and  dogs.  These  fountains  are  nearly  all  of 
finely  cut  and  polished  marble  or  granite,  or  of  elaborately  carved  and 
cat  sandstone.  Upon  each  is  engraved  the  name  of  the  donor,  gen- 
erally some  wealthy  citizen. 

This  association  has  performed  an  excellent  temperance  work.  Before 
those  fonutaius  were  erected  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  get  a  drink  of 
water  outside  one's  own  home,  while  beer  and  gin  shops  were  open  on 
every  side.  With  a  few  exceptions,  this  is  the  case  in  our  own  cities. 
Some  of  our  many  rich  philanthropists,  by  erecting  fountains  like  that 
at  Cincinnati,  works  beautiful  as  well  as  useful,  may  be  sure  of  winning 
the  grateful  thanks  of  thousands  who  would  be  thus  benefited. 

21.  This  kind  of  work  in  stone  would  l>e  well  adapted  to  exercise  the 
skill  and  ability  of  the  school  of  fine-art  workmen  which  the  last  decade 
has  raised  within  our  midst.  Some  of  the  artisans,  who  are  now  Amer- 
ican citizens,  have  cut  and  carved  some  of  the  best  work  in  Europe. 
Indeed,  we  have  workmen  capable  of  executing  the  most  elaborate  and 
delicate  work  in  stone,  if  the  public  will  but  give  them  a  chance,  instead 
of  sending  to  Europe  for  anything  of  this  character  which  they  may 
want,  and  which  many  deem  the  American  stone-cutter  incapable  of  ex- 
ecuting. But  it  is  a  fact  that  no  better  workmen  can  be  found  than  our 
own.  They  work  much  faster  than  workmen  in  any  other  country.  In- 
deed, they  mast  of  necessity  do  so.  It  is  quite  the  exception  to  see  work- 
men in  Europe  exert  themselves.  It  is  their  quiet,  careful  working  that 
produces  the  finely-finished  work  seen  in  Europe;  it  is  not  the  superior 
men  or  better  tools.  Here,  it  is  only  occasionally  that  work  is  required 
to  be  cut  so  finely  that  the  workmen  are  allowed  all  the  time  that  they 
desire.  When  this  occurs,  a  superb  result  is  obtained,  as  at  the  Dutch 
ileforuied  chnrch,  on  the  corner  of  Forty-eighth  street  and  Fifth  ave- 
nue, New  York  City.  This  building  is  a  perfect  gem,  fully  equalling,  in 
manipulative  skill,  anything  to  be  found  in  Europe. 

22.  It  is  surprising  that  work  should  be  done  so  well  in  Vienna,  with 
such  tools  as  are  used  by  the  workmen. .  The  principal  stone  used  for 
building  puri>oses  is  a  limestone  of  a  light-yellow  color,  much  like  the 
stone  first  quarried  at  Joliet,  111.,  but  of  coarser  texture.  It  cuts  freely 
from  the  chisels  and  points.  When  rubbed  down  it  looks  very  coarse, 
bat  the  faces  are  seldom  "drawed''  or  rubbed,  the  practice  being  to 
chisel  a  margin,  generally  an  inch  wide,  then  bush-hammer  all  the  sur- 
face within  the  margin.  This  treatment  is  probably  the  best  and  most 
economical  for  this  kind  of  stone.    Its  coarseness  does  not  come  out  so 
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glaringly  as  it  woald  if  it  were  polished  or  drawed  from  the  tool.  The 
tools  used  are  sach  as  are  commonly  used  all  over  the  world,  bat  of  a 
very  inferior  quality  of  steel,  and  clumsy  in  shape.  Their  ^^mash"  or 
hand  hammers  would  be  laughed  at  by  our  workmen.  (They  are  made 
of  soft  iron,  sometimes  with  le^d.  After  working  with  one  of  these  a 
few  weeks  the  workman  wears  a  hole  in  the  faces,  while  our  hammers 
will  sometimes  last  a  life-time.  Their  wooden  mallets  are  of  very  bad 
quality  as  compared  with  our  hickory  staves.  The  Viennese  stonecut* 
ter  gets  his  mallets  and  handles  turned  out  of  one'piece  ;  the  handle  is 
twice  as  long  as  the  mallet.  He  does  not  depend  on  either  the  band* 
hammer  or  mallet,  and  appears  rather  uncomfortable  when  using  either; 
he  prefers  the  diamond-faced  bush-hammer  held  in  both  hands.  The 
employers  find  all  tools.  This  is  a  very  serious  item  of  expense  to  oor 
own  mechanics,  who  are  compelled  to  pay  for  good  tools  and  to  meet 
heavy  charges  whenever  they  are  required  to  move  their  tool-chests,  a8 
they  ate  so  often  compelled  to  do. 

23.  The  stone-cutters  in  Vienna  are  divided  into  two  classes,  those 
who  do  the  rough  work  and  cut  plain  moldings,  and  those  who  do  a 
better  grade  of  stone  cutting  and  carving.  The  first  class  generally 
work  by  the  piece,  working  eleven  hours  per  day,  except  in  wiuter^ 
when  they  work  nine  hours.  Their  wages  average  2^  gulden  per  day— 
$1.25.  They  have  no  trade  societies,  but  have  sick  and  provident 
associations  which  take  charge  of  the  burial  of  deceased  members,  &c. 
The  more  highly  skilled  workmen  earn  from  20  to  35  gulden  per  weeV 
a  gulden  being  worth  50  cents  of  our  money.  The  men  commeoce 
work  at  6  a.  m.  and  stop  at  6  p.  m.  Formerly  one  hour  at  noon  was  all 
that  they  were  allowed  for  meals,  though  they  could  sit  down  about  S 
a.  m.  and  swallow  a  hasty  meal.  This  rule  still  prevails  with  some  em- 
ployers, though  most  of  them  allow  their  workmen  a  half-hour  in  the 
morning  for  breakfast  apd  another  in  the  afternoon  about  3  o'clock  for 
a  supper  of  bread  and  beer. 

24.  The  stone-cutters,  assisted  by  their  employers,  have  founded  even- 
ing schools  for  the  instruction  of  those  among  their  number  who  may 
want  to  learn  the  technical  part  of  their  business,  architectural  details, 
draughting,  free-hand  drawing,  and  mensuration.  The  apprentices  are 
all  invited  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  to  be  enjoyed  in  these 
schools.  This  is  also  common  in  Germany,  and  it  is  a  capital  idea,  well 
worth  imitating.  The  workmen  who  wish  to  study  the  best  models 
illustrating  their  craft  have  the  art  and  industry  museums  to  visit,  in 
which  splendid  collections  of  .models  of  ancient  aiid  modern  art  are 
found. 

25.  We  were  impressed  with  the  careful  method  pursued  in  the  tne 
art  of  the  stone-cutters'  craft.  The  new  merchants'  exchange,  now 
building  on  the  Ringstraase^  will  illustrate  the  system.  On  the  groands 
are  a  large  studio  and  an  artist's  workshop.  Here  models  are  made 
of  every  piece  of  sculpture  and  carving  applicable  to  the  adornment  of 
a  building.    A  leading  Viennese  sculptor  is  the  head  and  master  spirit 
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here;  nnder  him  are  a  namber  of  skilful  artists,  who  work,  guided  by 
his  directions  or  their  own  taste,  in  stone,  wood,  plaster  of  Paris,  or 
day.  On  the  occasion  of  our  visit,  all  of  these  materials  were  used. 
The  models,  when  complete,  are  sent  on  to  the  quarry  or  to  the  stone- 
cotters'  yard,  to  be  copied  into  the  stone  used  for  the  building  in  pro- 
cess of  erection.  Finally,  the  sculptor  puts  on  such  finishing- touches 
as  he  may  deem  requisite.  This  care  insures  the  carrying  out  of  the 
architect's  ideas,  and  furnishes  good,  artistic  work,  that  will  stand 
criticism.  It  is  also  very  much  the  practice  in  Europe  for  the  archi- 
tects to  retain  the  carving  they  design,  for  the  fa9ades  of  their  buildings, 
as  a  separate  contract,  employing  their  own  men  to  execute  it,  generally 
by  the  day.  fn  fact,  all  those  who  are  rich  and  celebrated  enough 
insist  on  this  privilege,  knowing  well  that  if  let  to  an  ordinary  stone- 
cotter,  unless  in  an  exceptional  case,  the  work  will  be  done  as  poorly 
8Dd  as  cheaply  as  it  can  be  to  pass  inspection  ;  that  there  will  be  no 
effort  made  to  put  individuality  or  thought  into  the  work,  without 
which  it  is  soulless  and  valueless. 

26.  There  is  much  poor  work  of  this  class  done  in  Vienna  as  else- 
where; tfut  it  is  only  in  cheap  houses.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  public  edifices,  the  buildings  of  the  new  Vienna  which  has  gro;wn 
op  since  the  levelling  of  the  old  walls  have  stuccoed  fronts.  This,  how- 
ever, has  not  made  the  stone-cutters'  craft  the  less  busy  or  prosperous. 
Even  in  a  stuccoed  building,  wherever  strength  is  required,  stone  is 
ilsed  in  the  prevailing  Renaissance  style.  There  are  many  caryatids 
under  the  balconies  and  window-cornices..  These  are  nearly  all  of 
stODe. 

27.  Within  the  buildings,  the  stair-cases  are  almost  invariably  built 
of  cat  stonOf  as  are  the  landings.  This  is  done  as  a  precaution  against 
Are.  Although  a  great  improvement  over  wood,  this  is  not  the  best 
kind  of  stair- way  that  can  be  erected. 

The  following  extract  from  a  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Lou. 
don  fire-engine  establishment  will  be  interesting  as  bearing  on  this 
point: 

^^No  stair-case  can  be  considered  really  fire  proof  unless  constructed 
either  of  fire-bricks,  laid  in  fire-cement,  which  would  be  both  costly  and 
cumbersome,  or  of  wrought  iron,  which,  for  appearance,  comfort,  or  con- 
venience, might  be  covered  with  slabs  of  slate,  stone,  or  wood.  In  this 
atter  case  the  real  strength  would  consist  not  in  the  stone  or  covering, 
bat  in  the  wrought-iron  framing,  and  such  stairs,  particularly  if  pro- 
tected by  plaster,  which  could  easily  be  done,  might  safely  be  relied  on 
in  stU  ordinary  fires,  as  the  heat  near  a  stair-case,  being  tempered  with 
the  cold  draught  from  the  outside,  is  rarely  sufficient  to  weaken 
wrought  iron,  which  only  fuses  at  about  3,0(MP,  and  retains  a  consider- 
able portion  of  its  strength  almost  to  the  melting  point.'' 

^tone  is  used  as  a  rule  in  Vienna.  The  hall- ways  and  passages  are 
all  laid  with  cement,  tile«,  marble,  or  mosaics,  all  of  which  are  fire<i)roof. 
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PAVING  SIDEWALKS  AND  HALLS. 

Encaustic  tiles  ;  Mosaic  floors  ;  Wages  ;  Methods  of  work  ;  Yorkshire  flag- 
ging; London  Sidewalks;  Asphalt;  Cbment;  Other  fix)oring  materials. 

28.  Enoaustio  TiLES.--Oue  of  the  most  beautiful,  as  it  is  also  one  of 
the  most  costly,  modes  of  paving  interiors  is  that  of  layjng  down  Mia- 
ton's  encaustic  tiles.  These  are  so  well  known  that  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion is  not  needed,  especially  as  no  new  improvement  or  uovelty  was 
shown.  Indeed,  the  firm  did  not  exhibit  a  great  quantity  of  this  kind 
of  ware.  The  writer  saw  a  better  display  at  their  agent's  place  at  Brus- 
sels than  at  the  exhibition. 

Minton  &  Hollis,  another  English  firm,  showed  some  very  highly 
finished  wall-tiles,  and  a  chimney-piece,  designed  for  a  hunting  lodge, 
enriched  with  appropriate  and  most  beautifully  painted  tiles. 

The  English  makers  are  acknowledged  to  be  at  the  head  of  this  manu- 
facture, but  there  are  several  German  firms  closely  competing  with 
them. 

Yilleray  &  Bach,  of  Luueburg,  and  Ernst,  March  &  Son,  near  Ber- 
lin, are  very  large  makers  of  encaustic  tiles,  together  with  many  other 
kinds  of  earth-ware,  such  as  garden-statues  and  terra-cotta.  Their 
tiles  lacked  the  clearness  and  accuracy  of  line  characteristic  of  the  Eq- 
glish  ware,  but  as  a  whole  they  presented  a  good  appearance.  The 
Germans  aim  to  produce  cheap  ware,  while  with  the  Staffordshire  firms 
that  is  a  secondary  consideration.  A  practical  artisan,  thorongbly 
posted  in  this  kind  of  work,  stated  that  the  main  difference  between  the 
German  and  English  tiles  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  tiles  made  in  the 
first-named  country  lack  the  backing  or  extra  layer  of  strong,  close-bodied 
clay,  which,  to  a  great  extent,  keeps  them  from  cracking  or  distorting 
through  unequal  contraction.  This  statement  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, after  very  carefully  inspecting  the  wares  in  both  the  German  and 
English  sections.  It  is  unfortunate  that  our  own  manufacturers  of 
earthenware  do  not  try  to  make  this  kind  of  tile  instead  of  buying  them 
from  the  European  makers.  That  the  demand  for  them  is  large  in  the 
United  States  is  fully  shown  by  the  large  sales  made  here  by  English 
firms  of  late  years.  Doubtless,  it  will  take  time  and  capital,  and  artistic 
skill  must  be  acquired  before  we  can  take  rank  with  the  best  mauofac* 
turers  of  other  countries  who  have  worked  long  and  spent  much  mooey 
before  attaining  to  the  present  great  success.  But  should  we  try  we 
should  succeed,  for  what  has  been  done  once  can  be  done  again.  It  is 
simply  a  question  of  money,  study,  and  labor. 
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29.  Mosaic  floobs. — ^The  real  mosaic  floors  which  we  Baw  at  the 
exhibition,  and  in  the  baildings  lately  erected  or  being  erected  in  the 
city  of  Vienna,  mast  rank  next  in  point  of  beaaty  and  first  for  simplicity. 
There  is  no  detail  in  the  whole  process  that  cannot  be  readily  grasped 
in  a  few  moment-s,  althoagh,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  rapidity  of  work 
comes  from  practice.  This  work  is  all  execnted  by  Italian  workmen,  of 
whom  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  are  employed  by  a  country- 
man of  theirs,  D'Odorrico,  who,  with  his  cousins,  are  the  only  employers 
engaged  in  this  industry  iu  Vienna  and  its  vicinity.  It  is  only  during 
the  last  six  years  that  there  has  existed  any  demand  for  this  work  at 
the  Austrian  capital ;  now  he  has  all  the  business  he  can  possibly  do. 

The  best  specimen  of  the  skill  of  these  people  was  shown  within  the 
exhibition,  at  the  Bmi>eror's  pavilion.  The  vestibales  of  that  building 
were  laid  with  very  elaborate  designs  in  marble  mosaic.  The  side-walls 
and  the  columns  at  the  entrance  were  artistically  adorned  with  ferns 
apd  bright-green  plants.  These  heightened  the  effect  of  the  mosaic 
floors,  which,  when  viewed  from  a  little  distance,  seemed  almost  to 
resemble  some  rich  Brussels  or  Axminster  carpet. 

'60,  The  principal  advantages  of  this  process  are:  1.  The  extreme 
simplicity  required  in  manipulation ;  2.  Its  artistic  value,  as  pictures 
can  be  made  in  the  floor  which  will  not  very  easily  wear  out ;  3.  Its 
cleanliness  and  coolness;  4.  The  facility  of  utilization  of  waste  material, 
it  being  the  refuse  of  marble  qnarries  that  is  used  in  this  work ;  all 
iitnall  pieces  that  are  not  available  for  any  other  purpose  can  be  used 
in  mosaic  flooring ;  5.  And.  last,  but  not  least,  it  can  be  used  where  wood 
is  often  laid  down,  with  this  great  advantage  over  that  material,  that  it 
will  not  condact  the  flames,  but  acts  as  a  preventive  to  their  spread  if 
a  fire  occurs  in  its  vicinity.  Its  cost  is  determined  by  the  design.  A 
•simple  pattern  in  bh)>ck  and  white  can  be  laid  down  very  cheaply  ;  but 
when  it  is  desired  to  introduce  marbles  of  many  colors  in  an  intricate 
design,  there  is  hardly  a  limit  to  the  cost,  or  to  its  value  wlien  finished. 

Security  against  fire  is  the  principal  motive  leading  to  the  general  use 
of  marble  floors  and  of  imitations  of  marble  and  stone,  in  Vienna,  and 
iu  other  large  European  cities.  Modern  buildings  are  erected  with  as 
little  inflammable  material  in  their  construction  as  is  possible. 

31.  WAass  AND  METHODS  OF  WORK. — Signor  D'Odorrico  has  brought 
all  his  workmen  from  Italy.  He  pays  them  from  $1  to  $2  per  day.  His 
contract  with  them  als«  includes  paying  their  fare  home  once  every  two 
years.  Workmen  of  exceptional  skill  and  taste  often  command  more 
than  $2  per  day. 

This  employer  gave  every  facility  for  inspecting  his  method  of  work- 
ing, but  state«l  that  there  was  very  little  to  see,  the  whole  process  being 
priacipally  an  exercise  of  skill  and  experience  on  the  part  of  rhe  work- 
men. The  first  operation  is  the  preparation  of  the  design.  This  is  gen- 
erally  composed  of  geometrical  combinations  in  several  colors,  and  is 
made  to  a  scale.  The  foundation  is  sometimes  made  of  concrete,  and 
sometimes  the  stone  platform  or  landing  has  a  panel  cut  into  it  about 
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an  inch  in  depth ;  in  either  case  a  mixture  of  Portland  cement  and  fine 
sand  in  equal  parts  is  floated  down.    This  can  be  colored  if  desired ; 
for  instance,  red  brick  pounded  up  and  mixed  with  the  cement  will 
make  it  red.    The  cement  must  be  gauged,  so  as  not  to  set  too  qaicklj. 
The  pattern  is  marked  off  on  the  cement  with  tbin  strips  of  wood,  or 
by  merely  drawing  a  sharp  line  in  the  cement  with  a  knife  or  other  edge- 
tool.    The  pieces  of  marble,  broken  to  a  uniform  size,  about  half  an  inch 
square,  are  placed  beside  the  operators  iu  boxes,  assorted  as  to  color. 
These  are  bedded  into  the  cement,  one  against  another,  until  the  pattern 
grows  into  shape  under  the  hands  of  the  workmen.    When  enough  of 
the  floor  is  laid,  it  is  rammed  down  to  make  it  compact  and  level.    The 
concluding  process  is  that  of  rubbing  it  all  over  with  a  stone-rubber  and 
sand  and  water.    This  smooths  and  i>olishes  it.    The  process  of  breaking 
the  marble  into  small  pieces,  fit  for  mosaic,  is  quite  a  task,  demanding 
some  skill,  and  one  that  would  probably  be  performed  by  machinery 
in  this  country.    It  is  very  simple,  and  while  some  men  would  never 

learn  it,  others  would  acquire  the  knack  at 
the  first  attempt.  The  workman  sits  down 
in  front  of  a  wooden  block  having  an  iron 
top  fashioned  as  shown  in  Fig.  16.  It  is 
6  inches  wide,  and  about  15  inches  in  length. 
The  only  other  tool  is  a  chipping-bammer 
of  two  pounds  weight,  having  one  square 
face  and  one  square  edge.  The  marble  is 
first  broken  into  pieces  2  inches  square 
with  a  sledge-hammer.  These  pieces  are 
placed  on  the  sharp  edge  of  the  iron  plate 
and  broken  with  the  chippiug-hammer. 
Fio.  16.— Tools  used   in  makiDfi:  When  the  plate  is  full  of  pieces,  the  work- 

stone  mosaics.  ^^^^   ^^^^^g  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  j^j^  hammer 

upon  the  heap  beside  him.  These  pieces  are  from  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  square. 

32.  YoEKSHiBB  FLAOOiNO. — Near  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London,  we  saw  several  workmen  laying  down  a  sidewalk  composed  of 
asphaltum  and  cubes  of  gray  granite.  These  latter  were  worked  into 
the  asphaltum  in  simple  geometrical  patterns,  interwoven  circles 
The  granite  was  broken  into  small  pieces,  each  about  2  inches  square. 
When  complete,  the  eflFect  was  very  pleasing,  if  only  iu  contrast  with 
the  ordinary  dreary  look  of  the  sandstone  flagging  so  extensively  nsed 
in  that  city.  This  Yorkshire  flagging  makes  good  and  cheap  sidewalks. 
The  stone  used  is  generally  80tT>er  than  the  North  River  blnestoue,  80 
well  known  in  New  York,  although  some  of  it  greatly  resembles  our 

flaggiug- 

33.  London  sidewalks. — The  care  with  which  the  sidewalks  are 

laid  in  London  is  very  noticeable,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  care- 
less manner  in  which  ours  are  laid,  except  in  the  prominent  bnsine^ 
streets  and  fashionable  thoroughfares  of  our  large  cities,  than  which 
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there  are  no  betrer  made  sidewalks  in  tbe  world.  The  London  method 
is,  first,  to  carefallj  grade  tbe-ground,  sometimes  using  concrete  to 
secareafirm  foundation,  where  the  soil  is  too  soft;  generally,  sand  spread 
over  the  levelled  ground  is  considered  good  enough.  The  curbing  is 
made  of  roughly  ^^pene- hammered''  gray  granite,  12  inches  wide  on  the 
^p,  and  6  inches  high.  Beside  tliis  run  the  gutters  draining  the  road- 
way. The  fagging  is  generally  from  3  to  4^  inches  in  thickness.  The 
edg^esare  all  squared,  not  being  just  pitched  under,  as  is  the  practice 
with  as.  The  edges  are  chiseled,  not  very  elaborately,  but  suflSciently 
for  the  purpose,  so  that  when  the  flagging  begins  to  wear  away,  under 
the  continuous  traffic,  the  joints  will  continue  good  until  it  is  thread- 
bare, if  ever  it  is  allowed  to  remain  long  enough  to  get  into  that  condi* 
tioD.  A  libeml  allowance  of  mortar  is  thrown  down  on  the  sand  in 
which  to  bed  the  stones.  The  stones  are  placed  close  together,  the 
inspector  of  sidewalks  generally  demanding  that  the  joints  should  not 
be  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart,  and  well  filled  with  binding 
aod  hardening  cement.  The  surfaces  of  the  flags  are  machine-dressed, 
orruhbed,  so  that  they  always  meet  evenly  at  the  joints.  The  rough 
stooes  are  brought  to  the  streets  to  be  paved  and  are  stacked  in  piles 
The  payers  take  them,  preparing  the  edges  with  wonderful  rapidity.  It 
was  astonishing  to  see  the  defc  way  in  which  workmen  handled  them. 
The  strength  with  which  they  all  seemed  to  be  well  endowed  was  not 
60  remarkable  as  their  clever  knack  of  working  them,  jerking  them  from 
side  to  side,  and,  by  a  siiddeu  movement,  turning  them  over,  so  as  to  bring 
the  edge  to  be  squared  uppermost,  and  placing  it  where  anything  put  be- 
hind the  stone  will  serve  to  keep  it  steady  until  turned  again.  They 
have  a  good  way  of  splitting  the  flags :  anything  under  6  inches  thick 
is  broken  in  the  same  way  that  our  marble- workers  use  to  break  up 
their  slabs.  Our  flaggers  can  break  a  stone  very  quickly,  but  no 
qoicker  than  the  English  workmen,  who  also  do  it  more  neatly,  and  with 
less  waste  of  material.  A  line  is  drawn  on  the  face  where  a  break  is 
required;  this  is  "strummed"  in  with  a  "  pitchiug-tool"  or  "  nicker;" 
the  edges  are  also  strummed  in.  Then  the  stone  is  smartly  struck  on 
the  back  with  a  round-faced  hammer,  three  blows  generally  breaking 
it  neatly  down  the  line.  The  writer  is  fully  convinced  that  this  method 
can  be  used  by  our  own  flaggers,  as  he  has  seen  it  successfully  done 
with  North  River  bluestone  and  with  all  kinds  of  sandstone  in  the 
browQstone  cutters'  yards,  when  cutting  up  sawn  slabs  for  ashlar.  Al- 
most any  kind  of  thin  stone  can  be  broken  in  this  way,  without  the  use 
of  either  wedges  or  plugs. 

34.  Asphalt  pavements. — ^The  pavements  between  the  gutters  are 
generally  macadamized,  although,  as  with  us,  stone  and  wooden  blocks  are 
nsed  quite  extensively.  In  the  city  proper  most  of  the  leading  tliorough- 
^ares  have  recently  been  laid  with  a  new  patented  preparation  of  asphalt. 
Asphalt-covered  roads  are  a  great  improvement.  The  noise  of  heavy 
traffic  is  greatly  diminished,  and  it  becomes  possible  for  pedestrians  to 
bear  each  other  speak  without  eftbrt.    At  first  this  new  system  met  with 
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the  unqualified  approval  of  owners  and  drivers  of  horses ;  bot  com- 
plaints have  recently  been  made  that  ^<  the  least  drop  of  rain  renders 
the  road  so  slippery  that  it  is  as  bad  as  driving  on  ice,  and  the  horses 
continnally  stumble  and  lame  themHelves."  This  conld  probably  be 
obviated  by  sprinkling  sand  over  the  asphaltuin.  It  will  require  very 
strong  remonstrance  to  induce  the  authorities  to  cease  using  the  new 
material.  Its  two  great  qualities,  cleanliness  and  quietness  under  heavy 
traffic,  will  outweigh  a  host  of  minor  objections. 

35.  Near  the  opera-house  at  Vienna  a  small  piece  of  the  road  is  laid  in 
the  same  way  as  that  just  mentioned.  It  is  the  best  piece  of  road  in  the 
whole  city.  Asphalt  pavements  for  interiors  are  also  much  used  in 
Vienna,  and  specimens  of  this  work  were  shown  at  the  exhibition.  The 
finest  example  is  seen  in  the  fine  hall  of  the  Vienna  Museum  of  Art  and 
Industry.  This  is  laid  in  different  colors.  The  gentleman  who  did  the 
work,  M.  Snppantschitch,  who  exhibited  the  certificate  of  merit  the 
museum  authorities  had  given  him,  kindly  prepared  a  statement  of  the 
modus  operandi  of  his  business.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  his 
communication,  which  will  prove  interesting  as  coming  from  a  man 
who  thoroughly  understands  the  subject : 

Instruction  FOR  WORKMEN  on  asphalt-mosaic. — "1.  Bring  year 
caldron  as  near  as  possible  to  the  place  where  you  intend  to  la^*  year 
floor,  in  order  that  you  may  lay  it  down  as  hot  as  you  can  get  it. 

'<2.  Put  into  the  caldron  from  10  to  15  pounds  of  pitch;  into  the 
pitch,  put  your  asphalt.  This  latter  must  be  placed  in  the  caldron 
when  the  pitch  is  red-hot. 

'^3.  The  asphalt  must  be  pounded  into  small  fragments  before  mix- 
ing with  the  pitch. 

<*4.  After  the  asphalt  has  been  in  the  pitch  an  hour  or  an -hour  and 
a  half,  stir  it  up  well  with  an  iron  bar,  broad  at  the  end,  until  the  as- 
phalt is  perfectly  dissolved.  Once  this  is  done,  fill  the  caldron  with  fine 
sharp  sand ;  allow  this  sand  to  get  warm  for  a  half  hour  by  a  good  fire 
before  mixing,  so  that  it  may  of  itself  combine  with  the  asphalt. 

<^5.  Next  stir  up  the  contents  of  tbe  caldron  at  short  intervals.  If 
the  composition  become  stiff  and  difficult  to  stir,  add  a  few  pounds  of 
pitch,  using  judgment  as  to  bow  much. 

**6.  In  laying  it  on  bridges,  thorongbfares,  or  viaducts,  it  is  advisable 
to  use  more  pitch,  as  the  compositicm  will  then  become  more  elastic. 
The  asphalt  will  set  without  cracking. 

<'  7.  If,  in  stirring  it,  yellow  vapors  arise,  that  is  an  indication  that  the 
composition  is  ready  for  use.  In  order  to  prove  tbe  fact,  make  the  fol- 
owing  trial :  dip  a  chip  of  wood  into  the  composition,  and  observe  if  a 
greasy  substance  adheres  to  it;  if  such  is  the  case,  boil  it  more,  until 
you  are  able  to  take  the  chip  of  wood  out  perfectly  clean." 

*^The  modus  operandi  in  laying  asphalt  is  as  follows:  The  foreman  is 
to  see  that  the  ground  to  be  covered  is  well  swept,  and  clear  of  mud 
damp  clay,  or  any  such  substance.  He  then  lays  down  iron  rails,  3  or  4 
feet  apart.    Thof>e  rails  serve  as  a  rest  for  the  float  used  to  make  a  level 
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sorfaee.  One  man  attends  to  the  caldron,  another  carries  the  prepared 
composition,  in  iron  or  wooden  pails,  to  the  operator.  The  workman 
who  empties  the  caldron  mast  not  neglect  to  stir  the  contents  of  the  cal. 
dron  daring  this  time,  as  the  sand,  being  heavier  than  the  pitch  or  as- 
phalt, is  liable  to  sink  to  the  bottom,  causing  an  uneven  surface. 

36.  Asphalt  in  oolors. — ''  in  order  to  produce  this,  it  is  necessary 
to  observe  the  following  rules : 

<<  1.  A  foundation  of  concrete  1  to  I^  inches  thick. 

"2.  Float  upon  this  a  covering  of  black  asphalt,  half  an  inch  thick, 
as  silicates  will  combine  easiest  with  this. 

^*3.  Pat  down  your  thin  wooden  strips  according  to  the  pattern  you 
desirt  to  prodace.  These  rails  of  wood  should  be  cemented  to  the  floor 
with  hot  asphalt. 

'<  4.  Then  commence  laying  out  the  black  part  of  the  design.  This 
shoald  always  be  done  first,  as  the  black  composition  would  be  apt  to 
soil  the  light  colors  if  not  laid  down  first. 

*<5.  In  order  to  make  the  edges  straight  and  even,  it  is  necessary  to 
smooth  them  with  the  curling-iron.  Fig.  17.  P^^  ^^ 

The  wooden  forms  can  be  taken  away 
when  the  composition  becomes  hard  enough 
to  stand  without  support. 

'*  6.  Once  the  design  is  all  laid,  you  commence  polishing  it  with  a 
piece  of  smooth  sandstone  attached  to  a  handle,  as  shown  in  Fig.  18. 

Pig.  18. 


**  PRODUCTION  OF  ABTIFIOIAL  BLACK. 

40  per  cent,  chalk ; 

40  per  cent,  fine  soft  sand ; 

20  per  cent,  evaporated  coal-tar. 

"WHITE  SILICATE. 

35 per  cent,  chalk; 

35  per  cent,  pure  white  sand,  (silver-sand ;) 

22  per  cent,  pure  white  rosin; 

8  per  cent,  tallow. 

^^  First  put  the  rosin  into  the  caldron — it  must  be  well  melted ;  then 
pot  in  your  chalk ;  a  half-hour  afterwards  mix  in  the  sand ;  stir  well 
and  add  the  tallow. 

^^  Asphalt  in  colors,  red,  blue,  yellow,  and  brown,  is  to  be  boiled  like 
the  white  composition,  only  adding  the  respective  mineral  colors." 
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37T  Cement-floors. — Portland  cement,  and  compositions  that  resem- 
ble  that  material,  are  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes  in  Vienna ;  among 
others,  for  making  artificial-stone  sidewalks.  We  also  have  done  a 
little  in  this  way  in  the  United  States,  but  so  little  that  the  business  may 
be  regarded  as  a  novelty. 

M.  Ohailly  is  the  principal  manufacturer  engaged  in  this  business  in 
Vienna.  We  visited  his  exhibit  at  the  Exhibition,  and  also  the  public 
buildings  in  Vienna  where  he  had  laid  floors  of  his  pavement.  The  rail- 
road-depots contain  his  best  work,  the  large  halls  and  covered  entrances 
being  nearly  all  laid  with  Portland-cement. pavemepts.  The  work  was 
well  done  and  looked  likely  to  be  durable. 

M.  Ghailly's  method  is  about  as  follows  :  He,  like  all  Viennese  manu- 
facturers of  patent  floors,  lays  great  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  taking 
great  pains  with  the  foundations  under  his  preparation.  We  in  the 
United  States  are  somewhat  careless  in  this  particular,  and  are  apt  to 
slight  the  part  which  will  not  be  seen,  forgetting  that' any  defect  here 
will  affect  the  whole  after  a  very  short  time.  A  dry  soil  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, but  if  it  should  be  moist,  marshy,  or  a  clayey  soil,  great  care 
must  be  taken  to  make  the  foundation  as  firm  as  possible.  This  will  be 
a  matter  in  which  the  workman  must  exercise  his  own  judgment  and 
experience. 

The  first  layer  of  concrete  should  be  composed  of  one  part  cement  and 
three  of  coarse  gravel.  This  is  laid  upon  the  soil  which  is  already 
smoothed  and  graded.  The  thickness  of  this  layer  will  vary  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  The  second  layer  should  be  mixed  in  equal 
parts,  two  of  cement  and  two  of  fine  sand.  Then  a  third  layer,  equal 
parts  cement  and  sand,  completes  the  work. 

The  workman  finishes  a  piece  about  3  feet  wide,  from  the  wall  to  the 
curb,  before  he  attempts  to  touch  another  length.  The  first  layer  is  to 
be  well  rammed  down  to  make  it  compact;  the  other  two  layers  are  to 
be  floated  on  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  requires  about  four  days  for  the 
sidewalk  to  harden.  During  this  time  it  should  be  frequently  sprinkled 
with  water. 

Spring  or  autumn  is  the  best  season  in  which  to  lay  the  cement. 
Summer  is  too  dry,  and  winter  weather  is  too  severe.  A  sidewalk  thus 
prepared  will  last  about  fifteen  years. 

The  curbing  is  also  made  of  cement  This  is  generally  formed  in  a 
mold.     The  joints  are  made  to  fit  into  each  other^to  prevent  shifting 

after  they  are  set,  as  shown  in  Fig.  19.     The 

^   body  of  this  curb  is  composed  of  three  and  a  half 

^     parts  broken  stone  or  gravel  to  one-half  part  of 

cement ;   it  is  coated  with  a  surface  of  equal 

Fig.  19.— Cement-curbing,    parts  fine  sand  and  cement.    Steps  are  made  in 

the  same  way.    These  would  serve  for  door-steps  if  they  had  no  weight 

to  carry.    The  makers  of  such  concrete-work  claim  that,  when  properly 

hardened,  it  is  stronger  than  stone.    This  is  doubtful,  especially  as  in  all 
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the  baildings  we  have  seen,  stooe  is  preferred  by  the  architects,  who  are 

the  most  competent  jadges  of  the  relative  valaes  of  buihliDg-materials. 

38.  It  is  impossible,  without  filling  a  volame,  to  notice  all  the  devices 

showQ  at  Vienna   l>y  various  nations,  chiefly,  however,  by  Austria  and 

Germany,  for  covering  the  floors  of  hall- ways  and  corridors,  or  for  mak- 

iQcr  sidewalks. 

There  were  tiles  made  of  gypsum,  with  inlays  of  various  colors,  which 
could  be  scratched  out  with  one's  finger-nails ;  tilesmadeof  cement,  with 
fragments  of  mar l>le  mixed  in  them ;  tiles  of  slate ;  tiles  of  common  red 
clay  ;  bat  there  -wa^.  not  a  single  exhibit  of  a  real  marble  floor,  that  we 
could  discover.  Bere  we  have  an  advantage ;  we  can  quarry,  saw  in 
slabs,  and  fix  into  their  places  real  marble  tiles,  native  material,  cheaper 
than  the  imitations  can  be  manufactured  and  laid. 

Bricks  are  very  often  used  for  sidewalks  in  Europe,  and  make  admi- 
rable sidewalks.  Common  red  brick  does  well,  but  the  glazed  brick,  also 
made  by  oar  manafacturers,  does  better.  The  principal  precaution  to 
be  taken  by  those  who  wish  to  try  bricks  is  to  look  well  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  proposed  sidewalk  before  laying  down  the  pavement. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


CEMENT,  STUCCO,  AKD  TERRA-COTTA. 

Stucco,  its  use  in  Vienna  and  London  ;  Use  of  Portland  cement  ;  Austrian 
cement;  Style  of  Viennese  buildings;  Tbrra-cotta,  its  history  and  valui; 
Improvements  in  manufacture  ;  Work  of  the  art-schools. 

39.  The  most  noticeable  contrast  between  oar  methods  of  bnildJDg* 
construction  and  those  in  vogae  in  Europe  arises  from  the  fact  that 
we  use  stone,  bricks,  iron,  and  wood  for  our  fronts,  while  there  they 
use,  in  addition,  other  materials  which  we  do  not  generally  use,  sach 
as  concrete,  cement,  stucco,  and  terra-cotta. 

A  traveller  who  for  the  first  time  visits  Europe,  can  scarcely  believe 
that  the  magnificent  fronts  seen  in  some  cities,  as  in  Vienna,  are  not 
constructed  of  stone.  The  stucco  with  which  they  are  plastered  is 
made  to  imitate  stone  so  perfectly  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  is  at 
first  misled,  and  that  he  should,  when  undeceived,  think  it  a  method  of 
building  well  worthy  of  introduction  into  his  own  country,  forgettiug 
that  it  is  still  a  novelty,  and  a  deception  quite  as  much  as  is  brass  jewelij 
made  in  imitation  of  gold. 

No  one  should  say  dogmatically  that  we  should  not  use  stucco,  or 
that  it  is  not  a  good  building-material  when  used  under  proper  condi- 
tions.  The  Exhibition-building  was  an  excellent  illustration  of  its  jadi- 
cious  application.  Built  for  a  temporary  purpose,  it  was  desirable  that 
it  should  be  made  sightly  and  ornamental,  and  at  as  little  expense  as 
possible.  Stucco  was  the  very  thing  in  this  case,  cheap,  capable  of 
being  rapidly  put  up  and  readily  pulled  down.  For  this  purpose  it  was 
better  than  stone.  The  use  of  stone  was  out  of  the  question;  it  woald 
have  cost  too  much,  and  would  have  taken  too  long  in  preparation. 
This  is  a  specially  good  illustration  of  the  case  in  which  a  cheap  imita- 
tion could  not  be  deemed  an  attempt  at  imposition.  But  we  cannot  say 
as  much  for  all  the  stucco  which  the  Viennese  have  put  upon  other 
buildings.  To  adopt  all  their  cunning  methods  |^  making  imitatioDS 
appear  better  than  the  real,  would  demoralize  both  our  workmen  and 
their  employers.  This  we  too  often  do,  and  it  is  done  in  every  countrj 
in  the  world  in  which  modem  civilization  has  tended  toward  the  prodoc- 
tion  of  shoddy,  that  rank  weed  which  chokes  real  and  honest  progress. 

The  beautiful  part  of  the  city  of  Vienna  is  of  recent  constructioD, 
dating  from  the  levelling  of  the  old  ramparts  and  the  laying  oat  on 
their  site  of  the  fine  boulevard  known  as  the  Bingstrasse.  In  this  fact 
may  perhaps  be  found  the  key  to  the  motive  for  the  extensive  use  of 
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cement  in  balldiug.  The  moneyed  men  began  to  pull  down  and  to  re- 
build too  freely,  as  perhaps  recent  financial  panics  have  proven.  This 
work  became  a  means  of  speculation.  Although  stone  is  very  cheap 
in  Austria,  in  comparison  with  the  prices  paid  here,  it  was  too  expen- 
sive for  the  stock-companies  and  speculators  who  were  anxious  to  get 
lich  quickly.  They  are  compelled  by  the  fire-laws  to  build  solid  and 
heavy  walls.  This  could  be  done  with  the  huge,  cheap  bricks  mauufac- 
tored  outside  the  city,  but  the  fronts  needed  covering  up ;  cement- 
stacco  was  precisely  the  thing  needed  to  make  elegant  edifices  of  very 
roagh  and  common-looking  brick-work.  Owners  could  demand  high 
rents  while  their  buildings  continued  to  wear  well.  This  they  did  not 
fail  to  do.  The  buildings  had  not  been  erected  long  enough  to  prove 
that  they  would  last  well ;  they  have  already  been  mended,  scraped, 
and  repainted.  This  fact  is  sometimes  used  as  an  argument  in  favor  of 
stacco :  "  It  can  always  be  made  to  look  new  and  bright,  at  small 
expense,  with  a  little  scraping  and  a  coat  or  two  of  wash." 

40.  Ten  years  ago,  stucco  had  reached  the  zenith  of  its  popularity  in 
London,  whole  districts  being  covered  with  stucco-fronted  houses.    Sud- 
denly public  opinion  veered  around  completely.    Now,  it  is  very  seldom 
used,  where  formerly  thousands  of  houses  had  been  fronted  with  it. 
The  reason  for  this  sudden  change  in  public  sentiment  is  easily  learned. 
The  immediate  cause  of  the  disuse  of  stucco  in  London  was  the  attempt 
of  some  of  its  advocates  to  induce  the  House  of  Commons  to  vote  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  be  used  in  building  some  of  the  public  buildings 
at  South  Kensington,  where  it  was  proposed  to  use  stucco  very  exten- 
sively.    This  proposition  brought  down  a  storm  upon  the  heads  of  its 
advocates.    The  truth  came  out.    Instance  after  instance  was  adduced 
to  show  that,  after  a  few  years,  it  fell  to  pieces  unless  continually  mended 
and  painted.    The  money  was.  not  granted  to  build  in  stucco.    The  cap- 
italists who  had  first  used  it  began  to  tire  of  it.    Their  turn  was  served. 
They  had  run  up  fine-looking  houses  at  the  West  End  to  meet  a  grow- 
ing want  felt  seriously  in  London  a  quarter  of  a  century'  ago  when  the 
wealthy  people  of  that  great  metropolis  began  to  move  westward.    The 
capitalists  had  charged  high  rent  on  short  leases,  as  the  Viennese  are 
now  doing.    They  began  to  be  ashamed  of  the  shoddy-looking  places 
they  had  formerly  advertised  as  '^elegant  and  desirable  mansions.'' 
Time  had  quickly  made  havoc  with  their  shams,    ^ow,  whole  rows  of 
these  buildings  are  p\]Jled  down,  as  the  leases  expire,  and  good  brick 
and  stone  houses  are  erected  in  their  places.    Still,  stucco  had  paid, 
aod  paid  magnificently,  as  is  indicated  by  the  immense  increase  of  the 
iocome  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  the  principal  owner  of  these 
WMdings.    There  was  another  effect  produced  by  this  rush  into  specu- 
^tive  building.    The  builders,  foremen,  and  workmen  became  so  demor- 
tiized  by  their  continual  employment  in  the  building  of  shams  that 
they  grew  reckless,  and,  to  make  a  larger  profit  for  themselves,  put  less 
^Qient  and  more  sand  into  the  composition,  so  that,  at  last,  it  would 
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hardly  hold  together  long  enough  to  permit  them  to  take  away  the  scaf- 
folding. The  Viennese  may  not  have  reached  this  stage  yet,  under  the 
eye  of  their  police,  the  power  of  these  officials  being  greater  and  more 
freely  exercised  among  the  Austrian  and  German  peoples  than  it  is  in 
Anglo-Saxon  communities ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  ^'  scampi 
their  work  in  the  many  corners,  and  run  moldings  carelessly.  Some- 
times a  member  will  be  a  half-inch  wider  at  one  end  than  at  the  other, 
and  cracks  appear  all  over  the  fronts,  looking  as  if  a  sharp  frost  woold 
open  them,  dropping  huge  flakes  upon  the  heads  of  those  beneath.  Bat 
it  is  at  the  back  of  the  houses  that  bad  wcHrk  can  be  most  readily  foand. 
We  have,  from  our  window,  seen  the  occupants  of  the  room  opposite, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  court-yard,  dislodge  a  yard  or  two  of  stncoo 
cornice,  fearing  that,  if  left,  it  might  fall  upon  the  head  of  some  un- 
lucky  person  beneath.  This  is  a  bad  material  to  use  in  parts  of  the 
United  States  where  the  mercury  sometimes  falls  as  low  as  15^  or  2^ 
below  zero.  ^ 

In  the  course  of  our  inquiries,  it  became  necessary  to  visit  the  cement 
manufacturers  and  dealers.  They,  one  and  all,  as  was  quite  nataral 
said,  '^  This  is  a  most  excellent,  indeed,  the  very  best  material  to  nse.'^ 
They  were  in  harmony  on  this  point ;  but  each  claimed  to  make  the  veir 
best  cement  in  the  market ;  his  neighbor's  being  invariably  defectire  in 
some  important  particular. 

41.  Use  of  cement. — The  directions  for  using  cement,  and  otber 
particulars  gleaned  from  them,  may  prove  useful  as  a  means  of  compari- 
son of  our  own  cements  with  theirs.  The  only  efficient  test,  however, 
is  to  apply  it  experimentally,  and  await  the  e£feots  of  time  and  weather. 
Testing  by  weights  and  pressure  is  by  no  means  reliable,  as  specimens 
of  the  same  material,  prepared  under,  apparently,  precisely  similar  con- 
ditions, will  often  show  most  astonishing  dissimilarity  of  results,  when 
thus  tested. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  English  Portland  cement  is  generally, 
taken  as  the  standard  of  comparison,  and  of  the  numerous  kinds  mann  | 
factured  there,  that  of  I.  C.  Johnson  &  Go.  is  generally  considered  to 
rank  among  the  best.  This  firm  exhibited  cement  at  the  expositioo,| 
having  sent  it  previously  to  but  one  exhibition — ^that  held  in  Havre  io  | 
1865,  where  they  were  awarded  a  gold  medal.  Accompanying  their 
exhibit  at  Vienna  were  printed  statements  of  its  properties,  and  direc- 
tions for  using  it.    Extracts  from  these  directions^re  here  given : 

^<  This  article  is  of  a  gray  stone-color,  and  does  not  require  any  color* 
ing  more  than  it  possesses  in  itself;  this  quality  renders  it  particalarlf 
suitable  for  stuccoing  the  outside  of  public  buildings,  as  well  for  oma* 
mental  as  for  plain  surfaces. 

"The  French  and  Dutch  government  engineers,  as  well  as  the 
English,  have  subjected  the  English  Portland  cement  to  very  severe 
tests,  and  have  established  the  fact  that,  on  account  of  its  great  bindin| 
^ower,  durability,  and  hardness,  it  is  indispensable  in  all  maritime  worlds* 
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Dariug  the  last  five  years,  20,000  tons  of  L  G.  Johnsoa  &  Go.-s  Portland 
Gement  w«re  used  for  the  harbor  at  Havre, 

i^In  analysis,  the  chemical  composition  of  I.  C.  Johnson  &  Co.'s  Port- 
land cement  may  be  stated  as  follows  : 

Lime 49.80 

Alamina 11. 30 

Silica  .. 18.60 

Iron 17.90 

Magnesia ^ 70 

Water 1.70 


100.00 
In  mixing — 

^*  Use  clean  water,  and  mix  to  the  consistence  of  common  mortan 

^^Tbe  sand  to  be  nsed  with  Portland  cement  should  be  quite  clean, 
free  from  all  earthy  substance,  and  sharp. 

^^  The  bricks,  or  the  work  on  ^hich  Portland  cement  is  nsed,  should  be 
^t  well  wetted,  and  when  the  cement  has  commenced  setting,  it  should 
never  be  disturbed,  as  it  cannot  be  renewed. 

^^  For  ordinary  stuccoing,  the  walls  should  be  well  cleaned  and  wetted; 
for  the  first  coat,  three  to  fohr  parts  of  coarse  river-sand  to  one  of 
.cement  may  be  used ;  and  after  this  is  well  hardened,  for  the  second 
coat,  to  finish  ofi,  finer  sand  may  be  employed,  three  parts  to  one  of 
cement  Such  work,  if  neatly  jointed,  bears  an  exact  resemblance  to 
Portland  stoue,  but  it  is  better  calculated  to  resist  the  weather  than  the 
btone.''  [  f  ] 

'*  For  moldings,  equal  parts  of  cement  and  sharp  sand  should  be  used. 

"  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  flooring  in  any  situation  where  a  stone 
floor  is  desirable.  The  ground  must  be  first  well  rammed  and  levelled 
^itU  broken  stone ;  then  the  paving  can  be  filled  up  to  the  required 
thickness  with  one  part  of  cement  to  three  or  four  of  shingle  or  crushed 
bricks;  it  must  then  be  fipished  off  with  a  steel  float;  or,  if  the  pave- 
ment is  out  of  doors,  a  wooden  float  should  be  used.  Another  mixture 
for  paving  is  to  put  two  layers,  first  one  of  four  or  five  parts  of  coarse 
gravel  to  one  of  cement,  which  should  be  overlaid  with  one-inch  cover- 
ing of  equal  parts  of  cement  and  sand. 

^^  For  reservoirs,  gas-tanks,  &c.,  use  two  parts  of  sharp  sand  to  one 
part  of  cement  for  t^e  brick- work,  and  coat  the  inside  with  a  mixture  of 
t\ro  parts  of  cement  to  one  of  sand,  about  an  inch  in  thickness ;  or,  take 
pure  cement. 

^^  For  coal-pits  or  other  places  where  the  water  is  to  be  dammed  back, 
the  cement  should  be  nsed  with  less  sand  than  in  other  cases,  and  some- 
times it  may  be  better  to  use  it  without  any  sand. 

"For  breakwater  and  harbor  works,  as  at  Dover  and  other  places, 
blocks  may  be  formed  in  frames  by  mixing  six  parts  of  coarse  gravel 
^ith  one  of  cement,  into  which  mass  may  be  inserted  about  one-fourth 
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of  the  whole  balk  of  rabble-stone ;  the  mixture  will  then  be  aboat  eight 
to  nine  parts  of  gravel  and  rabble-stone  to  one  part  of  cement.  These 
blocks  become  hard  and  darable,  and  will  resist  all  decomposing  iDfia- 
ences  of  the  sea  or  of  the  atmosphere. 

<<  If  a  flue  snrface  is  required  for  the  blocks,  to  make  them  appear  like 
stone,  for  facing  breakwaters,  &c.,  the  sides  of  the  mold  should  first  be 
plastered  about  one  inch  in  thickness  with  a  mixture  of  half  cement 
and  half  sand;  the  interior  of  the  block,  of  course,  is  filled  up  as  before. 

'*  For  castings,  pure  cement  should  first  be  put  into  the  mold,  aod 
then  filled  up  with  one  part  of  cement  and  two  or  three  parts  of  broken 
stone,  or  clean,  sharp  sand ;  it  must  not  then  be  disturbed  until  quite 
hard;' 

42.  SauUick  and  Curti  are  the  two  principal  manufacturers  and  dealers 
in  the  cements  used  in  Vienna.  Alexander  Curti  has  the  contract  to  sup- 
ply the  Vienna  water-works  with  2,000,000  barrels  of  cement  and  hy- 
draulic lime.  This  gentleman  intended  to  exhibit  at  the  Exhibition  a 
tower  built  of  his  cement,  but  owing  to  a  defective  foundation  his  tower 
had  to  come  down.  The  cement  of  this  firm  is  a  good  article,  notwith- 
standing their  bad  luck  in  this  instance.  Tall  &  Co.,  an  English  firm, 
whose  specialty  is  the  construction  of  houses  of  concrete,  used  Curti's 
cement  in  building  the  house  erected  beiiind  the  machinery-hall.  This 
was  the  only  instance  in  which  the  cement  was  used  at  the  exhibi.* 
tion. 

Saullick's  Perlmoor  cement  is  very  much  used  in  Austria.  It  is  very 
fine,  almost  if  not  quite  as  good  as  the  best  Portland  cement.  It  hu 
been  subjected  to  severe  tests,  and  to  analysis,  as  the  following  trans- 
lation of  the  report  of  an  eminent  German  chemist  indicates : 

BEPOET   ON   CE>IENT  MANUFACTURED    BY   SAULLICK,  AT  PBBLMOOB, 

KEAB  WOBGEL,   TYBOL. 

43.  '<Mr.  Saullick  handed  me,  several  months  ago,  a  few  sampler  of 
his  cement. 

"My  assistant,  Mr.  Wagner,  tested  these  samples  thoroughly  in  my 
laboratory.  As  there  have  been  executed  in  my  laboratory  two  other 
analyses  of  English  Portland  cement,  one  by  Dr.  Hopfgarten,  the  other 
by  Dr.  Feichtinger,  I  am  able  to  compare  the  ingredients  of  Mr.  Saal- 
lick's  cement  with  them,  and  the  result  is  as  follows : 
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Engliiih  Portland  cement. 

% 

Saullick's  ce* 
ment. 

Tested  by 
Hopfgarten. 

Tested  by 
Feicbtinger. 

Tested  by 
Wagner. 

1 

rWater 

1.00 
54.01 
0.75 
Trace. 
5.03 
7.75 
2.15 
1.00 
0.75 
1.10 
1.66 

.     0.96 

54.40 

0.86 

0.50 

0 

Lime 

58.50 

Zj 

Maffneeia  >....................... 

2.55 

'i. 

Oxide  of  manganeae 

0.30 

^ 

Oxide  of  iron...... 

5.C5 
7.36 
2.80 
1.12 
Trifling. 
0.86 
1.76 

5.60 

•-.2 

Aluniina.... ......... ...... ...... 

4.75 

CarboDie  aoid .................... 

0.50 

1* 

Salphnric  acid....... ............ 

2.10 

J 

Phosnboric  acid .................. 

^ 

Potaah 

0.95 

X 

^Soda 

0.75 

Hi 

o      fOxide  of  iron 

•  "g'o     Clay 

0.37 
23.72 

1-11  Flint-dust 

22.23 
2.30 

18.60 

'o      IClay  and  sand 

2,35 

^^From  this  comparison  it  will  be  seen  that  Saullick's  cement  contains 
alittle  more  lime  and  less  flint-dost  than  the  English  Portland  cements, 
bat,  OQ  the  whole,  it  shows  a  great  similarity  to  them  in  composition.  As 
we  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  two  cements  of  the  same  chemical  com- 
position may«  nevertheless,  possess  qnite  different  adhesive  powers,  i.  e., 
whether  they  are  aniied  closely  or  loosely,  a  mere  analysis  of  the  cement 
does  not  satisfy  the  mind  regarding  its  quality. 

*' Former  trials  have  proved  that  the  physical  condition  and  the  chemi- 
cal composition  of  the  clayey  sabstances  exercise  the  greatest  influence 
OQ  the  quality  of  the  product  which  is  obtained  by  the  "  glowing"  of 
the  natural  and  artificial  mixtures  of  clay  and  carbonic  acids,  and  which 
are  called  hydraulic  limes  or  cements.  The  clay  of  the  Med  way  Biver, 
which  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  l^ortland  cement,  contains,  in  100 
parts  flint-dust— 

Clay 17.00 

AlkaU 2.08 

Soda 3.00 

Oxide  of  iron 21. 06 

^hile  the  common  hydraulic  lime,  in  100  parts  flint-dust,  contains 
less  than  one-half  these  quantities  of  clay  and  iron, 

"For  this  reason  I  had  sent  to  my  laboratory,  by  Mr.  Saulllck,  some 
^burnt  cement  stones,  in  order  to  investigate  thoroughly  the  contents 
of  the  contained  clays.  The  stone  is  very  uniform  in  its  formation,  and, 
dariog  the  process  of  analysis,  emits  a  bituminous  smell,  and  yields  am- 
moniaeal  vapors. 

**  In  hydrochloric  acid,  78.03  per  cent,  dissolves,  consisting  of— 

Carbonate  lime 1 72.15 

Carbonate  ma^eaia 3.25 
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Oxide  of  iron LOO 

Olay 0.50 

Water UO 

and  20.4  per  cent,  remains  as  an  insoluble  precipitate  in  the  acid ;  this 
is,  therefore,  the  clayey  sabstance  of  the  stone.  ISTow^,  this  clay  con- 
tains, in  one  hundred  parts  flint-dust — 

Olay 17.03 

Potash 4.08 

Soda 3.08 

Oxide  of  iron 9.06 

^<  If  we  compare  the  composition  of  the  day  of  Saullick's  cement- 
stone  with  that  of  the  river  Medway,  the  result  is  reached  that  these 
clays,  in  their  proportion  of  flint-dust  and  clay,  are  equal,  and  that  they 
only  differ  in  proportions  of  alkalies  and  oxide  of  iron. 

^^  There  is  yet  an  important  future  for  the  Portland  cement^  nameljf 
its  adhesiveness — ^the  force  by  which  the  particles  adhere  to  each  other, 
and  which  is  indicated  by  its  density.  While  some  of  our  common 
light  cements  in  the  ground  condition  weigh  45  to  50  pounds  per  cable 
foot,  a  cubic  foot  of  Portland  cement  weighs  83  pounds.  The  SauUick 
cement  weighs  83.47  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  and  is  therefore  similar  to 
Portland  cement  in  this  important  particular. 

**  Dr.  Mat.  Peltbnkafkb.'' 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  Vienna,  there  is  an  abundance  of 
good  sand  from  the  valley  of  the  Danube^    This  is  an  important  point, 

« 

as  cement  is  very  seldom  used  without  mixture ;  hence,  the  cement  that 
will  mix  well  with  sand,  without  losing  its  adhesive  power,  is  commer- 
cially the  best. 

The  process  of  mixing  and  using  is  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  as 
that  given  above,  in  the  <^  directions  for  using,"  by  Johnson  &  Co. 

If,  at  the  Gentennial  Exhibition  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  a  collection 
of  the  native  cements  and  hydraulic  limes  of  the  United  States  ooald 
be  shown,  with  a  carefully- prepared  statement  of  the  qualities  possessed 
by  each,  and  of  the  points  of  difference  between  them  and  the  best 
European  cements,  the  exhibit  and  statement  would  be  of  great  prac- 
tical value. 

44.  The  Viennese  have  been  most  fortunate  in  the  architects  irbo 
have  designed  their  modern  buildings.  The  favorite  style — the  Benais* 
sance — ^allows  a  wide  scope  for  the  introduction  of  sculptured  ornament 
and  rich  molding.  These  ai^nncts  have  been  freely  used,  but  with  good 
taste.  Not  a  little  of  the  admiration  elicited  from  visitors  to  the  Aus- 
trian capital  is  largely  due  to  the  beauty  of  the  street  fa9ade8.  The 
buildings  have  a  general  uniformity,  but  vary  in  their  details.  *  Though 
leaning  to  the  French  school,  the  Viennese  have  given  to  the  Benais- 
sance  a  tone  all  their  own.  Their  interiors  are,  to  the  writei's  taste, 
much  more  beautiful  than  their  exteriors. 
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All  their  modem  pablic  baildiogs,  such  as  the  opera-hoase,  the  new 
ffloseams,  Votive  chorch,  the  palace  of  the  archduke,  the  new  exchange, 
the  barracks,  &c.,  are  built  either  of  stone  or  brick.  This  would  in- 
dicate that  the  authorities  have  but  little  faith  in  stucco. 

id.  In  all  stuccoed  buildings  where  strength  is  required,  stone  or  some 
other  strong  material  is*  used. 

The  chief  points  nrged  in  favor  of  stucco  are,  first,  its  cheapness  as 
compared  vrith  stone  or  pressed-brick  work,  and  consequently  the  facil- 
ity it  gives  for  applying  at  small  cost  what  would  be  enormously  expen- 
sive if  wToaght  in  the  costlier  materials ;  secondly,  the  ease  with  which 
it  caa  be  cleaned  and  repainted  when  it  is  weather-stained. 

Garden-houses,  statues,  ornamental  curbing,  brackets,  fountains,  &c., 
are  made  of  cement.  Very  much  of  the  so-called  patent  stone  is  noth- 
ing more  than  cement,  sand,  and  a  little  coloring-matter.  There  was  a 
large  exhibit  of  the  above-mentioned  articles,  made  chiefly  in  Austria 
and  Germany. 

46.  There  was  also  exhibited  a  large  collection  of  a  much  finer  and 
more  darable  material,  one  that  is  no  imitation,  but.which  may,  of  right, 
be  considered  as  a  building-material  and  as  an  artists'  material  as  much 
as  stone,  wood,  or  iron — terra-cotta.*  This  is  a  product  that  it  would  pay 
well  to  manufacture  in  the  United  States.  A  market  much  greater 
than  at  present  exists  would  readily  be  found  for  really  good  work 
among  our  own  people.  It  seems  strange,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
we  make  some  of  the*  most  beautiful  bricks  manufactured  in  the  world, 
that  we  have  not  developed  an  American  terra-cotta.  Terra-cotta  to 
brick-work  is  what  the  flower  is  to  the  plant — ^its  natural  outgrowth. 

It  has  been  used  since  the  earliest  times.  In  the  British  Museum, 
specimens  of  ancient  terra-cotta  are  shown,  at  least  two  thousand  years 
old.  In  Europe  the  last  fifteen  years  have  witnessed  a  great  revival  of 
this  manufacture,  especially  in  Austria,  Oermany,  and  England.  In  the 
hitter  ooantry  has  been  built  the  largest  building  ever  constructed  with 
this  material— the  Boyal  Albert  Hall. 

47.  The  chief  points  of  improvement  made  during  the  last  decade 
consist  not  so  much  in  the  improved  designs  as  in  the  system  of  manu- 
&ctnring.  The  old  systems  of  kilns  are  superseded  by  new  circular 
ovens,  based  for  the  most  part  on  Hoffman's  plan.  Goal  is  used  instead 
of  wood,  producing  a  great  saving  in  cost  of  fuel,  the  coal  used  being 
the  siftiogs  and  refuse  of  the  coal-pits.  The  powerful  draught  of  Hoff 
i^Q*s  system  causes  almost  anything  to  burn  strongly  and  evenly,  while 
there  is  little  if  any  waste  of  heat.  Much  attention  has  also  been  paid 
^  the  correction  of  the  contraction  and  distortion  caused  by  the  shrink  - 
Age  of  the  clay  during  the  period  of  firing.  The  manufacturers  have 
learned  to  allow  for  this,  having  set  down  for  reference  and  guidance  a 
scale  of  probable  shrinkage  for  all  kinds  of  ware. 

^.  The  many  art-schools  and  museums  established  by  the  European 
governments  have  produced  a  very  efficient  class  of  artist-workmen 
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who  do  the  modelling  and  designing  necessary  in  this  manufacture,  and 
add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  modern  work.  It  is  noticeable  that 
modern  art- work  is  tending  more  to  a  level.  There  are  not  so  many 
leviathans  of  art,  but  there  are  more  average  artists  who  might,  cen- 
turies ago,  have  been  considered  masters,  but  who  to-day  have  so  many 
equally  talented  competitors  that  they  rate  but  as  men  of  average 
standing. 

Any  one  interested  in  the  production  of  terra-cotta  will  find  much  val- 
uable information  in  a  paper  read  by  its  author,  Mr.  Charles  Barry, 
architect,  before  the  Boyal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  (No.  14  Ses- 
sional Papers,  1867-'68.)  Mr.  Barry  has  had  great  experience  in  the 
use  of  this  material  for  architectural  purposes. 


CHAPTER  V. 


ARTIFICIAL  STONE. 
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liter  process  ;  histoky  ;  chemistry ;  belgian  artificial  stone  ;  increase  of 

business. 

49.  The  maoaf^cturers  of  this  article  in  America  know  more  of  the 
method  of  production  than  conld  be  gleaned  by  any  one  at  the  exhibi- 
tioB;  the  only  illastration  of  this  work  being  a  solitary  specimen,  ex- 
Libited  in  the  Danish  section — a  medallion  execated  by  a  Copenhagen 
firm.  Still,  the  manafacturing  of  this  stone  has  made  such  rapid  strides 
that  this  report  wonld  be  incomplete  without  some  reference  to  it. 

Mr.  Bansome,  the  inventor,  makes  no  secret  of  his  method,  and  has 
folly  explained  it  in  a  paper  communicated  by  him  to  the  mechanical 
section  of  the  British  Association  at  Brighton,  August  20, 1872,  from 
which  the  following  statement  is  an  extract: 

30.  '<  His  [the  inventor's]  investigation  into  the  nature  and  properties 
of  stone  commenced  nearly  thirty  years  since,  and  he  found  that,  with 
tew  exceptions,  the  hardest  and  most  durable  stones  were  those  which 
coDtained  the  largest  proportion  of  silica.  After  numerous  attempts  of 
combining  crystals  of  sand  with  powdered  glass,  under  hydraulic  pres- 
sure, and  uniting  the  mass  by  partial  fusion,  and  after  having  exhausted 
the  combinations  of  these  substances  with  the  various  cements,  it  oc- 
carred  to  the  author  to  substitute  a  concentrated  solution  of  silicate  of 
soda  or  potash  for  the  other  cementing  materials  he  had  previously  em- 
ployed. 

'^  This  solution  of  silicate  of  soda  or  potash  being  mixed  with  sand  and 
pressed  into  a  mold  formed  when  dried  a  very  hard  stone,  having  a  close 
and  uniform  texture,  but  which,  however,  disintegrated  upon  being  ex- 
I>06cd  to  moisture.  The  next  step  was  to  submit  the  compound  to  the 
action  of  heat,  when  the  free  alkali  of  the  cementing  silicate  combined 
with  an  additional  quantity  of  the  silex  of  the  sand,  and  produced  an  in- 
soluble silicate,  unaffected  by  moisture.  In  the  course  of  time,  however, 
the  efflorescence  of  a  salt  was  observed  to  form  on  the  surface  of  the 
intone  in  buildings  where  it  had  been  used.  This  for  the  most  part 
proved  to  be  sulphate  of  soda,  which  existed  originally  in  the  soda-ash 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  silicate.  This  objection  was  removed  by 
treating  the  solution  of  soda  with  caustic  baryta  before  using  it  in  the 
preparation  of  the  silicate. 
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<^  Sacb,  in  general,  were  the  resalts  the  author  had  obtained  by  the 
year  1859.  •••♦♦• 

51.  <^  The  process  of  the  mannfactnre  of  the  solution  of  silicate  of  soda 
has  been  so  fully  and  freqnently  described  in  various  scientific  journals, 
that  the  author  considers  it  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  simply  aliade 
to  it  here.  Ordinary  flint-stones  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  strong 
solution  of  caustic  soda  in  cylindrical  boilers  or  digesters,  under  steam- 
pressure  of  from  60  pounds  to  80  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  Under 
these  conditions  the  flint  is  rapidly  dissolved  by  the  solution  of  caastic 
soda,  and  silicate  of  soda  in  solution  is  produced,  which,  after  being 
discharged  from  the  boiler,  is  concentrated  by  evaporation  to  a  specific 
gravity  of  17000,  and  contains  about  6G  per  cent,  of  silicate,  33  percent 
of  soda. 

<^  In  manufacturing  the  stx)ne,  the  i^ilicate  is  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  clean,  dry  sand,  and  other  suitable  siliceous  or  earthy  ingredi- 
ents, in  a  mixing-mill  specially  constructed  for.  the  purpose,  when  the 
compound  assumes  a  stiff,  pasty  consistency,  is  readily  pressed  into 
molds  of  any  required  form  or  pattern,  and  is  capable  of  receiving 
and  retaining  the  most  delicate  impressions.  If,  now,  the  mass  be  al- 
lowed to  dry  gradually,  at  an  ordinary  temperature,  it  will  become 
hard  and  to  all  appearance  a  perfect  sandstone;  but  inasmuch  as  the 
several  particles  of  sand,  &c.,  are  combined  together  by  a  soluble  silicate, 
if  exposed  to  the  action  of  water  the  silicate  will  soon  become  redis- 
solved,  the  sand  and  other  ingredients  will  be  set  free,  and  the  mass  en- 
tirely disintegrated. 

"  The  next  problem  was  to  determine  how  to  convert  the  soluble  sili- 
cate of  soda  into  some  insoluble  silicate,  which  should  possess  the  prop- 
erties requisite  for  the  formation  of  a  good,  hard,  compact,  and  durable 
stone,  without  the  action  of  fire-heat,  which  had  been  found  so  inconven- 
ient and  expensive  in  its  application  in  former  methods. 

"  In  the  year  1861,  in  consequence  of  the  premature  decay  of  the  stone  of 
the  houses  of  Parliament,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  government 
to  examine  and  report  on  the  causes  of  such  decay,  and  the  best  means 
of  preserving  the  stone  from  further  injury.  The  author,  iu  oommon 
with  others,  was  summoned  to  give  evidence  on  the  subject,  having  for 
some  years  previously  been  engaged  in  working  a  process,  patented  by 
himself,  for  preserving  stone,  by  first  saturating  it  with  a  solution  of 
silicate  of  soda,  and  afterwards  applying  a  solution  of  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, which  immediately  decomposed  the  former  and  produced  an  in- 
soluble silicate  of  lime  in  the  stone  so  operated  upon.  In  order  to  demon- 
strate conclusively  the  efficiency  of  such  application,  he  proposed  to  re- 
duce a  piece  of  stone  to  powder,  and  then  by  the  aid  of  those  two  solu- 
tions to  reconvert  the  powder  back  into  a  solid  stone. 

'^  The  experiment  was  tried,  and  the  resnlt  was  so  completely  saooess- 
ful,  that  a  patent  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial  stone  by  the  employ- 
ment of  these  ingredients  was  at  once  obtained,  and  arrangements  were 
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made  for  carrying  oat  the  same  upon  an  extended  and  practical  scale. 
In  doing  so  the  mlxtnre  of  sand,  silicate,  &c.,  when  molded  as  pre- 
TMwsly  described,  was  •immediately  removed  to  benches  placed  over 
open  tanks,  or  immersed  therein,  and  completely  saturated  with  a  soln- 
tioQ  of  chloride  of  calcium.  This  operation,  in  cases  of  large  masses,  is 
materially  assisted  and  accelerated  by  aid  of  air-pumps,  &c.  Double 
decompositioQ  of  the  two  solutions  of  silicate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  cal- 
ciam  immediately  takes  place,  resulting  in  the  production  of  an  insolu- 
ble silicate  of  lime,  firmly  uniting  and  enveloping  all  the  particles  of 
which  the  object  ander  treatment  is  composed,  and  a  solution  of  chloride 
ot  sodium  or  common  salt,  which  is  subsequently  removed  by  the  free 
application  of  water. 

52.  "The  foregoing  is  a  brief  history  of  the  material  manufactured 
by  the  author  down  to  the  year  1870,  when  he  developed  another  pro- 
cess, as  distinct  from  the  last  described  as  that  is  from  the  process  ex- 
plaiDed  to  this  association  iq  1859. 

^4t  was  found  in  practice  that  the  process  of  washing  so  as  completely 
to  remove  all  trace  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  from  large  masses  of  the 
>toDe  was  open  to  objection.  It  was  both  tedious  and  expensive,  espe- 
cially in  localities  where  there  was  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  good  sup- 
ply  of  tolerably  pure  water  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

^^The  author  then  conceived  the  idea  of  obviating  this  washing  pro- 
cess by  producing  the  insoluble  silicate  of  lime  without  the  formation  of 
the  chloride  of  sodium  or  other  soluble  salt,  which  would  require  subse- 
quent removal.  Step  by  step  this  result  has  at  length  been  arrived  at, 
and  the  process  of  manufacture  thereby  materially  simplified,  the  cost 
of  production  reduced,  and  the  application  of  the  material  considerably 
extended.  Many  gentlemen  present  will  doubtless  recollect  that  some 
years  since  a  siliceous  mineral  was  discovered  at  the  base  of  the  chtflk- 
bills  in  Surrey,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Farnham,  possessing 
some  very  peculiar  properties,  among  others  that  of  being  readily  sol- 
uble in  a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  at  a  moderately  low  temperature. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  peculiarity,  the  author  commenced  a  series  of 
experiments  in  order  to  determine  if  it  were  not  possible,  without  the 
use  of  chloride  of.  calcium,  to  produce  a  stone  in  all  respects  equal  in 
4^ity  to  what  had  hitherto  been  done,  and  in  this  he  has  now  suc- 
ceeded. 

^.  ^^By  this  latter  process  he  combines  a  portion  of  the  Farnham 
stone,  or  soluble  silica,  with  a  solution  of  silicate  of  soda  or  potash,  lime, 
(or  substances  containing  lime,)  sand,  alumina,  chalk,  or  other  conven- 
ient and  suitable  materials,  which,  when  intimately  mixed,  are  molded 
into  the  required  form  as  heretofore,  and  allowed  to  harden  gradually, 
^^  silicate  of  lime  is  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  ingredients  pres- 
ent The  mass  then  becomes  thoroughly  indurated  and  converted  into 
^  compact  stone,  capable  of  sustaining  extraordinary  pressure,  and 
iucreasing  in  hardness  with  age. 
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'<  The  chemical  actions  which  effect  these  results  appear  to  be  as  follows : 
When  the  materials  are  mixed  together  the  silicate  of  soda  is  decom- 
posed, the  silicic  acid,  being  liberated,  combines  with  the  lime,  and 
forms  a  compoand  silicate  of  lime  and  alnmina,  while  a  portion  of  soda 
in  a  caustic  condition  is  set  free.  This  caustic  soda  immediately  seizes 
upon  the  soluble  silica  (from  Farnham)  which  constitutes  one  of  the 
ingredients,  and  thus  forms  a  fresh  supply  of  silicate  of  soda,  which  is, 
in  its  turn,  decomposed  by  a  further  quantity  of  lime,  and  so  on. 

''If  each  decomposition  of  silicate  of  soda  resulted  in  the  setting  free 
of  the  whole  of  the  caustic  soda,  these  decomposing  processes  would  go 
on  as  long  as  there  was  any  soluble  silica  present,  with  which  the  caus- 
tic soda  could  combinie,  or  until  there  ceased  to  be  any  nncombinedlime 
to  decompose  the  silicate  of  soda  produced,  the  termination  of  the  ac- 
tion being  marked  by  the  presence  in  the  pores  of  the  stone  of  the  excess 
of  caustic  soda  in  the  one  case  or  of  silicate  of  soda  in  the  other.  Id 
reality,  however,  the  whole  of  the  caustic  soda  does  not  appear  to  be  set 
free  each  time  the  silicate  of  soda  is  decomposed  by  the  lime,  there  ap- 
pearing to  be  formed  a  compound  silicate  of  lime  and  soda,  whereby  a 
small  portion  of  the  latter  is  fixed  at  each  decomposition.  The  result 
is  that  the  caustic  soda  is  gradually  fixed,  and  none  remains  to  be  re- 
moved by  washing  or  other  process." 

*'  By  means  of  the  last-mentioned  process,  the  field  has  been  widely 
extended  for  the  application  of  the  stone  produced  thereby,  and  which 
for  convenience,  as  distinguishing  it  from  all  others,  has  been  termed 
'apoenite.'  It  is  now  no  difficult  task  to  produce  blocks  of  this  material, 
of  any  form  and  of  any  size,  the  only  limit  being  the  means  available 
for  handling  them  upon  the  spot  where  they  are  to  be  employed.  More- 
over, the  materials  which  form  the  bulk  of  apoenite  are,  as  a  rule,  gener- 
ally to  be  found  in  abundance  where  hydraulic  or  other  important  works 
are  being  carried  on,  and  for  which  purpose  the  new  stone  is  eminently 
suited. 

^<  Besides  possessing  the  several  properties  which  have  been  described, 
the  apcenite,  when  prepared  with  suitable  materials,  is  capable  of 
receiving  the  most  delicate  impressions,  and,  by'  the  incorporation  of 
various  metallic  oxides,  any  variety  of  color  can  be  imparted  to  it.^ 

54.  A  considerable  quantity  of  Bansome's  patent  stone  has  been  used 
in  the  rebuilding  of  Chicago,  where  it  has  stood  the  test  of  an  Ameri- 
can winter,  having  been  exposed  to  a  temperature  27^  below  zero  with- 
out being  in  any  way  affected. 

We  saw  a  shop-front,  in  l^ew  Bond  street,  London,  built  of  patent 
stone.  It  was  pointed  out  to  us  as  being  Bansome's  patent.  Black,  like 
all  its  neighbors,  with  London  soot,  it  looked  quite  as  good  as  any  of 
the  stone  buildings  around  it.  This  front  has  stood  ten  years,  and,  if 
we  had  not  been  led  to  examine  it  closely,  it  would,  at  a  cursory  view, 
have  passed  with  us  for  sandstone. 

There  are  other  specimens  of  patent  stone  built  up  in  the  pat- 
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ent^'s  own  coantry  that  cannot  be  said  to  have  stood  as  well  as  in 
the  instance  first  quoted.;  bat  former  errors  and  defects  are  frankly 
acknowledged,  while  it  is  claimed  that  they  have  now  been  overcome. 
This  is  nndonbtedly  a  good  thing  in  a  country  where  natural  stone  is 
scarce  or  very  expensive;  but  one  difficulty  presents  itself  strongly  to 
our  mind.  How  is  it  to  be  mended  when  broken,  as  must  necessarily 
happen  often,  just  as  ^tone  will  get  chipped  or  damaged!  The  latter  is 
capable  of  being  easily  restored.  Can  as  much  be  said  for  the  patent 
stone  ? 

Mr.  Bansome  states  that,  '^  by  the  use  of  the  native  red  oxide  of  iron, 
manganese,  and  other  mineral  substances,  artificial  marbles  or  granite 
of  almost  every  description  can  be  produced.  These  artificial  stones, 
like  theur  originals,  are  capable  of  taking  an  excellent  polish,  are 
extremely  hard,  and  can  be  readily  molded  into  the  most  elaborate 
forms  at  a  very  small  cost.'' 

00.  This  may  resemble  the  method  practiced  by  the  Universal 
Marble  Company,  (temporary  address,  9  quai  de  Guenart,  Brussels, 
Belgiam,)  who  exhibited  in  the  Belgian  section  of  the  exposition  a  fine 
collection  of  mantels,  table-tops,  vases,  &c.,  made  by  their  process,  and 
very  closely  imitating  natural  marble.  But,  unlike  Mr.  Bansome,  the 
manager  of  this  company's  works  retains  the  secret,  as  he  expects  to 
iutroduce  his  bnsiness  into  America  himself.  He  therefore  declined 
to  tell  any  one  before  that  event  should  happen  anything  more  than  he 
commnnicates  to  the  public  in  advertising  his  work. 

So  much  of  this  information  as'  is  worth  recording  is  given  below* 
^'e  may  add  that,  in  the  writer's  judgment,  they  do  not  overstate  the 
;'oo(l  points  of  their  ^^  universal  marble."    Some  specimens  of  their 
imitations  of  costly  marble  were  very  fine,  difficult*  to  distinguish  from 
the  original,  unless  by  the  fact  that  the  imitation  was  made  in  much 
larger  pieces  than  are  usually  supplied  in  natural  marble.    This  was 
ilone  to  show  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  artificial  material.    The  cost 
was  not  greater  in  proportion  for  20  feet  run  than  for  a  single  square 
:'^K)t,  while  in  the  natural  material  every  inch  of  increased  size  helps 
^a^tly  to  increase  its  value,  almost  doubling  at  every  foot.    This  stone 
i^  Qsed  for  interiors,  for  lining  the  sides  of  corridors,  hall- ways,  &c.,  and^ 
iD  the  buildings  where  we  saw  it,  it  produced  a  very  rich  and  cool  effect. 
It  can  be  used,  if  desired,  in  lieu  of  expensive  trimmings  in  wood. 
The  circalar  of  the  company,  left  on  one  of  their  "marble"  tables  in  the 
eihibition,  says:  "A  thorough  investigation  and  analysis  of  real  mar- 
Me  has  placed  us  in  a  position  to  produce  ^onrs,'.  as  we  have  endeav- 
ored to  imitate  the  formation  of  natural  marble,  and  to  apply  a  pri- 
tsary  substance  which,  by  crystallization^  becomes  as  durable  and 
liani  as  the  very  best  of  marble,  and  even  in  some  respects  surpasses 
it.   We  warrant  our  articles  to  be  free  from  flaws  or  cracks,  and  we 
imitate  all  the  innumerable  different  kinds  of  marble  to  perfection. 
*'  We  wish  to  remark  here  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the 
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imitations  of  marble  in  stucco  and  our  article.  Stacco  will  always 
crack,  and  is  a  bad  imitation  of  marble.  The  advantages  ofitered  by  car 
article,  even  above  real  marble,  are  the  following : 

'<  1.  Cheapness,  only  one-third  of  the  cost  of  real  marble. 

*'  2.  Greater  endnrance  ander  atmospheric  inflaence. 

^^  3.  More  variety  in  application,  as  we  can  sapply  surfaces  straight* 

angled,  bent,  or  round. 

•  •  •  •  .  «  •  • 

"  We  are  always  ready  to  furnish  builders  or  architects,  who  may 
write  to  us,  with  prices  for  articles,  from  plan  or  design,  with  dimensions, 
and  we  can  also  provide  buyers  with  the  different  patterns  we  prodace, 
and  can  bring  testimony  from  those  houses,  public  building^  and 
€hnrches  we  have  supplied  with  our  work." 

56.  The  manufacture  of  this  article  was  commenced  about  eight  years 
ago  in  Germany.  Beginning  with  only  a  few  workmen,  they  now  em- 
ploy three  hundred  at  the  original  works,  while  in  Brussels  they  em- 
ployed the  same  number  last  summer  in  executing  orders  on  hand  for 
public  and  private  buildings.  This  would  indicate  that  they  have  a 
very  excellent  article.  It  certainly  pleased  the  writer  better  than  any- 
thing of  a  similar  character  either  within  or  without  the  exhibition. 
The  only  source  of  dissatisfaction  consisted  in  the  fact  that  it  was  qaite 
impossible  with  the  means  at  command  to  learn  any  details  of  the  pro- 
«  cess  of  manufacture,  as  the  managers  of  the  company  declined  to  g^ve 
any  information. 
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IRON  AND  STEEL. 


INTEODUCTION. 


1.  This  report  on  the  iron  and  steel  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition  in  1873 
w^as  undertaken  at  the  reqnest  of  the  scientific  commission  of  the  United 
States  to  Vienna,  and  of  the  chief  commissioner.  The  materials  were 
gathered  and  the  outline  of  the  report  was  drawn  before  leaving  Yienna 
at  th^ close  of  the  exhibition.  It  was  designed  to  present  a  review  of 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  the  globe,  but  on  the  author's  return  to  the 
United  States  the  pressure  of  other  occupation  prevented  giving  that 
attention  to  the  elaboration  of  the  subject  which  its  importance  demands. 
The  data  are  necessarily  presented  to  a  great  extent  in  the  form  in  which 
they  were  procured,  and  without  attempts  at  generalization. 
j  !Fwo  or  more  excellent  reports  upon  the  iron  and  steel  at  Vienna  have 
I  been  published  abroad ;  one,  by  Messrs.  Maw  &  Dredge,  appears  in  the 
'  reports  of  the  British  commission ;  another,  by  Anton  Kerpely,  appears 
•  in  a  separate  and  private  publication,  in  two  parts,  at  Schemnitz — ^^Das 
'    Eisen  auf  der  Wiener  Weltausstellung,^^ 

2.  According  to  the  figures  given  by  Miessrs.  Maw  &  Dredge,  the  total 
prodaction  of  all  countries  in  pig  and  malleable  iron  is  about  15,322,500 
tons'  annually,  divided  approximately  as  follows : 

Tods. 

Bngland 6,733,000 

United  States 2,800,000 

2,664,000 

1,182,000 

am 665,000 

A^nstria-Hungary 425, 000 

Bnssia 360,000 

Sweden  and  Norway 306,000 

Italy 74,000 

Spain 72,000 

Switzerland    7,500 

British  and  South  America 60,000 

Japan .• 9,000 

Asia 40,000 

Africa ' 25,000 

Australia 10,000 

1  I 


2  VIENNA  INTERNATIONAL   EXHIBITION,  IBH. 

Mr.  David  Forbes/  In  his  report  apon  the  progress  of  iron  aud  steel 
indostry  in  the  year  1873,  gives  a  total  of  14,885,488  tons  as  a  close 
approximation  to  the  total  production  of  cast  iron  on  the  globe.  Pro- 
fessor Grnener  has  since  published  the  following  estimate  of  the  total 
production  of  cast  and  brought  iron  and  steel  for  the  year  1872.  He 
estimates  the  total  produce  of  steel  in  the  year  1873  as  about  l,2a0,00O 
tons. 


England 

United  Sutea 

Germany 

France 

BelKium 

Laxembonrg 

Aastria-Hnninry 

Sweden  and  Norway 

spaln.I!!J"^^^^^*.^^'*.^'I^".'I""III'!*.!!I 
iffiy 

Canada,  India,  Sco ^ 

Total 


Cast  iron. 


Tofu. 

6,7»,387 

2,350,000 

1,600,000 

1, 180, 000 

6S&,565 

250,000 

400,000 

300,000 

380.000 

34,500 

95,000 

100,000 


13,676.45-2 


Wrought 
iron. 


2Vm«. 

3,500,000 

1,602,000 

1,150,000 

883,000 

d03»577 


8.503,977 


StMi 


TonM. 

500,000 
143,000 
900.000 
131},  000 
U9iM 


300.000 

49.950 

191,800 

19.000 

943,000 

7,904 

35,600 

9S0 

94,000 

•^ 

70,000 

1,064,  Me 


The  secretary  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  Mr. 
Swank,  adopts  the  following  for  the  world's  production  of  cast  or  pig 
iron: 


ConnCriee. 


Great  Britain 

United  States 

Germany 

France 

Belgium 

Anstria  with  Hangary. 

Raaaia 

Sweden 

Lnxemboorg 

lull 


IL- 


Spai 

Xorway , 

South  America  and  Mexico 

Canada  

Japan 

Switzerland 

AftU 

Africa 

Australasia 


Total. 


Year. 


f873 
1873 
1879 
1?73 
1879 
1871 
1871 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1870 


1871 
1879 


Gross  tona 


6,5a6;.4.M 

2,560.9«2 

1,664..««3 

l,3cl.0V0 

659L5ri3 

4^606 

354.  a« 

992.  0« 

300.  OCO 

73.709 

54,  CM? 

.    'JO,  one 

15.trt) 
10,0^ 

1».S70 

90.C0U 
10.000 


14,4€»5.973 


3.  The  author's  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  Messrs.  Haswcll,  of 
the  Austrian  State  Railway  Works,  for  information  regarding  the  oper- 
ations of  forging  under  the  hydraulic  press,  and  for  opportunities  of  in- 
specting the  process;  to  Commissioner  Danfeldt  aud  Professor  Acker- 
man,  of  Sweden,  and  to  Dr.  Serlo,  of  Breslau.  They  are  also  dne^  in 
general,  to  severalof  theroiningengineersat  Vienna,  and  to  the  represent- 
atives of  most  of  the  exhibitors  of  iron  and  steel  for  their  courtesy  in  re- 
plying to  inquiries,  and  in  furnishing  information.    The  brochures  de- 

-  „ 

*  BulMtin  de  la  SooiiSt^  d'Eoooaragement;  September,  ld74,  cited  hy  David  Forbes. 
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scriptive  of  the  principal  works,  which  were  generally  ill astra ted  by  maps 
and  drawings,  were  of  great  service,  and  have  been  freely  nsed  in  the 
reports     Sucli  publications  are  important  in  conveying  information  to  the 
visitor  at  the  exhibition,  bntparticalarly  to  jurors  and  reporters.     They 
greatly  facilitate  thelabor  of  reporting,  and  sav4  time  and  trouble  to  both 
visitors  and  exhibitors.    Several  of  Ihe  official  catalogues  were  enriched 
by  statistical  and  descriptive  statements,  notably  those  of  Sweden  and 
Pmssia,  by  'which  the  value  and  significance  of  the  exhibition  from 
those   countries   were  greatly  enhanced.    The  utility  and  educating 
power  of  an  exhibition  is  vastly  increased  by  the  publication  in  connec- 
tion with  the  catalogues  of  judiciously -prepared  statistical  and  descrip- 
tive sammarles  of  the  various  industries. 

W.  P.  B. 
MixjL.  'RoaTC^  Jfeic  JSaren,  Conn. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

liEXERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  EXTENT  OP    THE  MANUFACTURES  AND  DISPLAY  OF  IRON  AND 

^EEL  FROM-  Austria  and  other  countries  of  Middle  Europe  ;  Tasteful 

AUUNGKaiRNT  OF  OBJECTS  ;  PRODUCTION  OF  IRON  AND  COAL  IN  AUSTRIA  ;  DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF  IRON-INDUSTRY  IN  CaRINTHIA  ;  SECTIONS  OF  FURNACES*  SHOWING 
IXCRKASENG  DIMENSIONS  AND  INCREASE   OF   PRODUCT ;  DIMENSIONS  OF  BLAST-FUR- 

XACBs  IN  Europe  ;  Interior  forms  assumed  by  furnaces  after  long  working  ; 
Sections  of  Mariazell  furnaces  ;  Resicza  States  Railway  exhibition  ;  Large 
Kesskmer  ixgot;  Steel  samples  and  rails;  Etched  iron;  Ferro-manganese  ; 
Sositzbr  BfiNiNG  Company;  Rotary  puddler,  Dank*s  system;  Ehrenwerth's 

BOTATING-R EARTH  PUDDLER;  HYDRAULIC  FORGING;  WiRE-ROPE  TRACES. 

4.  AusTBiA-HuNGAEY.— The  iron-industry  of  Austria  has  advanced 
rapidly  in  tbe  last  decade.  It  is  prominent  at  the  exhibition,  and  has 
never  before  been  so  well  illustrated  by  ores  and  their  products,  by 
models,  maps,  and  statistics.  The  iron  and  steel  production  of  the 
empire  i9  referable  to  three  principal  groups :  (1)  The  Austrian  Alps — 
Styria,  Carinthia,  Krain,  Tyrol,  and  Salzburg;  (2.)  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
and  Silesia ;  and  (3)  Hungary. 

The  importation  of  iron  from  England  and  Germany  has  been  greatly 
lessened,  and  the  exportation  of  iron  and  steel  has  greatly  increased. 
There  has  of  late  been  a  tendency  to  a  consolidation  of  small  and  scat- 
tered private  establishments  into  large  joint-stock  associations,  with  in- 
creased capital.  The  spirit  of  enterprise  and  speculation  has  been  aroused 
and  stimulated  by  the  great  demand  for  iron  and  steel,  and  by  the  opening 
of  eommanication  between  the  mines  and  coal-fields  by  rail  and  between 
the  furnaces  and  a  market  for  their  products.  The  exhibition  happens 
to  be  at  about  the  culminating  point  of  many  speculative  enterprises, 
and  no  doubt  many  are  desirous  of  making  the  best  display  possible  of 
the  properties  upon  which  these  enterprises  are  based. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  ores  is  earthy  and  calcareous,  in  strong  con- 
trast with  the  ores  of  Sweden  and  America.  Spathic  ore  is  the  rule,  and 
other  ores  the  exception.  They  are  remarkably  pure,  and  very  favor- 
aUe  for  the  manufacture  of  steel.  But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  have 
this  abundance  of  ores ;  the  fuel  is  equally  necessary,  and,  unfortunately 
for  the  iron-industry  of  the  empire,  is  not  abundant  or  cheap.  Char- 
coal can  no  longer  be  relied  upon.  The  forests  are  giving  out,  or  are 
re4)oired  for  other  purposes  than  to  be  converted  into  charcoal.    The 
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iron-industry  is  consequently  being  revolutionized.  As  in  other  coon- 
tries,  steel  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  iron,  and  the  ironprodactioii 
undergoes  great  modification  from  this  cause,  independently  of  others. 

5.  The  visitors  to  the  exhibition  interested  in  metallurgical  indastry 
are  greatly  indebted  to  the  forethought  of  the  AokerbauminUterium  in 
preparing  for  distribution  a  very  instructive  rSsumS  of  the  mining  iadas- 
tries  of  the  empire,  and  particularly  for  the  historical  view  of  the 
industries  of  coal  and  of  iron  and  of  steel  in  the  several  provinces.* 
This  volume  contains  a  series  of  descriptive  memoirs  from  such  able 
authorities  as  Baron  v.  Beust,  the  imperial  and  royal  general  mining 
inspector;  from  Bitter  v.  Tunner,  and  from  Dusanek,  Hofmann,  and 
Bittler.  These  exhaustive  memoirs  are  really  a  part  of  the  exhibition, 
and  they  justify  their  liberal  use  in  reporting  upon  the  departments  of 
which  they  treat.  A  free  and  greatly  condensed  translation  of  portions 
of  these  memoirs  has,  therefore,  been  made  for  the  following  pages, 
descriptive  of  the  extent  and  condition  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
of  Austria-Hungary.  A  few  of  the  preliminary  and  later  statistics  are 
added  from  the  recent  report  of  Prof.  David  Forbes,  received  about  the 
time  of  sending  these  pages  to  press. 

There  were  184  iron-mines  worked  in  Austria  in  1872,  and  223  in  1873. 
The  number  of  iron  blast-furnaces  in  operation  in  1871  was  115,  employ* 
ing  12,278  workmen;  but  in  1872, 112  furnaces,  with  10,069  workmen. 
There  were  129  works  in  operation  in-1873,  and  the  production  is  stated 
as  follows : 

Vienna  tons.  Yalae. 

Ironore .     928,982         £408,366 

Pig-iron,  (foundery) 45,048  459,725 

Pig-iron,  (forge) 286,236        2,590,133 

The  production  of  the  mines  and  works  of  the  Austrian  Government 
Bailway,  {Staatsbahn,)  including  the  collieries  at  Kladno,  in  Bohemia,  and 
the  machine- works  at  Vienna,  has  increased  in  the  eighteen  years  since 
the  properties  came  into  the  possession  of  the  StofUsbahn,  from  (anna- 
ally)  80,000  to  7,000,000  tons  of  coal  raised ;  15,000  to  70,000  tons  of  iron- 
ores  raised ;  7,500  to  35,000  tons  pig-iron  produced ;  6,000  to  27,500  tons 
wrought  iron  produced ;  25  to  100  locomotives. 

The  coal-mines  of  Beschitza  yielded  57,800  tons  in  1872,  a  part  of 
which  was  made  into  coke.  The  three  blast-furnaces  are  supplied  witk 
charcoal-fuel,  and  yield  gray  Bessemer  pig-iron  from  magnetic  iron-ore. 
The  yield  of  these  furnaces  is  about  34  tons  of  this  Bessemer  pig  in 
twenty-four  hours.  A  fourth  blast-furnace  at  Bogsan  produces  about 
5,000  tons  of  pig-iron  annually.  The  iron  at  Beschitza  is  run  directly 
from  the  blast-furnaces  into  the  Bessemer  converters,  which  are  nine 

*  Deukbuch  dee  Osterreichiscben  Berg-  nnd  HUttenwesens.  Ana  Anlass  der  Wieoer 
W^tansstelinng  berausgegeben  vom  K.  K.  Ackerbanministerinm,  m&ter  der  RedacttoQ 
des  Ministerialratbes  Anton  Scbauenstein.  Wien.  Verlag  des  K.  K.  Ackerbaominbteri* 
mus,  1873.    8vo.    pp.  370. 
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tons'  capacity  and  three  ia  namber.    The  annaal  prodactiou  is  aboat 
9,000  tons. 

There  are  17  paddling-farnaces  and  30  farnaoes  for  reheating  and 
welding.  There  are  10  trains  of  rolls.  The  prodaction  in  1872  amounted 
to  12,550  tons  of  finished  products,  7,810  tons  being  plat£s  and  railsv 
and  4,669^  tons  Bessemer  steel,  in  the  form  of  axles,  tires,  rails, 
plates,  &c. 

6.  As  might  be  expected,  Austria-Hungary  takes  the  lead  in  this  ex- 
hibition in  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  display  of  iron  and  steel.  It 
is  at  first  bewildering  to  the  visitor.  He  roams  from  one  pavilion  to 
another,  seeing  in  each  a  museum  of  metallurgy,  a  mine  of  instruction. 
It  is  more  than  can  be  grasped  in  several  visits,  and  requires  repeated 
examinations  and  time  for  review  and  comparisons. 

This  exhibition  of  iron  and  steel  from  Austria  and  Middle  Europe, 
being  by  far  too  extensive  and  bulky  to  be  received  in  the  main  industry 
palace  or  in  the  courts  of  the  building,  was  placed  for  the  most  part  in 
a  series  of  separate  buildings  between  the  machine  hall  and  the  palace  • 
fielgiam  alone  makes  most  of  its  display  in  the  main  building.  Austria 
and  Prussia  each  have  separate  and  special  buildings  for  displaying  the 
products  of  mining  industry.  For  Austria  there  are  three  or  four  build- 
ings, of  which  Carinthia  alone  fills  one,  and  Styria  another.  The  State 
Bailway  Company  and  other  wealthy  corporations  have  exhibitions  of 
their  own. 

The  Prussian  miners  and  manufacturers  of  iron  fill  the  greater  portion 
of  two  large  baildings,  one  on  each  side  of  Krupp's  central  pavilion, 
erected  exclusively  for  his  remarkable  collection.  On  entering  one  of 
these  buildings,  devoted  to  mining  and  quarrying,  the  miner  feels  more 
than  ever  a  just  pride  in  his  vocation.  He  sees  the  miner's  arms,  the 
crossed  hammers,  conspicuously  emblazoned  in  gold  over  the  doors,  and 
nnderoeath  the  familiar  motto,  <^  Oliick  auf^  ^'  Good  luck  to  you,"  and 
^thin,  inscribed  upon  the  walls,  such  sentiments  as,  ^'  OoU  sckutze  das 
Vaterland  und  segne  den  BerghauP  Here,  truly,  the  typical  honest  miners 
are  to  be  found.  The  government  honors  tiieir  calling,  and  ranks  it 
with  agriculture,  as  at  the  foundation  of  national  prosperity.  But  for 
the  organized  mining-systems  of  Europe,  such  a  magnificent  exhibition 
in  the  group  of  mining  and  quarrying  could  h^trdly  have  been  made. 
As  it  stands  today,  it  is  an  honor  to  the  art,  a  fair  child  of  science  and 
indnstry. 

The  attention  of  every  visitor  is  at  once  arrested  not  only  by  the 
wealth  of  the  display  in  every  branch  of  the  industry  of  iron  and  of 
steel,  bat  by  the  skill  and  taste  shown  in  the  arrangement  of  the  objects. 
Railway  wheels  and  axles  produce  little  effect  when  tumbled  loosely 
Qpon  the  floor ;  but  if  they  are  grouped  in  monumental  masses,  or  are 
^pported  high  in  the  air  by  light  but  strong  steel  bands,  they  provoke 
interest  and  admiration,  even  in  those  who  know  nothing  of  their  ex- 
cellencies or  defects.    In  all  of  these  buildings  devoted  to  mining  and 
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metallurgy,  a  liberal  and  generoas  spirit,  worthy  of  the  true  miner,  is 
shown  in  the  provisioa  of  chairs  and  tables  for  the  use  of  visitors,  so 
that  they  may  cousalt  books  of  refereace,  or  take  notes  at  their  ease. 
Maps  and  diagrams  on  the  walls  explain  the  position  of  the  mines,  the 
geology,  and  the  method  of  working  them.    The  more  important  of  the 
Austrian  mines  are  illustrated  by  models,  showing  the  topography,  the 
surface-construction,  and  the  geological  stracture  of  the  deposits,  while 
by  means  of  machinery  part  after  part  can  be  lifted  off,  and  the  whole 
interior  of  the  mine  displayed.    The  ores  are  sent  in  quantity  enoagh 
to  form  pyramids  outside  of  the  buildings,  in  addition  to  the  systematic 
collections  within.    Iron  is  shown  in  all  its  stages  of  manufacture,  and 
the  more  direct  manufactured  products,  such  as  rails,  tires,  girders,  boiler- 
plates, &c.,  are  exhibited  in  profusion.    It  is  impossible  to  describe 
such  collections,  or  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  their  value.    They  are 
complete  museums  of  the  industry,  such  as  any  mining  institntion  in 
the  world  would  be  glad  to  take  and  preserve  intact. 

Austria-Hungary  has  of  late  years  made  great  strides  in  the  extent 
of  production  of  iron  and  steel,  and  in  the  quality  of  the  product.  The 
importations  from  England  and  Germany  are  considerably  lessened,  and 
the  exportations  are  increasing. 

7.  Iron  and  steel  pboduotion. — The  iron-ores  of  Austria  are  princi- 
pally spathic  (the  carbonate  of  iron)  and  the  deposits  are  very  exten- 
sive and  easily  worked.  The  celebrated  ore-mountain  has  beds  from  20 
to  40  feet  thick,  containing  from  20  to  50  per  cent,  of  iron,  and  has  been 
worked  for  a  thousand  years  without  any  signs  of  exhaustion.  With 
such  ores,  and  charcoal  for  fuel,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  producing  a  very 
fine  quality  of  iron  and  of  steel.  Brown  coal  or  lignite  is  largely  used, 
and  a  coke  made  from  turf  is  the  fuel  in  some  places.  In  the  display 
made  by  the  State  Railway  Gompany  there  is  a  complete  section  of  a 
coal-seam  14  feet  thick ;  so  that,  in  some  districts  at  least,  there  seems 
to  be  no  scarcity  of  mineral  fuel.  In  the  charcoal-districts  the  great 
care  of  the  forests  by  the  government  prevents  their  complete  extinc- 
tion, and  with  them  the  dependent  iron-furnaces,  as  would  be  the  ca^e 
under  the  reckless  policy  pursued  in  the  United  States. 

The  production  of  iron-ore  in  the  Austrian  Empire  has  steadily  in- 
creased from  a  total  of  655,970  tons  in  1867  to  1,067,753  tons  in  1871. 
To  this  may  be  added  432,700  tons  for  Hungary,  giving  a  grand  total 
of  1,482,000  tons.  The  total  product  of  pig-iron  for  the  same  year  was 
8,200,000  centners.  The  production  of  Bessemer  steel  is  also  rapidly 
increasing. 

8.  Thb  iron  and  stbel  industry  of  the  Austrian  Alpine  re- 
gion.— ^The  iron  and  steel  industries  of  this  part  of  Austria  are  found  in 
the  provinces  below  the  river  Enns,  Styria,  Garinthia,  Krain,  1^  1,  and 
Salzbnrg.  Nineteen-twentieths  of  the  ore  mined  is  spathic  ore,  which, 
when  roasted,  yields  50  per  cent,  or  more  of  pig-iron.  The  prodaction 
has  increased  in  some  of  the  provinces  and  decreased  in  others,  as  will 
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be  seea  by  the  following  tabular  statement  of  the  product  at  three 
decennial  periods,  with  the  cost  per  hundred- weight  at  the  mouths  of 
the  mines :  • 


Loe*tion  of  mines. 


Production  of  iron-ores  daring  the  year— 


1831. 


Atwtria,  below  river  Rime 

Styru 

Cifinthla , 

Kmu 

Tyrol 

Salzboi^ t , 

ToUl 


Centneri. 
17^1S0 
3,321,340 
1,71St,490 
851,030 
946,530 
308,040 


5.»17,400 


1861. 


CerUneri. 
195, 560 
3,876,000 
3,135,600 
350,000 
371,560 
330.370 


7,048,990 


1871. 


Centners. 
141.380 
7,537,330 
3,353,700 
303,160 
176.860 
130,710 


11, 433, 140 


III 


s 

fl  a 

>  O  a  fk 


Kreutzer. 
39.5 
15.0 
30.0 
37.5 
36.0 

lat 


18.4 


The  above  table  shows  that  in  1871  the  joint  produce  of  the  six  prov- 
inces was  nearly  doable  the  amount  produced  in  1851.  During  the  last 
few  years  especially  this  increase  has  been  marked.  The  reason  of  this 
lies  not  only  in  the  increased  demand  for  iron  and  in  the  enormous  rise 
in  its  price,  bat  the  principal  cause  is  the  adoption  of  mineral  fuel  in 
the  furnaces.  The  exclusive  use  of  vegetable  fuel  in  the  Alpine  region 
is  the  only  reason  for  the  non-increase  of  iron  produce  in  several  of  the 
provinces  and  the  failure  to  satisfy  the  home  demand.  All  regions  that 
have  adhered  to  the  vegetable  fuel  labor  under  the  same  difficulties.  It 
isjtherefore,  Styria  and  Carinthia  only  which  show  an  increased  product 
and  which  supply  the  increased  demand  for  iron  in  the  above-mentioned 
provinces. 

Styria  and  Carinthia  possess  two  most  important  iron-mines — Eisen- 
berg  and  HUttenberg.*  These  two  localities,  in  quality  and  quantity 
of  ores,  are  equaled  by  few  and  surpassed  by  none  of  the  other  European 
mines.  They  have  already  been  worked,  according  to  the  most  au- 
thentic researches,  almost  two  thousand  years;  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  increased  demand  for  iron  will  not  exhaust  their 
capacity  in  a  thousand  years  to  come.  The  raw  material  of  the  Erzberg 
is  mostly  quite  accessible,  and  the  quantity  is  estimated  at  2,500,000,000 
to  3,000,000,000  hundred-weight;  that  of  the  Htittenberg  a  little  less. 

The  celebrated  Eisenberg,  or  ore-mountain,  is  well  represented  by 
a  model,  upon  a  scale  of  one* twentieth,  made  by  Professor  Allgayer  in 
l^ben,  and  exhibited  in  the  building  of  the  Inneberger  Company. 
The  ore  crops  upon  the  side  and  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  forms  the 
gi^^  r  portion  of  its  mass  upon  one  side.  The  beds  of  ore  are  inter- 
strat  led  with  limestone  and  grauicacke  overlying  black  slate,  and  are 
^rom  20  to  40  feet  thick  in  the  aggregate.    A  portion,  mixed  with  lime- 

*  For  the  statistics  and  history  of  these  mines,  see  Muchan's  History  of  Styria. 
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«toDe,  contains  only  20  per  cent,  of  iron,  bnt  the  best  averages  50  per 
<cent.  The  old  systems  of  transporting  the  ore  from  mine  to  smelting- 
works  by  meani  of  "  slides,"  wagons,  &c.,  have  been  replaced  by  tram- 
ways and  steam-railways.  The  cost  of  transportation  on  the  railroads 
is  1|^  to  3  kreutzers  per  hundred-weight  per  mile.  The  mines  of  Mariazell 
'  and  Neabnrg  have  been  worked  a  long  time,  and  are  now  rapidly 
growing  in  importance.  They  are  npon  the  northern  vein  of  spathic 
iron.  All  the  other  iron-mines  of  the  Alps  are  of  minor  importance, 
prodncing  tolerably  good  ores,  bat  in  small  quantities.  The  cost  of  the 
ores  is  higher,  mainly  on  account  of  inconvenient  methods  of  transpor- 
tation. 

9. — Production  of  pig  iron.  The  production  of  pigirou  in  the  Alpine 
provinces  is  of  much  more  recent  date  than  in  the  rest  of  the  Austrian 
dominions.  Pig-iron  was  produced  in  Oarinthia  in  the  year  1650,  and  in 
Styria  it  dates  from  1766.  According  to  an  official  rep(H*t  of  the  year 
1745,  Vordernberg  produced  in  a  common  furnace  9,000  hundred-weight 
of  half-refined  iron  yearly,  with  a  consumption  of  about  40  cubic  feet  of 
oharcoal  per  hundred^weight.  In  1850,  with  furnaces  25  to  30  feet  high, 
and  using  a  hot  blast  of  150^  centigrade,  the  produce  per  furnace  rose 
to  30,000  to  40,000  centners,  and  the  consumption  of  fuel  diminished  to 
12  or  15  cubic  feet.  The  42foot  furnaces  now  adopted  throughout  the 
provinces  have  increased  the  product  to  150,000  to  200,000  centners  per 
annum,  and  60  to  70  of  coal  per  100  pounds,  or  9  to  10  cubic  feet  of  char- 
•coal.    The  air  used  in  the  blast  is  heated  to  30(P  to  500^  centigrade. 

The  following  table  shows  (a)  the  produoeof  pig-iron ;  (b)  the  founderj- 
iron  from  furnaces  in  hundred- weight ;  (o)  the  price  per  centner  in 
Austrian  bank*note» ;  (d)  the  number  of  furnaces  working : 

Production  of  pig-iron,  the  price  and  number  i^ffumacee. 


Daring  the  year. 


Ansfcria 

below  the 

Enos. 

Styria. 

Carinthia. 

43.350 
1.460 
•ii.75 
3 

r45,570 
34.110 
13.86 
39 

633,860 
17,600 
13.35 
83 

40.390 
940 
'    13.99 
3 

1, 439. 380 
30.850 
$3w35 
33 

831, 810 
15, 110 
13.85 
31 

39,090 
14,070 
13.50 
9 

3.437,160 
105.350 
$3.60 
31 

1,963,830 
38.390 
$3.50 
17 

Kraln. 


67,770 
6,630 
$:>.  85 
11 


TyroL 


Salzburg. 


49,460 
13,340 
$3.03 
5 


131,090 
6.380 
$3.10 

11 


71,010 
6.314 
$3L84 


56,900 
9.650 
$3.89 
4 


50,940 
4.670 
$3.84 
5 


Total 


59,390 
S.300 
$3  74 

4 


l,7».S» 

71.  T* 

77 

66.3* 
$1» 
Ti 


55,900 
34. 195 
$130 
3 


40,7'iO 
3;  850 
$4.00 

9 


2,907.6:» 
19L0e 


The  small  produce  of  founderj  cast  iron  shown  ih  the  above  table  is 
caused  by  the  quality  of  the  ores,  which  are  more  adapted  for  white  and 
half-refined  iron,  which  serves  only  for  refineries,  mills,  and  furnaces* 
but  is  less  adapted  for  casting  purposes.  The  smelting  of  the  spathic 
and  Drown  iron-ores  requires  from  15  to  20  per  cent  more  ftiel  to  pro- 
duce fonndery-iron  than  ordinary  pig-iron.    In  1S51  the  produce  per  for- 
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Mce  amoaoted  to  24,000  handred-weight ;  iQ  1861  to  36,000  handred- 
weight ;  iu  1871  to  66,000  hundred- weight.  The  exhaast-gas  of  the  far- 
oaoes  is  employed  for  heating  the  blast.  The  introdaction  of  this  system 
dates  from  1830|  and  was  tried  for  the  first  time  in  Jenbach,  in  the 
Tyrol.  Only  those  works  erected  or  altered  since  1872  have  blasts  able 
to  work  op  to  a  temperature  of  500<^  centigrade.  The  greatest  difficulty 
under  which  the  production  of  iron  labprs  in  the  Alpine  countries  is  the 
small  amount  of  pig-iron  turned  out,  and  the  reason  is  the  exclusive  use 
of  charcoal-fuel.  This  not  only  makes  an  increase  iu  the  quantity  of 
iroo  maanfactured  impossible,  but  the  immense  decrease  of  timber,  and 
the  high  prices  paid  for  it  for  building  purposes,  have  created  a  remark- 
able diminution. 

No  changes  in  the  fuel  were  made  until  1870,  but  the  scarcity  of  suit- 
able coal  for  smelting  purposes  proved  an  obstacle.  The  efforts  to 
ntillze  the  large  amount  of  brown  coal  (lignite)  existing  there  for  smelt - 
log  purposes  have  always  been  unsuccessful.  The  first  coke-furnace  was 
erected  at  Pravali  in  1870.  One  centner  of  coke  costs  in  Pravali,  at  the 
moath  of  the  pit,  one  Austrian  guilder.  The  consumption  of  fuel  for  100 
pounds  of  iron  is  150  to  160  pounds  of  coke.  A  trial  with  English  coke, 
which  cost  1  florin  40  kreutzer  at  the  works  in  Pravali,  required  114 
pOQuds  coke  for  100  pounds  of  iron.  The  produce  of  this  -first  coke- 
farnace  amounted  in  1870  to  88,300  hundred- weight  of  iron.  In  1872 
the  bailding  of  coke-furnaces  was  commenced  at  Niklasdorf,  near  Leo- 
ben,  and  at  Zeltweg. 

The  fact  that  in  1871  the  manufacture  of  pig-iron  in  the  whole  of  Aus- 
tria-Haogary  amounted  to  8,000,000  hundred- weight,  and  that  the  import 
of  foreign  pig-iron  was  8,236,000,  shows  the  immense  deficiency  in  the 
home-produce,  and  that  a  radical  change  in  the  working  system  is 
necessary. 

The  annexed  table,  taken  from  ^'Mnnichsdorfer,"  gives  the  price  per 
meiler  (equal  to  10  Vienna  centners)  of  iron,  and  per  cubic  foot  of  char- 
coal, in  Cariuthia,  from  (at  different  successive  periods)  1600  to  1872. 

Price  of  pig-iron,  and  of  charcoal  per  cubic  foot. 


Dariag  the  jresr— 


1630 
1700 

I'lO 

1^ 


Price  of 

pift-iron  in 

florins. 


IS 

17 

16 

96 

33.5 

S2.1 

ao.4 

85.8 


Price  of 

charcoal  in 

kreatzer. 


3.1 
a4 
3.3 
3.0 


Daring  the  year- 

1840 

1850 

1660 

1866 

1870 

1671 

1878 


Price  of 

piff-lron  in 

florins. 


{ 


33.1 
30.5 
34.5 
87.9 
43.5 
45.5 
48.9 
5.^8 


Price  of 

cbarcoal  in 

kreatzer. 


4.3 

5.0 

6.8 

8.0 

19.0 

13.0 

14.0 

14.0 


10.  Paddling-worJcs. — The  first  puddling-furnace  using  coal-fuel  was 
erected  in  1826,  at  Witkowitz,  in  Moravia,  on  English  principles  and  by 
English  workmen.    The  first  gas-puddling  furnace  using  brown  coal  as 
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fuel  was  erected  by  G.  voa  Scheachenstael,  ia  St  Stefaa,  near  LeobeQ. 
From  year  to  year  tbe  statistics  show  au  increase  ia  the  uambers,  so  that 
in  Austria,  excepting  Hungary,  there  existed  23  puddling- works,  having 
63  puddling  and  36  welding  furnaces.  In  1851,  there  were  41  puddling- 
works,  with  114  puddling  and  76  welding  furnaces,  and  122  rolling-mills. 
The  total  produce  of  these  41  puddling- works  amounted,  in  1837,  to  only 
three  quarters  of  a  million  centners  raw  material,  making  about  150  to  160 
centners  per  furnace  per  week.  Influenced  by  the  great  variety  and  ex- 
pense of  the  fuels,  the  puddling  and  welding  processes  in  the  Austrian 
Alpine  regions  have  attained  a  great  variety  of  forms,  many  improve- 
ments having  been  introduced  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  economy 
in  fuel. 

In  1842,  gas- welding  furnaces  using  brown-coal  slack  as  fuel  were  in- 
troduced. The  erection  of  wood-gas  puddling-furnaces  in  1844-'45,  at 
Lippitzbach,  in  Oarinthia,  created  quite  a  sensation  by  the  favorable 
results  attained,  (3  to  4  cubic  feet  of  wood  to  100  pounds  puddled  iroD.) 
Turf-puddling  commenced  in  1842,  at  Buchscheiden,  in  Freudenberg^ 
and  at  Bottenmann,  and  was  imitated  by  several  minor  works  in  Tyrol, 
Salzburg,  and  Garinthia.  The  step-grate  for  using  the  poor  browii  coal 
of  the  Alps  was  introduced  in  Pravali  in  1850.  The  Swedish  gas-pad- 
dling furnaces  were  introduced  in  Eibiswalde  in  1858-'59,  the  fuel  being 
a  mixture  of  brown  coal  and  wood. 

Siemens  furnaces  have  been  introduced  with  great  advantage.  They 
are  in  general  use  for  welding,  but  are  only  occasionally  met  in  pad- 
dling- works,  for  the  reason  that  the  exhaust  heat  of  the  waste  gas  is 
used  for  raising  steam.  The  double  furnaces  are  largely  in  use  in 
Garinthia,  but  in  Styria  the  single  ones  are  preferred  on  account  of  less 
expenditure  in  wages,  and  the  better  quality  of  the  product.  Hydraa- 
lie  motors  have  been  replaced  by  steam-power  in  most  of  the  puddling- 
works.  Upright  and  horizontal  boilers  are  used,  ranging  from  25  to  30 
horse-power.  The  first  large  steam-hammer  was  erected  at  Nenberg  in 
1852;  it  was  of  the  Gondies  design,  and  gave  a  100  hundredweight 
blow.  Then  followed  the  introduction  of  several  Xasmyth  hammers 
with  from  85  to  200  hundred-weight  blows.  The  largest  steam-hammer 
of  the  region  was  erected  in  1865  at  ]S^euberg,  the  weight  of  the  blow 
being  350  hundred-weight.  In  1859  the  first  hydraulic  forge-press  was 
erected  at  the  Donawitz  works.  It  has  a  maximum  pressure  of 
15,000  hundred-weight. 

In  the  wire-manufacture,  which  is  very  extensive  on  account  of  the 
excellence  of  the  raw  material,  the  factories  of  St.  Egydi,  in  Upper 
Austria,  of  Feistritz,  in  Garinthia,  and  of  Therl,  in  Styria,  should  be 
mentioned  on  acount  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  material  turned  oat. 
The  tin-plate  manufacture  has  attained  considerable  prominence  in 
WoUersdorf,  in  Austria,  below  the  Eons,  and  especially  in  Passhammer, 
in  Styria.  The  produce  of  these  two  factories  amounted  in  1370  to 
42,280  centners,  being  23,190  centners  of  tin-plate,  16,140  centners  of 
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black  plate,  and  2,9o0  centners  of  zinked  iron.  Other  factories  of  the 
same  description  have  been  erected  since  then  in  Ladenberg  and  Trie- 
ben. 

A  oamber  of  paddling  and  rolling  works  exist  in  Stjria  and  Carinthiaf 
prodacing  annually  more  than  200,000  hundred  weight  of  iron.  Most  of 
tfaeye  works  are  well  fitted  up  and  in  the  hands  of  companies  and  associa- 
tions. A  pleasing  fact  relative  to  these  works  is  that  all  the  operatives, 
from  the  managers  and  engineers  down  to  the  lowest  workmen,  are 
natives  of  the  provinces,  showing  thereby  that  the  industry  has  taken 
firm  root,  and  that  a  successful  opposition  to  foreign  trade  could  be 
carried  on  if  pigiron  can  be  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  and  at  a 
price  low  enough  to  compete  with  the  imported. 

11.  Rod  and  bar  iron, — The  direct  method  of  producing  bar-iron  from 
the  ores  has,  till  within  a  short  period,  been  adhered  to  by  several  of  the 
minor  smelting-works  in  the  Alpine  countries ;  but  now  they  first  pro- 
duce the  pig-iroD,  and  from  this  make  bar-iron  by  puddling. 

Bloomaries  or  forges  were  formerly  numerous  throughout  the  Alps, 
bat  the  increased  price  of  charcoal  and  the  almost  exclusive  use  of  it  in 
biast-famaces  have  considerably  reduced  the  proportion  of  bar-iron 
prodQced  in  this  way.  The  first  puddliugfurnace  in  Oarinthia  was 
erected  in  1828,  and  in  1851  the  ratio  of  puddling  furnaces  to  blooma- 
ries was  as  2  to  1.  In  1861  the  bloomaries  were  reduced  to  one-half,  and 
in  Styria  in  1871,  out  of  the  formerly  legally-licensed  271  bloomaries 
only  100  to  110  remained,  producing  about  33  per  cent,  of  the  bar-iron 
of  Styria.  A  great  number  are  now  totally  extinct,  and  only  those  fur- 
naces working  the  Lancashire  method,  and  producing  wire  and  fine  tin- 
plate,  are  still  existing.  A  limited  number  of  bloomaries  favored  by 
local  fuel  will,  of  course,  continue  to  exist.  Such  works  are  generally 
far  removed  from  other  furnaces,  and  are  confined  to  one  or  two 
«>I>edalties. 

12.  Steel  in  the  Alpine  regions  of  Austria, — The  spathic  ores  of  Austria 
are  so  favorable  for  steel-manufacture  that  they  are  often  named  ^<  steel- 
ores."  This  adaptation  of  the  ores  is  the  reason  that  as  long  as  open- 
bearth  steel  predominated  in  the  steel-market,  the  Alpine  provinces, 
^ftyria,  Garinthia,  Krain,  and  Tyrol,  ranked  first  in  the  steel-production. 
^irty  6r  forty  years  ago  the  production  of  steel  in  the  Alpine  provinces 
of  Austria  amounted  to  300,000  centners,  of  which  a  great  part  was  ex. 
ported  to  the  East  and  America  via  Trieste,  and  some  to  Germany, 
France,  and  Switzerland,  leaving  to  the  exporters  a  handsome  profit. 
"Rie  produce  of  these  provinces  at  present  hardly  amounts  to  30,000 
centners,  and  is  steadily  decreasing,  owing  to  the  scarcity  and  cost  of 
charcoal.  The  first  puddled  steel  was  made  in  Frantschack,  in  1835,  by 
Messrs.  Schlegel  and  MUller,  who  took  out  a  patent  for  their  method. 
Bat  the  real  production  of  puddled  steel  in  Austria  dates  from  1852,  at 
the  foandation  of  the  Eibiswald  and  Neuberg  works.  This  method  is 
I'^rgely  in  use  at  the  present  time,  and,  by  its  cheapness,  has  driven  the 
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open-hearth  steel  almost  entirely  from  the  market.  Puddled  steel  is  at 
present  refined  to  all  the  different  kinds  of  steel  (firescian,  Gerb,  scythe, 
and  damask  steel)  formerly  produced  from  open- hearth  steel.  The  pro- 
duction of  tires  and  railroad-iron  increased  the  make  of  puddled  steel, 
but  the  Bessemer  and  Martin  processes  have  now  superseded  it  The 
largest  steel-puddling  works  are  those  of  Streitben.  The  iutrodaction 
of  puddled  steel  has  largely  increased  the  steel-production  of  Austria, 
but  not  in  the  same  ratio  as  in  other  countries,  especially  in  Germany. 
The  immense  advantage  possessed  by  Austria  in  the  excellence  of  her 
raw  material,  so  well  suited  for  steel -production,  is  more  than  balanced 
by  the  cheapness  of  labor  and  fuel  of  her  German  competitors,  especi- 
ally the  Westphalian  manufacturers.  It  is  only  the  decided  superiority 
of  the  steel  which  gives  the  Garinthian  product  a  hold  upon  the  market 
against  the  much  cheaper  Westphalian  puddled  steel. 

Cement'Steel — ^The  demand  for  a  suitable  steel  for  springs  of  rail- 
road carriages,  for  which  the  cement-steel  is  best  adapted  and  cheapest, 
stimulated  the  erection  of  works  of  this  description  in  Bibiswald,  and 
soon  after  in  Donawitz,  near  Leoben.  The  results  were  satisfactory. 
The  annual  production  of  Donawitz  amounts  to  25,000  centners  spring 
and  saw  blades.  But  in  proportion  to  the  use  of  puddled  steel,  that  of 
cement  steel  is  very  limited. 

The  gliihstahl  (welded  steel)  is  a  similar  product,  which  is  now  made  at 
Donawitz.  This  steel  was  exhibited  in  London  in  1851,  and  again  in 
Munich  in  1854,*  by  F.  Lohmann,  of  Witten,  Westphalia. 

Since  1854  there  has  been  an  annual  produce  of  5,000  to  6,000  centners 
of  this  variety  in  Donawitz.  A  cement-furnace  for  the  manufacture  of 
welded  steel  was  erected  in  1871  in  Keichraming. 

13.  Cast  steel. — The  manufacture  of  crucible  cast  steel  has  long  been 
.established  in  the  Alpine  provinces ;  but  as  the  old  English  method  of 
manufacture,  by  draught-furnaces,  required  an  immense  quantity  of  char. 
coal,  often  as  much  as  50  cubic  feet  per  centner  of  steel,  the  prodnction 
has  naturally  been  kept  down.  In  1851  the  total  production  of  cast 
steel  in  Austria  amounted  to  a  little  more  than  8,000  centners.  Im- 
mense progress  was  effected  in  1858  by  introducing  the  Siemens  fur- 
naces in  Kapfenberg.  These  works  commenced  with  furnaces  of  8  crocl- 
bles,  each  holding  a  charge  of  45  pounds,  and  using  400  pounds  Leoben 
brown-coal  slack  per  100  pounds  steel.  At  present  (1873)  there  are  1(^ 
Siemens  furnaces  of  18  to  20  crucibles  in  use.  The  charge  is  stilH) 
pounds  to  each  crucible,  but  the  consumption  of  fuel  is  reduced  to  25^) 
pounds  brown-coal  slack.  The  annual  prodnction  of  these  works  is 
30,000  centners.  This  steel,  mostly  soft-tempered,  is  used  for  gan-baf- 
rels,  and  is  partly  exported  to  Germany.  It  is  no  longer  a  secret  that 
the  raw  material  used  to  produce  crucible  steel  is  regulated  according 


'Described  by  Peter  y.  Tunaer  in  his  book  "Der  JTohluntmrichUite  JJoMmtrmeif* ^f^ 
Grazy  1846,  p.  424. 
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to  the  degree  of  hardness  of  the  steel  reqaired.    It  consists  in  mixings 
bar  and  spiegel  iron,  (ferro-manganese.) 

The  inventor  of  this  method  is  Alvis  Obersteiner  of  Maran.*    He 
has  osed  this  mixture  in  Austria  as  far  back  as  the  year  1825,    and  re- 
ceived a  patent  for  it.    From  the  small,  unimportant  iron- works  of  Mu- 
nia  it  was  transported  to  Westphalia,  and  from  thence  to  Bssen,  form- 
log  the  basis  of  Mr.  Kmpp's  immense  success  and  giant  works. 

A  specialty  of  the  Austrian  cast  steel  is  the  '^  silver-steel "  of  Mr.  Mailer's 
works  in  St.  Egydy,  widely  known,  likewise,  for  the  production  of 
Bteel  strings  for  piano-fortes. 

The  manufaeture  of  Wolfram  steel  has  been  everywhere  abandoned, 
on  acoonnt  of  the  easy  oxidation  of  the  Wolfram. 

The  whole  production  of  crucible  cast  steel  in  1871,  in  Austria, 
amoQDted  to  85,000  centners,  from  18  dififerent  smelting«works^ 
and  has,  therefore,  been  augmented  tenfold  in  the  last  twenty  years. 
This  increase  would  have  been  still  greater  but  for  the  Bessemer-steel 
prodaction. 

14  Bessenter  steel. — ^The  first  Bessemer-steel  in  Austria,  and  (except  a 
few  animportant  trials  made  in  several  places)  the  first  of  the  continent, 
was  produced  in  1862,  at  Tnrrack,  in  Styria.  Other  works  soon  followed 
in  Heft,  in  Garinthia,  in  1804.  In  1865  the  works  of  Neuberg  were 
opened.  The  production  of  the  existing  Bessemer  works  in  the  south- 
ern i)ortion  of  the  Alpine  provinces  is  shown  by  the  annexed  table : 

Production  of  Beatemer  steel  in  Austria. 


Name  of  Bessemer  work. 

Number  of 
conrortera. 

Annual  production. 

Estimated 
amount  of 
present 
produce. 

Percentage  of 
net  produce. 

1609. 

18T0. 

1871. 

Total. 

90.1 
69.0 
85.5 

Clean 
ingota. 

Tarrack 

• 

3 
9 
2 
2 

2 

2 

4 
6 

Owt. 
9,270 
62,250 
63,325 

Cvft 
12,153 
79,598 
77,563 

Owt 

22,d00 

105,230 

91,538 

30.000 

63,051 

366,896 

Cwt 
50,000 
190,000 

83.5 

Xeabers 

87.0 

Onf.... 

84.5 

ZfltwMP.  («inAA  l^\  in  dm) .. 

250,000 
100,000 

720,000 

Heft 

24,551 
S 106, 264 

15,276 

178,985 

89.7 

84.0 

l9«tna  below  the  Sods  : 

c  Since  July  1 

Twrnitx <  Middle  of  1871  ... 

(Middle  of  1672... 

8a  4 

Total 

365.080 

363,575 

098,515 

1,240,000 

To  be  added  to  this  is  the  production  of  Beschitza,  in  Hungary,  in 
1*^71,  125,000  centners,  and  Witkowitz,  in  Moravia,  65,566  centners, 
vhich  gives  for  the  total  produce  of  1871,  889,231  centners.  It  is  much 
in  favor  of  the  Bessemer  method  that  the  production  of  puddled  steel  in 
Aastria  and  Hungary  from  1826  to  1851  (twenty-five  years)  amounted 
annaally  only  to  about  three-quarters  of  a  million  centners,  while  the  pro- 
<l(ictof  Bessemer  steel  in  eight  years  attained  the  annual  figure  of  889,231 
centners.   This  is  still  more  strikingly  shown  by  the  statistics  of  Styria, 

*  See  Vordernberger  Jahrbuch.    2  baud.    Graz,  1843. 
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'whicli  sbow  that  the  produce  of  paddled  steel  in  1851  amoanted  to 
aboat  200,000  centners,  while  the  Bessemer  product  in  1871  reached 
250,000  centners,  and  may  be  calculated  for  1872  at  400,000  centners. 
The  charge  in  the  different  Bessemer  works  varies  between  100  and  50 
centners,  and  the  average  charge  may  be  put  down  at  70  centners. 

15.  Martin  %teel. — ^The  manufacture  of  Martin  steel  was  commenced  in 
1867,  in  Kapfenberg,  under  the  direct  superintendence  of  Mr.  Martio, 
who  made  the  drawings  for  the  furnaces,  and  supplied  the  workmen. 
This  trial  showed  that  the  resulting  steel  was  better  in  quality  than  the 
crucible  cast  steel,  and  that  it  cost  less.  In  1869  immense  works  were 
erected  in  Florisdorf,  near  Vienna,  by  Messrs.  Barber  &  Klusemann,  the 
patentees  for  Austria.  These  works  contained  5  smelting  and  3  welding 
furnaces,  with  32  distant  and  4  close  gas-generators,  and  likewise  with 
11  Siemens  furnaces.  Martin's  process  is  also  used  in  Gratz  and  ^eo- 
berg.  The  charges  average  about  00  centners,  consisting  of  25  percent 
gray  pig-iron,  70  per  cent,  bar-iron  and  steel  scraps,  and  5  per  cent. 
Spiegel  iron  and  waste.  The  consumption  of  fuel  is  80  to  100  pounds 
coal,  or  140  to  160  pounds  of  brown  coal,  per  centner  of  steel.  The  pro- 
duce of  the  Martin's  works  of  Gratz,  in  1871,  was  as  tbllows :  Charges 
of  iron,  3,205,285  centners,  which  produced  3,019,774'  centners  of  steel. 
with  a  waste  of  52,515  centners.  The  pure  steel  produced  amoanted. 
therefore,  to  94.21  per  cent.,  the  waste  to  5.79  per  cent.  The  Martin 
works,  in  Neuberg,  produced  in  1871  14,368  centners  of  steel  ingota. 
with  a  loss  in  raw  material  of  9.8  per  cent.,  and  a  waste  of  1.7  per  cent 

16.  Extent  of  the  teonindustby  in  Bohemia,  Mobavia,  axd 
Silesia. — Iron-mining  in  Bohemia  dates  back  in  the  remote  past  beyond 
the  records  of  history.  It  is  mentioned  in  lays  and  traditions  as  earlj 
as  677  years  before  Christ,  and  the  historian  Hajeck  locates  these  early 
works  in  the  vicinity  of  Oasla w.  Many  of  the  names  of  Bohemian  towns 
are  derived  from  the  ancient  mining  localities.  Iron-smelting  was  for- 
merly carried  on  by  Bohemian  proprietors  to  utilize  the  otherwise  valu6 
less  tracts  of  timber  covering  the  country ;  but  the  far-spreading  exten 
sions  of  railroads  have  recently  given  so  high  a  value  to  building-tim- 
ber that  iron-smelting  works  are  forced  to  employ  a  cheaper  fael. 
Moravia  was  in  advance  of  Bohemia  in  changing  from  charci)al  to  fl 
mixture  of  wood  and  coke.  Although  the  veins  of  brown  coal  in  Bohe- 
mia are  almost  inexhaustible,  there  is  still  an  acknowledged  want  of  suit 
able  coals  for  smelting  purposes.  There  soon  (1872-'73)  will  be  thirteen 
furnaces  using  coke  in  full  working  order  in  Bohemia.  They  will  con- 
sume at  the  minimum  calculation  5,000,000  centners  of  coke  to  produce 
the  same  effect  as  12,500,000  centners  of  coal.  The  coals  of  Schadowit2 
are  the  most  suitable  for  smelting  purposes.  The  Miroschan  coals,  on 
account  of  their  brittleness,  are  neither  suitable  nor  profitable  for  use  in 
furnaces.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  iron- works  in  Bohemia  asiog 
coke  will  always  have  to  rely  upon  a  foreign  supply  of  fuel.  The  Hor* 
vian  iron- works  are  differently  sit  uated.    The  coal-fields  of  Ostran  insure 
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ao  ample  sapply  of  coke-prodacing  coal ;  but  rich  iron-ore  veins  are 
scarce.  The  difficulties  in  the  rapid  development  of  smelting-works 
nsiog  coke  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia  are  very  formidable,  but 
the  iroD-masters  are  determined  to  overcome  them  and  to  maintain  the 
success  of  the  iron-industry. 

17.  Inmrore  Mining, — In  the  year  1807  there  existed  in  Bohemia  46 
fiirnaces  in  full  working  order,  producnug  1,040  hundred  weight  of  iron 
in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  iron-ores  produced  during 

1870: 

Production  of  iron-ores  during -the  year  187  0. 


Country. 

* 

a 
o 

1 

s 

1 

i 

a 
S 

o 

1 

6 

s 

&^ 

Nnmlier  of  work- 
men employed. 

Average  price  at 
the  works. 

• 

■« 

s 

> 

1 

Biihemia 

CxeU 
4, 581, 582 
1,  788, 075 

296,318 

49 

18 

6 

1,877 

1,464 

630 

Flonm. 
15.3 
13.0 
26.3 

Florint. 
563,703 

Monvia ^. 

234.406 

Silesia >. 

45,926 

Total 

6, 665, 975 

73 

3,971 

844, 035 

Out  of  these  73  iron-works,  2  did  not  yield  any  profits  and  15  sus- 
pended operations.  Their  joint  production  of  iron-ores  amounted  to  40 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  produce  of  Austria. 

About  the  year  1865,  the  product  increased  in  Bohemia  2,184,486 
centuers,  and  in  Moravia  to  381,379  centners,  but  diminished  in  Silesia 
^,977  centners,  showing  a  total  increase  of  2,498,888  centners  in  the 
three  countries.  Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  iron-ore  comes  from  the  Silurian 
districts,  and  the  amount  carried  out  of  Bohemia  forms  90  per  cent,  of 
th(?  entire  produce  of  that  country.  The  principal  proprietors  of  the 
iron-mioes  are  the  "Prseger  Eisenindustrie  Gesellschaft,'' the  Lebrow 
estate,  the  elector  of  HesseCassel,  the  Prince  Colloredo  Metternich, 
aud  Prince  Furstenberg  and  the  State  of  Pilsen.  The  greatest  mines 
are  those  of  Nucier.  The  Chamoisit  mines  are  worked  by  the  aforesaid 
company,  and  the  product  is  taken  through  horizontal  tunnels  to  the 
Racier  Eailroad.  Below  the  level  of  the  tunnels  the  transportation  of 
the  ore  is  difficult  and  expensive.  The  red-ironstone  mines  are  com- 
prised in  two  divisions.  The  eastern  one  embraces  the  Karabina  Mount- 
ains, and  the  veins  of  Swarover  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kacier  brook. 
The  western  division  is  formed  by  the  mines  of  Jezovcin  Chrbina,  on  the 
nght  bank  of  the  little  river  Baciba.  The  eastern  division  is  known 
under  the  name  of  Suarow  works,  the  western  as  Chrbina  mines.  In 
Bnarow  the  veins  are  perpendicular,  in  Chrbina  they  are  horizontal. 
The  average  cost-price  in  the  two  principal  works  is  as  follows :  Chrus- 
teoic,!  hundred- weight  of  iron-ore,  15  J  to  17  kreutzer ;  Krahulov,  1  hun- 
drwiweight  of  iron-ore,  22  J  to  23  J  kreutzer.  The  total  produce  of  iron- 
ote  from  the  mines  of  the  Elector  of  Hesse-Cassel,  in  the  year  1870, 
2i 
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amoQDted  to  371,190  handred-weight,  and  the  average  cost  per  bun- 
dred-weigbt  amounted  to  10.9  kreatzer.  All  the  iron-mines  of  Bohe- 
mia are  worked  on  the  most  approved  scientific  principles.  In  minor 
works  the  water  is  taken  out  either  by  windlass  or  by  bucket,  but  in 
the  more  important  ones  pumps  are  employed,  moved  either  by  steam 
or  water  power.  In  Moravia,  in  most  cases,  the  mines  are  a  long  dis- 
tance from  the  smelting- witrks,  and  often  the  transportation  is  difficult 
and  insufficient.  The  cost-price  of  the  product  therefore  varies  con. 
siderably.  In  a  total  production  of  9,473,374  hundred-weight  the 
price,  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  ranges  from  7  J  to  10  kreutzer  (minimum)  to 
18  to  19  kreutzer,  (maximum.)  The  transportation  to  the  smelting^ 
works  increases  these  prices  from  a  minimum  of  19  up  to  65  kreutzer. 

The  ores  of  Silesia  are  mostly  magnetic,  red,  brown,  and  spathic  ironi 
stones,  and  specular  iron,  yielding  23  to  27  per  cent.  The  large  iron 
works  of  the  Archduke  Albrecht  of  Austria  cover  a  surface  of  1,229,31^ 
square  klafters,  and  their  produce  in  the  year  1871  amounted  to  188,73^ 
centners.  The  average  cost-price  amounted  to  37  kreutzer  per  ceutner 
Some  of  the  ores  were  very  poor,  containing  only  18  to  24  per  cent,  o 
iron. 

18.  Production  of  pig-iron, — The  following  table  gives  the  quantity  o 
pig-iron  produced  in  the  three  countries  during  the  year  1870 : 


Country. 


Bohemia 
Moravia. 
Silesia... 


Total. 


Baw  iron. 


Bloom. 


Oenttwrg.* 

953,433 

410,611 

65,910 


1.  429. 954 


Cast. 


Centners. 

320, 476 

186, 221 

51, 974 


558,671 


Total. 


Oeniners. 

1,273,920 
596,833 
117,885 


1,988,637 


Namber  of  foniaces. 


Not  work' 
ing. 


IS 


13 


WorluAK. 


40 
31 

6 


67 


Total. 


52 
21 


WoftiJi 
wetkt 


1 


80 


*  Or  one  haudred- weight. 

The  production  of  pig-iron  was,  until  the  year  183S,  effected  throng! 
out  tbe  whole  of  Bohemia  by  means  of  charcoal-furnaces.  From  tbi 
period  the  use  of  coal-fuel  commenced,  and  a  constant  changing  ofol 
furnaces  and  adding  of  new  ones  has  been  going  on  ever  since. 

The  cost  of  producing  100  pounds  of  pig-iron  in  the  Silurian  didtrici 
may  be  stated  as  follows : 

Fl. 

330  pounds  of  ore,  at  20  kreutzer 0 

45  pounds  of  limestone 0 

16  cubic  feet  of  charcoal,  at  15  kreutzer ' 2 

Wages 0 

General  working-expenses i) 


Total •. 3 

The  steady  advance  in  the  prices  of  charcoal  will,  in  the  fnture,  u 
crease  the  cost  of  the  raw  material. 
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19.  Founderies. — lo  Bohemia,  casting  is  generally  done  directly  from 
the  faroaees,  and  the  largest  portion  is  common  commercial  castings. 
The  most  important  foandery  of  Bohemia  is  that  of  Kladuo,  which  pro- 
duces the  most  complicated  and  heaviest  machinery-castings.  The 
foQDderiesof  Moravia  are  almost  entirely  employed  in  machinery -cast- 
\ng.  Several  works  use  capolas  with  hot-blast.  The  most  important 
foQQdery,  that  of  Blansko,  tarns  out  annually  150,000  centners  of  cast- 
ings. 

The  Silesian  founderies  are  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Moravian, 
and  their  annual  produce  is  about  60,000  hundred- weight  of  castings. 
The  fonnderies  of  Adamsthal  work  up  annually  46,000  hundred-weight  of 
raw  material,  consuming  fuel  as  follows :    Coke,  18,000  hundred- weight 
coal,  (Ostran,)  12,000  hundred- weight;  charcoal,  24,000  cubic  feet. 

20.  BoUing-works, — (1.)  The  works  of  the  Prwger  Eisenindustrie 
GeseUsckaft.  These  works  are  in  Kladno,  NiLrschau,  Wilkischen,  and 
Josephihiitte.     The  annual  production  is  700,000  centners. 

(2.)  Baron  von  Eothschilds's  works  at  Witkowitz.  The  produce, 
mostly  railroad-iron,  tires  and  axles,  sheet-iron  and  commercial  iron,  is 
400,000  centners  per  annum. 

(3.)  The  works  of  Archduke  Albrecht  at  Karlshiitte  and  Ustron 
prodace  320,000  centners  per  annum. 

(4.)  Rolling-works  of  Prince  Fiirstenberg  in  Althiitten,  near  Beraun 
and  Bras,  Rostok,  in  Silesia,  and  Purgletz,  in  Bohemia,  with  a  joint  pro- 
duce of  290,000  centners  per  annum. 

(5.)  Iron- works  of  the  Klein  Brothers  in  Toptan  and  Stefanau,  produc- 
ing 200,000  centners  annually  of  beams,  girders,  boiler-iron,  and  steel. 

(6.)  The  white-iron  works  of  Neudeck  produce  80,000  centners  per 
annum. 

(7.)  Mr.  Bondy's  works  at  Bubna,  near  Prague,  produce  70,000  hun- 
dred-weight per  annum. 

(S.)  Count  Harrach's  establishments.  The  production  amounts  to 
28,000  centners  of  tin-plate,  18,000  centners  of  drawn  wire  and  light  bar- 
iron. 

(H.)  Two  works  of  an  unimportant  character  are  in  process  of  erection 
at  Komotan  and  Leibnitz.  Besides  these  large  establishments,  there 
are  several  smaller  ones. 

21.  Blaomaries  and  puddling'tcorks, — The  manufacture  of  wrought  iron 
wajs  up  to  the  year  1865,  an  important  branch  of  the  Bohemian  iron- 
industry,  and  there  were  then  in  operation  110  bloomaries  and  28 
blast-furnaces,  producing  more  than  250,000  hundred- weight  per  an- 
num. The  production  of  Moravia  failed  to  come  up  to  this  stand- 
ard, and  in  1865  it  amounted  to  120,000  hundred-weight.  Silesia, 
vith  28  bloomaries  and  10  blast-furnaces,  produced  about  50,000  hun- 
dred weight,  so  that  the  total  production  pf  the  three  countries  dur- 
ing the  year  1865  amounted  to  420,000  hundred-weight.  But  since 
thijj  period  most  of  the  Bohemian  bloomaries  ceased  to  work,  and 
ID  1870  only  a  few  wore  in  active  operation,  and  these  worked  only 
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to  utilize  the  retnoaDts  aud  scrapiroa  of  their  founderies aad  roll- 
log-mills.    Most  ot*  the  charcoalfaruaces   possessed  two  to  four  bloom- 
aries,  which  partly  refiued  the  pig-iron  but  uever  converted  it  into 
wrought  iron.    At  the  present  time  only  those  bloomaries  are  of  any 
importance  which  produce  raw  material  for  rolliugmills,  especially  if 
the  object  is  to  produce  a  good  quality  of  iron  from  scraps  aud  remnants. 
In  the  year  1871  there  were  116  puddling-furnaces  in  Bohemia,  and  70  in 
Moravia  and  Silesia,  making  a  total  of  186  puddling-furnaces.    The  pig- 
iron  produced  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  aud  Silesia,  and  the  remnants  aud 
scraps  of  rolling-mills,  do  not  satisfy  tbe  demand  of  the  puddling-works 
for  raw  material,  so  that  over  2,500,000  hundred-weight  of  pig-iron  is 
annually  imported.    In  all  the  new  works  each  furnace  is  supplied  with 
a  separate  chimney.    Double  furnaces  are  only  employe<l  for  the  manu- 
facture of  inferior  kinds  of  iron.    The  •*  loupes"  are  compressed  by 
steam-hammers  on  the  Nasmith  principle.    The  works  are  fitted  up  with 
two  pairs  of  rollers,  but  those  erected  during  the  last  five  years  have 
generally  three  rollers  placed  one  above  the  other. 

The  producing  capacity  aud  the  consumption  of  material  differ  vastly 
on  account  of  the  differeut  kinds  of  coal  employed.  The  annexed  table 
shows  the  results,  employing  Ostran  coals,  in  the  manufacture  of  an 
average  quality  of  iron  per  100  pounds  rails : 

Consumption  of  pig-iron :  single  furnace,  114  pounds ;  double  furnace, 
114  pounds.  Consumption  of  coal :  single  furnaoe,  135  pounds;  double 
furnace,  95  pounds.  Weekly  capacity  of  production  :  single  furnace, 
270  hundred-weight ;  double  furnace,  400  hundred-weight. 

22.  Development  of  ironindubtey  in  Carinthia. — Among  the 
many  interesting  special  publications  to  accompany  the  exhibits  at 
Vienna,  the  memoir  of  Friedrich  Miiuichsdorfer  upon  the  produotiou 
of  iron  in  Carinthia*  is  deserving  of  special  mention.  Besides  a  gen- 
eral history  of  the  development  of  the  iron-industry  since  the  time  of 
King  Otto  in  the  year  955,  it  gives  an  account  of  the  prices  of  irou  dur- 
ing the  century,  a  tabular  statement;  of  the  production  for  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  a  comparison  of  existing  furnaces  with  those  of  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  as  respects  form,  capacity,  extent,  and  economy  of 
production.  This  comparison  is  rendered  striking  and  instructive  by  a 
series  of  vertical  sections  of  the  furnaces  at  different  periods,  drawn  to 
the  same  scale,  presenting  a  complete  view  of  the  gradual  development 
of  furnaoes,  from  the  simplest  form  in  early  times  to  the  modern  furnace, 
with  its  comparatively  enormous  product. 

During  the  construction  of  a  railway  a  few  years  since,  some  aucient 
smelting-hearths,  dating  back  to  the  time  of  the  Romans,  were  un- 
covered. They  consist  of  holes  or  ditches  depressed  lielow  the  sar 
face  of  the  ground  and  lined  with  fireclay  and  quartz  to  a  thickness  ot 
some  18  inches. 


^  Geschicbtlicbe  Kntwicklung  der  Roheiseu-Produktiou  in  Kiirnreu,  zuMimnifi 
gestellt  von  Friedrich  Miiuichsdorfer,  Oberbergverwalt^r  id  HiitteuUerg.  Klag«*(itur 
l-^TS.    Pp.  3G,  and  14  plnteH. 
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Blastrfurnaces  from  5  to  G  feet  high  were  introduced  in  the  eighth 
centary.  They  were  so  placed  as  to  have  a  natural  draught  or  blast. 
The  ^*  wolf  farnaces  had  a  rectangular  base  of  4*  or  5  feet,  and  a  height 
of  from  6  to  8  feet.  A  furnace  of  this  kind  at  Soiling,  in  1775,  was 
elliptical  in  section  and  12  feet  high.  The  iron  bloom  was  removed 
from  the  front. 

23.  Sections  op  Cartnthian  furnaces. — The  sections  which  fol- 
low show  the  constantly-increasing  dimensions  of  the  furnaces  and  the 
economy  of  production.  In  the  following  descriptions  of  the  Garinthian 
farnaces  the  numbers  oil  the  notes  at  the  foot  refer  as  below: 

1.  Kind  and  unixture  of  ore. 

2.  Blast. 

3.  Tuyeres. 

4.  Average  production  in  twenty-four  hours. 

5.  Consumption  of  coal  per  Vienna  centner  of  pig-iron  in  cubic  feet. 

6.  Per  cent,  of  production. 

The  name  of  the  faruace  and  the  date  are  placed  at  the  head. 


KBEMSBBUCKEN. 

Last  campaign,  1833. 


/808 


Nl 


L  Browu  iron.ore  A»d  ocher. 

2.  Two  box-beUow». 

3.  One  tuyere. 


Fig.  1. 

4.  62  YienDa  centuen. 

5.  20.6  cubic  feet. 

6.  36  per  cent. 
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EISENTBATTEN. 
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Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


1.  Brown  iron-ore  and  oober. 
Hj.  Four  box-bellows. 

3.  Two  tnyeres. 

4.  95  Vienna  centners. 

5.  33.2  cubic  feet. 

6.  38  per  cent. 


1.  Brown  iron-ore  and  ooher. 

2.  Three  cylinders. 
3.^Three  tuyeres. 

4.  118  Vienna  centners. 

5.  16  cubic  feet. 

6.  37  per  cent. 
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SAI>BNTHEIN. 


Last  campaigu,  1863. 


DEUTSOH-PONTAFEL. 


Last  campaign,  1847. 
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Fig.  4. 

1.  yLA^Tket\<i  iron-ore. 

2.  T'wo  "box-bellows. 

.  One- 

M    ^  \'\&m\9k  centners. 

5.  5K).3  cabic  feet. 

6.  30  per  <5ent. 


*sr 


•I, 


ac 


Fio.  5. 

1.  Red  and  brown  iron-ore. 
12.  Three  water-strommels. 

3.  One. 

4.  45  Vienna  centners. 

5.  25.3  cnbic  feet. 

6.  46  per  cent. 
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ST.  SALYATOB. 


J80S 


*0! 


<»jr-/ 


Fio.  6. 

1.  Brown  iron -ore  and  spathio  oie. 

2.  Two  box-bellowB. 

3.  One. 

4.  71  Vienna  centners. 

5.  18.6  cnbic  feet. 

6.  40  per  cent. 


O 


Pig.  7. 


1.  Brown  iron-ore. 

2.  Three  bbx-bellows. 

3.  Two. 

4.  120  Vienna  centners. 

5.  16  cubic  feet. 

6.  40  per  cent. 
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Fxo.  8. 

1.  Brown  ore  and  spathic  ore. 

2.  Two  box-bellows. 

3.  One. 

4.  59  Vienna  centaers. 

5.  16.7  oabio  feet. 

6.  36  per  cent. 


Pig.  9. 

1.  Brown  ore  and  spathic  ore. 

2.  Cylinders. 

3.  Two. 

4.  130  Vienna  centners. 

5.  12  cubic  feet. 

6.  46  per  cent. 
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Fio.  10. 

1.  4-5  brown  iron-oro,  1-5  anathic. 
9.  Two  box-bcllows. 

3.  One. 

4.  75  Yienna  centnerB. 

5.  15.9  cnbic  feet. 

6.  36  per  cent. 


Fig.  11. 

1.  Brown  iron-ore. 
8.  Three  cylinders. 

3.  Four. 

4.  S75  Vienna  oentnera. 

5.  11  cnbic  feet. 

6.  36  per  cent 


CARINTHIAN   FURNACES. 
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FEISTRITZ. 


Last  campaign,  1834. 
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1.  Bro^vrn  And  spathic  ore. 

2.  Two  "  Bpi'tel>alge." 

3.  One. 


Fia.  12. 


4.  80  Yienna  centners. 

5.  10.3  cubic  feet. 

6.  45  per  cent. 
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Fio.  10. 

1.  4-5  brown  iron-ore,  1-5  spathic, 
a.  Two  box-bellows. 

3.  One. 

4.  75  Vienna  centners. 

5.  15.9  cnbio  feet 

6.  36  per  cent. 


Fia  11. 


1.  Brown  iron-ore. 
S.  Three  cylinders. 
3.  Four. 

375  Vienns.  centners. 

11  cubic  feet 


4 
5. 


6.  36  per  cent 


CABINTHIAN   FUBNACE8. 
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PEISTRITZ. 


Last  oampaign,  1834. 
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1.  Brown  maoA  «p»thic  ore. 

2.  Two  "epitel>»lK«" 

3.  One. 


Fig.  12. 


4.  80  Yienoa  centners. 

5.  10.3  cnbio  feet. 

6.  45  per  cent. 
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Fig.  13. 

1.  Brown  ore  aad  spathic. 

2.  Fonr  box-bellowB. 

3.  Three. 

4.  160  Vienna  centners. 

5.  12.2  cubic  feet. 

6.  46  per  cent. 


Fig.  14. 

1.  91  per  cent,  of  brown  on  and  9  per 

cent,  of  spathic  ore. 

2.  Four  cylinders.  * 

3.  Three. 

4.  278  Vienna  centners. 

5.  10.48  cubic  feet. 

6.  46  per  cent. 
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1872. 
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52 


52 


*^\iS'ir*!I?lJiJd*!S^  9  per  cent  spathic  1.  91  per  cent  of  browi.  ore  and  9  por  cent,  spathic 
2.  Biffht    eyltartera.      3.  |  ive  tuyert-s.  ore.     2.  Eight  cylinders.      3   Five       4     422 

rr  ^S«nina  centners.     5.  7.85  cubic  feet.  Vienna  cen&era  ^  5  839  cubic  feet    B.  46  per 

per  oant,  cent  *^ 


VI  per 
ore.      SL  _  _ 
4.    447  VS«Bna 
G.   47  vttr  oont. 
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XJETL. 
Last  campaign,  1834. 
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KOMPAGNIE  HtJTTB, 
Last  campaign,  18 IS. 
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Fig.  17. 

1.  Brown  ore  and  spathic  ore. 

2.  Two  box-bellows. 

3.  One. 

4.  71  Vienna  centners. 
.5.  21.7  cubic  feet. 

rt.  IW  per  cent. 


Fio.  18. 

1.  Brown  ore  and  spathic  ore. 

2.  "Schubalge." 

3.  One. 

4.  61  Vienna  centners. 

5.  21.1  cubic  feet. 

6.  48  per  cent. 


CAKINTHIAN   FURNACES. 
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no.  i»- 

i.  Brown  ore  and  »p»1>l»ic  ore. 
i  Two  box-be  1 1»>^*- 

3.  One  .^ 

4.  »  Vienna  centne*^" 

5.  12.7  cobic  feet- 
'•.  SO  per  eeot. 


Fl(».  20. 


Fig.  21. 


1.  Brown  ore  and  spatbie  ore.         1.  Brown  ore  and  spathic  ore. 

2.  Fonr  owillatinp,  four  fixed,  and  2.  Fonr  oscillatiuK,  four  fixed,  anl 


two  borizontui  cylinders. 

3.  Five. 

4.  325  Vienna  centners. 

5.  9.87  cubic  feet. 

6.  50  per  cent. 


two  horizontal  cylinders*. 

3.  Five. 

4.  264  Vienna  centners. 

5.  ft.Sy  cubic  feet. 

6.  51  per  cent. 
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Fig.  22. 

1.  Brown  oro  and  spathic  iron-ore. 

2.  Two  box-bellow8. 

3.  One. 

4.  90  Vienna  centners. 

5.  14.1  cubic  feet. 

6.  52  per  cent. 
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CABINTHIAN  FURNACES. 
EBEBSTEIN. 
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Fig.  24. 
.  Bfo-wh  iron-oro  ^f  and  spathic  ore  |. 

.  One. 

•  63  Vieana  oentneni. 

16.8  eabic  feet. 

30  per  cent. 

3.1 
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FiQ.  25. 

1.  Brown  ore  i,  and  spathio  or©  f 

2.  Twooscillating  and  two  fixed  oylindere. 
o.  Three. 

4.  286  Vienna  centners. 

5.  9.88  onbio  feet, 

6.  47  per  cent. 
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Fio.  26. 

1.  Brown  ore  and  spathic  ore. 

2.  Two  box-bellows. 

3.  One. 

4.  68  Vienna  centners. 

5.  11.8  cubic  feet. 

6.  50  per  cent. 


Fia.  27. 

1.  Brown  ore  85  per  cent.^and  15perctr| 
spathic  ore. 

2.  Two  fixed,  two  oscill  a  ting,  and  two  b'r« 
izontar  cylinders. 

3.  Three. 

4.  293  Vienna  centners. 

5.  9.13  ciibio  feet, 

6.  50  per  cent. 


CABINTHIAN   FUENACE8. 
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Fig.  28. 


Fio.  29. 


1.  Brown  iron-ore  85  per  cent,  spathic  iron- 1.  Brown  iron-ore  85  per  cent.,  spathic  iron- 

ore  15  per  cent.  ore  15  per  cent. 

2.  Two  fixed,  four  oscillating,  and  two  hor-  2.  Two  fixed,  four  oscillating,  and  two  hor- 

izontal cylinders.  izontal  cylinders. 

3.  Three  tuyeres-  3.  Three  tuyeres. 

4.  296  YiftDna  centners.  4.  325  Vienna  centners. 

5.  e.35  enbic  feet.  5.  9.39  cubic  feet. 

6.  50  per  eent.  6.  50  per  cent. 
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MINDISOH-KAPPEL. 
Last  campaign,  1823. 
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Fio.  30. 

1.  Red  iion-ore,((hematite.) 

2.  Two  box-bellows. 

3.  One  tayere. 

4.  35  Vienna  centners. 

5.  25  cnbio  feet. 

6.  38  per  cent. 


Fio.  31. 

1.  TrUdhschlacke. 

2.  One  oscillating,  one  fixed  cylinder. 

3.  One  tnyere. 

4.  50  Vienna  centners. 

5.  12  cnbio  feet. 

6.  58  per  cent. 


CARINTHIAN   FURNACES. 
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Fig.  32. 

1.  Brown  ore  f,  spathic  ore  i. 

2.  Two  box-bellows. 

3.  One  tnyere. 

4.  38  Vienna  centners, 

5.  36^  cubic  feet- 

6.  30  per  cent. 


Fig.  33. 

1.  Specular  ore,  brown  ore,  and  spathic  ore. 

2.  Three  "wacJfcter." 

3.  Three. 

4.  115  Vienna  centners. 

5.  11  cubic  feet. 

6.  45  per  cent. 
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ST.  aEBTBAND. 
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Fig.  34. 

1.  Brown  iron-ore  },  and  spatliio  iron-ore  |. 

2.  Two  box-bellowa. 

3.  One  tuyere. 

4.  57  Vienna  centners. 

5.  174  cubic  feet. 

6.  39  per  cent. 


Fig.  a'>. 

1.  Brown  irou-ore  and  sp&thto  iron-ore. 

2.  Three  cylinders. 

3.  Three  tuyeres. 

4.  120  Vienna  centners. 

5.  12.5  cubic  feet. 

6.  41.6  per  cent. 
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Fig  36. 

1.  Brown  iron-ore  f ,  and  spathio  iron-ore  i. 

2.  Two  box-bellows. 

3.  Doe  ioyere. 

4.  53  Vienna  centners. 

5.  18  eabic  £9et. 

6.  45  per  cent. 


Fig.  37. 

1.  Brown  iron-ore  |,  and  spathic  iion-ore  \. 

2.  Two  cylinders. 

3.  Three  tuyeres. 

4.  132  Vienna  centners. 

5.  10.4  cable  feet. 

6.  42  per  cent. 
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Fig.  38. 

1.  Spathic  iron-ore. 

2.  Two  cylinders. 

3.  Six  tuyeres. 

4.  601  Vienna  oentnen. 

5.  150  poands  coke. 

6.  84  per  cent. 
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24  Dimensions  op  blast-furnaces. — From  data  obtained  at  the 
exhibition,  a  writer  in  Engineering  gives  a  very  interesting  tabular  ex- 
hibit of  the  sizes  and  yield  of  some  of  the  principal  blast-farnaces  in 
Europe. 

Prineipal  dimetuions  of  blast-furnaces  in  various  parts  of  Europe,^ 


De«criptioD  of  fdmace. 


T9ar  of  erection. 

Gleiwitx,  I8S4,  ooke-fnr- 

Dice. 
Gleivitz,  1S7S,  coke-far- 

nace. 
Koniphatte,  1855,  coke- 

fQraace. 
Kooif^atte,  1865,  coke- 

ftimce. 
KonigsliUtte,  1873,  coke- 

fontace. 

Creosot,  ooke-fdmaoe 

Heinriehahittte,  1661, 

cofce-foiTMoe. 

Bew^ge,  ooke-ftimaoe 

Winkowitz,  HoraTia,    ) 

coke-farnace.  5 

PMvali,  Cariothia,  1873  . . 
Gldwiu,  charcoal,  1799  . . 
GldwiU,  charcoal,  1829  . . 
E^unhiiUe,     charcoal, 

B<>g3liaii,  Hnngary,  char- 
coal. 

Sl  Gotnsd,    CarlDthia, 

1874 

Waldeiuteiii,   CarlDthia, 

1*71 
C  0  m  b  i  e  r  « ,    charcoal, 

Fruoa. 
Fri«Un.  charcoal,  Styria. 
Trommebbere.  Sweden . . 

gdntbittaa.  Sweden 

mnbo,  Sweden 

Stfacsena,  Hungary 


3 

8 

a 

7 

8 

3 
3 

3 
7 
6 


3 
2 

4 

3 
3 
3 


3 
3 
2 


Meters. 
15.58 

13.7 

14.4 

14.8 

13.5 

16.8 
15 

14.1 

18.73 

16.96 
11.18 
13.14 
13.11 

ia3 

11.3 

9.98 

a79 

13.37 
13.06 
13.76 
11.87 
9.38 


Diameter  between. 


Tuy- 
eres. 


Boehes. 


Meters, 
.94 

3.56 

1.07 

8l5 

3.67 

1.4 
1.1 

1 

3.84 

1.93 
.90 
.63 
.76 

1 

1.16 

.85 

.63 

1.89 

1.36 

1.17 

.94 

.78 


Metere. 
4.7 

5.34 

4.7 

4.7 

5.65 

5 
4.1 

3.96 

5.44 

4.68 
3.45 
3.14 
3.33 

8.85 

3.56 

3.56 

3.05 

2.36 
3.83 
3.67 
8.37 
3.56 


Top. 


Meters. 
1.88 

4 

2.8 

3.14 

3.77 

3 
8.51 

3 
(3.3 
\    4.8 

8.e8 
.96 

1.36 

1.35 

8.03 

1.11 

.95 

.68 

.79 
1.78 
1.45 
1.39 

.85 


o   . 

li 


Ouine 

meters. 

117.58 

33a  7 

138.1 

304 

831.6 

I5&7 


1^ 


Tons. 
56.85 

350 


I 


40.31 
48.14 
46.9 

56. 5 


175 


118 


840 
13.7 
85 


100 

46 

39 

17.5 

161 
67.5 
31 
24 


Remarks. 


open  breast. 

Closed  hearth  and 
top. 


Open  hearth. 
Closed  hearth. 


Open  hearth. 
Do. 
Do. 


Cbarooal-furnace. 

Do. 
Open  hearth. 


Charcoal-furoace. 

Do. 

Do. 
Charcoal. 


•  Engineering,  Angnst  8, 1873,  from  the  Vienna  Exhibition. 

25.  Forms  assumed  by  furnaces  after  long  working. — In  oon- 
neetion  with  this  table  of  the  principal  dimensions  of  blast-furnaces,  it 
is  very  instructive  to  compare  the  dimensions  which  furnaces  assume 
after  working  for  a  long  time.    Engineering  justly  observes: 

**  This  table  gives  good  evidence  that  no  general  rules  have,  up  to  the 
present  time,  been  deduced  for  the  best  form  of  blast-furnaces  under 
certain  conditions,  as  not  even  those  furnaces  which  are  in  close  vicinity 
to  each  other,  and  which  are  worked  under  similar  conditions,  have 
been  built  with  corresponding  dimensions. 

"This  fact  will  be  understood  easily  enough  when  we  say  that  only 
the  original  designs  for  the  construction  of  a  blast-furnace  to  be  erected 
at  a  certain  place  happen  to  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  metallurgi- 
cal engineers ;  but  never,  or  very  seldom  only,  are  the  results  and  expe- 
neDce  gained  in  working  this  furnace  brought  before  the  public.  This 
want  of  general  rules  becomes  the  more  striking  when  we  find  that  na- 
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tare  itself  has  made  the  best  engineer  and  draughtsman  in  this  case, 
and  that  we  only  want  to  keep  oar  eyes  open  to  its  teachings.  Ambi- 
tion and  selfishness  alone  can  have  kept  us  so  long  from  acknowledging 
these  facts. 

^'  It  is  clear  that  the  best  form  of  blastfurnaces  will  be  that  which^all 
other  circumstances  being  equal,  will  work  with  the  greatest  ecooomy 
of  fuel  and  with  the  least  deterioration  of  the  furnace-lining.  Now,  in- 
stead of  engaging  ourselves  with  extended  speculation  about  the  mode 
of  finding  out  the  best  form  of  furnaces,  it  would  prove  to  be  much 
wiser  to  look  at  the  inside  of  such  furnaces  after  they  have  worked  ef- 
fectively for  some  time.  It  is  by  no  means  a  rare  fact  that  blast- 
furnaces give  the  best  working  results  a  very  short  time  before  they  are 
obliged  to  be  put  out  of  use  on  account  of  the  general  wear  and  tear  of 
the  lining. 

'^  In  all  such  cases  the  furnace  itself,  at  tke  end  of  a  campaign,  will 
give  valuable  hints  as  to  the  form  best  adapted  for  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances. But  instead  of  learning,  by  close  inspection,  the  wants  of 
nature,  in  most  cases  we  rebuild  the  furnace  a^ccording  to  the  original 
type,  quite  irrespective  of  the  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from  the 
excessive  deterioration  of  some  parts  of  the  interior. 

'^  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  comparison  of  a  series  of  sach 
self'formed  sections  of  blast* furnaces  at  the  end  of  their  campaigos  will 
afford  us  means  of  deducing  certain  formulae  for  the  determination  of 
the  most  effective  form  of  coke  or  charcoal  blast-furnaces,  with  due  ref- 
erence to  the  different  circumstances  under  which  they  may  work.  Bat 
to  arrive  at  such  a  desirable  result,  it  is  necessary  before  all  that  the 
different  iron-masters  and  metallurgical  engineers  should  aid  the  under- 
taking, by  publishing  the  results  obtained  with  furnaces  of  certain  con- 
struction, and  at  the  end  of  each  campaign  give  a  complete  section 
showing  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  lining.  We  believe  it  to  be  of  the 
highest  interest  to  all  connected  with  the  iron-trade  that  such  knowl- 
edge should  be  largely  diffused  among  the  iron- works  proprietors  and 
metallurgical  engineers.^ 

Accordingly,  Engineering  presents  sections  obtained  from  drawinir^ 
at  Vienna  of  a  charcoal  blastfurnace,  exhibiting  in  a  striking  manner 
the  modification  of  the  form  of  the  interior  after  a  campaign  of  dve 
years'  duration.  These  drawings  are  here  reproduced.  They  represent 
one  of  a  set  of  three  furnaces  at  Mariazell,  in  Styria,  working  calcined 
spathic  ores  containing  42  per  cent,  of  iron.  It  was  lined  with  brick, 
and  the  crucible  was  built  of  sandstone.  The  broken  lines  in  the  vertl 
cal  and  horizontal  sections  show  the  ultimate  shape  assumed. 

The  furnace  was  working  well  when  stopped  on  account  only  of  the 
falling  of  part  of  the  brick  lining. 

There  is  a  striking  similarity  between  these  sections,  the  result  of 
wear,  and  the  form  considered  in  some  parts  of  Styria  as  the  best  for 
smelting  spathic  ores.    Take,  for  example,  a  section  of  a  charcoal  blast- 
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Fig.  42.— Vertical  sectiou  of  Styrian  luruace. 
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fnrnace  at  Hieftau,  near  Eisenerz.    It  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  ultimate 
section  of  the  Mariazell  furnace. 

In  further  illustration  and  confirmation  of  this  tendency  to  assume  a 
form  corresponding  closely  to  the  shape  and  proportions  believed  to  be 
the  best  in  Styria,  sections  of  another  of  the  three  Mariazell  charcoal- 
furnaces  are  shown.  These  are  contributed  by  J.  Stummer-Traunfels, 
of  Vienna,  to  Engineering^  in  corroboration  of  the  views  expressed, 
and  are  also  very  instructive.  This  furnace  was  also  working  in  a  sat- 
isfactory manner  up  to  the  time  of  the  stoppage  of  the  blast  for  tbe 
purpose  of  putting  in  a  new  lining.  It  had  been  in  blast  continuouslT 
for  three  years,  and  produced  good  iron  with  economy  of  fuel. 

BESCHITZA  STATE  RAILWAY. 

26.  This  company  makes  one  of  the  most  complete  of  the  exhibitions  of 
iron  and  steel,  including  the  fuel  used  and  models  of  the  mines  and  ap- 
paratus  for  extraction  of  the  ore.  We  here  find  a  complete  section  of  a 
bed  of  coal,  showing  the  roof  and  fioor,  with  a  clay  parting  in  the  midst 
of  the  bed.  This  specimen  is  14  feet  4  inches  long,  and  stands  about 
6  feet  high,  the  seam  being  inclined  to  the  horizon.  Here,  also,  is  tbe 
largest  Bessemer  steel  ingot  in  the  exhibition,  7  feet  I  inch  long,  and  33 
inches  in  diameter,  weighing  8,925  kilograms.  There  are,  besides,  a 
series  of  steel  ingots,  test-objcH;ts,  showing  the  character  of  the  fracture: 
a  series  of  sections  of  rails  with  hard  crystalline  heads,  and  fibrous 
bottom,  some  with  steel  head  and  iron  base.  A  series  of  sections  of 
shape  iron  of  various  forms  is  shown  to  illustrate  their  internal  struc- 
ture, one  being  polished,  and  the  other  etched  in  acid,  bringing^  out  in 
this  way  tlie  folding  of  the  layers  in  the  bars  or  the  *' fibrous"  structure. 
A  large  tire  for  railway  driving-wheels,  8  feet  9^  inches  in  diameter,  at- 
tracts attention  on  account  not  only  of  its  size,  but  its  lightness  and 
perfection  of  form. 

In  a  fish-plate  joiht  for  rails  a  method  of  preventing  the  nats  from 
turning  is  shown.  A  small  square  plate  of  steel  or  iron,  aboat  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  is  placed  under  the  nut,  and  one  side  is  raised 
up  by  a  stroke  of  a  chisel  applied  under  the  edge. 

27.  Febbo-manganese.— Anoticeof  the  splendid  exhibition  in  tfaeEe^s 
chitza  pavilion  would  be  in  complete  without  more  than  a  passing  reference 
to  the  samples  of  ferro-manganese,  or  mangan  iron,  of  three  grades,  cou* 
taining  from  25  per  cent,  to  35  per  cent,  of  manganese.  This  alloy  is  verv 
important  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  and  with  the  growth  of  the  in- 
dustry of  steel  in  all  parts  of  the  world  it  assumes  a  constant!  j-increas- 
ing  importance.  The  home-production  of  ferro-manganese  is  greatly 
needed  in  the  United  States,  where  it  certainly  might  be  made  with  onr 
manganiferous  ores  and  abundant  fuel  at  a  moderate  cost.  The  proces^^ 
of  manufacture,  it  will  presently  be  shown,  is  very  simple,  attention  how-- 
ever,  being  requisite  to  some  important  points,  wliich  might  be  over 
looked  and  prevent  success.   At  present  the  foreign  metal  is  thrown  into 
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the  market  at  constantly  decreasing  prices.  This,  and  in  general  the 
comparatively  small  qnantity  required  by  our  steel-establishments  sep- 
arately, appear  to  have  discouraged  the  investment  of  capital  in  a  special 
undertaking  for  the  manufactare  of  ferro-manganese  upon  a  large  scale 
for  the  supply  of  the  home  demand. 

28.  At  Eeschitza,  and  probably  at  Laibach  also,  (the  Krainische  Indus- 
trie-OeMelUeha/tj)  ferro-manganese  is  made  in  a  blast-furnace,  with  char- 
coal as  fuel  and  limestone  as  the  flux.  The  ore  is  a  ferruginous  mixture, 
containing  about  37  per  cent,  of  sesquioxide  of  manganese.  It  is  sili- 
ceous, and  somewhat  resembles  in  appearance  the  hard  manganese-ore 
from  Bed  Island,  in  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  California.  It  contains 
about  29  per  cent,  of  silica  and  some  alumina,  as  shown  by  the  sub- 
joined analysis : 

Analyftis  of  are  used  at  Beschitza  for  ferro-manganese. 

Silica Si  O3 28.  613 

Alumina AU  O3 8. 073 

.^„  <  Protoxide Fe  O 0.367 

^^°  \  Sesquioxide .  - . .  F,  O3 19. 031 

Sesquioxide  of  manganese Muj  O3 37. 224 

Lime Ca  O 2.430 

Maguesia Mg  O 0. 261 

Water.    ...    HO 3.361 

This  ore  in  the  furnace  requires  a  large  amount  of  limestone  to  be 
addeil  as  flux.  The  larger  the  quantity  of  limestone  used,  or  the  more 
highly  basic  the  charge  is  made,  the  larger  is  the  percentage  of  man- 
ganese in  the  product.  Thus,  by  using  15  per  cent,  of  limestone  and  85 
per  cent,  of  ore,  the  product  contains  about  25  per  cent  of  manganese. 
l)oubling  the  amount  of  limestone,  about  5  percent,  additional  of  man- 
ganese is  gained,  giving,  say,  30 per  cent,  of  manganese;  trebling  the 
quantity  of  limestone,  the  metal  containing  35  per  cent,  of  manganese. 
Thus,  to  recapitulate  results  which  have  been  obtained,  we  have: 

15  limestone )      oe         •    .. 

on  ^«^«.<X,^«  ^««  I  =25  per  cent,  manganese. 

85  mauganese-ore • J  ^  * 

100  < 

28.  6  limestone \      00  ..««  «««4.  .*.«..«««^«« 

71.  4  mangaueseore }  =  29  per  cent,  manganese. 

100 

j[Snire1,e.re:::::::::::.:::::::::!=^i--^^^ 

100 

In  a  trial  with  the  ore  of  which  the  analysis  is  given,  43  per  cent,  of 
limestone  was  added,  so  that  the  oxygen  ratio  of  the  bases  to  that  of 
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the  acid  was  as  15.88  to  10.68  =  1.48  to  1,  or  nearly  as  1^  t6 1.  This  for 
charcoal  is  a  highly  basic  charge,  bat  it  is  a  most  important  condition 
in  the  manafactnre  of  mangan  iron. 

To  prevent  the  slagging-up  of  the  furnace,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
high  pressure  of  blast,  much  greater  than  is  generally  used  in  charcoal- 
furnaces,  and  as  high  as  90  to  100  millimeters  of  quicksilver.  The  blast, 
moreover,  most  be  highly  heated.  In  this  instance  it  was  carried  to  25(P 
Celsius  =  482^  Fahrenheit,  the  highest  point  attainable  with  the  heating- 
apparatus  of  the  Beschitza  works  at  that  time.  With  a  higher  temper- 
atnre  of  blast  and  still  more  limestone,  an  alloy  containing  at  least  50 
per  cent,  of  manganese  could  be  produced.  The  furnace  mast  be  kept 
very  hot,  and  the  limestone  always  in  excess. 

The  quantity  of  materials  used  and  the  costs  of  prodnction  can  only  be 
stated  approximately.    At  Beschitza  it  was  approximately  as  follows: 

FLkr. 

1,400  kilograms  of  ore 2  94 

6  hectoliters  charcoal 2  00 

600  kilograms  limestone 21 

Labor,  &c 1  00 

Total  in  Austrian  florins 6  15 

The  pro<lact  being  50  kilograms  of  ferro-manganese,  containing  35 
per  cent,  of  manganese.  This  sum  is  equivalent  to,  say,  $3.10  for  100 
pounds  of  ferro-manganese,  being  at  this  rate  over  $60  per  ton. 

Mixtures  of  iron  and  bbssemeb  steel. — There  were  some  very 
interesting  specimens  illustrative  of  the  effects  produced  upon  soft  grar 
pig-iron  by  adding  Bessemer  steel  in  increasing  quantities.  The  speci- 
mens present  a  regular  gradation  in  fracture  from  soft  gray  pig  to  hard 
white  metal.  Some  large  rolls  for  rolling  iron  were  shown  to  which  12  per 
cent,  of  Bessemer  steel  had  been  added. 

29.  The  Krainische  Industrie- Oesellschaft  of  Laibach,  Tyrol,  exhibit  ao 
interesting  series  of  specimens  of  spiegel  iron  and  ferro-manganese,  rang- 
ing from  8  to  35.  per  cent,  of  manganese.  The  alloy  containing  the  high 
percentage  of  manganese  is  in  blocks  9  inches  thick,  and  breaks  with  a 
finely-bladed  or  columnar'  fracture,  not  exhibiting  brilliant  crystalline 
plates,  but  rather  a  fibrous  structure.  The  ores  are  also  shown,  together 
with  manganese  and  bauxite. 

30.  RosiTZER  Mining  Company. — ^The  Bositzer  Bergbau-Oesellsckaft 
make  a  very  attractive  installation  illustrating  their  works  and  products. 
The  whole  does  not  occupy  more  than  ten  feet  square  at  the  base,  bnt 
is  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  rising  about  ten  feet  high,  and  formed  of 
sections  of  rolled  girders  of  different  sizes,  the  largest  at  the  base,  and 
upon  them  samples  of  the  pig-iron  and  of  steel  proof-ingots  brokeo 
asunder,  of  bars  and  shafts  broken  across,  and  sections  of  rails  and 
angle-iron.    The  ores  (slags,  fluxes,  &c.)  are  also  shown  in  an  attractire 
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way.    We  also  find  castiugs,  hoop  and  rod  iron,  model  of  workmen's 

booses,  model  of  the  machinery  at  the  shaft;  the  hoisting- gear ;  a  large 
eage,  for  two  wagons  side  by  side,  fitted  with  a  hood,  eccentric  safety- 
elatches,  and  a  spiral  spring. 

The  fire-brick  used  are  also  shown.  Some  of  them  are  of  great  size, 
a  yard  or  more  in  length  and  9  inches  thick,  remarkable  for  their  sharp- 
ness and  excellence.  Specimens  of  coal-fossils,  photographs,  and  blocks 
of  coal  on  the  top  of  the  pyramid,  complete  this  compact  and  well-made 
exhibit. 

31.  JuDBNBUBOER  IRON -WoRKS.— The  jointstock  company  *'  Juden- 
barger  Eisenwerke,"  of  Vienna,  exhibited  a  number  of  boiler-plates  of 
large  size,  a  plan  of  the  works  at  Judenbnrg,  and  a  graphic  chart  of 
production  and  prices  for  the  last  eight  years.  The  dimensions  of  some 
of  the  plates  were— 

LocomotlTO  frame-plate,  8,015  x  765  x  9  millimeters,  weighing  426 
kilograms.     Annual  production,  1,600  to  2,000  pieces. 

Tender  frame-plate,  5,070  x  770  x  9  millimeters,  weighing  264  kilo- 
grams.   Annual  production,  1,600  to  2,000  pieces. 

Boiler-plate,  2,180  x  1,505  x  15  millimeters,  weighing  393  kilograms. 
Animal  production,  3,000  to  3,500  pieces. 

Plate,  2,000  x  290  x  28  millimeters,  weighing  126  kilograms. 

Plate,  2,709  x  1,600  x  2  millimeters,  weighing  71.5  kilograms. 
Annual  production,  7,000  to  8,000  pieces. 

Plate,  12,008  x  1,290  x  9.35  millimeters,  weighing  1,071.23  kilo- 
grams. 

Plate,  4,346  x  1,948  x  8.80  millimeters,  weighing  546.10  kilograms. 

Plate,  3,265  x  1,580  x  0.616  millimeters,  weighing  24.5  kilograms. 

Plate,  2,249  x  1,602  x  0.244  millimeters,  weighing  6.47  kilograms. 

Plate,  2,344  x  1,356  x  0.183  millimeters,  weighing  4.5  kilograms. 

The  principal  market  for  these  plates  is  in  Vienna,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  locomotive-boilers,  for  steamboat-boilers,  on  the  Danube,  and  at 
Prague,  Briinn,  and  Pesth.  Plate  was  supplied  last  year  for  over 
400  locomotive-boilers.  The  following  is  a  tabular  statement  of  the 
pr«3duction  and  price  per  zoll-centner  for  the  last  eight  years  : 


Year. 


Boiler-plate  in 
zoll-ceqtners. 


I 


32.232.03 

25, 075.  69 

48, 275b  24 

70,922.63 

90,  603.  42 

90,451.94 

103,  057. 11 

116,465.91 

125.  321. 81 


Average  price. 


Fl.  kr. 

8  79.4 
94.7 
10.3 
2.1.6 

8  31.2 

8  97.3 

9  04.5 
9  21.  6 

10  34.8 


7 
7 
7 


Total  ralue. 


Fl.  kr. 
195,  525  78 
199, 290  31 
342,923  80 
515,  161  00 
753,  098  53 
811,646  29 
932, 144  73 
1,073,311  20 
1, 296,  777  16 


The  property  of  the  Judenburger  Company  consists  of  puddling 
and  rolling  mills  at  Judeuburg;  coal-mines  at  Zeltweg,  Styria;  iron- 
4  I 
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mine  and  blast-furnace  at  Olsa,  Carinthia ;  rolling-mills  in  Hetzendorf, 
Styria. 

At  the  rolling-mills  of  Judenburg  there  are  3  turbine  wheels'of  20 
horse-power,  one  of  90  horse-power,  and  a  water-wheel  of  100  effective 
horse-power  for  a  line  of  plate-rolls ;  three  trip-hammers,  one  of  which 
has  a  falling-weight  of  24  and  the  other  two  of  20  centners;  a  large 
steam-engine  of  200  horse-power  for  a  line  of  plate-rolls. 

There  are,  in  addition,  one  large  steam-hammer,  with  a  falling-weight 
equal  to  300  centners  through  one  inch,  and  a  five-foot  stroke;  2  large 
steam-shears,  with  seven  feet  cutting-length,  to  cut  18  lines  thick,  cold ; 
10  puddling-fumaces ;  2  Siemens  heating-ovens ;  10  heating-ovens  of 
other  construction ;  and  a  variety  of  other  accessories  to  the  manu- 
facture. 

This  is  the  largest  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  boiler-plate 
in  Austria.  The  first  Siemens  welding-furnace  was  set  up  in  1869. 
The  product  of  one  furnace  in  twelve  hours  is  usually  over  3,000  kilo- 
grams, and  sometimes  rises  to  5,000  kilograms.  Over  300  workmen 
are  employed.  The  pig-iron  is  obtained  partly  from  the  company's  fur- 
nace at  Olsa  and  partly  from  the  blast-furnace  at  Treibach,  from  Yor- 
dernberg,  and  from  Eisenerz.  The  coal  comes  chiefly  from  the  com- 
pany's mines  at  Zeltweg. 

The  works  at  Hetzendorf  are  intended  chiefly  for  the  manafactare 
of  long  sheet-s  of  plate-iron  and  plate  of  superior  quality.  The  power 
is  derived  from  a  turbine  wheel  of  120  horse-power  for  a  set  of  uniTersal 
rolls ;  one  turbine,  of  00  horse-power,  for  a  set  of  bloom-rolls ;  one 
turbine,  of  20  horse-power,  for  the  accessory  work.  There  is  one  ateam- 
hammer  with  a  falling- weight  of  100  centners,  6  feet  stroke ;  one  of  60 
centners,  5  feet  stroke ;  two  Siemens  welding-furnaces ;  seven  paddling- 
furnaces ;  four  heating-ovens  for  plate ;  and  the  corresponding  shears 
and  accessory  machinery. 

32.  BoTABY  PUDDLEB. — A  modcl  of  a  rotary  pnddling-fnmace  plant, 
with  regenerative  furnaces,  according  to  Dr.  Siemens's  plan,  is  shown  by 
Joh.  Willroider,  of  Yillach,  in  the  Carinthia  building.  The  gearing 
is  applied  below ;  it  is  sustained  upon  plane-faced  wheels.  The  opening 
at  the  back  is  closed  by  a  square  sliding  door,  and  the  puddled  ball  is 
to  be  withdrawn  through  this  opening  and  to  drop  through  a  chut« 
below  into  a  car  in  the  pit  under  the  rotating  vessel.  The  flame  enters 
and  returns  on  opposite  sides  of  a  vertical  wall,  while  in  the  Sellers 
puddler  in  the  United  States  section  the  division  is  horizontal. 

S3.  Ehbenwebth's  PUDDLEB.— We  have  in  the  same  building  a 
model  of  a  new  form  of  rotary  puddler,  designed  by  Joseph  v.  Ehrea- 
worth,  of  the  K.  K.  Bergakademie  zu  Pribram,  Bohemia.  The  two  ver- 
tical sections  annexed  will  serve  to  show  its  construction  and  method 
of  working. 

The  horizontal  pan-shai)ed  hearth  A  (Figs.  45  and  46)  is  supported 
npon  a  pivot,  W,  to  which  motion  is  imparted  by  bevel-gearin^r.    An 
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Fio.  45. — LoDgitodinkl  aeotioD. 


FlO.  46. — Traiisvente  seotion. 
BHRBTTWEETH'a  HOTAET  PtrDDLlMG-PDENAOE. 
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annular  trough  filled  with  water  below  the  rim  of  the  hearth  serves  to 
form  an  air-tight  joint,  keeping  the  flame  from  the  gearing  and  sopports 
below.  The  rabble  is  fixed  at  one  side.  The  cost  is  stated  at  about 
^2,000.    Its  value  for  the  intended  object  remains  to  be  shown  by  nSe. 

The  annexed  additional  description  is  translated  from  the  inventor's 
circular  stating  the  advantages  of  this  form  of  puddler. 

The  puddling-furnace  with  rotating  hearth  differs  from  the  ordinary 
puddlingfurnace  only  in  the  fact  that  the  hearth,  which  is  fastened  to 
a  vertical  shaft,  can  be  set  in  rotation. 

Any  method  of  heating  desired  can  be  used.  The  model  representfi 
a  furnace  with  gas-heating  apparatus  with  Siemens  regenerators,  and 
the  drawing  such  a  furnace  with  inclined  grate. 

In  the  drawing,  F  is  the  foot-journal  and  L  the  neck-journal,  W  the 
vertical  shaft,  A  the  hearth,  which  is  fastened  to  the  rosette  r. 

The  hearth  consists  of  the  bed-plate  and  the  hearth- wall.  Both  are 
formed  of  many  pieces  of  cast  iron,  as  indicated  in  the  model.  The 
hearth-wall  can  be  coated  on  the  inside  with  any  suitable  refractory 
material. 

In  order  to  exclude  the  air  from  the  interior  of  the  furnace,  a  cylinder 
of  plate  is  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  hearth,  or  to  the  wall  of  the 
same,  which  dips  in  water  contained  in  the  annular  basin  B,  having 
constant  inflow  and  exit.  The  annular  basin  is  attached,  air-tight,  to 
the  furnace- wall. 

In  order  to  cool  the  bottom,  jets,  with  roses  attached,  are  introdaced, 
which  sprinkle  water  against  it.  The  cooling  of  the  sii  ewalls  is  ef- 
fected in  different  ways  according  as  the  cylinder  of  plate,  necessary 
fbr  the  exclusion  of  the  air,  is  attached  to  the  bottom  or  to  the  rim  of 
the  hearth.  In  the  first  case  the  parts  of  the  wall  are  hollow,  as  shown 
in  the  model,  and  the  cooling-water  is  conducted  through  pipes  r  nnder 
pressure  into  the  hollows.  The  escaping  water  falls  over  the  lower  edge 
into  the  basin,  (model.)  In  the  latter  case,  which  is  to  be  more  recom- 
mended, the  cooling- water  is  conducted  against  the  hearth- wall  through 
jets  fixed  in  a  circle,  and  then  drops  into  the  basin.  In  this  case  the 
hearth-walls  may  be  made  solid. 

The  motion  of  the  hearth  is  imparted  to  it  by  means  of  toothed  gear- 
ing, from  the  driving-shaft  W2,  which  is  set  in  motion  by  means  of  a 
belt  from  a  main  shaft.  For  large  works  it  is  advantageous  to  have  one 
subterranean  main-shaft  common  to  all  the  furnaces. 

The  operation  of  the  hearth  is  as  follows :  After  the  charging  is  fin- 
ished the  hearth  is  set  in  rotation.  If  it  is  intended  to  stir  the  bath 
after  complete  melting,  then  rabbles  provided  with  broad  blades  placed 
obliquely  are  introduced  through  the  balls  k  inserted  in  the  furnace- 
doors,  and  the  puddling  is  performed  either  by  hand  or  machine,  from 
the  edge  of  the  hearth  toward  the  center.  If  the  rabbles  are  place^l 
obliquely  from  opposite  sides,  and  one  worked  toward  the  center  an<l 
the  other  toward  the  outride,  the  best  possible  puddling  is  obtaine<I  b\ 
means  of  this  double  motion  of  the  hearth  and  rabbles. 
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The  blooming  is  done  by  hand  as  ordinarily  in  the  furnace  with  fixed 
hearth,  and  daring  this  time  the  hearth  is  intermittently  in  motion,  in 
order,  after  completion  of  a  bloom,  to  bring  another  mass  of  iron  again 
before  the  door. 

After  the  blooming  the  hearth  is  again  set  in  rotation,  in  order  to  ex- 
pose the  blooms  to  as  nniform  a  heat  as  possible.  The  blooms  are  after- 
Tard  taken  oat  and  drawn  in  the  usual  way. 

The  excess  of  slag,  formed  by  each  new  charge,  is  taken  out  at  the 
eod  of  the  process  by  means  of  a  ladle.  (It  can,  however,  be  allowed 
to  dowofif,  daring  the  working,  over  two  places  in  the  hearth- wall,  which 
are  lower  than  the  rest.) 

The  charge  for  a  furnace  with  two  working-doors  is  15  to  20  centners, 
rework  sach  a  furnace,  when  the  puddling  is  not  done  by  machinery, 
four  men  are  generally  necessary,  two  or  three  workmen,  and  a  fireman. 
The  power  required  is  about  ^  to  }  horse-power.  The  most  advanta- 
geoas  number  of  revolutions  during  the  puddling  is  about  20  to  24  per 
minnte.  The  advantages  which  the  puddling-furnace  with  rotating 
hearth  offers  are  based  upon  the  facts  that  the  working  is  done  either 
partially  or  wholly  by  machinery,  and  in  consequence  of  the  rotation  of 
the  hearth  all  parts  of  the  iron  pass  through  the  same  phases  of  heat, 
and  are  also  entirely  and  uniformly  heated.  The  advantages  over  the 
ordinary  puddling-furnace  are  especially  the  following : 

1.  Cheaper  production,  in  consequence  of  the  saving  of  fuel  and  hand- 
labor. 

2.  Increased  production  with  an  equal  outlay  of  capital. 

3.  Independence  of  the  ordinary  puddler.  Even  with  the  fixed  rabble 
the  work  is  accomplished. 

i.  Uniformity  of  product,  in  consequence  of  thorough  puddling  and 
oniform  heating. 

5.  Easy  regulation  and  control  of  the  running. 

6.  Saving  in  health  and  comfort  to  pnddlers. 

Th\a  rotating-hearth  puddler  is  claimed  also  to  be  especially  well 
salted  to  steel-puddling,  and  to  offer  greater  advantages  to  this  than  for 
iron-puddling. 

34.  Hydrattlio  FOBGiNa. — A  suit  of  parts  of  railway  running-gear 
and  of  parts  of  locomotives  is  shown  by  Mr.  Haswell,  of  the  Imperial 
State  Bailway  Works,  near  the  depot  of  the  Southern  Railroad,  Vienna. 
These  objects  are  extremely  interesting,  not  only  to  manufacturers  of 
locomotives,  car-wheels,  &c.,  but  to  industry  in  general,  as  illustrations 
of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  Haswell's  method  of  forging  iron  or 
^eel  by  direct  pressure,  slowly  applied  to  the  metal  while  hot.  The 
description  of  this  method  forms  a  separate  chapter  of  this  report. 

35,  WiRB-BOPE  TBAOES. — The  St.  Bgydy  and  Kindberger  Iron  and 
JJteel  Indastry  Company,  formerly  Anton  Fischer,  of  Vienna,  exhibited 
'*\  large  namber  of  wire-rope  traces  adapted  to  farming  purposes, 
^agoDS,  and  wherever  leather  traces  or  chains  are  used  for  draught. 
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These  traces  have  the  advantages  of  great  strength,  lightness,  pUability, 
and  darability,  and,  besides,  are  cheap,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed 
table  of  sizes  andfprices.  The  lengths  are  stated  in  Austrian  feet,  and 
the  price  in  florins  and  kreatzer.* 

Sues  and  prices  qfiron  traces, 
[Length  in  AaBtrlan  feet] 


S 


2i 
3 

3i 


• 

tri 

1 

• 

• 

2 

♦- 

^ 

5 

s 

6 

Fl.  kr. 

& 

Fl.  kr. 

Fl.  kr. 

Fl.  kr. 

1  90 

1  95 

3  00 

3  05 

2  05 

8  10 

2  15 

3  20 

3  35 

3  30 

3  35 

3  45 

«6 

^ 

• 

s 

to 

s 

3 

s 

3* 

> 

o 

> 
O 

o 
O 

Fl.  kr. 

Fl.  kr. 

1 

Fi.  It. 

8  10 

2    15 

3  30 

3  35 

3  30 

3  35 

3  50 

3  60 

8  65 

r- 

u 
c 
> 

C 


Fl  kr. 
8  35 
8  40 
8    75 


The  form  of  these  traces  and  the  arrangement  of  loops  and  links  at 
the  end  are  shown  in  the  figure. 


^9^ 


Galvanized  iroD-wire  traoee. 


The  loops  at  the  ends  are  fitted  with  metal  guards  to  receive  the  wear. 
The  rings  are  made  of  wrought  iron.  The  lengths  stated  are  from  a  to 
ft.  The  rings  add  from  four  and  a  half  to  six  inches.  The  whole  sur 
face  is  galvanized  or  zinked  to  prevent  rusting. 

*The  Austrian  foot  =  1.0371  feet;  Austrian  florin =50  cents,  approximately;  aoJ 
the  kreutzer  half  a  cent. 
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GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

Extent  akd  arrangement  op  the  iron  and  stebl  display  ;  Extent  of  the 
PRODUCTION ;  Chief  localities  ;  Rapid  growth  op  the  industijy  ;  Develop- 
ment of  steel-manufacturk  ;  Cast  steel  ;  Graphic  illustrations  of  produc- 
tion; Imports  and  exports;  Number  of  exhibitors;  Borsig's  display  op 
ULBGE  boiler-puite  ;  Dillinger  sheet-iron  ;  Styrum  Company  ;  Iron  shof«s  for 

RAn.W AY-BRAKES  ;   KONIGS  AND  LaURAHUTTB  ;    IrON  GIRDERS  AND  COLUMNS,   BUR- 

BACH  Works  and  Phcenix  Iron- Works  ;  Iron  railway-ties,  Burbach,  Schalten- 

BRAND,  AND  OTHERS  ;   KrUPP'S  DISPLAY ;  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  WORKS  AND  PRODUCTS 

8HOWN ;  The  fifty-two-ton  ingot  op  crucible  steel  ;  Artillery  material  of 
CRUCIBLE  steel;  Buttgenbach's  blast-furnace;  OsnabrOck  Iron  and  Steel 
Works  ;  Gleinitz  furnace  ;  Dimensions  of  'furnaces  at  different  periods. 

36.  The  exhibition  of  tbe  iron  aud  steel  industry  of  the  German  Em- 
pire is  magnificent  and  highly  instractiVe.  It  is  arranged  with  the 
other  mining  and  metallurgical  products  chiefly  in  a  special  building, 
between  the  Industry  Palace  and  the  Machinery  Hall,  while  Krupp's 
nnrivaled  display  occupies  another  structure  alongside. 

37.  The  total  values  of  the  ores  raised  in  the  empire,  exclusive  of 
Elsace  and  Liothringen,  in  the  year  1870,  amounted  to  7,116,828  thalers, 
as  shown  by  the  statistics  presented  at  the  exhibition,  from  which  the 
annexed  statement  of  the  number  of  establishments,  men  employed, 
and  the  aggregate  production  in  the  year  1871,  is  compiled : 


Namber  of 
works. 


Irrdi-or«« 

Ca«t  iron 

Wrotti^ht  and  felled  iron 
Steel 


Namber  of 
men. 


1,258 
631 
354 
216 


24.973 
39,525 
43.849 
12,892 


Production. 


dot. 

58.550.539 

29,  942. 264 

17.  437, 766 

3, 399, 027 


Value. 


Thaler. 

7,116,828 

49, 251, 650 

57, 490, 264 

22, 747, 696 


38.  The  chief  seats  of  the  German  iron-industry  are   the  Srlesian 
provinces,  Westphalia,  and  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia.    The  great  increase  of  the  development  of  this  industry  of 
late  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  production  of  pig-iron,  which  in  the 
year    1825  did  not  exceed  1,004,162  centners,  amounted   to  nearly 
30,000,000  centners  in  the  year  1871.    According  to  the  returns  of  the 
united  German  customs,   there    were  in    1861    469   cupola-furnaces, 
(Prussia,  310;)  207  iron-wire  works,  (Prussia,  166,  of  which  146  were  in 
the  province  of  Westphalia ;)  296  steel-works,  including  steel-rolling 
and  steel- wire  works,  (Prussia,  275 ;)  982  iron  and  tin  ware  works,  in- 
cluding scythe,  chain,  anchor,  nail,  and  other  works,   with  13,336 
workmen,  (Prussia,  794;    Bavaria,  66;    Wiirtemberg,  42;)  548  steel- 
ware  and  edge-tool  works,  with  3,081  workmen,  (Prussia,  460,  of  which 
427  were  in  the  Khine  provinces;)  421  iron-railing  works,  heating  and 
cooking  apparatus  works,  with  12,077  workmen,  (Prussia,  242;  Sax- 
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ony,  43 ;)   50  manafactories  of  arms,  with  4,188  workmen,  (Prassia, 
35  ;)  65  nail- works,  with  3,729  workmen,  (Prassia,  34 ;  Bavaria,  30.) 

39.  In  the  year  1871,  Prassia  alone  produced  5,689,944  centners  of 
cast-iron  ware  in  492  works,  with  24,600  workmen ;  1,840,159  centners 
of  sheet-iron  in  59  works,  with  4,536  workmen ;  157,443  centners  of  tin- 
plate  in  6  establishments,  with  826  workmen  ;  1,091,042  centners  of  iron 
wire  in  43  works,  with  3,185  workmen  ;  3,664,064  centners  of  steel  iQ 
78  establishments,  with  15,290  workmen,  of  which  2,963,313  were  cast 
steel  in  34  works,  with  13,656  workmen. 

40.  The  development  of  the  Prussian  steel-industry  is  extremely  inter- 
esting. In  the  year  1825,  the  production  did  not  exceed  62,065  centners. 
In  1832,  a  small  quantity,  94  centners,  of  cast  steel  was  made,  but  the 
quantity  of  st/Cel  increased  rapidly  to  723,297  centners  in  1862,  including 
274,662  centners  of  cast  steel.  Upon  the  general  introduction  of  the 
'Bessemer  process  in  1863,579,508  centners  of  cast  steel  were  made,  while 
the  total  steel-product  rose  to  952,767  centners.  The  percentage  of 
cast  steel  in  the  total  manufacture  amounted  in  the  year  1832  to  le^ 
than  6  per  cent.,  in  1850 14  per  cent.,  in  1855  to  about  29  per  cent.,  186li, 
about  38. per  cent.,  in  1863,  nearly  60  per  cent.,  and  in  1871  to  about  71 

per  cent. 

Prussian  ores. 


Bog  iron-ore 

Brown  hematite  — 
Spathic  carbonate. . 

Clay  ironstone 

Black  band 

Hematite 

Magnetic  iron-ore . . 
Limonite,  (bohnerz) 
Specular  iron-ore. . . 


Total 


187a 


JfbiM. 

35,665 

1, 574. 657 

74*2,900 

55,396 
893,467 
698,148 

10. 415 

983,986 

353 


1879. 


Tom. 

99,019 

1, 651, 550 

771,465 

96,767 

975,490 

657,  IHI 

9,977 

940,699 


looreaae. 


Tons. 


98,689 


3,555,005 


3,671,964 


40.967 
1,138 


353 


DecreiM. 


Ibai. 

3,387 

86.  e» 

9B.SCS 


5t.»S 

'ii,7w 


116,38 


41.  The  above  table  shows  the  nature  of  the  ores  and  the  qaantitr 
raised  iii  Prussia,  during  the  years  1872  and  1873,  with  the  increase  and 
decrease.  The  total  product  of  iron-ores  during  the  year  1874  is  given 
at  2,090,133  metrical  tons,  valued  at  about  £893,461,  a  diminution  of  do 
less  than  1,464,872  tons  in  quantity,  (£776,384  in  value,)  as  compared 
with  the  production  in  1873. 

The  following  data  show  the  production,  estimated  value,  and  namber 
of  hands  employed  in  the  different  government  iron-works  in  Prussia 
in  1874 : 


Iron-orea 

Pig-iron 

Iron  castings 

Parts  of  machines 
Steel  articles 


Production  in  centners. 


1874. 


1, 903, 394 

3P8,  -276 

173,086 

89.598 

1.174 


1873. 


9, 986, 315 

394,974 

996,994 

41,8.'K) 

890 


Value  in  thaler. 


1874. 


187,049 
57%  913 
703.330 
348.935 
19, 944 


1873. 


410. 159 

760,651 

1, 198, 745 

490,169 

!5,7l» 


Workmen. 


1874. 


16:3. 


.1  _. 


531 
973 
796 
366 
16 


*15 
9S7 

303 

IT 
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42.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  production  of  iron  and  steel  for  the  last 
iorty  years  is  well  illustrated  by  a  series  of  graphic  charts  on  a  large 
scale  han^  upon  the  walls  of  the  entrance  to  the  German  building  for 
mining  industry.  These  charts  show  in  colors  the  relative  product  of 
each  year  from  1837  to  1871  in  millions  of  kilograms. 

MilUoDS         <" 
of  kUogTBms.    — 


lOOO 


500  — 


f      I     .     t     1-1    T    I    Tl^r    r    T-TT-I    I     t    I    I    t    f   TT.I.I   t.l     1  1   t    t 


S5 


Fig.  47. — Prodaotion  of  pig-iron,  Prnssia,  1837  to  1871. 

The  chart  for  pig-iron  shows  a  gradual  increase  through  each  decade, 
but  the  chart  of  steel-production  shows  a  very  rapid  augmentation  of 
product  since  1860. 
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Fig.  48. — ^Production  of  steel,  Prussia,  1837  to  1871. 
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Each  of  these  diagrams  shows  a  very  considerable  flactaation  of  pro- 
duction from  year  to  year,  bat,  on  the  average,  a  constant  increase, 
highly  encouraging  to  the  indn^try  of  iron. 
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kilograms.  '^ 
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Fig.  49. — ^ProdDctioQ  of  bar-iroo,  Pruasia,  1837  to  1871, 
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43.  The  Oerinan  trade  in  iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  from  them, 
is  rery  cousiderableY  as  shown  by  the  customs  returns  for  the  year  1871, 
giving,  as  below,  the  imports  and  the  exports: 


Imported. 


Exported. 


Pig-iroo   

Wrought  iron 

RailitMrd-iroo 

Ste«l 

IroD  and  steel  wire 

Hr^Ty  WTOKMrht-iron  and  steel  objects 

Wrotixbt-iron  pip« 

HeAvy  castinjn 

Sheet-iron  and  steel-plate 

Tin-plate 

>ln«  iron  -vrare 

Xails,  needl«a,  steel  pens,  &e 

Total 


Owt. 

(hot. 

11,  84il.  410 

4, 137,  844 

1,  418,  609 

1. '212, 885 

^017,511 

2.553.908 

93,731  ' 

161,  349 

36,300  . 

161. 137 

765,  981 

1,225,188 

138,  Oil 

119,  432 

437,505 

496,231 

597,840 

323,557 

70, 105  1 

58,289 

12,160 

22,5.18 

76,134 

22,477 

5,  664,  747 


6,  357, 001 


44  The  number  of  exhibitors  in  Group  I  alone  is  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  seventy-two,  most  of  them  being  iron  and  steel  works  of 
considerable  magnitude,  but  thin  number  includes  also  exhibits  of  coal, 
copper;  lead,  zinc,  &c.  There  are,  besides,  in  the  section  of  Group  VII 
(Metal  Industry)  devoU^d  to  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  no  less  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  exhibitors,  but  these  include  many  manufactures 
not  ordinarily  classed  with  iron  and  steel  products. 

Only  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  exhibits,  in  regard  to  which  notes 
were  made,  can  here  be  noticed. 

45.  A.  BoRSiG,  Upper  Silesia.— This  firm,  with  large  establish- 
menta  in  Silesia,  and  also  near  Berlin,  makes  a  fine  display  of  cast-steel 
ingots,  sections  of  girders,  piston-heads,  boxes,  and  various  parts  of 
machinery.  There  are  some  large  and  well-forged  cranks  and  connect- 
ing-rods, large  boiler  heads  and  plates,  in  cast  steel,  one  weighing  480 
kilograms ;  another  5,300  by  1,600  by  13  millimeters,  weighing  950  kilo- 
grams. Among  the  large  boiler-plates,  (presumably  of  iron,)  two  may 
be  cited  for  their  great  size  and  perfection.  The  first,  6,400  by  2,200  by 
5  millimeters,  weight  550  kilograms;  the  second,  8,000  by  2,100  by  13 
millimeters,  weighing  1,700  kilograms.  Two  sheets  of  locomotive-boiler 
l>late,  respectively,  7,400  by  1,010  by  30  millimeters,  weight  967.5  kilo- 
grams, 7,500  by  1,170  by  40  millimeters,  weight  2,730  kilograms,  received 
the  Progress  Medal.  The  central  portion  of  this  fine  display  consists 
of  a  glass  case  containing  the  smaller  objects  surmounted  by  a  stack 
of  ore.  There  is  a  monumental  pyramid  of  coal,  with  a  bust  of  Borsig  (!) 
at  the  top.     Progress  Medal. 

These  works  were  established  in  1863.  There  are  now  (1873)  4 
blast-fnniaces,  40  pnddling-ovens,  21  heating-ovens,  3  annealing-ovens, 
3  steel  melting-ovens,  and  2  heating-ovens.  They  produced  in  1872,  with 
1.542  workmen,  400,000  hundred-weight  of  pig-iron,  26,000  hundred- 
weight castings  for  the  use  of  the  works,  300,000  hundred-weight  of 
rolled  iron,  26,600  hundred- weight  steel  for  the  German  market.  Open- 
hearth  steel  hy  Martin's  process  is  a  specialty  of  these  works. 
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46.  DiLLiNGER  Company.— The  Dillinger  Stock  Company  makes  a 
fine  display  of  rolled  plates,  of  large  size  and  of  all  thicknesses,  manofac- 
tnred  of  superior  charcoal-iron.  These  sheets  of  iron  comprise  reservoir- 
iron,  bridge-sheets,  locomotive-boiler  plate,  and  ordinary  sheet-iron  and 
tin-plate.  One  sheet  of  reservoir-iron  weighs  2,130  pounds,  and  measarea 
6,500  by  1,900  by  11  millimeters ;  a  bridge-plate  measures  150,000  by  1,000 
by  9  millimeters,  and  weighs  2,100  pounds.  A  locomotive-plate  4,100  by 
1,900  by  19  millimeters.  Button-iron  is  shown  in  sheets  456  by  305  bj  0-26 
millimeters.  Some  of  the  sheet-iron  is  so  thin  that  38^  sheets  are  re- 
quired to  make  a  thickness  equal  to  one  millimeter.  Buckled  plates 
and  corrugated  iron  are  shown  in  great  variety,  and  apparently  of  un 
usually  good  quality. 

This  establishment  was  founded  in  1763.  In  1872  the  production  was 
about  400,000  hundred-weight  of  sheet-iron,  including  the  tinned  and 
zinked  iron.    About  2,000  men  are  employed. 

47.  Styrum  Company,  Obebhausen. — The  stock  company  at  Sty 
rum,  in  Oberhausen,  Rhenish  Prussia,  send  some  very  large  reetangalar 
and  circular  boiler-plates,  with  bar  and  angle  iron  of  all  forms.  One 
boilerplate  measures  3,770  by  2,305  by  13  millimeters,  and  weighs  1,02.) 
kilograms.  The  circular  boiler-head  is  2,550  millimeters  in  diameter 
and  15  millimeters  thick,  and  weighs  625  kilograms. 

These  works  were  established  in  1857.  In  1872  the  production,  with 
650  workmen,  was  about  300,000  hundred-weight.  There  are  40  pud* 
dling-ovens,  20  heating-ovens,  and  11  rolls. 

48.  Iron  shoes  fob  bail  way-brakes.— The  brothers  Olockner,  of 
Tschirndorf,  near  Halban,  in  Silesia,  send  a  variety  of  forms  and  sizes 
of  brake-irons  for  the  use  of  railways.  They  have  agents  in  England, 
Bussia,  Bavaria,  Austria,  and  Hungary.  This  concern  makes  a  specialt; 
of  steel  castings,  and  produced  in  1872  7,000  hundred- weight  with  93 
workmen  and  two  cupola-furnaces. 

49.  United  Eonigs  and  LaubahDtte. — The  furnaces  and  rolliog- 
mills  of  this  company  were  represented  by  a  conspicuous  stack  of  bar* 
iron,  rails,  rods,  and  sheet-iron  tastefully  arranged  npon  a  pedestal  sar- 
mounted  with  an  iron  crown,  and  bound  around  with  a  sheet-iron  band, 
tied  in  a  bow-knot.  This  was  placed  in  the  rotunda.  T\\e  bars  and 
rods  were  variously  twisted  and  tied  into  knots  to  show  their  toughness 
and  strength. 

There  are  7  blast-furnaces  at  Eonigshiitte,  and  a  rolling-mill,  be- 
sides  works  for  Bessemer  steel.  At  Laurahiitte  there  are  eight  furnaces* 
six  of  which  produced  35,000  tons  of  pig-iron  in  1872. 

IBON-WIBE  INDUSTBY  IN  WESTPHALIA. 

50.  The  Westphalian  Union  Joint-Stock  Company  in  Hamm,  on  the 
Lippe,  ( Westfalische  Union  Actien-  Oesellschaft  fur  BergbaUy  EUen^  un4 
Draht'Industrie^)  is  a  recent  incorporation  representing  several  distinct 
establishments,  which,  as  united,  is  claimed  to  be  the  largest  undertak- 
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ing  in  the  world  for  the  manufactare  of  iron  and  steel  wire.  Over  2,800 
men  are  employed,  and  the  total  annual  production  of  manufactured 
ware,  exclusive  of  pig-iron,  is  about  84,000,000  pounds,  and  is  in- 
creasing. 

Until  recently  this  great  industry  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few  private 
firms.  The  chief  market  for  their  production  was  in  the  cities  of  Iser- 
lobn  and  Altena,  and  their  vicinity,  for  the  manufacture  of  needles.  A 
namber  of  small  mountain-streams  supplied  the  power  for  grinding  and 
polishing  the  needles.  But  the  rapid  spread  of  the  electric  telegraph 
and  the  substitution  of  iron  for  copper  wire  in  its  construction  com- 
pletely changed  the  market  and  revolutionized  the  wire-indastry  of  this 
re^OD. 

Another  very  considerable  demand  for  iron  and  steel  wire  grew  out 
of  the  use  of  wire-ropes  in  mining-operations  and  the  greatly  extended 
coDsamption  of  wire-nails.  Wire-nails  for  many  years  were  of  small 
size,  not  much  larger  than  carpet  tacks  or  brads,  but  now  they  are 
made  of  almost  all  dimensions,  up  to  one-quarter  of  a  meter  in  length 
and  three-quarters  of  a  centimeter  in  diameter.  They  are  largely  used 
in  building,  are  made  by  machinery,  and  are  very  cheap.  They  have 
driven  wrought  nails,  excepting  only  horseshoe-nails,  from  the  market. 
Another  important  consumption  of  the  wire  made  in  the  works  of  the 
Westphalia  Union  is  in  the  manufacture  of  rivets,  screws,  springs,  and 
of  wire-cloth  and  lattice-work.  It  is  largely  used  also  for  wire-cordage 
for  ships'  rigging,  for  teledynamic  cables,  and  for  suspension-bridges. 
These  are  some  of  the  many  uses  of  wire  cited  by  the  company  in  the 
brochare  which  they  print  in  Oerman  descriptive  of  their  works  and 
production.  They  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  quality  of  wire  is 
not  of  so  much  importance  in  their  estimation  in  the  manufacture  of 
nails  and  screws  as  in  the  manufacture  of  needles,  rivets,  and  wire- 
roi>e,  and  sometimes,  also,  of  telegraph-wire.  These  latter  require  con- 
siderable hardness  and  tensile  strength  in  the  wire.  For  the  produc- 
tion of  wire-rope,  and  also  telegraph-wire,  it  is  important  that  the  wire 
be  in  as  long  pieces  as  possible.  The  company  claims  for  its  products  a 
world-wide  reputation,  and  gives  a  statement  in  some  detail  of  their 
dlKtribntion  and  uses  in  several  countries,  from  which  the  following  is 
•  condensed. 

51.  The  high  reputation  which  the  Westphalia  wire-industry  has  ob- 
.  tained  com^  from  the  fact  that  the  different  works  have  made  the 
i  manufacture  of  wire  a  specialty,  and  by  long  experience  have  been 
'  able  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  needle-trade  as  regards  quality. 
The  Westphalia  wire-industry  had  also  better  opportunity  for  the 
selection  of  suitable  raw  material  than  other  localities,  and  the  works 
'  could  produce  blooms  directly  from  the  pig,  which  could  be  rolled  into 
I  wire  in  a  second  manipulation  without  the  manufacture  of  a  costly  in- 
j  termediate  product.  The  importance  of  these  advantages  over  other 
I   localities,  and  the  care  exercised  in  the  mannfactnre,  enabled  the  West- 
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phalia  wire-industry  to  overcome  the  competition  of  the  English  and 
French.  V\/^e8tphalia  telegraph-wire  is  used  in  various  submarine  cables; 
stretches  over  the  great  Eussian  Empire ;  withstood  competition  with 
the  English  wire  used  by  the  English  government  in  the  East  Indies^ 
for  which  tests  were  required  which  other  manufacturers  considered 
unattainable.  It  is  used  by  the  Brazilian  government;  it  was  well 
known  in  the  Parisian  market  before  the  French  war,  and  obtained  this 
market  afterward,  and  is  used  by  the  Prussian  and  German  govem- 
ment  telegraphs.  In  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870-'71,  the  great 
demand  for  field-telegraph  wire  was  supplied  by  the  firm  of  Oosack  & 
Co.,  now  the  Hamm  division  of  the  Union.  It  is  not  strange,  there- 
fore, that  this  wire-industry,  which  was  previously  in  the  bands  of  a 
few  firms,  drew  the  attention  of  capitalists,  and  a  joint-stock  company 
was  formed,  in  order  to  secure  more  capital  and  a  consolidation  of  in- 
terests against  competition.  Four  of  the  most  important  works  of  the 
Westphalia  wire-industry  now  united  under  this  firm  will  be  noticed  in 
succession. 

62.  Hamm  Division,  (formerly  Cosace  &  Co.)— Annual  production, 
about  28,000,000  pounds  of  rolled  wares.  The  works  are  situated  on 
and  connected  with  three  principal  railways,  with  an  area  of  abont 
thirty  acres.  The  manufactures  consist  of  the  following  chief  products: 
Bar-iron  and  rolled  wire,  drawn  wire,  especially  telegraph-wire,  wire  for 
wire-ropes,  &c.;  wire-tacks,  springs,  boiler  and  bridge  rivets,  and  car- 
riage-axles. The  plant  of  these  works  consists  of  30  puddling-fumaoes, 
including  2  ''Schrott  ovens,"  9  heating-ovens  with  blast,  38  steam- 
boilers,  3  steam-hammers,  1  lift-hammer,  and  6  lines  of  rolls,  2  of  which 
are  for  bloom-iron,  2  for  bar-iron,  and  2  for  rolled  wire,  besides  the  ordi- 
nary shears  and  saws.  There  are  14  driving-engines,  besides  the  neces- 
sary accessory  engines,  giving  altogether  about  450  horse-power,  with 
water-pumps,  steam-pumps,  &c.  The  rolled  wire  produced  is  for  the 
most  part  further  worked  in  2  drawing-mills  and  a  tack-shop.  In  a 
rivet-shop,  boiler  and  bridge  rivets  are  made  in  7  machines ;  6  hammers 
and  20  lathes  and  drills  serve  for  the  manufacture  of  axles.  The  estab- 
lishment possesses  1  iron-foundery  with  3  cupola-furnaoes  and  1  rerer- 
beratory  furnace,  1  machine-shop,  1  apparatus  for  zinking  fourteen  wires 
at  the  same  time,  1  factory  for  green  vitriol,  (sulphate  of  iron,)  1  factoir 
for  fire-brick,  and  4  limekilns. 

53.  Naohbodt  division,  (formerly  Ed.  Schmidt.)— This  has  an  area 
of  about  150  acres  and  railway  connection  with  the  ^'Bergisch-Markisch'" 
Bailroad,  with  a  solid  bridge  over  the  Liune.  Aunual  production,  aboat 
24,000,000  pounds  of  finished  goods.  These  works  have  the  advantage 
of  a  very  important  water-power  of  the  Linne  at  their  disposal,  and,  in- 
deed, the  works  are  run  by  the  following :  1  water-wheel  of  100  horse 
power,  1  water-wheel  of  60  horse-power,  1  Kochlin  turbine  of  135 
horse-power,  1  second  turbine  of  100  horse-power,  1  third  tnrbine,  for 
running  the  drawing-shop,  of  10  horse-power,  making  a  total  of  405 
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horsepower.  Sach  an  available  water-power  represents  a  considerable 
capital  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  steam-engines  and  boilers,  with 
expenses  for  repairs,  and  the  consumption  of  coal.  These  works  were, 
therefore,  in  a  situation,  being  alongside  the  rolling-mill,  which,  by  the 
waste  beat,  a£forded  enough  steam  for  the  finishing  of  the  product,  to 
take  ap  some  manufacture  which  required  greater  power  than  the  heat 
from  the  gas-furnaces  produced,  as  is  the  case  with  the  manufacture  of 
thin  plate.  Although  the  manufacture  of  rolled  wire  is  the  most  impor- 
tant, these  works  also  produce  a  considerable  quantity  of  tin-plate  as 
well  as  sheet-iron,  button-plate,  and  brass-plate.  The  plant  consists  of 
21  poddling-furnaces,  7  heating-ovens,  22  steam-boilers,  3  steam-ham- 
mers, 6  steam-engines,  3  bar  and  bloom  rolls,  2  refined  iron  lines  of  rolls, 
1  wire  line  of  rolls,  4  pairs  of  plate-rolls  for  tinned  plate,  sheet-iron,  and 
batton-plate,  and  also  2  pairs  of  rolls  for  brass-plate.  The  manufacture 
of  rivets,  nuts,  and  screws  is  considerable,  and  during  the  last  working 
year  reached  about  two  and  one-third  million  pounds,  which  yielded  a 
very  good  profit.  The  works  possess  a  foundery,  draw-shop,  blacksmith- 
shop,  repair-shop,  and  all  the  necessary  accessories.  There  are  also  in 
process  of  building,  4  puddling-furnaces  for  utilizing  fine  wire  and  plate- 
waste,  1  bloom-roll,  and  1  steam-hammer. 

54.  LippsTADT  Division,  (formerly  A.  &  Th.  Linhopp.)— Annual  pro- 
duction, about  13,000,000  pounds  of  finished  goods.  The  puddling  and 
rolling  mill  at  Lippstadt  produces  chiefly  wire  and  wire  fabrics,  and  also 
merchant  iron.  The  works  are  connected  with  the  Westphalia  Eailway, 
ftnd  possess  about  twenty-eight  acres  of  territory  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  station.  The  puddling  and  rolling  mill  contains  12  pud- 
dlingfomaces  and  3  heating-ovens,  each  oven  being  provided  with  a 
boiler.  The  works  have  3  sets  of  rolls  and  1  bloom-roll,  1  bar-roll,  and  1 
qaick  roll  for  wire;  2  steam-hammers,  and  2  small  lift-hammers  for  the 
manniiacture  of  beaten  iron ;  finally,  1  drawing-mill,  with  12  large-sized 
and  68  medium  and  fine  sized  rolls.  The  drawing-mill  and  tack-factory  at 
Belecke,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Linhoff,  have  also  been  added  to  the  prop- 
erty of  the  company.  This  has  an  area  of  about  forty  acres,  besides  water 
and  steam  power.  The  factory  contains  46  wire-tack  machines,  16  large- 
nie  rolls,  8  fine  size,  and  8  medium  size  in  process  of  erection.  All  the 
shops  possess  the  necessary  repair-shops,  with  lathes,  drills,  planing 
machines,  &c.  The  charcoal-furnace  at  Bericherhiitte,  in  Fiirstenthurm, 
Waldeck,  also  belongs  to  the  Linhoff  Works.  This  furnace  has  a  daily 
production  of  about  40  centners  of  the  best  charcoal-iron,  of  unusual 
>^ngth,  which  is  especially  suited  for  piano- wire  and  scraper- wire,  but 
tt  employed  mostly  for  hard  castings,  parts  of  rolling-machines,  square 
ttd  oorragated  rolls,  puddling-furnace  canals,  crucibles,  &c.  This  fur- 
^9ce  has  the  right  of  pre-emption  for  charcoal  in  the  Fiirstenthurm, 
^Aldeek,  and  possesses  57  shares  (out  of  128)  in  a  mining  concession  of 
1^750  square  "lachter"  (fathoms)  of  a  very  valuable  iron-ore.  A  rail- 
^y  now  built  is  intended  to  bring  the  mine  into  communication  with 
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tbe  statioD  Bredlar.  This  railway  is  conducted  by  tbe  mine^waera,  and 
was  to  begin  operation  in  July,  1873. 

65.  Werdohl  Division,  (formerly  Fbibdbioh  TnoRNfiE.)— Annual 
prodnction,  about  19,000,000  poands  of  manufactared  products,  auch  as 
rolled  wire,  drawn  wire,  and  springs.    To  ttiis  division  belong: 

o.  The  puddling  and  rolling  miU  in  Werdohl,  wiUi  14,000,000  poaads' 
prodnctioD,  situated  immediately  by  the  station,  and  connected  by  a 
side-track  with  the  "  Bergisch-Markisch "  Railway.  These  works  have 
16  pnddling-fnrnaces,  3  heating-ovens,  16  steam-boilers,  2  bloom-faam- 
mers,  1  bloom-roll,  2  wire-rolls,  and  a  repair-shop  with  roll-drawing 
apparatus. 

b.  The  leorJes  in  Uetterlingsen,  {wire-drawing  mill.) — These  are  situated 
on  the  Liune,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  tbe  station  WerdobI,  aod  have 
a  water-privilege  of  about  250  horse-power  and  1  steam-engine,  driving 
4S  large-size,  22  medinm-size,  and  130  band  and  scraper  rolls.  Tbere 
are  also  machines  for  drawing  spring-wire.  There  are  about  2,600,000 
poands  of  products. 

0.  The  puddling  and  rolling  mill  at  Einsal,  witb  abont  5,000,000 
pounds'  prodnction,  situated  half  a  mile  from  the  station  Altena. 
These  works  have  abont  tbe  same  water-power  as  those  at  Uetterling- 
sen, with  5  poddling-furnaces,  1  heating-oven,  1  lift-hammer,  1  bloom- 
roll,  and  1  wire-roll. 

IKON  QIBDEBS  AND  COLtJMNS. 

66. — The  finest  display  of  rolled  girders  and  angle-iron  of  lar^  sizes 
is  made  by  the  Burbach  Furnace  Company,  {Luxemburger  Bergtrerit 
und  Saarbriidcer  Eisenkiitten-ActienOesellscJM/t  zu  SurftocA,)  which  sends 
a  variety  of  girders  of  full  length,  and  elegantly  supported  npoo  a  pyra- 
midal iron  frame,  sustained  by  a  special  stone  foundation  indepeodcnt 
of  tbe  floor  of  the  building.    The  girders  rest  upon  ornamental  brack- 
ets, in  the  form  of  lions'  beads.    The  following  sizes  of  girders  are  noted : 
18,000x355x142x13  m: 
18,000x262x  90X  9  mi 
18,000  X  200  X 100  X  9  mi 
18,000xl25x  75X  6  mi 
I     16,500x400x140X10  mi 
I    16,500x260x140x10  mi 
j_    16,500x200    120x  8  mi 
3     16,600xl53x  5SX  7  mi 
The  same  esteblisbment  sends  several  li 
composite,  made  by  riveting  together  flang 
iti  short,  the  well-known  American  Pbtei 
vented  and  patented  by  3amuel  J.  Reev 
Iron  Company,  June  17, 1862.*    The  spec 

'  Works  at  PhiFLixTille,  Pn.,  John  Gr 
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creditable  to  the  works,  being  of  large  size  and  well  made.  The  largest 
(a]  is  square  in  section,  and  12  inches  internal  diameter ;  another  (b)  is 
the  same  in  form,  bat  smaller  and  longer ;  and  a  third  {c)  is  simply  a 
tLiDged  girder  X«    The  exact  dimensions  are  below : 

a.  19,200x280  x86xl8  millimeters. 

h.  20,000 xl63Jx  70x13  millimeters. 

c.  26,000x157  X  06x12  millimeters. 

A  long  round  colamn  of  similar  construction,  and  very  perfect,  and 
remarkable  also,  as  all  snch  columns  are,  for  rigidity,  lightness,  and 
strength,  is  shown  in  the  Belgian  section. 

Columns  of  this  construction  and  of  greater  dimensions  than  these 
are  no  novelty  in  the  United  States,  for  the  Phoenix  Iron- Works  make  a 
great  variety  of  sizes  and  forms,  and  can  fill  orders  on  demand  for 
colomns  100  feet  long,  and  from  3  inches  to  3  feet  in  diameter,  composed 
of  segmental  pieces,  varying  from  ^  of  an  inch  to  2  inches  in  thickness. 

For  more  than  ten  years  this  description  of  colamn,  or  post,  has  been 
largely  manafactured  at  the  PhoBnix  Iron- Works,  and  many  thousand 
tons  of  them  have  gone  into  the  construction  of  wrought-iron  bridges, 
viaducts,  depots,  warehouses,  and  other  structures  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  St-ates,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  South  and  Central 
America.  All  the  top  chords  and  posts  of  the  trusses  in  the  interna- 
tional bridge  over  the  Niagara  Biver,  near  Buffalo,  are  made  of  Phoenix 
colamns.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  intercolonial  and  all  the  new 
bridges  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Bailway  in  Canada,  the  Augusta  bridge,  in 
Maine, the  Girard  Avenue  bridge,  over  the  Schuylkill,  the  New  River  and 
Greenbrier  bridges,  in  Virginia,  the  three  wrought-iron  bridges  at 
liock  Island,  111.,  and  scores  of  others.  Many  important  viaducts  are 
composed  almost  entirely  of  those  columns,  as  the  Lyman  and  Bapallo 
viaducts  in  Connecticut;  the  Lyon  Brook,  Deep  Gorge,  and  Block- 
bouse,  in  New  York ;  Bullock  Bun  and  Bank  Lick,  in  Kentucky ;  the 
Agna  Venagas,  in  Peru.  Many  of  these  structures  are  of  great  length  and 
deptbjthe  last-mentioned  being  580  feet  long,  andcrossing  a  gorge  252  feet 
ileep,  over  which  the  Lima  and  Arroya  Bailroad  is  carried.  The  over- 
liead  Greenwich  Street  Bailway,  in  New  York  City,  rests  on  a  continu- 
ous line  of  these  columns,  though  not  by  any  means  a  good  type,  owing 
to  their  flaring  tops  and  bottoms,  made  to  suit  the  peculiar  notions  of 
the  contractor  of  the  railway. 

57.  The  BuBBACH  WoBKS  were  established  in  1816,  with  four  high 
fnmaces.  In  1872  there  were  about  1,550  workmen,  and  the  produc- 
tion was  over  1,000,000  hundred-weight  of  pig-iron,  418,000  hundred- 
vtight  rails,  and  422,000  hundredweight  of  shape-iron.  Since  1867 
the  daily  product  of  the  furnaces  has  increased  from  100  to  350  huu- 
<lred-weight  Double-T  girders  are  the  specialty  of  the  works.  They 
also  manufacture  and  exhibit  wrought  hoops,  flanged  inward,  for  lining 
eircular  mining-shafts.  Some  of  these  are  from  10  to  12  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  5  feet  high.  One  hoop  or  ring  is  designed  to  set  upon  another, 
and  in  this  way  a  high  column  may  be  built  up. 
5i 
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IRON  RAILWAY-TIES. 

The  Burbach  Company  also  make  an  interesting  exhibition  of  tbe 
different  forms  of  iron  they  are  manufacturing  for  "permanent  way" 
for  railroads  by  substituting  iron  for  wooden  ties.  As  this  method,  if 
extensively  adopted,  will  lead  to  a  greatly-increased  demand  for  iron,  it 
is  specially  interesting  to  iron-manufactures,  as  well  as  to  railroadmen, 
and  merits  a  special  notice.  The  simplest  form  is  a  cross-tie,  roM 
with  a  raised  center  and  broad  flanges,  so  as  to  have  a  firm  bearing  on 
the  ground. 


Fig.  50. — Iron  railway-tie. 

They  are  about  a  foot  in  width  and  half  an  inch  thick,  and  appear  to 
be  intended  to  be  firmly  bedded  in  the  earth  without  any  special  kind 
of  filling.    The  rails  with  a  suitable  chair  are  bolted  to  the  top. 

Another  form  of  "  permanent  way  ^  consists  in  placing  the  iron  sleeiv 
ers  on  ties  longitudinally  under  the  rails,  not  across  the  track,  but 
with  it,  in  lengths  of  about  twenty  feet  each,  the  parallelism  and  tbe 
uniform  distance  of  the  rails  being  maintained  by  tie-rods  at  intervals. 
The  form  of  this  iron  bed-plate  dififers  from  the  simple  cross-tie  above 
mentioned.    It  is  wider,  and  is  provided  with  sharp  flanges  projectini: 
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l,FiG.^51.— Crofis-eection  of  iron  tie. 

downward  so  as  to  penetrate  the  ground  and  hold  it  securely  against 
side-thrusts.  The  breadth  is  300  millimeters;  depth,  60  millimeters 
from  the  top  to  the  edge  of  the  flange,  equivalent  to  about  12  inclies 
wide  and  4  inches  deep. 

58.  Schaltenbeand's  iron  cross-tie. — C.  Schaltenbrand,  of  Ber 
lin,  exhibits  his  proposed  iron  railway-tie,  a  hollow  sleeper,  filled  in 
with  sand  or  concrete,  and  to  which  the  rail  is  attached  by  bolts.  A5 
early  as  1870  Schaltenbrand  described  his  method  of  making  a  railwaj 
entirely  of  iron,  in  a  leeture  at  Cologne,  and  endeavored  to  prove  tbat 
the  wooden  ties  so  universally  used  in  railway-construction  can  be  re- 
placed by  iron  ties  with  profit.  He  stated  eleven  conditions  essenti.il 
to  first-class  construction  which  are  realized  in  sleepers  made  wholly  ot 
wrought  iron.  He  then  thought,  and  still  thinks,  that  iron  ties  are  des- 
tined to  replace  wooden  ones  at  no  distant  day,  particularly  where  wo(hI 
is  growing  scarce  and  dear  and  iron  more  abundant  and  cheaper.  T!.e 
relative  economy  can  be  easily^ascertaiued  by  trial  of  the  iron  tiesalonj:- 
side  of  the  ordinary  wooden  ones. 


RAILWAY  TIES. 


The  ties,  as  exhibited,  consist  of  plate-iron  rolled  or  bent  into  the 
Jmn  indicated  by  the  cross-section  annexetl,  with  a  bottom-plate  bent 
opward  at  the  edges  so  aa  to  catch  and  hold  the  edges  of  the  upper  plate. 


Fio.  53.— Section  of  iron  railway-tis. 

A  Sat  piece  of  iron  is  rolled  or  welded  npon  the  top,  and  the  rail  rests 
npoQ  this.  The  method  of  attaching  the  rail  is  in  this  instance  by 
cUmps  pressed  firmly  npon  the  foot  of  the  rail  on  each  side  by  bolts,  as 
>!ioirn  in  the  cross-section  of  the  rail  appended,  but  this  is  nnimportant, 
'« other  methods  of  securing  the  rail  to  the  tie  may  be  adopted. 


Fig.  54.— Cross-Bection  of  the  foot  of  rait  and  the  cUmpa. 

The  total  breadth  of  the  tie  is  about  10  inches ;  the  height  to  the 
Inttom  of  the  rail  5  inches,  and  the  thickness  of  the  iron  plate  three- 
■iiEeenths  of  an  inch  at  the  sides  and  a  trifle  thicker  at  the  top.  The 
'limeiiaions  in  millimeters  are:  breadth,  140  millimeters;  height,'120 
DiJlimetera  +  10  millimeters;  thickness,  1  millimeters  and  5  millime- 
'VI.  The  extreme  length  of  the  tie  is  2,500  millimeters  and  the  width 
"I'track  1,435  millimeters. 

Tlie  tie  is  laid  down  before  being  filled,  in.  The  inventor  proposes  for 
lining  either  sand,  loam,  or  sand  into  which  small  stones  are  crowded  to 
inuke  the  filling  firmer,  or  beton.  These  materials  are  to  be  rammed  in 
rmrn  the  ends,  and  the  openings  are  closed  finally  by  a  tile  of  the  proper 
:')rm.  It  is  also  suggested  that  tiles  or  "  shape-bricks"  may  be  made 
••>  answer  for  the  filling. 
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The  bearing-surface  or  foaudation  of  this  tie  is  25  x  .25  =:  .G25  square 
meter.  Timber  ties,  it  is  observed  by  Schaltenbrand,  in  making  tlie 
comparison  between  iron  and  wood,  often  measure  only  2.5  x  .2  =.5 
square  meter ;  so  that  the  iron  tie  of  the  dimensions  given  may  be 
assumed  to  have  as  broad  a  bearing  upon  the  ground  as  the  average 
wooden  tie  of  Europe. 

Before  being  laid,  these  ties  are  plunged  into  a  bath  of  puri&ed  coal- 
tar,  in  order  to  fill  the  pores  and  prevent  oxidation.  The  strength  of 
the  tie  is  increased  by  shrinking  on  the  lower  plate,  by  which  the  two 
])arts  become  as  one.  The  inventor  states  the  strength  of  the  tie  at 
the  weakest  part,  where  pierced  by  the  holes  for  the  rail-bolts,  at  50,400 
centimeter-kilograms,  and  of  the  upper  portion  by  itself  at  32.200  cen- 
timeter-kilograms, while  wooden  ties,  after  five  years'  use,  have  only 
15,000  centimeter-kilograms,  and  that  half  of  the  upper  part  of  an  iron 
tie  may  be  rusted  away  and  yet  it  will  be  as  strong  as  such  a  wooden 
tie.  He  affirms  that  the  Sleeper  itself  is  stronger  than  timber,  and 
that,  being  uniform  in  size,  the  spaces  are  more  even,  and  that  the  rail 
is  more  securely  and  conveniently  attached  than  it  can  be  upon  wood. 
He  claims  that  the  iron  ties,  being  heavier,  and  having  greater  bear- 
ing-surfaces, are  not  as  easily  displaced  by  moving  trains  as  timbers, 
and  that  rails  may  be  taken  up  and  reset  quicker  and  cheaper  than  when 
attached  to  timber  ties.  When  the  bed  of  the  road  is  once  packed, 
the  sleeper  can  remain  in  its  place  as  long  as  it  lasts,  as  no  jarring 
takes  place.  Irregularities  in  the  level  of  the  rails  are  easily  corrected 
by  putting  little  iron  wedges  under  the  rail  upon  the  sleeper.  After  a 
short  time  there  will  not  be  any  expense  in  packing  the  sand  around  the 
ties,  and  then  their  great  durability  will  make  all  amends  for  the  dif- 
ference in  cost  over  timber.  The  rusting  iron  with  the  surrounding 
bed-material  and  the  inner  filling-material  will  finally  form  a  compact 
ferruginous  mass,  so  that  it  will  lie  very  firmly  as  long  as  it  lasts. 

The  weight  of  the  materials  is  as  follows : 

Kilograms. 

a.  The  upper  part,  cross  section,  10,116  square  centimeters, 

weight 31 .31) 

b.  The   lower  part,  cross-section,  8,400  square  centimeters, 

weight 16.34 

c.  2  bed-plates,  per  piece,  .63  kilogram 13 

d.  4  clamp-plates,  per  piece,  .18  kilogram .72 

e.  4  screws,  per  piece,  .17  kilogram .6S 

/.  1  connecting-link,  .03  kilogram . . . . , .(W 

50.33 

Or  about  50  kilograms,  say  100  pounds.  The  cost  of  one  tie  now  i^ 
about  7^  thaler,  but  when  iron  is  lower  the  same  weight  of  tie  wonld 
not  exceed  5  thaler.  In  comparison,  oak  ties,  with  four  spikes,  are  reck- 
oned at  3  thaler. 


. 
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KRUPP'S  DISPLAY. 

59.  The  celebrated  establishment  of  Krupp  at  Essen, Ehenish  Prussia^ 
fallj  sostains  the  prestige  it  has  earned  by  its  liberal  participation  in 
former  exhibitions.  In  the  magnitude,  completeness,  and  excellence  of 
the  exhibition  here  made  it  shows  that  the  spirit  of  enterprise  which 
has  characterized  it  in  the  past  has  kept  pace  with  the  rapidly-expand- 
ing proportions  of  the  industry  of  iron  and  steel,  and  that  the  magni- 
tade  of  its  operations  has  been  correspondingly  increased.  He  makes 
a  priDcely  exhibition  in  a  large  building  constructed  at  his  own  expense, 
in  which  the  various  costly  objects  are  tastefully  grouped,  and  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  visitor  can  have  a  general  view  of  them  from  a  raised 
platform  at  the  entrance. 

The  followiog  statistical  data  concerning  the  works,  and  the  mines 
and  smelting-works  appertaining  to  them,  and  the  notices  of  the  objects 
exhibited  are  translated  from  the  brochure  jointed  at  the  printing-office 
of  the  works  at  Essen  in  1873. 

The  cast-steel  manufactory  near  Essen  was  established  in  the  year 
1810.  It  was  conducted  by  Alfred  Krupp  from  the  year  1826,  and  taken 
by  him  on  his  own  account  in  1848. 

The  works  have  been  gradually  developed.  At  this  present  moment 
(January,  1873)  the  works  cover  a  continuous  area  of  more  than  4,784,- 
^MK)  square  yards,  of  which  about  900,000  square  yards' are  covered  in, 
and  employ  more  than  12,000  workmen,  independently  of  about  2,000 
who  are  supplied  by  building-contractors. 

In  the  mines  and  smelting-works  belonging  to  the  firm,  there  are  em 
ployed  a  further  number  of  about  5,000  workmen.    Therefore,  the  total 
Qomber  amounts  to  about  17,000  men. 

The  number  of  officers  and  fixed  employes  is  at  present  739. 

The  quantity  of  cast  steel  produced  in  the  year  1872  exceeded  125,000 
tons. 

The  articles  manufactured  from  this  cast  steel  were  axles,  tires, 
wheels  and  crossings  for  railways ;  rails  and  springs  for  railways  and 
mines;  shafts  for  steamers ;  different  pieces  of  machinery,  boiler-plates, 
rolls,  spring-steel,  tool-steel,  guns,  gun-carriages,  shot,  &c. 

There  are  now  in  oi>eration  250  smelting- furnaces ;  390  annealing- 
farnaces;  161  heating-furnaces;  115  welding  and  .puddling  furnaces; 
1^  capolaand  reverberatory  furnaces ;  160  furnaces  of  other  kinds ;  275 
coke-ovens;  264 smiths'  forges;  240  steam-boilers, (besides  70  more  now 
in  coarse  of  construction.) 


71  steam-hammers, ' 

viz: 

Number    2 

1 

2 

1 

5 

3 

1 

7 

8 

18 

2 

1 

6 

2 

teach)  cwt.  2, 
^"amber 

3, 
3 

4, 
4 

7, 
1 

8, 
1 

10, 

1 

1^, 
1 

15, 

20, 
1 

30, 

dOy 

05, 

70, 

T6, 

(each)  cwt.      100,  110, 140,  150,  200,  400,  1000. 
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286  steam-engines,  viz : 

Number         3^  67    4(5    16    ^1  JL  J_  £  ^^_i    ?^     ^!?  A    r:   I* 
(each)  H.  P.      2,    4,     6,     8,     10,  12,  13,14,16,  lei,  20,   23,  25,  ;kI,  Jo, 

•  Number      _2  A  :i_  ^  A.  JL  jL  JL  Jf ^    _L_ 

(each)  H.P.     40,  45,  60,  80, 100,  120, 150,  200,  500,  800^   1000, 
(representing  altogether  nearly  10,000  H.  P.) 

1056  machine-tools,  viz :  362  turning-lathes;  82  shaping-machines; 
195  boring-machines;  107  planing-machines;  42  punching  and  groov- 
ing machines;  33  pressing  machines;  63  grindingmachines;  31  glazing 
and  polishing  machines ;  142  machines  of  dififerent  kinds. 

In  the  year  1872  there  were  consumed : 

Coals,  500,000  tons ;  coke,  125,000  tons ;  water,  113,000,000  cubic  ftfet, 
supplied  from  several  waterworks;  gas,  155,000,000  cubic  feet,  supplied 
by  the  gas-works  of  the  establishment  for  16,500  burners. 

The  works  are  in  rail  way -connection  with  the  Gologue-MindeiK 
Bergisch-Miirkisch,  and  Elienish  lines. 

To  facilitate  the  tra^c  on  the  works  there  are — 

a.  About  twenty-four  miles  railways  of  usual  gauge,  with  ISO  sidiDgs 
and  39  turn  tables,  on  which  run  12  tank-locomotives  of  about  16  inche.< 
cylinder-diameter,  and  530  wagons.  Six  more  locomotives  are  now  iu 
course  of  construction. 

b.  About  ten  miles  of  small-gauge  railways,  of  30  inch  gaage,  witb 
147  sidings  and  65  turn-tables.  The  traffic  on  these  railways  is  carrieti 
on  by  means  of  horses,  and  of  3  locomotives  of  6  inches  cyliuder-diame- 
ter,  and  270  wagons.    Four  other  locomotives  are  now  being  constructed. 

The  carriage  department  comprises,  besides,  272  wagons,  and  alto- 
gether 191  horses,  of  which  60  to  80,  are  supplied  by  contractors. 

To  facilitate  the  communication  between  the  several  workshops,  there 
are  30  telegraph  stations. 

A  permanent  fire-brigade,  consisting  of  70  men,  has  also  been  insti- 
tuted, who  perform  at  the  same  time  police-duty.  There  are  166  watch 
men  besides. 

The  general  supply  stores,  under  control  of  the  firm,  sell  to  voluntary 
purchasers,  (i.  c.  to  those  belonging  to  the  works,)  for  ready  cash,  pro- 
visions, clothing,  drapery,  boots,  &c.,  at  cost-prices.  The  receipts  ai 
the  different  stores  amount  at  present  to  about  £11,000  monthly,  aiid 
are  continually  increasing. 

Under  this  head  may  also  be  named  1  hotel,  3  beer-houses,  1  seltzer 
water  manufactory,  1  fiour-mill,  and  1  bakery  with  2  steam-engines 
producing  at  an  average  85  tons  of  bread  monthly. 

Of  the  dwellings  for  the  officers  and  workmen,  there  are  for  the  former 
206,  for  the  latter  2,948,  either  inhabited  or  in  course  of  construction. 
At  the  present  moment  there  are  living  in  these  houses,  the  number  (>t 
which  is  being  rapidly  increased,  already'  more  than  8,000  individaal:^> 
The  existing  boarding-houses  offer  board  and  lodging  to  2,500  nuiuar- 
ried  workmen,  and  other  houses  of  the  same  description  are  now  bein^ 
built  for  the  accommodation  of  1,600  more. 
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Tbe  arrangemeuts  for  the  accommodation  of  the  sick  cousist  of  1 

hospital  coDtaiDing  lOU  beds,  and.  1  epidemic  hospital  with  120  beds, 
all  nuder  the  sapervision  of  physicians  especially  engaged  for  the  par- 
pose. 

A  sick,  barial,  and  pension  fand  has  also  been  instituted  for  the  work- 
meD,  t.  e.  for  all  those  who  receive  wages  from  the  firm.  The  latter  con- 
tribnj^s  to  this  fund  half  the  amonnt  of  the  contribntions  paid  in  by 
the  members,  being,  in  addition,  at  the  expense  of  providing  pensions 
and  support  for  those  who  have  been  rendered  unfit  for  work  in  their 
service,  and  for  the  widows  of  their  workmen.  The  total  receipts  in  the 
year  1872  amounted  to  £16,000,  the  expenditure  to  £12,500,  and  capital 
ID  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  (1873)  to  £19,348. 

From  another  fund,  members  receive  for  their  families  free  medical 
treatment  against  an  annual  payment  of  3  English  shillings. 

Finally,  the  firm  has  organized  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  photographic 
and  a  lithographic  atelier,  as  well  as  a  printing  and  book-binding  estab- 
lishment In  the  printing-office  there  are  2  steam  and  4  hand  presses  in 
operation. 

Besides  tbe  caststeel  works  near  Essen,  the  firm  possesses  considera- 
ble mining  and  smelting  works,  which  render  the  chief  works  independ- 
ent of  fluctuations  in  prices,  and  secure  to  it  a  regular  and  uniform 
i^upply  of  the  best  raw  material.    This  head  comprises ; 

L  Administration  of  Krupp's  Mines  : 

a.  Coal-pits :  1.  Pit  "Graf  Benst ;"  2.  Pit  «  Ernestine  f  3.  Pit  "  Fried- 
rich  Ernestine ;"  4.  Pit  '*  Hanover ;"  as  well  as  one-third  in  the  Con- 
cessions "Humboldt^  and  "  Diergardt  ^  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

k  Iron-ore  mines:  1.  In  the  mining-districts  "  Kirchen,"  '<  Daaden," 
"Siegburg,"  "Hamm,''  "  Neuwied,"  together  64  mines,  (No.  1  to  64;)  2. 
In  the  mining-districts  "  Wetzlar,''  **  Weilburg,"  "  Dietz,"  "  Oberhes- 
sen,"  "  Rheinhessen,"  and  "  Dilleuburg,"  together  294  mines,  (No.  65  to 
3.1S;)  3.  In  the  mining  districts  "  Hamm  a.  d.  Sieg,''  "  Wied,"  "  Unkel," 
'•Coblenz,"  *<  Riinderoth,''  together  56  mines,  (No.  359  to  414.)  Total 
nambcr  of  mines  414,  with  an  area  of  more  than  239,200,000 
J^qnare  3*ard8. 

The  firm  F.  Krnpp  [)ossesses,  finally,  important  concessions  of  ex- 
cellent iron-ore  beds  in  North  Spain,  whence  it  is  intended  to  import 
annually  up  to  300,000  tons  of  ore  for  tbe  production  of  cast  steel.  To 
t'acilitate  the  importation,  a  railway  in  Spain  nearly  eight  miles  long,  as 
^ell  as  several  steamers,  is  already  in  course  of  construction. 

2.  The  administration  of  Krnpp's  Smelting- Works  comprises: 

a.  The  Sayner  and  Oberhammer  Smel ting-Works,  containing  two 
l)laAt-furnaces,  one  of  them  fed  with  charcoal.  Both  of  them  pro- 
duce daily  about  twenty  tons  of  "  spiegeleisen"  and  "charcoal  spiegelei- 
M*n.''  An  iron-foundery  and  a  machine-manufactory  are  connected  with 
the  Sayner  Works. 

k  The  Miilhofer  Smelting- Works  on   the  Rhine,   connected  by  a 
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branch  line  with  the  Bhenish  Hallway,  terminating  at  the  Engers  Sta- 
tion, and  containing  4  blast-farnaces  (3  of  them  the  latest  Scotch  con- 
strnction)  with  pneumatic  lifts.  £ach  of  them  prodaces  daily  about  4j 
tons  of  Spiegel,  Bessemer,  and  fine  iron. 

c.  The  Hermanns  Smelting- Works  on  the  Rhine,  near  Neuwied,  also 
connected  by  a  branch  line  with  the  Ehenish  Bailway,  has  at  present 
only  one  blast-furnace  in  operation  ;  two  others  are,  however,  in  coarse 
of  construction. 

d.  The  Bendorf  Smelting- Works  with  one  blast-furnace  of  an  older 
pattern,  are  at  present  not  in  operation. 

e.  The  Johannes  Smelting- Works,  formerly  the  property  of  the  Ger- 
man-Dutch Joint-Stock  Company  for  Smelting  and  Mining,  near  Dais- 
burg  on  the  Khine,  produce  daily,  in  four  blast-furnaces,  from  about  140 
to  160  tons.  The  construction  of  six  more  furnaces  has  been  commenced^ 
and  the  works  are  in  connection  with  the  Bhenish  and  the  Bergisch- 
Markisch  Bailway. 

These  works  have  also  140  coke-ovens  in  operation,  and  120  more  iD 
course  of  construction. 

Krupp's  smelting-works  produce,  accordingly,  at  the  present  time, 
with  eleven  blast-furuaces,  nearly  10,000  tons  pig-iron  per  month. 

GO.  Catalogue  and  description  of  the  objects  exhibited : 

(1.)  One  crucible  cast-steel  block,  (1,800  crucibles  each  contaiaiog 
about  60  pounds,)  54  inches  octagonal,  weighing  52,500^  =  52}  tons. 

This  casting,  originally  cylindrical,  has  been  reduced  to  the  pres- 
ent octagonal  form  by  forging  under  a  50-ton  hammer  to  illustrate  the 
malleability  of  the  material.  Cuts  were  made  in  four  different  places, 
while  in  a  red-hot  state,  to  show,  when  broken  off  later,  the  density 
and  soundness  of  the  cast  steel.  This  block,  of  gun-metal  quality,  is 
intended  for  the  body  of  the  gun  of  37  ^"^  (14  inches)  caliber,  and  receiver 
the  required  form  by  further  forging. 

In  London,  1851,  the  firm  exhibited  a  crucible  caststeel  block,  weigh* 
ing  2,250^.  =  2^  tons,  and  received  the  only  council-medal  awarded  Id 
the  cast-steel  department;  in  Paris,  1855,  a  block  of  10,000\  =  10 
tons;  in  London,  1862,  a  block  of  20,000^  =  20  tons;  in  Paris,  1867, 
a  block  of  40,000*^.  =  40  tons. 

All  articles  produced  in  the  establishment,  with  exception  of  the  disk- 
wheels  and  crossings,  which  are  cast  in  molds,  are  forged  and  wrought 
by  tools  from  similar  more  or  less  heavy  castings  of  circular  cross-sec- 
tion. 

(2.)  One  locomotive  straight  axle  of  crucible  cast  steel,  in  the  forgel 
state,  (pattern  of  the  Northeastern  Bailway,  in  Switzerland.) 

(3.)  One  forged  teuder-axle  of  crucible  cast  steel,  (pattern  of  the  same 
railway.)  The  body  of  this  axle  is  forged  complete  under  the  hammer* 
and  requires  no  further  workmanship. 

(4.)  Six  carriage-axles  of  crucible  cast  steel,  forged  according  to  the 
dimensions  approved  by  the  German  railways.    The  body  is,  in  the 
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same  manoer,  forged  complete  ander  tbe  hammer.    Production  ia  1872 
of  aQmoanted  axles  ia  the  forged  and  finished  state,  16,450  axles. 

Tbe  first  extensive  trials  with  Empp's  cast-steel  axles  were  made  in 
tbe  year  1850,  at  Borsig's  works,  Berlin,  by  a  commission  appointed  at 
a  meeting  of  German  railway-engineers,  (pamphlet  by  Landbaumeister 
Dihm,  Berlin,  1850,  printed  by  J.  Petsch.)  Although  the  trials  were 
very  favorable,  Krupp's  cast-steel  axles  were  not  generally  adopted  until 
the  year  18GI  and  1862.  The  production  increased,  however,  rapidly, 
80  that  the  firm  supplied,  in  1865,  more  than  11,003,  while  the  supply 
(Inring  last  year  (1872)  exceeded  16,000  axles. 

(5.)  Two  un  welded  rings  of  crucible  cast  steel,  forged  from  solid  blocks 
by  making  a  cat  in  the  middle  and  opening  them  out  under  a  hammer. 
Iq  accordance  with  this  method  of  manufacture,  patented  by  the  firm 
Iq  1853,  the  railway-tires  receive  the  required  dimensions  and  sections 
by  rolling,  as  shown  by — 

(6.)  Two  sanaples  of  tires,  ready  rolled  and  complete  up  to  turning* 
Also,  one  ttre  ready  turned.    Production  in  1872,  more  than  45,000  tires. 

Up  to  the  year  1853,  only  welded-iron  and  fine-grained  iron  tires  were 
manufactured.  Krupp's  establishment  was  the  first  that  introduced  the 
nnwelded  cast-steel  tires  for  use  on  railways,  and  caused  them  to  be 
generally  adopted.  Since  the  expiration  of  the  above-named  patent, 
this  method  of  manufacture  has,  in  principle,  been  imitated  by  all  works 
luanafactnring  cast-steel  tires. 

(7.)  Two  nnwelded  angle-rings  of  crucible  cast  steel,  for  steam-boilers, 
made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tires. 

(8.)  Two  coupling-rods  and  two  connecting-rods,  forged  from  crucible 
caj>t  steel.  Pieces  of  machinery  of  this  description  are  supplied  by  the 
works  in  the  forged  state  only,  as  here  shown. 

(9.)  Four  piston-rods,  forged  from  crucible  cast  steel.  (Pattern  of 
the  Central  Bail  way,  in  Switzerland.) 

(10.)  Two  slide-bars  of  crucible  cast  steel,  in  the  forged  stat'C. 

(11.)  Two  pistons,  forged  from  crucible  cast  steel.  (Pattern  of  the 
Xiederschlesisch-Markisch  Railway.) 

(12.)  One  locomotive  crank-axle  of  crucible  cast  steel,  with  single,  and 
one  with  double-bearings.*  Both  axles  are  in  the  finished  state. 

Those  c^nk-axles,  which  were  supplied  to  the  French  Orleans  Eail- 
^ay  daring  1857, 1858,  and  1859,  have,  up  to  the  present  year,  run  over 
3(JO,000  kilometers,  (312,000  miles,)  and  are  still  in  good  working  order. 

(13.)  One  locomotive  eccentric  crank,  and  one  driving-wheel  crank, 
Wh  of  crucible  cast  steel,  in  the  finished  state.  These  pieces  of  ma- 
cbinery  are  supplied  by  the  works  in  the  rough-turned  or  finished  state. 

(11)  One  set  of  locomotive  and  tender  axles,  pattern  for  engines  G. 
IV  of  the  Northeastern  Railwaj',  in  Switzerland,  consisting  of— 

«.  One  driving-axle  of  crucible  cast  steel,  ready  fitted  with  tires, 
cranks  of  same  material,  spoke-wheels,  nave  included,  of  wrought  iron, 
anil  cast-iron  counter-weights.    Weight,  2,160^  =  about  43  cwt. 
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b.  Two  coapliDg-axles  of  cracible  cast  steel,  ready  fitted  with  tires 
aud  crank-piDS  of  the  same  material ;  spoke-wheels,  nave  included,  of 
wrought  iron,  and  cast-iron  counter- weights.  Weight  of  each,  1,900^  = 
about  38  cwt. 

0.  Two  tender-axles  of  crucible  cast  steel,  body  forged,  ready  fitted 
with  tires  of  same  material,  and  spoke-wheels,  nave  included,  of  wrought 
iron.    Weight  of  each,  1,200^  =  about  24  cwt. 

Production  in  1872  of  complete  sets  of  locomotive  and  tender-axles,  475. 

(15.)  Two  carriage-axles  of  crucible  cast  steel,  body  forged,  ready 
fitted  with  tires  of  same  material,  and  spoke-wheels,  nave  included,  of 
wrought  iron.    Weight  of  each  950^  =  about  19  cwt. 

Axles  and  tires  according  to  the  dimensions  approved  by  the  German 
railways. 

Troduction  in  1872,  4,G50  sets. 

(16.)  Two  carriage-axles  of  crucible  cast  steel,  ready  fitted  with  disk 
wheels,  cast  in  molds,  of  same  material.  Weight  of  each,  1,000^  = 
about  20  cwt. 

Production  in  1872,  4,340  sets. 

(17.)  A  collection  of  spring-steel  fractures  aud  cross-sections  of  sprio;^- 
Ateel.  This  steel  is  supplied  in  bars  of  any  section  not  less  than  10"^' 
thick  and  65"»°*  wide. 

Production  in  1872,  3,000,000^  =  about  3,000  tons. 

(See  fractures  and  cross-sections  under  No.  26.) 

(18.)  A  collection  of  cast-steel  springs  for  locomotives,  tenders,  aod 
carriages : 

a.  Two  locomotive-springs  with  ten  flat  leaves,  welded  links,  and 
bored  bolt-holes;  two  of  the  same  with  14  flat  leaves,  with  welded 
links  and  bored  bolt-holes. 

b.  Two  collision-springs  with  9  flat  leaves;  one  with  13  ribbed  leaver. 

c.  One  tender  spring  with^  flat  leaves. 

d.  One  passenger-carriage  spring  with  5  ribbed  leaves  and  rolled 
eyes ;  one  with  6  flat  leaves  and  rolled  eyes ;  one  with  7  flat  loaTe^^ 
and  welded  eyes. 

e.  One  luggage- wagon  spring  with  5  flat  leaves  and  rolled  eyes ;  coo 
with  6  ribbed  leaves  and  rolled  eyes;  four  with  7  ribbed  leaves  aud 
rolled  eyes;  four  with  8  flat  leaves  and  rolled  eyes. 

Production  in  1872,  38,600  springs. 

(19.)  One  reversible  double  crossing  of  crucible  cast  steel,  cast  in  a 
mold  and  ready  to  be  laid  down.  (Pattern  of  the  Cologne-Miodeu 
railway.)  These  crossings  have  been  introduced  on  many  German  aui 
transatlantic  railways. 

(20.)  Bessemer-steel  rails : 

The  manufacture  of  these  rails  is  illustrated  by  a  Bessemer  casting  fn)3i 
which  octagonal  blocks  are  forged,  as  shown  by  the  exhibited  sample. 

These  blocks  then  receive  by  rolling  the  required  form  for  rails.  a< 
also  shown,  are  cut  off' according  to  weight,  and  rolled  to  the  pre^ribeil 
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section;  two  rails  rolled  ia  this  niauaer,  the  ends  of  which  are  uot  cat 
oSy  are  also  exhibited ;  two  rails  ready  cut  and  punched  according  to 
the  Cologne-Miuden  section  V  ;  one  for  GologueMinden  switches ;  one 
for  Oberschlesisch  switches. 

The  annaal  production  of  the  works  of  steel  rails  has  increased  from 
100  tons  to  50,000  tons  in  1872.  This  increase  is  no  doubt  the  best 
proof  of  the  favorable  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  steel  rails  on 
railways,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  these  rails  are  now  generally  in- 
troduced. 

Besides  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails  for  locomotive-railways,  the 
maoafactureof  those  of  smaller  sections,  from  II  to  22  pounds  par  yard, 
for  mining  purposes,  has  also  considerably  increased.  ^ 

Pnwlaction  in  1872,  2,000  tons. 
.   Here  follows  a  collection  of  rail-fractures  of  different  kinds. 

(3L)  Two  switches  of  Bessemer  steel,  (section  of  the  Oberschlesisch 
and  Xiederschlesisch-Markisch  Railways,)  ready  planed,  as  same  are 
supplied  by  the  works,  also  in  the  finished  state. 

(22.)  One  double  crank-shaft  of  crucible  cast  steel,  forged  also  from  a 
solid  block  and  finished,  for  a  transatlantic  steamer.  Weight,  9,000^ ; 
leugth,  7.650"* ;  diameter,  0.38"». 

(-3.)  One  trunnion-hoop,unwelded,  of  crucible  cast  steel,  in  the  forged 
state. 

(24.)  2  pressed  sides  for  field-gun  carriages,  of  cast  steel,  6"""  and  10""" 
thick. 

(25.)  EoUs  and  rolling-machines : 

The  rolls  and  rolling-machines  exhibited  illustrate  the  most  usual 
forms  and  dimensions  used  in  this  branch  of  manufactory,  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  establishment. 

1.  1  pair  of  rolls.  A,  65  by  40 

2.  1  pair  of  foils,  B,  78  by  52 

3.  1  pair  of  rolls,  C,  157  by  105 
L  1  pair  of  adjusting-rolls,  95  by  148 
0,  1  pair  of  rolls  for  mint  purposes,  210  by  210""". 

6.  1  roll  for  manufacturing  percussion-caps,  61  by  72 

7.  1  pair  of  rolls,  polished,  420  by  462'"'". 

8.  1  pair  of  rolls,  to  be  engraved  for  rolling  spoons. 
0.  1  pair  lace-rolls,  polished. 

10.  1  rolling-machine,  A,  with  rolls  65  by  40 

11.  1  rolling-machine,  B,  with  rolls  78  by  52 

12.  1  rolling-machine,  C,  with  rolls  157  by  105 

For  goldsmiths : 

13.  1  tinsel-rolling  machine,  157  by  52""". 
U.  1  lace-roUing  machine,  40  by  210  to  58  by  126 
All  rolls  being  hardened,  excepting  those  for  rolling  spoons. 

(26.)  A  collection  of  fractures  of  hardened  tool-steel,  as  well  as  various 
other  fractures  of  manufactured  articles,  such  as  axles,  tires,  crossings, 
and  disk-wheels;  mint-dies  with  polished  surface. 
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(37.)  A  series  of  various  classes  of  ore,  pig-iron,  and  pig-steel  iron^ 
from  the  mines  and  smelting-worksof  the  firm,  ased  in  the  manafactare 
of  steel. 

61.  Artillery  material. — ^The  guns  are  manufactared  from  crncible  cast 
steel,  of  a  quality  especially  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  are,  those  of 
the  smallest  calibers  excepted,  constructed  according  to  the  bnilt-np 
system.    All  guns  have  Krnpp's  round  wedge. 

The  naval  and  coast-gun  carriages  are  generally  manufactured  from 
wrought  iron }  only  particular  parts,  such  as  the  axles,  axle-trees,  cylin. 
ders,  and  piston-rods  of  the  hydraulic  buffer,  and  the  slide-rollers  of  the 
coast-gun  carriages,  being  made  of  cast  steel.  Oast  iron  is  only  used  for 
small  truck-wheels. 

(28.)  30i^°*  gun  on  coast  carriage. — Caliber,  305"°;  length  of  gon, 
6.7™;  length  of  bore,  6.77";  weight  of  gun  with  wedge,  36,600^;  pre- 
ponderance, 0. 

The  gun  has  72  parallel  grooves,  with  4.5"""  width  of  lands,  and  a  aoi- 
form  twist  of  21.79"  in  length. 

Weight  of  charged  ateel  shell,  296^;  weight  of  charge,  (prismatic 
powder,)  60^ ;  initial  velocity,  465". 

Weight  of  charged  common  shell,  257^;  weight  of  charge,  (prismHtic 
powder,)  60* ;  initial  velocity,  460". 

The  carriage  is  intended  for  earth-parapets  of  1.9"  height,  and  has  a 
height  of  2.380".  To  check  the  recoil,  an  hydraulic  buffer  id  used.  The 
running-out  of  the  gun  after  discharge  is  self-acting. 

The  projectile  is  lifted  by  means  of  a  movable  crane  with  windlass^ 
which  is  arranged  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  slide,  and  broaght  on 
to  the  bottom  of  the  gun. 

The  elevation  (+  17°,  —  7^)  is  taken  by  means  of  a  toothed  elevating- 
arc  on  the  upper  part  of  the  carriage.  For  training,  the  end  of  the  slide 
is  provided  with  a  chain-gear. 

By  this  apparatus  the  gun  can  be  very  easily  and  quickly  served. 

To  ruu-in  the  gun,  a  rope- windlass  may  be  placed,  if  necessary,  on 
each  side  of  the  slide  behind. 

Weight  of  carriage SjdTn) 

Weight  of  slide 15, 35*) 

Total  weight 21,0tM) 

A  30.^^'°  gun  of  the  foregoing  description  was  tried  in  the  month  of 
February,  1873,  in  the  presence  of  a  commission  of  Prussian  and  Aastrian 
artillery  officers,  with  5  rounds  of  20^,  7  rounds  of  40^,  6  rounds  of  5^>^ 
207  rounds  of  60^,  5  rounds  of  65^ ;  charges  of  prismatic  powder,  ainl 
with  solid  shot  weighing  from  300  to  305^.  The  gun  was  after  tbi.^ 
trial,  with  exception  of  slight  gutterings  (AiisbrennHngen)  in  tlie 
chamber,  perfectly  uninjured  and  ready  for  further  trials,  which  are  to 
take  place  on  the  lately-acquired  practice  ground  of  the  establish  men t, 
7,000™  in  length,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  properly  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
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The  carriage  was,  at  the  end  of  the  trial,  also  uninjared,  excepting  a 
very  trifling  crashing  of  the  points  of  the  wedge-rails  on  the  girders  of 
the  slide. 

(29.)  2S^  howitzer  on  coast-carriage. — The  gun  is  constructed  for  be- 
w^  placed  in  coast-batteries.  Caliber,  280"*°^ ;  length  of  gun,  3,200°* ; 
length  of  bore,  2,520";  weight  with  wedge,  10,000^;  preponderance,  0. 

The  gun  has  72  parallel  grooves,  with  4.5"^  width  of  lands,  and  a 
oniform  twist  of  11.2". 

Weight  of  charged  common  shell,  109^ ;  maximum  weight  of  charge, 
20*.   The  carriage  of  the  gun  admits  of  an  elevation  of  75o. 

The  carriage  differs  from  the  coast-gun  carriages  principally  iu  that 
the  whole  of  the  under  face  of  the  slide  lies  in  the  platform  on  firing, 
60  as  to  extend  the  impact  of  recoil  over  a  larger  surface.  For  training, 
the  slide  is  placed  upon  rollers,  for  which  reason  the  rear  slide- trucks 
are  pat  on  eccentric  axles. 

The  projectile-crane,  training-gear,  hydraulic  buffer,  and  self-acting 
rnoning-out  apparatus  are  the  same  as  in  the  other  coast-gun  carriages. 
The  elevating-gear  is  also  similarly  constructed. 

Weight  of  the  whole  carriage,  9,220^^ ;  height,  1,675". 

(30.)  Short  26<^"  ship-gun  on  battery-carriage. — ^Caliber,  260"";  length, 
il2»;  length  of  bore,  4.420" ;  weight  of  gun  with  wedge,  18,000*^.  Pre- 
ponderance, 0. 

The  gun  has  64  parallel  grooves,  with  4.25""  width  of  lands,  and  a 
uuiform  twist  of  18.2". 

Weight  of  charged  steel  shell,  184^;  weight  of  charge,  (prismatic 
iwwder,)  37.5^ ;  initjal  velocity,  450". 

W' eight  of  charged  common  shell,  159^ ;  weight  of  charge,  (prismatic 
powder),  30^^ ;  initial  velocity,  450". 

This  gun  has  a  carriage  for  use  in  a  broadside-battery  of  iron-clads. 
The  carriage  differs  from  the  former  ship-carriages  for  similar  purposes, 
priocipally  iu  that  the  hydraulic  buffer  and  apparatus  for  self-acting 
roDDingout  are  contrived  similarly  to  those  of  coast-gun  carriages- 
The  hydraulic  buffer  is  so  arranged  that  the  gun,  with  the  upper  part  of 
the  carriage,  can  be  retained  at  once  on  any  part  of  the  slide. 

The  training  is  effectell  by  a  cog-wheel,  which  works  into  a  cog-racer 
ill  the  deck,  and  is  moved  by  a  worm-wheel,  so  as  to  dispense  with  an 
esi)ecial  brake  to  retain  the  gun  in  the  required  direction.  For  eleva- 
tion, there  is  arranged  on  both  sides  of  the  gun  a  cogged  elevating-arc ; 
^th  are,  however,  moved  simultaneously  from  the  left  side  of  the  car- 
riage by  a  hand-wheel.  In  order  to  relieve  the  ship's  side  in  firing,  the 
recoil  is  partially  received  from  the  grooved  rollers  by  ribs  on  the  upper 
face  of  the  deck-racers,  and  from  a  strong  hook,  which  ties  the  fore  part 
of  the  slide  down  to  the  strong  projecting  lip  of  the  front  racer. 

Total  weight  of  carriage,  8,756'^ ;  height,  1,220". 

(31.)  Long  24*^"  gun  on  battery-carriage  for  casemate-ships. — Caliber, 
235.4"'™  •  length  of  gun,  6.23";  length  of  bore,  4.54";  weight  of  gun, 

^ith  wedge,  15,500^;  preponderance,  0. 
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The  gun  has  32  grooves,  whose  breadth  increases  toward  the  breech, 
with  a  width  of  lands  of  3.9°»^  at  breech  and  7.85*°^  at  month.  The 
twist  is  uniform,  of  16.48™  length. 

Weight  of  charged  steel  shell,  135* ;  weight  of  charge,  (prismatic  pow- 
der)  24^^ ;  initial  velocity,  430™. 

Weight  of  charged  common  shell,  118.5* ;  weight  of  charge,  20* ;  ini- 
tial velocity,  424™. 

The  guD  is  mounted  on  a  battery-carriage  for  casemate-ships.  Owing 
to  its  position  in  one  of  the  obtuse  angles  of  the  casemate,  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  firing  throngh  a  broadside  and  a  bow  or  steri^  port,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  arrangements  for  a  change  of  ports.  This  is  done 
by  means  of  a  turn-table,  on  which  the  gun  rests  with  the  middle  shde- 
supports  and  the  rear  slide-rollers,  after  the  fore  slide-rpUers  have  been 
lifted  correspondingly  by  an  hydraulic  lifting-jack,  fixed  under  the  slide 
for  this  purpose.  To  facilitate  the  unshackling  of  the  pivot-bar  on  the 
change  of  ports,  it  is  divided,  and  at  the  joint  an  easily  removable  bolt 
is  put  on. 

To  check  the  recoil,  the  carriage  is  provided  with  an  adjustable  plate- 
compressor.  A  chain  running-in-and-out  gear  is  applied  on  both  sides 
of  the  Mide-end.  For  traiuing,  the  pinion  of  the  cog-racer  is  moved  by 
the  same  cranks  which  are  used  for  the  above-mentioned  chain-gear. 

The  elevation  is  taken  by  means  of  a  cogged  elevating-arc. 

Height,  1,195™. 

KilograiDP. 

Weight  of  carriage 2, 344 

Weight  of  slide 5, 466 

Total  weight 7,810 

(32.)  Long  21«™  gun  on  coast-carriage. — ^Caliber,  209.3™"* ;  length  of 
gun,  4.708™ ;  length  of  bore,  4,106™ ;  weight  of  gun,  with  wedge,  10,000*; 
preponderance,  0. 

The  gun  has  30  grooves,  whose  breadth  increases,  to  ward  the  breeeb, 
with  3.4™™  width  of  lands  at  breech  and  7.3™™  at  month.  The  twist  is 
uniform,  of  14.23™  length. 

Weight  of  charged  steel  shell,  95* ;  weight  of  charge,  (prismatic  pow 
der,)  17* ;  initial  velocity,  430™. 

Weight  of  charged  common  shell,  79* ;  weight  of  charge,  14* ;  initial 
velocity,  430™. 

The  gun  is  mounted  on  a  coast-carriage  of  a  description  similar  to  that 
of  the  30J*'™  gun. 

Height,  2,015™. 

KUognni. 

Weight  of  carriage 2,09') 

Weight  of  slide 5, 110 

Total  weight 7,20<) 
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(33.)  21««»  siege-gan,  with  slide-carriage. — Caliber,  209.3*""  ;  length  of 
gnn,  3.400*° ;  length  of  bore,  2,910™ ;  weight  of  gun,  with  wedge,  3,900^ ; 
preponderance,  0. 

The  gan  has  30  grooves,  whose  breadth  increases  toward  the  breech, 
with  3.V^  width  of  lands  at  breech  and  7.5°*"*  at  month.  The  length 
of  twist  is  12.36". 

Weight  of  charged  common  shell,  79^ ;  weight  of  charge,  (prismatic 
iwtrder,)  6.5* ;  initial  velocity,  300*". 

The  carriage  for  this  gun  is  a  short  slide-carriage,  in  all  essential 
points  similar  to  the  coast-carriages.  The  slide,  when  in  battery,  rests 
in  front  on  the  pivot-block,  behind  on  two  rollers  which  can  be  moved, 
for  the  purpose  of  training,  by  means  of  handspikes.  The  cogged  ele- 
vating-arc admits  of  27^  elevation  and  6°  inclination.  The  project- 
ile-crane, hydraalic  buffer,  &c.,  are  similar  to  the  coast-carriages.  This 
gun  can  be  made  available  for  transport.  For  this  purpose  a  strong 
axle  with  large  wheels  is  placed  in  the  axle-snpporls,  after  the  gun  and 
carriage  have  been  rnn  in  on  the  slide ;  then  the  fore  end  of  the  slide  is 
raised  by  means  of  a  lifting-apparatus,  which  is  permanently  fixed  on 
the  slide,  consisting  of  a  screw  with  worm-wheel  gearing ;  and  finally 
the  rear  end  of  the  platform  is  limbered  up.  The  transport  rear  wheels 
have  a  diameter  of  2.046*"  and  a  breadth  of  0.180***  in  the  rim.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  weight  resting  on  hind  and  fore  wheels  is  in  proportion 
of  4  to  1.  To  lighten  the  transport- wagon,  the  slide-rollers  may  be  car- 
ried separately ;  the  projectile-crane  may  be  turned  over.  For  transport 
by  rail,  the  limbered-up  carriage  can  be  easily  placed  on  a  10-tou  luggage- 
wagon.  The  bed,  made  of  oak  beams  and  provided  with  pivot-block 
and  racer,  can  be  carried  on  an  ordinary  luggage-wagon.  As  soon  as 
the  gun  has  been  carried  to  its  proper  place  over  the  bed  in  the  battery, 
it  is  unlimbered,  and  then  the  rear  slide- rollers  are  lowered  down  on  the 
racer  by  means  of  a  windlass ;  the  slide  is  afterward  let  down  in  front 
q|Vod  the  pivot-block,  and  the  transport  axle  and  wheels  are  removed. 
Height  in  battery,  1.9***. 

Kilograms. 

Weight  of  carriage 922 

Weigh  t  of  slide 1, 728 

Total  weight 2, 650 

The  limbered-up  gun  with  side-arms  weighs 8, 160 

The  bed  complete  weighs 2, 080 

(34.)  Long  17<^**"  gun  on  upper-deck  carriage. — Caliber,  172.6****** ;  length 
of  gun,  4,250*";  length  of  bore,  3,780*** ;  weight  of  gun  with  wedge,  5,600>^; 
prepoaderance,  0. 

The  gun  has  48  parallel  grooves,  with  3.5"""  width  of  lands,  and  a  uni- 
form twist  of  11.2***. 

Weight  of  charged  steel  shell,  55^;  weight  of  charge,  (prismatic  powder,) 
W',  initial  velocity,  460***. 
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Weight  of  charged  common  shell,  45^ j  weight  of  charge,  (prismatic 
powder,)  10^;  initial  velocity,  465™. 

The  upper-deck  carriage  for  this  gun  is  to  be  placed  in  the  bow  or 
stern  of  ironclads,  and  provided  with  contrivances  so  as  to  be  moved 
easily  and  quickly  into  a  rear  position.  To  check  the  recoil,  a  plate- 
compressor  is  used.  For  training,  the  slide,  which  nsnally  rests  on  the 
supports,  is  placed  on  the  rollers,  for  which  purpose  the  rear  slide-rollers 
are  mounted  eccentrically. 

Height,  1,020"^ 

Kilograms. 

Weight  of  carriage 1, 255 

Weight  of  slide 2,235 

Total  weight 3,490 

(35.)  15°"  siege-gun  on  wheel-carriage. — Caliber,  149.1""™ ;  length  of 
gun,  3.44™;  length  of  bore,  3,040™;  weight  of  gun  with  wedge,  3,000^: 
preponderance,  1™  from  the  trunnion,  25^^. 

The  gun  has  36  grooves,  with  3™™  width  of  lands  at  breech  and  5.5™'^ 
at  mouth.    The  length  of  twist  is  9.7™. 

Weight  of  charged  common  shell,  28^ ;  weight  of  charge,  (prismatie 
powder,)  6^ ;  initial  velocity,  470™, 

The  carriage  for  this  gun  is  constructed  as  a  wheel-carriage.  The 
brackets  are  made  of  plates  and  angle-iron.  The  elevating-screw  admits 
of  35^  elevation  and  5^  inclination.  As  a  peculiarity  in  this  carriage 
may  be  named  the  hydraulic  buffer,  which,  on  discharge,  checks  the 
recoil  to  about  1™  or  less.  The  buflfer-cylinder  can  be  moved  vertic- 
ally, being  fastened  to  the  brackets  at  one-third  of  their  length  from 
behind.  The  piston-rod  can  be  moved  vertically  and  horizontally,  by 
means  of  a  pivot-bolt  connected  with  an  anchor,  partly  imbedded  in  the 
parapet. 

Height,  1,830™ ;  weight  of  carriage,  1,845*. 

(36.)  Long  15<^™  gun  on  ship-carriage. — Caliber,  149.1""" ;  length  of  gao. 
3.85'" ;  length  of  bore,  3.43" ;  weight  of  gun  with  wedge,  4.000* ;  prepon- 
derance at  the  commencement  of  the  rounding  of  the  wedge,  75*. 

The  gun  has  48  parallel  grooves,  with  3'""  width  of  lands  and  9,7" 
length  of  twist. 

Weight  of  charged  steel  shell,  35* ;  weight  of  charge,  (prismatic  pow- 
der,) 8* ;  initial  velocity  460  . 

Weight  of  charged  common  shell,  28* ;  weight  of  charge,  6.5* ;  initial 
velocity,  465™. 

The  carriage  of  this  gun  is  made  for  broadside  use  on  sloops  of  war 
and  similar  vessels.  It  is  a  slide-carriage.  To  check  the  recoil,  a  plate- 
compressor  is  used,  and  a  breeching  as  reserve.  The  elevation  is  effecttMl 
by  a  cogged  elevating-arc,  and  the  training  by  means  of  tackles,  for  which 
side-eyes  are  provided  on  the  rear  end  of  the  slide.  The  slide  rests  n$n 
ally  by  supports  on  the  racers;  for  training,  it  is  lifted  upon  the  rollers 

Height,  0.960'". 
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Kilograms 

Weight  of  carriage 1,506 

Weight  of  slide 935 

Total  weight 2,440 

(37.)  12*^"  gun  on  ship-carriage. — Caliber,  120.3'"'"  j  length  of  gun,  2.925" ; 
length  of  bore,  2.602"  ;  weight  of  gun,  with  wedge,  1,400^^;  preponder- 
ance, 100*^. 

Thegau  has  18  grooves,  whose  breadth  increases  toward  the  breech  9 
with  2.5"""  width  of  lands  at  breech  and  6.5"""  at  mouth.  The  length  of 
twist  is  8.42". 

Weight  of  charged  steel  shell,  15.5^;  weight  of  charge,  (large-grained 
jwwder,)  3.5^^  5  initial  velocity,  450"". 

Weight  of  charged  common  shell,  15.5^;  weight  of  charge,  (large- 
grained  powder,)  3^j  initial  velocity,  450". 

The  carriage  for  this  gun  is  a  wheel  carriage  constructed  for  the  main 
or  npper  deck  of  small  vessels.  To  check  the  recoil,  an  hydraulic  bufifer 
H  applied,  similar  to  that  of  the  lo*^"  siege-carriage.  The  buffer-cyl- 
inder, movable  vertically  and  horizontally,  hangs  on  the  pivot-bolt ;  the 
piston-rod  is  fastened  to  the  carriage.  A  strong  breeching  is  provided 
as  reserve.  The  carriage  rests  usually  on  four  rollers;  for  training,  the 
rtar  rollers,  which  are  mounted  eccentrically,  are  lifted,  whereby  the 
weight  is  transferred  to  a  training-roller. 

The  elevation  is  taken  by  means  of  a  cogged  elevating-arc,  which  eiA- 
mit8  0f.fl5Oand— 100 

Height,  0.900°>  j  weight  of  carriage,  895^. 

(33.)  a«"  field-gun  with  carriage.— Caliber,  91.5°»«» ;  length  of  gun,  2.040™ ; 

length  of  bore,  1.819™ ;  weight  of  gun,  with  wedge,  425*^ ;  preponder- 
ance, 50^ 

The  gnn  has  16  grooves,  whose  breadth  increases  toward  the  breech- 
^ith  2.5"'°  width  of  lands  at  breech  and  6.5"""  at  mouth.    The  twist 

is  4,53«. 

W'eight  of  charged  shell,  6.9^ ;  weight  of  charge,  (cannon-powder,)  0.6*^ } 
initial  velocity,  322^ 

The  gan  carriage  has  riveted  wrought-iron  brackets.  Weight  of  car- 
riac:e,  (without  accessories,)  546^.  The  elevating-screw  admits  of  an  ele- 
vation of -f  15-f\o  and  8^. 

(39.)  S"»  fleld-gun,  with  carriage. — Caliber,  78.5°»"»;  length  of  gun, 
1.035°»;  length  of  bore,  1,728"» ;  weight  of  gun,  295*^ ;  preponderance,  70*^. 

This  gan  has  12  grooves,  whose  breadth  increases  toward  the  breach, 
with  2.5"»™  width  of  lands  at  breech,  and  6.5™™  at  mouth.  The  twist 
is  3.62'»  long. 

Weight  of  charged  shell,  4.3*^;  weight  of  charge,  (cannon-powder,) 
^^'';  initial  velocity,  357™. 

The  carriage  for  this  gun  has  also  riveted  brackets.    Weight  of  car- 
^Wi  (without  accessories,)  460^.    The  elevating-screW admits  of  13} J^ 
elevation,  and  8^  inclination. 
61 
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(40.)  0*^°*  mountain-gun  on  carriage. — Caliber,  60"°* ;  length  of  gun, 
1.250™;  length  of  bore,  1.130";  weight  of  gun  with  wedge,  107^;  prepon- 
derance, 14^. 

This  gun  has  18  parallel  grooves,  with  3^^  width  of  lauds  and  2.10'- 
length  of  twidt. 

Weight  of  charged  shell,  2.3^;  weight  of  charge,  0.2*;  initial  velocity, 
300™. 

The  carriage  has  wroaght-iron  brackets,  caat-steel  axle,  and  wooden 
wheels.    On  the  naves  of  the  axle  there  are  conical  friction -brakes- 
Weight  of  carriage,  109* ;  height,  O.GGO™. 

The  elevating-screw  admits  of  21°  elevation  and  10^  inclination, 

(41.)  Ammunition: 

(a.)  Shells.  Forged  of  crucible  cast  steel  for  every  one  of  the  exhib- 
ited guns;  both  whole  ones  and  cross-sections. 

(b.)  Common  shells  of  cast  iron  for  all  exhibited  guns ;  some  in  cross- 
sections,  all  with  complete  percussion-fuses. 

(c.)  Models  of  cartridges  and  of  prismatic  powder. 

The  specific  weight  of  the  prismatic  powder  is,  for  the  2C<^™,  28*^^, 
and  SOJ*'™  guns,  from  1.72  to  1.76 ;  for  those  of  smaller  calibers,  from 
1.62  to  1.66. 

62.  BuTTGENBAcn's  BLASTFURNACES.— The  brothers  Conrad  anil 
Franz  Bnttgenbach,  of  Neuss,  in  Khenish  Prussia,  exhibited  a  model 
and  drawings  of  their  new  method  of  constructing  blast-furnaces,  pat- 
ented in  Austria,  France,  Belgium,  England,  and  America.  The  model, 
about  4  feet  high,  is  very  perfect,  and  is  sold  to  the  Imperial  Miuiug 
Museum  at  St.  Petersburg.  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Buttgenbach  preseuteil 
with  the  model  a  full  description  of  his  furnace  in  print,  and  rei>ortf d 
specially  ui>ou  it  to  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  I  prefer  to  present  it 
in  full  in  his  own  words : 

"  In  1859, 1  undertook  the  management  of  the  Neuss  Smelting- Works, 
situate  on  the  Lower  Ilhine,  Khenish  Province,  and  there  I  found  a  bi^b 
blast-furnace,  then  just  recently  erected,  which  had  not  yet  been  in 
active  operation. 

"An  engineer,  late  of  the  Liegen  district,  who  had  seen  all  the  blast 
furnaces  of  that  part  of  the  country  set  up  against  steep  hills,  supplied 
with  raw  materials  brought  up  to  the  required  level  by  meaus  of  cans 
and  wheelbarrows,  and  having  steam-boilers  and  air-heating  apparatus 
mostly  on  a  level  with  the  furnace-mouth,  when  charged  with  the  duty 
of  sketching  out  a  plan  for  the  work  above  mentioned,  in  his  inabiUt;. 
to  free  himself  from  the  influence  of  this  (old-fashioned)  notion,  actual  I  v 
projected  and  caused  to  be  built  on  a  level  plane  a  stack  of  masonn 
measuring  40  feet  square  at  its  base,  by  40  feet  in  height,  rising  perpe:i 
dicularly. 

'*  At  the  center  of  this  stack  was  placed  the  blastfurnace,  its  hcartL 
being  accessible  only  by  means  of  very  narrow  embrasures;  ai>ou  tbi- 
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platform  of  the  farnace-moath  two  steam-boilers  have  been  erected,  as 
well  as  a  draaghttlue,  the  idea  being,  probably,  that  the  descent  was 
to  take  place  contrary  to  the  nataral  tendency  of  the  gases. 

"  This  stack  being  altogether  too  bulky  for  me  td  attempt  to  remove 
it  bodiIy«  I  simply  contented  myself  with  clearing  away  as  much  of  it  as 
I)ossibIe  roand  about  the  hearth,  and  in  such  condition  as  I  then  brought 
it  to,  oar  blast- furnace  has  been  continuously  at  work  ever  since  1860, 
under  my  management.  The  difficulty  of  working  with  a  furnace  simi- 
larly blocked  in,  but  more  especially  the  fact  resulting  from  the  experi- 
ences of  two  or  three  years'  operations  that  the  fire-proof  facings  had 
completely  worn  away,  impelled  me  to  attempt  the  construction  of  a 
blast-furnace,  the  heart  of  which  should  he  readily  accessible  on  all  sides, 
and  following  np  this  idea,  I  built  up  at  our  works  a  blast-furnace  50 
feet  high  and  17  feet  in  diameter  at  the  boshes. 

'^Injustice  to  my  brother,  a  metallurgical  engineer,  I  must  not  here 
omit  to  state  that,  in  elaborating  and  finally  determining  upon  my  plans, 
1  bad  the  advantage  of  his  suggestions  and  valuable  advice. 

^4u  1867,  a  model  of  the  above-named  blastfurnace  was  exhibited  in 
Paris,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction,  not  only  of  being  complimented  upon 
my  idea  by  a  great  number  of  engineers  of  every  nationality,  qualified 
to  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  but  of  having  conferred  upon  me, 
likewise,  the  distinction  of  an  honorable  mention  on  the  part  of  the  jiiry 
of  the  exhibition.  The  articles  contributed  to  the  Revue  Industrielle  of 
the  exhibition  of  1867  by  Professor  Jordan,  who  occupied  /^the  chair  of 
metallurgy  at  the  Ecole  centrale  in  Paris,  have  brought  my 'system  into 
notice  in  France.  Since  1867,  six  French  iron-masters  have^adopted  my 
^vstem,  and  have  constructed  0  blast-furnaces  from  my  plans  and  in 
accordance  with  my  suggestions.  Both  in  Germany  and  Austriajmy 
^vstem  has  likewise  been  introduced  with  success  at  several  iron-works. 

''The  fundamental  idea  of  this  mode  of  construction  and  the  advan- 
tages of  the  system  may  be  summed  np  as  follows,  viz : 

'4st.  The  mason- work  of  the  stack  is  quite  independent  of  the  blast- 
furnace proper.    Each  ring  or  course  of  bricks  constituting  the  hearth^. 
boshes,  and  inside  wall  is  readily  accessible  and  free  from  any  casing, 
except  as  regards  a  small  portion,  measuring  from  3  to  4  feet  in  height,. 
at  the  widest  section  of  the  blast-furnace. 

"Consequently,  the  whole  of  the  above  several  parts  are  completely 
bare  and  easily  reached  for  any  purpose  required,  even  while  the  fur- 
i^ace  is  in  active  operation.  This  feature  conduces  to  the  duration  of 
tbefamace,  for  in  case  of  need  any  injured  part  can  be  repaired,  even 
^heo  the  furnace  is  at  work, 

*'2d.  The  inside  wall  and  the  upper  part  of  the  boshes  being  cooled  by 
the  atmosphere  having  access  thereto,  they  remain  in'their  normal  con- 
ditioa  without  wear,  and  do  not  become  unduly  heated  at  any  time, 
being,  therefore,  indefinitely  kept  in  a  state  of  preservation,'since  there 
ttever  occurs  a  fusion  of  materials  at  this  height. 
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^^3(1.  The  hearth,  and  the  lower  portions  of  the  boshes,  being  apt  to 
sufifer  after  a  certain  time,  from  the  destructive  action  of  the  materials 
in  a  melting  state,  may  be  replaced  without  any  difficulty  whatever 
while  the  work  is  going  on,  so  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  apprehend 
any  extinction  of  the  fires  so  long  as  the  in-wall  is  not  destroyed.  If 
putting  out  the  fires  should  at  any  time  become  necessary,  the  hearth 
and  the  boshes  could  be  renewed  without  afiecting  the  in-wall  in- 
juriously. 

'*  4th.  Each  particular  brick  being  accessible  during  the  working  of 
the  furnace,  and  the  progress  of  the  fire  easily  ascertained,  corrosious 
can  be  obviated  by  cooling  down  with  water  thrown  on  the  several 
parts,  or  by  means  of  water- vessels  or  tuyeres  wherein  the  water  circu- 
lates placed  within  these  parts  as  far  as  the  inside  of  the  furnace, 
whereby  the  wear  and  tear  can  be  checked. 

^^5th.  The  utilization  of  the  gas  at  the  furnace-mouth  can  be  so  man- 
aged as  to  make  it  yield  the  best  results.  The  pillars  supporting  the 
platform  of  the  furnace-top  are  gas-pipes,  and  drop  into  sheet-irou 
vessels  fixed  to  the  summit  of  the  base  of  the  stack,  where  it  slopes 
away.  These  vessels  are  open  on  one  side,  so  that  when  filled  with 
water  up  to  a  certain  height,  they  can*  be  shut  down  by  means  of  a  valve, 
measuring  a  few  centimeters  square.  The  gas  issuing  forth  oat  of  the 
furnace-mouth  finds  its  way  into  these  receptacles,  and  in  its  passage 
through  them  travels  over  a  large  surface  of  water.  Here  it  deposits 
the  dust,  while  a  great  part  of  the  water  suspended  in  the  gas,  in  a  state 
of  vapor,  is  condensed.  Consequently,  the  gas  reaches  its  destination  in 
a  highly-purified  condition,  and  may  yield  the  very  best  results  in  those 
I)arts  where  it  is  desired  to  make  use  of  it. 

'*  The  arrangement  of  the  said  water-receptacles  allows  of  the  with- 
drawal of  the  dust  or  grit  deposited  while  in  full  working,  and  in  the 
event  of  an  explosion,  the  area  of  from  five  to  six  millimeters  of  tht? 
water-column  paralyzes,  as  though  it  were  a  gigantic  valve,  any  ioja- 
rious  effects.  In  point  of  fact,  instead  of  dreading  we  rather  wish  for 
explosions  from  time  to  time,  since  they  serve  the  purpose  of  clearing 
off  the  dust  and  grit  that  may  still  be  clinging  to  the  inner  walls  of  xh^ 
pipes.  Moreover,  there  is  the  advantage  of  confining  these  subsidiary 
appliances  to  a  spot  on  the  works  which  does  not  in  any  way  interfere 
with  the  general  progress  of  the  manufacture. 

'^  Gth.  The  gas-pipes  being  supporters  also  of  the  platform  snrronii<l 
ing  the  furnace-mouth  or  top,  render  the  said  platform  independent  ot 
the  blast-furnace  proper,  and  that  without  involving  any  special  ontlay. 

^^  In  the  first  days  of  this  erection,  critics  expressed  a  fear  that  tb« 
chilling  of  the  parts  thus  exposed  in  this  blast-furnace  would  Ije  achieved 
only  at  the  cost  of  a  greater  consumption  of  fuel.  But,  contrary  to  sncb 
apprehensions,  experience  has  amply  shown  that  blast-furnaces,  tbe 
brick-work  of  which  at  the  core  is  in  direct  contact  with  the  onter  air, 
use  less  fuel  than  do  those  that  are  protected  by  strong  mason  work,  or 
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shut  in  by  means  of  a  second  inner  casing  with  a  lining  of  sbeet-iron  ; 
aud  the  opinion  expressed  by  me  from  the  very  beginning  explains  this 
resalt.  For,  in  point  of  fact,  a  blast-farnace  should  form  at  its  lower 
part  a  smeltiug-cracible,  and  it  is  generally  known  that  every  expedient 
available  is  broaght  into  use  for  the  parposeof  cooling  the  walls  of  this 
portion  of  the  stracture.  The  boshes  are  a  kind  of  retort,  wherein  the 
ore  is  reduced  by  means  of  its  contact  with  the  fuel,  and  the  in- wall  is 
like  unto  the  neck  of  a  retort,  and  in  which  the  ore  is  prepared  by  the 
action  of  a  moderate  heat  and  contact  with  the  reducing  gases. 

**If  the  ore  sinking  into  the  in- wall  section  requires  a  spongy  condi- 
tion, and  continaes  in  this  condition  without  undergoing  semifusion,  it 
is  quite  obvioas  that  the  effect  produced  by  the  gas  must  be  infinitely 
^ater,  and  that  the  ore  must  descend  into  the  zones  of  the  boshes  and 
of  the  hearth  in  a  much  better  state  of  preparation  than  if  the  heat  of 
the inwall  had  partially  converted  it  into  cinder,  so  that  the  reducing 
gas  most  pass  on,  incapable  of  action  upon  such  ore,  except  superfi- 
cially. The  ore,  thus  brought  into  a  better  state  of  preparation,  must  of 
Decessity  require  less  fuel  in  order  to  its  perfexjt  fusion. 

^^  Moreover,  in  the  event  of  cinder  being  formed  at  the  in -wall  zone, 
It  will  adhere  to  the  wails  and  produce  concretions,  which  always  impede 
the  proper  working  of  a  blast-furnace.  Wben  the  ore  sinks  with  regu- 
larity the  smeltingprocess  is  facilitated,  whereby  a  further  saving  of 
fael  is  effected. 

^^The  truth  of  the  foregoing  assertions  has  been  fully  established  by 
the  experience  of  eight  years'  working  at  our  works.  Concretions  have 
never  been  noticed,  and  the  proportion  of  fuel  required  for  the  furnace, 
constructed  upon  the  new  principle,  has  always  been  from  10  to  15  per 
cent,  smaller,  cceteris  paribus, 

^*  When  good  coke  has  been  used,  excellent  No.  1  founderypigs  have 
been  produced  from  ores  yielding  35  per  cent.,  the  consumption  of  coke 
being  in  the  ratio  of  11  parts  to  10  part  of  pig,  at  a  temperature  of  350^ 
centigrade,  under  blast,  while  in  the  case  of  white  pig  it  is  one  part  less 
of  good  coke  to  every  part  of  pig.  Touching  the  fears  entertained  of 
undue  chilling  in  severe  seasons,  the  following  facts  have  served  to 
^\\^)Q\  them  in  toto  : 

•'The blast-furnace  at  theNeuss  Works  has  more  than  once  been  sud- 
denly blown  out  for  several  weeks,  owing  to  causes  quite  foreign  to  its 
working  capabilities.  Three  of  these  suspensions  occurred  during  the 
war  in  the  year  1870-71,  owing  to  the  want  of  fuel,  and  no  prepara- 
tory arrangements  were  madebefore  any  of  the  said  suspensions  of  work. 
They  lasted  during  a  space  ranging  between  three  and  ten  weeks  re- 
spectively. 

"  I  did  not  touch  the  blast-furnace  during  any  of  the  periods  of  stop- 
page referred  to,  the  most  prolonged  of  them  occurring  at  a  time  when 
tbe  thermometer  registered  10^  to  17^  C,  and  yet  when  work  was  re- 
suoiej  tV  furnace  did  its  wgrk  again  with  surprising  regularity.     On 
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the  last  occasioD,  however,  I  was  obliged  to  raise  ap  the  tuyeres,  in  ecu- 
sequence  of  the  thickening  of  the  bottom  stone. 

'<  For  the  last  two  years,  the  furnace  has  been  blown  from  one  meter 
and  fifty  centimeters  above  the  original  level.  It  behaves  admirably, 
producing  as  much  as  50,000  kilograms  in  twenty-four  hours.  I  cannot 
conceive  of  any  blast-furnace  constructed  npon  a  different  principle  be- 
ing capable  of  withstanding  the  effect  of  events  such  as  those  detailed 
above,  and  yet  remaining  fit  for  work.  The  blast-famaee  I  am  de.scrib- 
ing  has  entered  upon  the  eighth  year  of  its  existence,  and  the  condition 
of  its  core  is  such,  as  yet,  that  one  will  readily  admit  the  almost  cer- 
tainty of  its  lasting  out  double  or  three  times  the  said  number  of  years, 
considering  that  the  bricks  of  the  in- wall  and  of  the  boshes  have,  up  to 
the  present,  lost  nothing  of  their  thickness.  This  may  be  easily  verified  ^ 
for  all  the  bricks  coming  to  the  outer  air  may  be  examined  at  any  mo- 
ment. Their  thickness  may  be  unerringly  ascertained  by  piercing  tbe 
walls  with  a  small  pin-drill.  The  walls,  be  it  borne  in  mind,  are  bat 
weak,  measuring  no  more  than  2  fcot  thickness  at  the  base,  and  IS 
inches  at  the  summit  of  the  in- wall. 

^'  This  thickness  they  have  not  lost  during  an  existence  of  eight  year^. 
Experience  has  shown,  moreover,  that,  the  core  of  the  furnace  being 
exposed  to  the  air,  the  internal  heat  produces  hardly  any  effect  upon  the 
bricks,  either  by  dilation  or  contraction.  Hearth,  boshes,  and  in-wall 
were  originally  fastened  together  in  the  Keuss  blast-furnace  by  means 
of  flat  iron  binders  occurring  at  the  third  course  alternately. 

^^  This  precautionary  measure  appears  superfluous.  It  is  over  four 
years  ago  since  I  have  had  the  binders  removed  at  the  hearth  and 
boshes,  as  well  as  at  the  in- wall,  in  part;  for  I  perceived  that  ther 
served  no  useful  purpose,  since  the  cooling  down  of  the  bricks  prevents 
expansion  altogether.  Indeed,  th^  furnace  in  the  parts  referred  to  is 
just  the  same  as'on  the  day  of  its  erection. 

"  At  Vienna,  I  have  exhibited  at  the  Deutseher  Pavilion  fur  Berghau^ 
nuttenwesen,  (No.  8635,)  a  model  of  this  blastfurnace,  in  which  I  hare 
shown  tbe  deductions  made  from  an  experience  of  the  working,  daring 
a  period  of  eight  years,  of  the  first  blast  furnace  of  its  kind. 

'^  The  chief  alterations  introduced  by  way  of  improvement  consist  in 
a  diminution  of  the  stack  to  a  very  great  extent,  at  that  part  of  it  which 
supports  the  in-wall ;  this  diminution  being  accompanied,  however,  br 
so  considerable  a  sloping  away  from  the  center  toward  the  rise  of  tbe 
boshes,  that  the  space  around  the  hearth  and  the  boshes  has  been  still 
further  enlarged,  so  that  it  may  be  considered  as  perfectly  isolated. 

^^  I  have  also  introduced  a  x^eculiar  description  of  closed  hearth,  wbicli 
admits  of  ordinary  working,  as  well  as  working  with  a  closed  heartb. 
I  have  been  using  this  method  for  the  last  six  years  with  the  very 
best  results.  Its  application  is  very  simple  indeed,  and  free  from  tbe 
objectionable  features  of  other  known  methods,  since  the  work  of  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace  can  be  performed,. in  case  of  neeil,  without  de 
pending  upon  the  mouth  of  a  tuyere  for  running  off  the  slag. 
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"Tlie  beartli  is  closed  ia  by  a  cast-iron  tympplaced  id  the  nsual  posi* 
lion.  This  tymp  arcU  is  cooled  by  a  cnrreut  of  water  passing  ttirongh  a 
coiled  iroD  fixed  in  the  cast  iroD. 


liacb's  blnst-fiiniace.— Eleval 


plate  there  is  aa  aperture  or  orifice,  measariag 
,  ranaiog  almost  over  the  entire  height,  and  the 
as  near  this  kind  of  slit  as  may  be.  This  slit  is 
dinary  clay.    A,  the  upper  portion  of  the  alit, 
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U  placed  two  or  three  inches  higher  than  the  center  of  the  line  of  the 
tnyeres. 
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Fio.  56.— ScctioQ. 


Fio.  57,— Front  vieir  of  openius- 
Front  vie\c. 


"  ft,  level  center  of  the  tuyeres ;  e,  columns  of  the  breast ;  d,  dam ;  e,  tap- 
hole;  p,  space  between  dam-stone;  tymp  closed  in  with  clay;'^T,  cast- 
iron  tymp. 

"The  slag  of  the  blaat-furnace  ascending  above  the  dam-stone  and 
reaching  the  level  of  the  tuyeres  mns  off  easily  through  a  hole  driven 
by  means  of  a  light  steel  bar  into  the  said  slit ;  and,  since  the  level  of 
this  hole  may  be  altered  at  will,  a  means  is  thns  afforded  for  changing 
the  level  at  which  the  slag  is  ran  off  over  a  range  of  2^  inches,  which  is 
a  very  great  advantage  in  itself;  bat,  in  addition  to  that,  there  is  this 
farther  facility,  namely,  that  nothing  binders  one  from  tapping  the 
melted  ore  at  this  same  slit. 

"I  shall  not  dwell  at  length  npon  the  advantages  of  such  an  [arraoge- 
ment,  but  will  simply  state  that  during  the  six  years,  since  I  have  been 
making  nse  of  it,  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  fault  with  it,  and  that 
in  my  practice  it  has  always  possessed  all  the  advantages  of  the  closetl 
breast. 

"  In  the  said  model,  I  have  also  applied  I 
of  gun-metal,  overlying  one  another  30  that 
one-half  meters  above  the  first.  These  tuye 
deeply  as  the  blast-tuyeres.  By  this  arraug 
are  kept  in  perfect  preservation,  and  in  cas( 
be  introduced  through  the  said  tuyeres,  affo 
masters  will  be  able  to  appreciate  without  fi 

"Practice  has  shown  that  this  kind  of  bla 
cessible  ou  all  sides  and  at  any  moment,  i 
than  any  other  system ;  which  fact  practica 

"Over  and  above  the  advantages  above  e 
namely,  that  the  construction  of  such  a  b1 
be,  and  ia,  in  point  of  fact,  much  less  costi; 
bnilt  upon  another  principle.  It  takes  muc 
and  ta  fire ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  practical  elucidat: 
'time  is  money.' 
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^<Let  me  add,  too,  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  application  of 
my  system  to  blast-furnaces  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  that  the  largest 
section  woold  jast  be  the  one  best  adapted  for  illustrating  its  great  ad- 
raDtages,  no  less,  speaking  relatively,  than  its  saving  qualities. 

^'In  conclusion,  I  must  say  that,  to  my  mind,  this  system  is  the  most 
advanced  in  simplicity  of  blast-furnace  construction." 

In  reply  to  criticisms  and  objections  made  at  the  meeting  and  in  the 
Journals,  Mr.  Buttgenbach  addressed  a  communication  to  Engineer- 
log,  as  follows : 

^^  At  the  meeting  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  reading  a  paper  about  my  system  of  blast-furnaces — a  system  which 
was  illustrated  and  described  in  your  number  of  August  15  last ;  and  I 
see  with  satisfaction  that  this  paper  is  reproduced  in  your  number  of 
August  29,  together  with  a  report  of  the  discussion.  Your  contemporary, 
the  Engineer^  has  also  published  communications  respecting  my  fur- 
nace, and  in  particular  I  notice  an  article  in  the  number  of  that  journal 
for  September  12,  expressing  opinions  adverse  to  my  system.  Allow  me 
to  say  that  I  shall  always  be  glad  to  find  adversaries  to  my  ideas,  as 
tbeir  opposition  only  gives  me  occasion  to  explain  these  ideas  more  fully, 
and,  I  trust,  in  a  more  convincing  manner. 

^^  On  the  occasion  of  the  discussion  of  my  paper  at  Li^ge,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  answer  thoroughly  to  the  objections  made  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  institute— first,  for  want  of  time,  and,  secondly,  for  want  of 
safficient  knowledge  of  the  English  language.  But  having  now  the  re- 
[H)rts  before  me,  and  encouraged  by  the  interest  taken  by  the  English 
press  in  my  system,  I  think  it  due  to  those  who  have  been  present  at 
the  meeting,  and  to  the  readers  of  the  papers,  that  I  should  reply  to  the 
various  objections  raised. 

"1.  To  the  objection  offered  by  one  speaker,  that  he  did  not  consider  the 
brick-work  of  the  base  practical,  and  that  the  use  of  cast-iron  columns 
is  to  be  preferred,  I  have  to  answer  that  this  cannot  be  an  objection  to 
the  system  as  such.  I  exhibited  my  model  with  a  base  of  cast-iron  pil- 
lars, and  with  a  base  of  brick-work.  My  experience  shows,  however^ 
that  a  base  of  red  bricks  is  entirely  sufficient,  and  leaves  room  enough 
round  the  blast-furnace  to  allow  of  even  the  most  difficult  repairs  with- 
out opposing  the  slightest  obstacle.  I,  for  my  part,  would  never  allow  a 
base  to  be  made  of  cast-iron  pillars,  the  cost  of  the  latter  being  four  or 
live  times  that  of  a  brick-work  or  masonry  base,  and  the  last  entirely 
fulfilling  the  desired  purpose.  The  adoption  of  brick-work  or  cast  iron 
for  the  base  is  therefore  only  a  question  of  economy^.  The  base  of  brick- 
work contains  100  cubic  meters,  while  it  costs  at  the  Xeusser  Works 
only  1,300  francs,  and  could  be  constructed  in  fifteen  days. 

'^2.  A  second  objection  raised  was  that  a  blast-furnace  of  the  thick- 
ness of  only  one  brick  would  not  resist  the  pressure  of  the  materials  in 
large  furnaces  like  those  of  Clevelaml.  1  think  that  quite  a  false  idea 
exists  of  this  pressure.    This  pressure  is  not  at  all  a  great  one,  being 
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partly  paralyzed  by  the  state  of  the  minerals,  which,  by  the  heat,  are 
caused  to  adhere  more  or  less  together  with  the  coke,  without,  however, 
being  in  a  state  of  semi-fusion  or  vitrified. 

<^  I  have  taken  away  a  good  part  of  the  bricks  of  the  stack,  several 
meters  above  the  largest  section  of  a  blast-furnace,  bat  the  mixture 
remained  in  the  furnace  and  allowed  m»  to  replace  the  bricks  I  had 
taken  away  without  the  slightest  difficulty.  On  this  occasion  I  remarked 
that  the  bricks  had  not  even  lost  3  centimeters  after  a  campaign  of  seven 
years. 

<<  For  the  rest,  as  supporting  what  I  have  said  above,  I  must  state 
that  an  establishment  which  adopted  my  system  made,  contrary  to  my 
advice,  the  first  blast-furnace  with  a  base  of  cast-iron  pillars,  and  after 
a  few  years'  experience  a  second  blast-furnace  at  the  same  works  was 
constructed  with  a  base  of  brick-work. 

'^  3.  Next,  it  has  been  asserted  that  there  are  in  Cleveland  and  the 
!N'orth  of  England  blast-furnaces  with  free-standing  shafts. 

'VI  have  been  over  that  part  of  England,  and  I  have  not  seen  one 
blast-furnace  where  the  shaft  had  a  thickness  of  only  one  brick ;  they 
have  all  inside  a  circle  of  large  special  bricks,  surrounded  by  a  mantle 
of  brick-work,  often  thicker  than  the  lining.  In  my  furnace  the  single 
thickness  of  bricks  is  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  and  dilatation  by  heat 
being  prevented,  I  am  enabled  to  have  a  furnace  without  hoops. 

'^  4.  One  opponent  admits  that  my  arrangement  preserves  the  boshes 
against  the  attacks  of  the  fire,  but  it  is  said  that  one  could  as  well  repair 
blast-furnaces  such  as  those  in  Middlesbrough,  which  have  a  lining  and 
a  mantle  round  this  of  3  feet  or  4  feet  thickness.  I  do  not  deny  that 
repairs  are  possible  in  the  latter  case,  but  certainly  they  are  expensive, 
very  difficult,  and  require  much  time;  every  practical  man  knows  that, as 
soon  as  one  must  go  below,  say  30  feet  from  the  mouth,  this  becomes  diffi- 
cult work,  the  more  so  as  the  mantle  hides  the  defects  of  the  lining,  and 
one  does  not  know  the  state  of  the  latter.  With  an  entirely  free  shaft, 
on  the  other  hand,  one  can  perfectly  well  ascertain  at  any  time  the  state 
of  the  bricks,  and  can  easily  make  repairs,  keeping  the  blast-furnace 
filled.    I  think  this  is  a  great  advantage. 

^^  7.  It  was  stated  that  scaffolding  does  not  occur,  or  ought  not  to  occar^ 
with  very  hot  blast,  and  especially  not  where  Whitwell's  apparatus  is 
employed.  I  am  an  advocate  of  high-blast  temperatures,  and  especially 
of  WhitwelFs  excellent  stoves,  but  it  is  not  the  great  heat  of  the  blast 
which  prevents  these  scaffoldings ;  these  depend  upon  the  quality  of  tbe 
mineral  and  the  coke  of  the  district. 

"  I  could  name  works  in  Luxembourg  where  the  blast  is  heated  bj 
Whitwell's  stoves,  but  where,  with  the  small  mineral  to  which  I  have 
referred,  such  dangerous  scaffoldings  have  occurred  in  a  new  blast-far* 
nace  they  feared  they  should  be  forced  to  blow  it  out  If  at  tte 
crisis  they  had  had  tuyeres  avjiilable  3  meters  higher  np,  they  could 
easily  have  got  over  the  difficulty,  the  more  as  they  had  very  hot  blast. 
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<*8.  As  to  the  way  of  conducting  the  gas,  one  mast  not  forget  that 
with  miaeral  containing  20  per  cent,  of  water,  and  of  which  two-thirds 
are  small,  (fine,)  one  has  to  take  precaations  quite  di£ferent  to  those  taken 
in  Cievelandy  where,  though  the  ore  is  in  lump,  I  have  seen  gas  pipesof 
3  feet  in  diameter  fall  of  top  dust,  and  which  were  cleaned  with  the  ut- 
most difficulty.  All  these  difficulties  disappear  by  my  arrangement, 
and  especially  all  explosions  are  without  any  effect — a  very  important 
matter  when  one  has  to  do  with  wet  minerals. 

^^EnrSsum^y  all  the  objections  made  concern  the  Middlesbrough  dis- 
trict only,  but  out  of  this  there  exist  others  too ;  wo,  and  many  other 
works,  work  with  mineral  of  which  two-thirds  pass  into  a  sieve  of  10 
boles  per  square  inch,  containing  20  per  cent,  of  water,  and  which  can- 
not support  an}*  calcining,  as  getting  too  easily  to  powder.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  Cleveland  iron-masters  would  not  have  constructed 
blast-furnaces  85  to  90  feet  in  height,  and  would  have  had  to  take  other 
precautions  than  they  have  to  avoid  stoppings  every  week,  to  manage 
the difficalt  cleaning  of  their  gaspipes,  which  would  soon  have  been 
filler]  with  dust. 

^'  With  materials  as  used  in  our  district,  where  we  use  twenty  different 
minerals  always  varying,  and  where  coke  contains  as  much  as  IS  per 
ceut.  of  cinder,  a  blast-furnace  cannot  be  so  regular,  or  be  so  easily 
managed  as  a  Middlesbrough,  and  there  very  often  happen  disturbances 
in  the  smelting  process. 

^' The  corrosive  nature  of  the  mineral  containing  manganese  rapidly 
attacks  the  bricks  of  the  blast-furnace,  in  consequence  of  which  one 
makes  everywhere  preparations  to  prevent  that,  and  I  believe  that  the 
three  series  of  tuyeres  is  the  best  preservative ;  for  the  rest,  exi>erience 
proves  it. 

'^The  Middlesboro  blast-furnaces  endure,  it  is  said,  ten  to  thirteen 
years,  but  certainly  they  would  not  do  so  under  the  conditions  we  have 
to  meet  here.  My  blast-furnace  was  erected  in  1865,  and  its  condition 
is  still  such  that  one  will  readily  admit  the  almost  certainty  of  its  last- 
ing out  double  or  three  times  its  present  age. 

'-Altogether,  I  find  that  the  observations  made  by  the  English  iron- 
masters who  condemn  my  system  are  too  partial,  the  statements  made 
reading  as  if  the  Cleveland  district  was  the  only  district  to  be  provided 
^ith  furnaces,  and  as  if  the  conditions  which  exist  also  existed  every- 
where.    This,  however,  as  I  have  shown,  is  very  far  from  being  the  case. 

^^  Even  for  the  Cleveland  district  I  think  there  are  some  advantages 
in  my  system  which  would  be  valuable ;  at  least  an  eight  years'  experi- 
ence of  my  furnace  suggests  this  view  to  me.  I  may  add,  too,  that 
seventeen  of  my  furnaces  have  been  constructed  on  the  continent,  and 
are  all  at  work  under  almost  entirely  different  conditions.  I  think  this 
letter  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  the  sharp  criticism  of  the  Engineer  to 
which  I  do  not  want  to  reply  in  detail^  not  being  disposed  to  enter  into 
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polemics  with  a  writer  who  makes  inaccurate  statements,  aad  then 
founds  arguments  on  them. 

'^I  did  not  put  up  my  system  as  a  new  invention  in  every  particalar 
of  its  arrangements,  but  as  a  total  arrangement  it  is  new.  As  sucli  it 
has  been  acknowledged  by  authorities,  including  the  owners  of  the  sev- 
enteen  blast-furnaces  built  on  my  system. 

•  •  •  •  «  •  • 

"  Neusser  Ironworks,  (near  Dusseldorf,) 

"  September  16,  1873." 

OSNABRUCK  IRON  AND  STEEL  WORKS. 

63.  The  Joint-Stock  Company  of  Osnabriick,  province  of  Hanover, 
founded  in  1869,  made  for  the  first  time  an  exhibition  of  its  prodoets 
for  comparison  with  all  others  in  the  International  Exhibition  at  VieoDa 
in  1873. 

Of  the  original  grand  plan  of  these  works,  only  that  part  is  now  tia- 
ished  and  this  year  in  full  operation  which  is  intended  for  the  prodac- 
tion  of  Bessemer  steel  and  its  applications  for  steel  rails,  wheel-rims, 
axles,  forgings,  &c.,  and  therefore  the  collection  of  objects  on  exhibition 
is  naturally  quite  limited ;  but,  on  account  of  the  origin  and  method  of 
manufacture  of  these  products,  they  are  none  the  less  worthy  of  exam 
ination. 

The  group  of  objects  outside  of  the  glass  cases  consists  of— 

1st.  Bessemer-steel  axles,  of  which  three  are  rough-forged,  and  serve  as 
a  base  for  a  group  of  wheel-tires;  one  is  a  finished  forgCMl,  and  one  a 
finished  turned,  car-axle,  and  there  is,  moreover,  one  which  was  hem 
double  in  the  cold. 

2d.  Bessemer-steel  tires,  of  which  one  is  finished;  one  is  the  roagb 
forging  for  a  tire,  and  is  without  a  hole ;  the  next  one  is  rough  bat  with 
a  hole;  six  are  rolled  and  finished,  and  of  diameter  from  480^'  to 
2,420""° ;  and  one  was  bent  into  the  form  of  a  figure  8  in  the  cold. 

3d.  Bessemer-steel  rails,  of  which  four  pieces  were  beut  into  a  spiral 
form,  and  one  piece  was  twisted  in  the  cold. 

4th.  Bessemer-steel  forgings,  among  which  are  a  piece  showing  the 
fracture,  a  large  cylinder,  two  broken  pieces  of  axles,  five  diflferent 
proof-pieces  from  the  ends  of  rails,  and  two  forged  ties. 

Under  the  glass  cover  are — 

5th.  Various  proof-pieces  of  Bessemer  steel,  among  which  is  a  hat 
with  a  tassel,  made  from  the  end  of  a  ^ire. 

6th.  A  collection  showing  the  fractures  of  blocks  of  rough  steel,  foig 
ings,  tires,  and  rails. 

7th.  A  rail-end  and  a  number  of  sections. 

8th.  Breaking  proofs  of  the  products  obtained  by  the  use  ot  different 
kinds  of  iron  and  coke. 

9th.  Samples  of  infusible  clays  and  various  infusible  substances  used 
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in  the  processes  of  manafactare  of  Bessemer  steel,  sach  as  tayeres,  stop- 
pers, fannels,  &c. 

The  prodaction,  in  tons,  of  the  Osnabriick  Iron  and  Steel  Works  has 
been  as  follows : 

First  half 
1872.       of  1873. 

Bessemer  roagh  steel,  in  blocks 217. 42    152. 00 

Finished  rails .  ^ : 128. 91    125. 00 

Tires, axles,  and  forgings 240.60    100.00 

Average  laboring  force,  in  1872,  850  men  j  first  half  of  1873, 1,000  men. 

There  have  been  employed  a  Bessemer  plant,  with  two  converters  and 
fire eupolafurnaces ;  4  steam-hammers ;  a  rolling-mill  for  rolling  rails  ; 
arollingmill  for  tires;  a  machine-shop  for  turning  axles;  a  foundery, 
with  two  cnpola-furuaces  and  one  flame-furnace ;  a  forge,  a  carpenter- 
hbop,  a  place  for  the  manufacture  of  fire-brick,  &c. 

The  thirteen  heating-furnaces  were  heated  with  gas,  which  was  gene- 
rated in  eight  Siemens  gas-furnaces. 

Ten  engines,  together  having  1,200  horse-power,  were  used  as  motors. 
Tbe  steam  was  furnished  by  24  boilers. 

A  large  and  a  small  locomotive  were  used  for  transportation. 

For  some  years  previous  Bessemer  steel  had  been  made  almost  exclu« 
lively  from  English  hematite  pigiron,  and  although  the  German  manu- 
f'icturers  had  sometimes  mixed  with  it  a  portion  of  German  pig-iron,  it 
was  reserved  for  the  Osnabriick  Iron  and  Steel  Works  to  make  the 
finest  Bessemer-steel  products  entirely  from  German  materials,  of  which 
the  neighboring  Oeorgs-Marien  furnace,  with  its  iron  rich  in  manganese, 
faroishes  the  larger  part;  and  though  from  economical  considerations 
the  use  of  English  pig-iron  is  not  whollj*^  dispensed  with,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  when  the  production  of  Bessemer  pig-iron  equals  the 
demand,  the  continental  manufacturers  of  Bessemer  steel  can  dispense 
with  foreign  products. 

Hie  prejudice  which  has  long  existed  against  the  employment  of  Ger- 
man materials  for  steel-manufacture,  as  well  as  the  hesitation  of  the 
managers  of  railroads  to  employ  Bessemer  steel  in  the  construction  of 
roads,  cars,  &c.,  have  both  been  overcome,  and  if  Bessemer  steel  cannot 
^>e  used  in  the  manufacture  of  all  other  steel  articles,  its  present  im- 
proved quality  allows  it  not  only  to  be  used  for  rails,  but  also  to  com- 
pete most  successfully  with  crucible  steel  in  the  general  manufacture  of 
tires,  axles,  and  other  forgings,  on  account  of  its  greater  cheapness. 
Axles  made  entirety  of  German  pig-iron  have  been  tested  by  the  royal 
directors  of  the  Bergisch-Miirkische  Kailroad,  and  have  grandly  with- 
>^tood  the  very  severe  tests  of  falling  weights. 

The  problem  of  making  such  a  product  from  material  the  behavior  of 
which  in  the  different  processes  was  uncertain  was  certainly  a  difficult 
one,  but  the  managing  engineer,  Mr.  Schemman,  has  by  perseverance 
sneeeeded  in  overcoming  all  the  obstacles  and  difficulties,  after  many 
nnsuccessful  experiments,  and  has  solved  the  problem. 
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The  converter  linings,  the  blast-pipes,  and  all  other  requisites  maile  of 
fire-clay  which  are  elsewhere  used  for  the  casting  of  steel,  as  well  as 
the  best  of  the  imported  furnace*linings,  especially  proved  themselves 
to  be  of  inferior  quality,  and  only  after  all  those  and  other  requisites  iu 
improved  quality  were  manufactured  at  the  home  works  could  the  steel 
produced  reach  a  perfection  which  will  with  difficulty  be  surpassed. 
The  converter-linings  which  are  ma^e  here  have  sometimes  withstood 
75  charges,  and  on  an  average  50  charges. 

Tires  of  2,420™™  diameter  are  made  from  a  massive  block  of  steel  by 
punching  a  hole  and  rolling. 

Rails,  which  are  usually  rolled  60  feet  long,  can,  if  necessary,  be  made 
100  feet  long. 

The  piece  of  a  heavy  shaft  exhibited  represents  some  which  have  been 
lately  made  for  Westphalia,  and  which  were  forged  with  a  fifteen-ton 
trip-hammer. 

The  adoption  of  new  and  improved  machinery  at  the  Osnabriick  Steel 
Works,  the  fortunate  location  of  the  different  departments  of  the  works 
in  relation  to  one  another,  the  increased  facilities  for  production  on 
account  of  the  additional  buildings  now  in  process  of  erection,  the 
making  of  new  products,  such  as  rolling  steel,  spring-steel,  sheet-steel, 
&c.,  in  connection  with  the  central  location  at  the  junction  of  three 
railroads,  the  proximity  of  furnaces  and  coalmines,  with  property  around 
the  works  already  purchased  for  further  enlargements,  secure  to  these 
works  a  very  successful  future,  and  especially  as  local  conditions  allow 
cheaper  living  than  is  possible  elsewhere,  and  therefore  allow  steel  to 
be  more  economically  produced. 

geoegs-maeien-hOtte  company. 

04.  The  Georgs-Marien  Mining  and  Smelting  Company,  in  addition  to 
its  very  interesting  exhibition  of  ores,  iron,  mining-maps,  and  section- 
of  furnaces,  published  a  very  full  description  of  the  property  of  the  com- 
pany, and  especially  of  the  benevolent  institutions  founded  for  the  beDeUt 
of  the  workmen.  This  brochure,  in  German,*  has  been  freely  drawn 
upon  for  the  following  information,  translated  from  its  pages. 

The  origin  and  development  of  the  works. — ^The  Georgs-Marien  Mining 
and  Metallurgical  Company  was  organized  in  the  year  1856,  as  a  joint 
stock  company  for  mining  iron-ore,  coal,  and  other  minerals,  and  also 
for  the  production  of  iron  and  other  materials  from  them. 

The  capital  stock  is  2,500,000  thalers,  of  which  1,500,000  thalers  wen^ 
immediately  expended,  and  050,000  thalers  more,  making  a  total  outlay 
of  2,150,000  thalers.    Besides  this,  a  loan  of  700,000  thalers  was  ojd 
tracted,  but  which  is  now  being  rapidly  paid.    The  company  bought,  in 
1856,  the  mining-privileges  of  their  present  property,  "HeUgel  I,*'  a  bed 

*  Beachreibung  der  Verhdltniaae  und  Einrichtungm  dtr  Georga-Maritn-HUtU  M  0«Ha&r^ri. 
Aussgcaiellt  unter  Gruppe  If  Nro,  8G42.  auf  der  Internationalen  AustieUung  (iiineR  im  Ja^^' 
1873.    Osnahruck,  Druck  von  J.  G.  KisUrgj  1  ^3.    4to.    Pp.  21.    FHtes. 
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uf  irouore,  contalDing  4,815,500  sqaare  meters,  at  Beckerode,  near  Os. 
Dabriick,  with  the  farnaces  aad  macbiaeworks  that  were  upon  it.  The 
company  also  bought  varioas  other  beds  of  clay  and  bog-iron  ore  in  the 
coaoty  of  Osnabriick,  and  received,  in  1856,  a  grant  of  the  coal  and  iron 
fields  of  Giiickanf^  in  1857,  of  those  in  Dorenberg,  and  in  185S,  of  those 
ia  Hilterberg.  These  fields  together  have  an  area  of  48,220,000  sqaare 
meters.  Moreover,  in  1805,  the  company  reiceived  a  grant  of  the  iron- 
beds  of  Hiigel  II,  with  an  area  of  3,721,000  square  meters. 

The  iron-ore  beds  HQgel  I  and  Hiigel  II  lie  on  the  so-called  Hiigel, 
which  is  a  mountain-ridge  (one  of  the  spurs  of  the  Tentoburger  forest) 
ODe  and  a  half  miles  southwest  from  the  city  of  Oiuabruck.  Brown  and 
spathic  iron-ores  are  chiefly  obtained  from  them. 

The  coalfields  of  Gllickanf,  Dorenberg,  and  Hilterbcrg  lie  in  the  forest 
clay-formation  of  the  Osning  Mountains,  or  the  Burger  Mountains, 
ODe  aud  a  half  to  two  miles  southeast  of  the  city  of  Osnabriick. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  company  to  connect  all  their  mines  of  coal 
aud  iron  by  a  railroad  running  east  and  west,  and  then  to  establish  at 
some  suitable  point  extensive  smelting-works,  which  should  be  inde* 
l>eodeDt  of  the  precarious  production  of  charcoal,  and  be  supplied  with 
eoke.  The  location  of  these  works  was  especially  dependent  upon  a  suf- 
ileieut  supply  of  running  water,  which  was  found  in  the  valley  of  the 
Diite.  The  space  for  the  location  of  the  works  was  purchased  from  the 
government  of  Hanover. 

The  building  of  the  works  was  rapidly  carried  forward,  and  in  1858  a 
ooke-famace  was  in  operation.  The  transportation  of  the  materials  from 
the  iron-ore  fields  at  HUgel,  and  the  coal  fields  at  Oesede  and  Borgloh, 
was  done  at  that  time  by  horse-power  on  roads  constructed  by  the  com- 
pany. 

The  great  amount  of  water  in  the  Dlite  Valley,  and  the  insufficiency 
of  the  machinery  for  its  control,  made  the  working  of  the  coal-mines 
t'ocalfarly  difficult  and  expensive.  Coal  could  be  obtained  cheaper  from 
Dortmund,  and  in  1866  the  working  of  the  coal-mines  of  the  Diite  was 
pronsionally  stopped.  The  same  combination  of  circumstances  worked 
agaiust  the  other  coal-mines,  so  that  after  due  deliberation  the  plan  of 
building  a  railroad  betwean  the  works  and  the  coal-mines  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  construction  of  a  railroad  between  the  works  and  the 
inines  at  Hiigel  and  the  Westphalian  collieries  was  taken  up  with  vigor, 
aud  in  1870  railroad  communication  was  established  with  the  great  thor- 
ou-;hfare  of  the  Coln-Mindener  Kailroad. 

The  construction  of  the  Hamm-Osnabriick  Bailroad,  which  is  now  pro- 
TOssing,  will  connect  the  coal-mines  of  the  company  directly  with  all 
other  points,  and  will  enable  the  company  to  work  them  to  advantage. 

The  company  has  now  the  sole  management  of  the  railroad  between 
Oesede  and  Hasbergen,  and  also  that  from  Domprobst  and  Sundern  to 
Hotbenberg,  and  uses'upon  these  railroads  five  locomotives  and  hun- 
dreds of  freight-cars,  besides  passenger-cars  j  and  they  use  the  same  not 
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only  for  tbeir  own  business,  bat  do  a  steadily-growing  general  carrying- 
basiness. 

The  working  of  the  little  charcoal-furnace  and  rolling-mill  at  Becke- 
rode  has  been  suspended  and  superseded  by  coke-burning  furnaces. 
The  price  of  charcoal  is  constantly  rising,  while  the  quality  of  coke  is 
rapidly  improving,  and  therefore  the  company  is  able  to  prodace  a 
better  quality  of  pig-iron  at  a  much  less  cost  than  formerly. 

The  products  of  the  Georgs-^Marien  Works  have  been  principally  sold 
to  the  steel,  puddling,  and  rolling  works  of  Westphalia  for  the  roana- 
facture  of  articles  of  the  best  quality.  The  iron  competes  favorably 
with  the  better  kinds  of  pig-iron  from  Seigerland. 

The  rolling-mill  and  machine-works  at  Beckerode  were  too  small  and 
their  sales  too  insignificant  to  justify  their  continuance.  These  works 
were  therefore  incorporated  with  the  Georgs-Marien  Works,  which  were 
then  approaching  completion ;  and  the  Beckerode  shops  were  used  for 
the  construction  of  steam-boilers,  mostly  for  home  use,  and  in  repairing 
machinery,  using  a  small  water-power  as  motor,  while  some  of  their 
workmen  with  their  families  lived  in  the  house  of  the  company  at  Beck- 
erode or  in  the  neighboring  villages. 

Although  the  Georgs-Marien  Works  -have  not  yet  reached  their  full 
development,  either  in  their  means  or  their  production,  in  conseqaenoe 
of  the  imperfection  of  communication,  yet  the  size  and  technical 
arrangements,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  their  productions,  and,  not 
the  least  consideration,  the  number  of  workmen  employed  and  the  ex- 
cellent accommodations  for  their  welfare  and  happiness,  give  the  works 
a  right  to  claim  a  conspicuous  place  among  their  competitors. 

The  company  owns,  besides  the  already-mentioned  railroads  and  eqaip- 
ments,  6  finished  blast-farnaces,  of  which  5  are  in  blast,  each  haviog 
3  hot  blasts,  each  one  of  which  has  a  heating-surface  of  140  sqaare 
meters,  the  apparatus  being  of  a  peculiar  construction,  made  with  hang- 
ing pipes.  There  are  14  crushing-machines  and  5  horizontal  blast- 
engines. 

There  are,  besides  these,  various  other  stationary  engines  for  differeni 
purposes,  with  54  boilers  of  different  construction,  having  together  3,700 
square  meters  of  heating-surface  and  2,500  horse-power.  The  requisite 
coke  is  produced  by  300  coke-furnaces,  and  the  gas  thus  obtained  h 
used  as  fuel  for  the  boilers.  A  machine-shop  and  foundery  are  employed 
as  an  auxiliary  to  the  works  and  the  mines,  for  the  manufacture  of  tbe 
tubes,  ore-breakers,  machines,  &c.,  that  are  needed.  The  machinesbop 
has  an  engine  and  about  40  working  machines,  and  all  the  apparata5 
necessary  for  the  construction  and  repairing  of  engines  and  machines 
Its  annual  production  is  estimated  to  be  worth  130,000  thalers.  Tbe 
foundery  has  a  blast-cylinder,  2  Irish  cupola-furnaces  capable  of  melting 
from  3,500  to  5,000  kilograms  per  hour,  derricks,  and  all  the  acces- 
sary apparatus,  and  is  capable  of  producing  two  million  kilograms  of 
castings  per  annum. 
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The  blast-farnacea  prodaced  ia  1872  53,118,100  kilograms  of  pig- 
iron,  ralaed  at  1,882,000  thaler;  while  ia  1867  the  production  was  but 
32^73,890  kilograms,  valued  at  920,000  thaler. 

It  shoald  be  noted  that  of  this  production,  in  1872,  70  per  cent,  was 
BessenHer  pig,  and  30  per  cent,  was  a  good  quality  for  puddling,  while, 
in  1867, 28  per  cent,  was  Bessemer  pig,  and  72  per  cent,  was  good  pud- 
dling-iron. 

By  means  of  a  peculiar  contrivance  connected  with  the  blast-furnaces 
the  greater  part  of  the  slag  from  them  is  granulated,  and  thus  it  is  capa- 
ble of  being  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  for  example,  as  a  packing 
aroQDd  railroad-sleepers,  in  the  manufacture  of  mortar,  good  bricks,  &o. 

A  new  contrivance,  the  invention  of  the  director,  Mr.  LUvmann,  is  of 
^reat  value.  The  front  hearth  of  the  coking-furnaces  is  done  away  with, 
and  the  furnaces  are  tightly  closed  by  a  form  made  of  slag  and  cooled 
Tith  water. 

Tlie  company  is  erecting  gas-works,  to  make  sufficient  for  1,000  burn- 
ers.  It  will  be  used  in  the  works  and  the  colony  of  laborers. 

Tbe  raising  and  transportation  of  the  ore  is  done  by  7  stationary 
engines  and  5  locomotives,  run  by  18  steam-boilers,  having  a  heating- 
sorface  of  501  sqaare  meters,  not  counting  8  horse-power  above  and  4 
borse-iK)wer  nnder  ground,  in  addition  to  that  mentioned. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  ore  raised  at  Hligel  in  1867  and  in  1872 
vere: 


Year. 

#re,    kilo- 
grams. 

Value, 
thalers. 

Irfn 

160, 722, 000 
222, 769, 385 

69,964 
183, 590 

Ii72 

The  whole  works  of  the  Oeorgs-Marien  Company  employ  1  general 
director,  1  metallurgical  director,  1  mining  director,  1  director  of  the 
machine- works,  35  men  for  overseers  and  office- service,  and  1,600  work- 
men, distributed  as  follows : 

At  the  blast-furoaces 450 

At  the  foundery 80 

At  the  machine-shop 140 

On  the  railroad 80 

Carpenters,  builders,  masons 110 

iBners  at  Hugel  I 650 

Day  laborers 90 


1,600 

The  company  was  awarded  a  medal  at  the  International  Exhibition 
M  London  in  1862,  and  in  1867  it  received  a  silver  medal  at  the  exhibi- 
tion in  Paris,  for  the  good  quality  of  the  pig-iron  produced. 
7 1 
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The  prosperity  of  the  works  is  shown  by  the  dividends  paid  to  the 
stockholders  in  the  past  foar  years,  as  follows :  1868-*00, 10  per  cent; 
1869-70, 10  per  cent. ;  1870-71,  8  per  cent ;  1871-72, 16  per  cent. 

65.  Institutions  and  associations  fob  the  physical  and  men- 
tal WELFABE  OF  THE  WOBKIifEN   AT   GEOBOS-MABIEN-HOtTE'.— The 

Georgs-Marien  Joint-Stock  Company  differs  very  materially  from  most 
manufactnriDg  companies  in  that  it  not  only  aims  to  give  the  share- 
holders the  largest  dividends  possible,  but  besides  its  indastrialparposes 
it  seeks  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes,  by  formiug  a 
commauity  of  them,  and  establishing  and  supporting  for  them  charches^ 
schools,  clubs,  associations,  and  other  beneficial  institutions.  Deeming 
this  the  surest  way  of  accomplishing  its  purposes,  the  company  has  made 
this  work  one  of  its  first  and  chief  efforts. 

The  company  was  obliged  to  create  a  new  industry  in  a  part  of  the 
country  where  the  prospects  for  the  future  were  good  enough  to  jastifv 
considerable  preparations  and  the  attempt  to  benefit  the  poor  laboriDg 
classes  of  the  surrounding  villages. 

This  was  a  great  undertaking,  for  at  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the 
works  they  were  at  the  distance  of  a  half  an  hour's  ride  from  the  larger 
country  roads,  and  could  only  be  reached  by  primitive  lanes  and  bj- 
ways,  as  was  also  the  case  with  the  small  villages.  Therefore  roads 
had  to  be  constructed  to  the  newly-acquired  coal-fields  and  iron-mines, 
while  all  the  old  roads  had  to  be  improved. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  district  were  for  the  most  part  farmers,  and  for 
the  few  such  as  hai  spare  time  there  were  always  chances  enoagh  for 
employment  at  the  neighboring  coal-fields.  This  had  its  advantages 
for  them,  since  the  laborers  at  the  works  would  be  obliged  to  devote  all 
their  time  to  it,  while  at  the  coal-mines  the  mining  being  done  by  shifts, 
working  eight  hours  each,  they  had  sufficient  time  to  work  their  fields 
also.  Under  the  existing  circumstances  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  could  not  take  steady  employment  at  the  new  works,  and  erea 
those  who  might  have  done  so  could  only  be  prevailed  upon  by  the  offer 
of  higher  wages,  and  even  then  they  were  very  slow  to  come  and  begin 
work  for  the  ^'  strangers."  It  was,  therefore,  an  unavoidable  necessitr 
to  engage  laborers  from  remote  parts  of  the  country,  and  for  whom  iQ 
this  very  thinly-settled  district  habitations  and  boarding-facilities  conld 
not  be  found. 

66.  Houses. — Thus  the  company  was  forced  at  the  outset^  and  before 
any  technical  work  could  be  begun,  to  provide  houses  for  their  wort 
men,  on  a  plan  which  of  course  could  not  satisfy  all  demands  for  com* 
fortable  living,  but  which  would  permit  of  the  speediest  completion  aod 
give  shelter  to  as  many  as  possible.  These  houses  were  built  with  a 
frame- work  as  general  lodging-houses,  but  so  that  they  might  afterward 
be  converted  into  dwellings  by  the  erection  of  partitions.  Nineteen  of 
these  houses  were  so  built,  and  are  known  as  ^^  lodging-houses." 

Afterward,  as  the  number  of  steady  and  settled  employes  increasedt 
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and  there  was  more  opportanity  for  deliberation  and  forethought  in 

building,  more  regard  could  be  given  to  the  lasting  comfort  of  the 

workiogmen.  Houses  were  built  upon  the  same  plan,  for  but  two  fam- 
ilies, and  60  that  each  family  had  a  separate  entrance,  shed,  and  yard. 
The  disadvantages  of  these  houses  were  the  same  as  with  the  lodging- 
houses:  slight  frames,  low  ceilings,  small  windows,  and  insufficient 
rentilatioD.  Then  the  sheds  for  stabling,  &c.,  were  so  closely  connected 
with  the  houses  that  they  were  unhealthy  and  not  durable. 

After  finishing  the  above-described  dwellings  in  1859,  the  company 
decided  not  to  enlarge  the  colony  on  this  plan,  believing  that  the  work- 
meocooldbe  induced  to  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and 
seeare  for  themselves  an  independent  homestead,  and  that  the  company 
would  thereby  secure  a  set  of  steady,  interested  laborers.  To  this  end 
A  boilding-plot  of  thirty  square  rods,  at  a  standard  price,  and  an  ad- 
vauce  of  cash  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  the  proposed  building,  was  offered 
to  each  workman.  The  workman  had  to  pay  4  per  cent,  interest  on 
this  SODS,  and,  moreover,  allow  the  company  to  retain  and  apply  such  a 
proportion  of  his  monthly  earnings  that  the  property  would  be  un- 
incumbered in  the  course  of  fifteen  years. 

The  conditions  for  the  granting  of  the  loan  were — 

1st.  That  the  plan  of  the  proposed  house  should  have  the  approval  of 
the  architect  appointed  by  the  company. 

2d.  That  the  building  of  the  house  should  be  under  the  supervision 
and  control  of  the  company's  architect,  in  order  to  protect  the  builder 
agaiost  fraud,  and  in  order  that  the  company's  money  should  be  ex- 
pended for  this  stated  purpose  only. 

3d.  That  the  laborer  should  himself  furnish  a  part  of  the  neces- 
sary capitaL 

This  last  clause  was  never  fully  enforced,  and  this  was  the  first  cause 
which  led  to  the  failure  of  this  plan. 

^erjsoon  after  the  adoption  of  this  plan  a  number  of  workmen  made 
application  to  obtain  the  offered  privilege  and  to  build  their  own  houses. 
Ib  the  course  of  building  it  would  often  be  the  case  that  enlargements 
vouid  be  made,  and  alterations  of  the  original  plan,  which  would  de- 
nand  a  greater  outlay  than  at  first  contemplated.  Then  the  furnishing 
«f  the  new  house  would  cost  much  more  than  was  expected.  In  almost 
*^ery  case  the  capital  needed  from  the  company  exceeded  the  original 
'emand.  It  resulted  that  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  the  monthly 
factions  from  the  wages  were  too  burdensome  for  many  of  the  men, 
*>^)as  a  natural  consequence,  some  of  the  houses  were  sold  to  third 
pities  who  Vrere  not  interested  in  the  success  of  the  company,  and 
fliereby  the  good  intentions  of  the  latter  were  more  or  less  frustrated. 

To  avoid  these  evils,  the  third  clause  was  amended  so  as  to  read  that 
tt«  applicant  for  a  lot  and  loan  should  possess  at  least  a  half  of  the 
'Med  capital.  Under  this  condition  it  was  thotight  that  the  builder 
^"wld  at  least  be  more  considerate  in  the  use  of  his  means;  but  the  re- 
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salt  of  this  experiment  was  the  totar suspension  of  baildiDg  by  the 
workmen,  and  the  company  was  again  forced  to  erect  houses  for  their 
men,  although  much  against  its  inclination.  Afterdueconsideratiou.a 
new  and  well-approved  plan  was  adopted,  and  upon  it  sixteen  Dew 
dwellings  were  built  as  an  experiment,  and  these  having  given  entire 
satisfaction,  the  number  will  be  increased  in  the  course  of  this  year  by 
the  addition  of  forty-four  more. 

The  dwellings  are  judiciously  separated  from  one  another,  as  they 
also  are  from  the  sheds,  yards,  &c.  The  entrances  to  the  houses  are 
opposite  each  other ;  the  rooms  are  high  and  airy.  On  the  first  floor  are 
a  sitting-room,  bed-room,  and  kitchen ;  on  the  upper  floor  either  one 
large  chamber  or  two  small  ones.  The  cellar  is  large  enough  to  hold 
the  winter-stores,  and  is  entered  from  the  kitchen.  The  shed  has  t«ro 
compartments — one  for  a  pig  and  one  for  a  goat,  and  room  above  for 
winter-fodder.  A  garden  of  from  15  to  20  square  rods  is  connected 
with  each  dwelling. 

The  walls  of  the  houses  are  made  of  the  bricks  made  of  slag,  and  a 
space  of  2^  inches  is  left  between  the  walls,  rendering  the  dwellings  per- 
fectly dry. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  adaptation  and  desirableness  of  these  dwell- 
ings to  the  workmen  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  it  is  looked  upon  d&  a 
reward  and  a  special  privilege  to  obtain  one  from  the  company. 

The  officers  of  the  company,  who  originally  had  to  live  either  in  lodg 
ing-houses  or  other  public  places,  are  now  also  better  provided  for. 
Special  buildings  have  been  erected  for  them.  These  houses  eontaia  oa 
the  first  floor  five  rooms  and  two  chambers,  and  on  the  upper  floor  six 
more  rooms.  In  the  basement  are  the  kitchen,  pantry,  and  cellar  room 
In  the  rear  are  sheds  similar  to  those  of  the  laborers,  with  a  garden 
plot  of  about  thirty  square  rods,  for  the  cultivation  of  vegetables.  The 
company  owns  now  six  houses  for  officers,  and  one  so-called  directors 
house. 

Differing  a  little  from  the  above-described  family  double  direlliugs 
are  the  houses  for  the  foremen  and  lower  officers  of  the  works.  Tbeyj 
contain  two  sitting-rooms,  two  chambers,  and  basement.  There  art 
now  four  of  these  houses  built,  and  four  more  in  the  course  of  erectioo* 
which  will  be  finished  this  year.  The  possession  by  the  compauy  of  >o 
much  fertile  land  enables  them  to  lease  to  their  workmen  who  desire  t 
a  plot  of  ground  for  farming,  and  this  has  proved  to  be  a  great  advaii 
tage  to  them.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  in  this  way  eighty  acres 
of  rough  land  have  been  cleared  and  made  suitable  for  cultivation*  i*' 
converted  into  building-lots.  The  land  is  leased  at  a  fixed  price,  an  1 
the  different  lot«  distributed  by  ballot  among  the  workmen. 

As  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  works  are  too  distant  from  othd 
communities  to  receive  from  them  any  of  the  benefits  of  social  life,  I' 
was  therefore  necessary  to  organize  an  independent  community,  and  *  • 
provide  means  for  the  solemnization  of  marriage,  baptism,  and  dea-li 
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The  DOW  existing  commuuity  was  orgaDized  iu  1860  under  the  name  of 
•'  6eorgs-3Iarien-Hii  tte." 

It  is  eTident  that  a  united  community  can  only  exist  as  such  when 
properly  provided  with  all  the  requisite  arrangements  and  necessary 
iQstitatioQS  for  the  bodily,  mental,  and  moral  welfare  of  its  members, 
>Qch  as  churches,  schools,  hospitals,  and  other  associations. 

67.  Schools  at  Oeorgs-Marien-HiUie. — In  January,  1857,  the  first 
evangelical  private  school  was  opened  with  22  children,  and  at  Easter, 
in  1862,  the  same  was  re-opened  as  a  public  school  with  two  classes 
and  180  children.  For  this  purpose  an  evangelical  school  society  was 
formed,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  villages  were 
received,  whose  children  had,  till  that  time,  received  their  education  in 
the  existing  Soman  Catholic  schools  and  their  religious  institutions  in 
tlie  city  of  Osnabriick,  some  five  miles  distant.  There  are,  at  present, 
some  280  children  in  the  community  schools,  divided  into  four  classes, 
Quderfoar  good  teachers.  Another  school,  situated  near  the  iron-mines 
at  Fothenberg,  has  been  established  by  the  company. 

The  school-house  building  contains  four  large  school-rooms,  one  con- 
firmatory, three  dwellings  for  married  teachers,  and  one  dwelling  for  an 
numarried  one,  which  can,  when  needed,  be  easily  converted  into 
Another  large  school-room  for  a  fifth  class  by  taking  down  the  partition. 
Tlie  soathern  part  of  the  building  was  erected  in  1864,  and  consisted  of 
tB-o  large  school-rooms,  which,  when  the  large  double  folding-doors 
«'ere  opened,  were  converted  iuto  one,  aod  used  for  prayer-meetings. 
In  1S63  the  third  class-room,  and  in  1833  the  fourth  class-room,  were 
added. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  school  soon  made  the  room  too  small,  and 
prorisioQ  had  to  be  made  for  the  increase  of  pupils  by  obtaining  rooms 
in  private  houses,  and  it  was  only  possible  in  1872  to  finish  the  northern 
part  of  the  building  and  unite  all  classes  under  a  single  roof.  For  the 
ac<;oraniodation  of  the  Catholic  members  of  the  community,  represented 
by  about  60  children,  the  company  established  a  temporary  school  in 
1^71.  This  house  contains  a  large  school-room,  which  is  also  used  for 
divine  worship,  and  also  apartments  for  the  teacher. 

The  directors  of  the  company  are  the  patrons  of  the  evangelical  school, 
and  this  gives  them  the  privilege  of  nominating  three  teachers,  the  other 
being  chosen  by  the  state. 

68.  Churches. — As  already  stated,  the  rooms  of  the  evangelical  school- 
koase,  as  well  as  of  the  Catholic,  were  constructed  with  the  intention  of 
^ing  them  provisionally  for  divine  service.  Although  the  need  of  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  was  keenly  felt  by  the  members  of  the  community, 
«nce  the  nearest  place  of  worship  was  about  five  miles  distant,  it  was 
■otQDtil  1867  that  an  evangelical,  and  until  1873  that  a  Eoman,  priest 
^Id  he  engaged,  and  the  building  of  churches  is  now  taken  in  hand 
*>?  the  respective  congregations. 

^*  Ii^iiutrial  schools. — ^Near  the  elementary  school  there  is  a  high  or 
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advanced  school  for  the  older  boys  and  the  yoanger  workmen.  Instruc- 
tipn  is  given  by  the  regular  teachers,  and  by  the  engineers  of  the  com- 
pany, on  every  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday  evening ;  also,  on  San- 
day  mornings  before  church-time.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  following: 
branches:  German  and  English  languages,  technical  and  ornamenuil 
drawing,  arithmedc,  writing,  physics,  and  cosmogony.  The  younger 
workmen  during  their  apprenticeship  are  obliged  to  attend  this  school 
which  numbers,  at  present,  about  30  pupils. 

A  girls'  industrial  school  has  also  been  established,  where,  nnder  the 
guidance  of  a  female  teacher  and  some  of  the  able  housewives  of  the 
officials,  the  girls  are  instructed  in  knitting,  sewing,  and  all  other  nece:>- 
sary  handiwork. 

Similar  schools  have  been  established  also  at  the  colony  Bothenberg 
for  young  miners  and  girls,  and  they  are  well  patronized. 

70.  Libraries. — Close  by  the  schools  stand  the  public  libraries.  They 
were  founded  in  1862,  and  contain  now  about  800  volumes,  some  of 
which  are  very  valuable.  The  first  and  second  teachers  of  the  evangel- 
ical schools  act  as  librarians.  The  books  are  in  great  demand  by  the 
workmen,  especially  during  the  long  winter  evenings. 

71.  Court  of  jmtice. — We  cannot  close  this  account  of  the  iustitntioos 
of  the  community  without  mentioning  the  peculiar  court  of  justice  wbicli 
is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  in  the  place. 

The  court  of  justice,  or  the  peace  society,  strives  for  an  adjustment  of 
all  controversies,  without  the  intervention  of  the  courts  -and  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  law.    Members  of  this  society  are — 

1st.  All  the  employes  of  the  company. 

2d.  All  others  who  dwell  on  the  company's  grounds,  and  who  hav(' 
pledged  themselves  by  signing  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  thi- 
society. 

For  the  settlement  of  all  dififerences  between  the  members,  nine  jn> 
tices  of  the  peace  are  chosen  from  among  the  members  of  the  societ>. 
t3  serve  for  the  term  of  one  year.    The  meeting  of  this  court  is  not 
held  at  definite,  stated  times,  but  whenever  required,  and  the  time  of 
meeting  is  made  known  by  public  proclamation. 

The  members  of  the  society  are  bound,  in  all  dififerences  between 
themselves,  to  call  on  this  court  before  entering  suit  in  any  other  coart 
of  law,  or  before  denouncing  one  another.    The  parties  must  appear 
personally,  and  all  counselors,  except  members  of  the  family,  are  ei 
eluded. 

This  court  of  public  peace  was  founded  in  1865,  and  had  in  the  be- 
ginning its  hands  full  of  minor  cases  of  every  kind  and  description,  but 
the  fact  that  its  decisions  were  impartial  and  plain,  and  that  the  goiltj 
parties  had  to  submit  generally  to  a  severe  rebuke  in  the  presence  of  a 
great  number  of  their  friends  and  comrades,  caused  it  to  be  feared  eveo 
more  than  the  courts  of  the  state. 

'  72.  The  worJcingmen^8  association. — This  society  is  based  upoa  the  mn 
tual-benefit  plan.    It  secures  to  its  members — 
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M  edical  aid  and  care,  free  of  expense  in  case  of  sickness. 

2i1.  Compensation  for  wages  lost  daring  sickness,  at  the  rate  of  one- 
half  the  regnlar  wages,  at  the  maximum  of  12^  silbergroschen  per  day. 

3d.  A  life-long  pension  to  invalid  members  of  from  20  to  50  per  cent. 
of  their  ordinary  wages,  and  even  the  whole  amount  of  wages  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  ;  25  thaler  per  month  is  the  highest. 

4th.  One-third  of  the  pension  of  a  deceased  member  to  his  widow. 

5th.  Support  and  education  for  the  children  of  deceased  or  invalid 
members  until  confirmation,  (generally  at  the  age  of  14.)  In  exceptional 
cases  support  is  given  even  till  they  have  reached  the  age  of  20  years. 

6th.  Assistance  at  burials;  sometimes  payment  of  the  whole  expense 

The  funds  of  the  society  are  divided  into  three  classes— 1st.  Sickness- 
fand;  2d.  Pension-fund;  and,  3d.  Capital-fund. 

Erery  workman  has  to  contribute  to  the  first  class.  They  can  con- 
tribute to  the  second  class  under  certain  conditions.  All  those  who  con- 
tribute to  the  first  fund  only  are  designated  as  '^  unsettled  "  workmen, 
while  those  i^ho  contribute  to  both  funds  are  classified  as  ^< settled'' 
workmen. 

In  1872^ the  association  numbered  1,535  members;  <' settled'- mem- 
bers, 412;  invalids,  2;  widows,  13;  children  to  be  supported,  4G. 

There  were  spent  in  1872 : 

Thaler. 

In  cases  of  sickness 11,115 

Pensions 770 

Exceptional  support 112 

Burial  expenses 92 

Society  expenses  and  sundries 443 

12, 572 
Income  .... 20, 217 

Surplus ...• 7,645 

The  cash  capital  of  the  association,  exclusive  of  furniture,  amounted 
to  39,063  thaler  at  the  end  of  the  year  1872. 

73.  Hospital, — For  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  sick,  a  well-fur- 
nif^hed  hospital  is  provided.  It  is  under  the  care  of  an  excellent  resident 
physician  and  nurses,  and  has  a  drug-store  attached.  The  hospital  was 
At  first  located  in  one  of  the  lodging-houses,  but  now  is  in  an  inde- 
pendent building  erected  for  the  purpose  by  the  company,  and  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  "  Workingmen's  Association,"  free  of  charge. 

For  all  t^huical  establishments  of  this  magnitude  a  hospital  is 
indispensable,  and  especially  is  it  important  here ;  for  the  workmen  are 
scattered  over  a  large  area,  so  that  it  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  the  physician  to  pay  the  necessary  attention  to  his 
patients  in  case  of  accident  or  severe  sickness.  In  the  year  1872  there 
^ere  3,345  cases  of  sickness,  making  an  aggregate  of  17,396  days  of 
sickness,  to  which  the  physician  would  never  have  been  able  to  attend 
were  it  not  for  the  hospital. 
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The  hospital  steward  is  the  assistant  to  the  physiciaQf  and  he  pro- 
vides for  the  inmates  at  certain  fixed  rates  of  compensation.  There 
are  two  nurses.  Charges  are  made  to  the  workmen  according  to  their 
earnings,  the  company  paying  at  the  least  one-half  of  all  that  paid  by 
the  workmen. 

The  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Workiugmen's  Association  is 
under  the  control  of— 

1st.  A  board,  consisting  of  four  members,  two  of  whom  are  chosen  by 
the  workmen,  and  the  other  two  by  the  superintendent  of  the  works. 

2d.  A  certain  number  (at  present  four)  of  the  older  regular  or  settled 
workmen. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  strange  that  so  small  an  amount  has  been 
paid  from  the  relief-fund  of  the  association  for  the  aid  of  its  members ; 
but,  besides  this  fund,  there  are  several  other  funds  from  which,  under 
the  able  administration  of  the  board,  large  sums  are  given  for  the  wel- 
fare and  benefit  of  the  workmen. 

The  principal  of  these  funds  is  the  "  workingmen's  deposit-fund,'* 
which  was  established  by  a  donation  of  4,000  thaler  in  18G6,  and  dona- 
tions have  been  made  most  liberally  by  the  stockholders,  and  were  2,827 
thaler  in  amount  in  1867 ;  6,502  in  1868 ;  6,776  in  1869 ;  5,830  in  1870; 
10,979  in  1871 ;  6,823  in  1872.  The  accounts  of  the  board  which  con- 
trols these  funds  are  examined  by  a  supervising  co  mmittee  appointed 
bv  the  stockholders. 

The  other  five  funds  are  mostly  for  special  purposes ;  one,  for  instance. 

for  the  education  of  the  sons  of  workmen  who  prove  able  and  worthy; 

one  to  give  Christmas  presents  to  poor  children ;  o  ne  for  extra  sapport 

of  orphans.    All  these  funds  are  under  the  controlling  supervision  oi 

the  directors  of  the  works. 

Besides  those  organizations  which,  like  the  workingmen's  associatiou. 
are  supported  by  fixed  dues  from  the  workmen  who  belong  to  them,  and 
by  donations  from  other  interested  parties,  there  are  other  very  bene£ 
cial  organizations  which  have  been  established  by  the  administration  oi 
the  works.    One  of  these  is  the — 

74.  Store-union. — ^This  is  established  for  the  pu  rpose  of  enabling  \u 
members  to  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life  of  good  quality  and  at  reasoo* 
able  prices,  and  thereby  to  enable  them  to  lessen  t  heir  daily  expenses, 
and  effect  a  saving.  To  this  end  contracts  were  made  with  different 
trading-houses  and  store-keepers,  binding  them  to  sell  good  articles  »t 
fixed  prices,  and  at  a  certain  percentage  on  the  cost.  The  associatioD 
has  also  opened  stores  itself,  such  as  grocery,  hardware,  shoe,  crockery- 
stores,  &c.  A  bakery  was  established  in  1872,  and  a  butchers  stand  i^ 
being  started. 

Every  workman  who  will  comply  with  the  rules  and  regulations cau 
become  a  member.  All  the  goods  bought  at  the  stores  of  the  assoria 
tion  or  of  the  traders  under  its  control  are  paid  for  on  delivery  with 
tokens,  which  are  afterward  exchanged  at  the  treasury  of  the  company 
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fur  cash,  and  entered  on  the  account  of  the  buyer.  The  profits  made 
by  the  stores  in  trade  are  divided  among  the  members  according  to  the 
amoant  of  goods  entered  upon  their  pass-books.  When  this  dividend 
is  due  they  can  draw  the  sum  to  their  credit  above  three  thaler  at  the 
treasury,  or  it  can  remain  there  bearing  5  per  cent,  interest,  but  the 
amoQQt  must  not  exceed  300  thaler,  as  this  is  the  limit  of  capital  of 
one  individual  in  the  store-union,  allowed  by  the  constitution. 

This  union  is  managed  by  a  board  of  seven  directors,  four  at  least  of 
whom  are  chosen  from  among  the  workiugmen.  As  the  storebuilding.s 
belong  at  present  to  the  company,  it  supervises  the  affairs  of  the  union, 
bat  the  control  will  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  association  as  soon  as 
the  reserve-funds  have  aocumulated  to  make  a  capital  sufficiently  large 
to  warrant  the  independent  maintenance  of  the  association. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of  business  done  by  the 
anioQ :  Capital  deposited  at  the  end  of  1872, 15,549  thalers.  Sales  in 
this  year,  17,768  thalers.  Clear  profits,  1,906  thalers,  which,  beiag  di< 
vided  among  the  members,  after  deducting  the  three  thaler  for  the  re- 
serve fund,  gave  to  each  man  a  profit  of  3.}  silbergroschen  to  every 
thaler  paid  out  in  tokens. 

75.  Lodging-lwuses, — As  beneficial  to  the  bodily  welfare  of  the  work- 
men, the  lodging-house  is  noticeable.  It  has  been  often  necessary  to 
eugage  largo  numbers  of  temporary  workmen  for  the  creation  of  exten- 
sive improvements,  and  at  such  times  the  want  of  places  for  lodging 
was  strongly  felt.  The  erection  of  barracks  helped  somewhat,  but  it  was 
soon  decided  to  furnish  for  this  purpose  permanent  substantial  buildings. 
The  first  buildings  for  this  purpose  were  erected  in  1870,  one  at  the 
colony  near  Bothenberg  iron-mines,  and  the  other  at  the  Georgs-Marien 
Works.  The  first-mentioned  will  soon  be  replaced  by  a  larger  one,  but 
the  latter  has  proved  sufficient.  Small  rooms  are  provided  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  young  men,  where  they  may  occupy  their  leisure 
hours  in  study  or  literary  pursuits  without  disturbance. 

76.  Club'Jiome. — Quite  recently  it  was  thought  possible  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  social  needs  of  the  workmen  by  building  a  club-house. 
This  building  is  for  the  accommodation  of  the  different  societies  and 
clubs ;  also  for  the  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  and  other  bodies. 
The  building  will  also  contain  some  apartments  where  the  young,  un- 
married officers  of  the  company  can  lodge.  The  smaller  hall  will  ac- 
commodate the  singing  and  orchestral  societies,  where  their  rehearsals 
<'aQ  take  place.  The  billiard  and  reading  rooms  are  free  to  members  of 
any  society.  A  small  hall  is  reserved  for  the  meetings  of  different 
hocieties  for  culture  or  education,  and  is  closed  against  all  but  members 
(Inriug  the  time  of  their  meetings.  About  the  building  are  grounds 
under  caltivation  for  a  park,  free  to  all  visitors.  A  walk  of  about 
fifteen  minates  through  this  park  leads  to  the  shooting-gallery.  A 
liowling-alley  is  near  by  the  club-house,  and  is  free  to  all  visitors,  save 
when  any  society  is  holding  a  sociable. 
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77.  The  turn  hall — This  hall  is  nearly  completed.  It  has  a  hall  13 
meters  long  and  7  meters  wide,  used  as  a  gymnasiam.  It  has  two 
rooms  for  the  storage  of  tarn  apparatus,  and  a  room  for  a  fire-engine, 
hose,  &c.  The  hall  and  the  surrounding  grounds  are  for  the  benefit  of 
the  scholars  of  the  public  schools  and  the  Turners'  Society. 

The  progress  in  the  development  of  social  life  and  habits  has  been 
very  rapid.  Already,  in  1861,  the  first  orchestral  society  was  started 
by  teachers,  officers,  and  workmen.  The  society  grew  rapidly,  and  was 
well  supported,  though  at  one  time  it  nearly  succumbed.  Kehearsals 
take  place  once  a  week,  and  every  six  or  eight  weeks  a  concert  is  given 
which  is  free  to  all  members,  and  to  tbeir  families  and  friends.  The 
entertainment  consists  of  orchestral  music,  solos,  and  singing.  Tbe 
directors  of  the  company  have  recently  engaged  a  musical  director  or 
leader,  whose  duties  are  to  give  instruction  to  the  different  musical 
societies  free  of  charge.  Encouraged  by  this,  a  brass  baud  has  been 
organized,  which  will  eventually  be  the  band  of  the  colony.  Especially 
worthy  of  note  is  the  "  Liedertafel  der  Oeorgs-Marien-HUttej^  a  singing- 
society  which  has,  not  only  by  its  numbers,  but  by  its  very  beneficial 
influence  upon  the  morality  of  the  community,  a  just  claim  to  superi- 
ority. Tbis  society  was  founded  in  1802,  and  has  among  its  members 
almost  the  whole  corps  of  officers  and  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  colony.  One  evening  in  the  week  is  devoted  to  rehearsals,  and 
every  six  or  eight  weeks  a  social  gathering,  enlivened  by  music,  song, 
declamation,  &c.,  is  held.  The  society  owns  a  large  collection  of  written 
music,  and  a  grand  piano.  A  branch  of  this  society  formed  exclusively 
of  workmen  devote  their  leisure  hours  to  the  cultivation  of  dramatic 
and  oratorical  talent,  and  by  their  successful  representations  they  have 
materially  assisted  in  the  entertainments  given  by  the  other  societies. 

A  rlfie-club  was  established  at  the  same  time.  It  gathered  abou: 
forty  members,  whopractice  weekly,  and  once  in  each  year  they  have  a 
prize-shooting;  and  this  custom  is  becoming  very  popular. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  better-educated  classes  among  the  different 
societies  that  there  was  a  lack  of  literary  and  scientific  culture,  and 
that  something  should  be  done  for  this  object.  Accordingly,  a  new 
society  was  formed  in  1870,  under  the  name  ^^Vereinigungy"  (union,) 
with  the  understanding  that  all  the  members  of  the  other  societies 
could  also  join  this  without  subjectin£[  themselves  to  much  expense. 
This  *^  union  "  soon  received  such  material  aid  from  the  directors  of  the 
works  that  they  could  offer  free  membership  to  all  members  of  the 
other  societies,  and  only  outsiders  are  obliged  to  pay  for  admission. 

In  their  weekly  meetings,  the  political  and  social  questions  of  the  day, 
matters  of  interest  to  the  works  or  colony,  are  discussed.  A  selection 
of  periodicals  is  furnished  for  the  free  use  of  the  members.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  connect  with  the  union  an  improvement  school  for  the  older 
workmen,  and  to  erect  a  building  for  the  purpose,  and  also  a  savings, 
bank. 
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The  DQioQ  arranges  for  three  or  foar  Ro-called  masical  evenings  in 
the  coarse  of  the  winter,  in  which  the  different  musical  societies  partici- 
pate, aod  in  exceptional  cases  outside  masicians  of  distinction. 

The"  Turnverein^  has  about  forty  members,  mostly  young  workmen, 
who  meet  once  or  twice  a  week.  By  building  a  new  hall  for  this  society, 
it  is  thought  that  the  additional  facilities  thus  afforded  will  increase  the 
number  of  members  of  this  most  useful  society. 

Among  the  societies  of  the  officers  of  the  works,  there  is  a  choir  or 
singing-club. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  the  different  societies,  the  board  of  direct- 
ors granted  certain  amounts  either  as  gifts  or  as  temporary  loans.  Now 
the  board  appropriates  a  certain  sum  annually,  granted  unconditionally 
for  the  benefit  of  the  societies,  reserving  for  themselves  only  the  right 
of  placing  a  veto  upon  the  appropriation  of  any  money  in  cases  where 
there  is  doubt  of  good  intention  in  the  appropriation. 

This  fhnd  is  controlled  by  the  entire  board  of  directors,  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  directors  of  all  the  different  societies,  by  which  the  re- 
quirements and  wants  of  every  society  are  duly  considered  and  the 
money  divided  accordingly. 

78.  The  following  official  statements  are  made  regarding  the  hospital, 
the  school,  and  dwelling-houses. 

ffospital. — The  hospital  is  arranged  for  32  beds  placed  in  four  large 
halls,  and  four  single  rooms  with  one  bed  each.  In  addition,  there  is  an 
isolated  house  with  two  rooms  and  a  morgue.  The  ceilings  of  the  hos- 
pital are  13  feet  high  throughout ;  the  basement,  built  of  freestone,  with 
an  arched  brick  ceiling,  contains  the  kitchen-rooms,  furnaces  for  heat- 
iQg,  pantries,  and  cellar-rooms.  Besides  these,  there  are  rooms  for  con- 
tagions diseases,  and  a  vapor-bath.  From  the  first  floor  upward,  the 
walls  of  the  hospital  are  constructed  of  porous  brick  made  of  slag,  with- 
air-chambers  2J  inches  wide. 

The  slag-bricks  are  made  of  the  granulated  slags  from  the  blast-fur- 
naces, mixed  with  caustic  lime,  and  the  hardening  of  the  bricks  depends 
upon  the  presence  of  soluble  silica  in  the  slag,  which,  combining  with 
the  lime,  gives  the  bricks  great  firmness.  These  slag-bricks  have 
proved  rery  useful  at  this  settlement  as  building-material,  and  deserve 
the  attention  of  the  public  in  general,  as  being  the  best  material  for  the 
coDstraction  of  hospitals  and  sanitary  buildings  on  account  of  their 
porosity.  Though  as  yet  the  examination  of  the  physical  qualities  of 
these  bricks  has  not  been  made,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  have  a 
great  advantage  over  ordinary  building-stones  on  account  of  their 
porosity,  bat  they  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  glassy  slag-bricks  which 
are  produced  at  other  furnaces. 

The  location  of  this  hospital  is  excellent.  It  is  free  upon  all  sides  to 
the  sua  and  air ;  built  upon  dry  ground,  southwest  in  direction  from 
the  ▼orks,  and  thus  protected  from  the  smoke  by  the  predominating 
western  and  southwestern  winds.    Near  by  is  a  small  grove  of  beech- 
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woods  and  a  small  lake,  through  which  a  clear  moantam-stream  runs 
very  rapidly. 

The  halls  of  the  hospital  are  airy  and  light.  There  are  no  dark,  close 
rooms.  It  is  provided  with  pare  water  for  washing  and  bathing  from  a 
high  reservoir,  into  which  the  water  is  pumped  by  steam.  The  drink- 
ing-water is  drawn  from  a  well. 

The  principal  corridor  is  80  feet  long,   7  feet  wide,  and  13  feet  high, 

and  has  five  windows.     This  hall  opens  into  five  rooms,  containing  ia 

all  twenty-two  beds.    Apartments  of  the  same  dimensions  are  upon  the 

second  floor.    The  hospital  has,  in  addition,  rooms  for  the  physician^ 

steward,  and  nurses. 

The  system  of  ventilation  is  that  proposed  by  the  architect,  Schar- 
rath.  The  principle  is  not  to  drive  a  large  volume  of  heated  air  into 
the  room  through  one  or  two  openings,  as  is  usual,  but  to  distribute  the 
heated  air  over  the  whole  extent  inside  the  walls,  and  admit  it  through 
small  crevices  in  the  walls,  which  at  the  same  time  have  openings  for 
the  escape  of  the  same  quantity  of  foul  air.  The  foul  air  is  conducted 
away  through  a  pipe,  which  is  kept  hot  by  the  furnace  or  kitchen  fires, 
and  in  summer  by  a  special  stove  placed  in  the  basement.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  directors  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  this  chimney  by 
the  use  of  steam-power,  by  directing  a  current  of  steam  into  the  pipe  io 
the  summer-season.  Extending  lengthwise  under  the  ceilings  of  the 
sick-room  are  square  wooden  boxes,  which,  after  going  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  sick-room,  enter  the  chimney.  There  are  slits  from 
1  to  1}  inches  wide  along  the  box,  which  can  be  opened  or  shut.  The 
advantages  in  this  mode  of  ventilation  are  seen  in  the  uniform  distri- 
bution of  heated  air  over  a  large  area,  thus  avoiding  all  draughts,  eveo 
when  the  apparatus  is  in  its  fullest  activity.  The  heating-apparatus  is 
in  the  basement,  and  consists  of  five  stoves  for  heating  the  lower  floor 
and  two  for  heating  the  upper.  The  stoves  are  so  constructed  as  to 
have  a  very  large  heating-surface.  Thus  the  iron  never  becomes  red-hot, 
the  air  is  always  pure  and  kept  free  from  the  disagreeable  and  uahealthy 
odors  arising  from  the  burning  of  particles  of  dust  and  other  organic 
matters.  The  air  in  the  three  sick-rooms,  where  almost  every  bed  is 
occupied,  is  always  found  to  be  odorless,  sufiiciently  moist,  uniform  in 
its  temperature,  and  entirely  free  from  draughts,  no  draughts  being  ob- 
servable either  at  the  slits  for  the  admission  of  heated  air  or  for  the  exit 
of  the  foul.  In  room  No.  1 — which  had  eight  beds  and  seven  patients 
with  fractured  bones,  verj-  severe  burns,  and  one  who  had  both  his 
legs  amputated  at  the  thighs— the  healthful  state  of  the  patients  and 
the  condition  of  their  wounds  demonstrated  that  their  treatment  had 
been  good,  and  that  their  favorable  condition  was  in  a  great  measure 
due  to  the  good  state  of  the  atmosphere  produced  by  the  grand  system  o! 
heating  and  ventilating  of  Dr.  Scharrath. 

School-houses, — ^The  school-houses  have  in  general  been  before  described. 
Only  a  few  additional  remarks  will  be  made.    The  two  rooms  for  tbe 
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first  and  second  classes  are  divided  by  folding  doors,  which  are  opened 
00  Sandays  to  allow  of  divine  worship.  An  organ  with  twelve  stops 
has  been  presented  by  one  of  the  former  directors  of  the  works.  The 
baildlDg  is  bailt  partly  of  sandstone  and  partly  of  slag-bricks.  It  is 
heated  with  stoves  in  the  school-rooms,  and  the  ventilation  is  produced 
by  a  stand-pipe,  as  in  the  hospital,  bat  the  ventilating-boxes,  which  in 
the  hospital  extend  along  under  the  ceiling,  are  here  arranged  around 
the  walls  at  the  height  of  the  foot-boards,  and  thus  they  immediately 
carry  away  the  cloud  of  dust  raised  by  the  many  moving  feet  of  the 
children.  There  are  also  large  ventilators  to  serve  to  bring  about  a 
speedy  ventilation  at  the  intermissions.  The  corridors  are  used  as  play- 
rooms in  rainy  weather,  while  in  fair  weather  the  open  space  protected 
against  cold  winds  by  the  structure  of  the  building  serves  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

The  Catholic  school,  which  is  used  at  the  same  time  as  a  church,  is, 
though  temporary,  very  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  includes  a  dwell- 
ing for  the  vicar  and  the  teacher.  The  seats  are  benches  with  cross- 
backs;  the  desks  have  movable  tops,  but  these  are  to  be  replaced  by 
stools  and  good  stationary  desks.  At  the  visit  to  the  school-rooms, 
which  took  place  directly  after  the  dismission  of  the  pupils,  the  air  was 
found  perfectly  clear  and  free  from  dust,  and  at  a  temperature  of  15^  B., 
which  shows  the  ventilation  and  heating  to  be  perfect.  On  a  visit  to 
one  of  the  older  class- rooms,  the  air,  though  not  found  to  be  perfectly 
odorless,  was  yet  not  disagreeable,  though  70  children  had  occupied 
the  room  without  intermission  for  two  hours. 

Lodging  and  boarding  house. — ^This  is  established  with  the  view  of 
affording  the  unmarried  workmen  the  means  of  dwelling  in  healthy 
localities,  and  receiving  good  and  wholesome  food  at  a  moderate  price. 
The  bnilding  is  constructed  on  the  same  plan  as  the  hospital,  and  of 
the  same  materials,  has  a  very  high  basement  for  the  culinary  depart- 
ment. The  cooking,  for  about  300  boarders,  is  done  by  steam.  There 
are  rooms  for  about  150  lodgers.  The  house  contains  two  dining- 
rooms,  each  with  600  square  feet  of  floor,  and  24  feet  high.  They  are 
heated  by  steam  pipes  in  the  floor,  and  are  ventilated  like  the  hospital 
and  school-house.  The  sleeping-rooms  are  in  the  two  wings  of  the  main 
building.  In  the  rooms  are  iron  bedsteads,  one  placed  on  top  of  the 
other,  two  by  two,  with  mattresses  and  pillows  stuffed  with  sea-weed ; 
they  are  provided  with  linen  sheets,  and  one  woolen  blanket  in  summer 
and  two  in  winter.  Between  the  beds  are  wardrobes,  one  for  each 
lodger,  and  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  numbers  upon  the  bed- 
steads. They  are  5  feet  high,  and  are  fitted  with  locks.  The  common 
wash-room  contains  20  china  wash-basins,  and  connected  with  this  are 
the  water-closets,  which  are  closed  during  the  day-time.  In  the  eastern 
wing  are  smaller  rooms,  for  from  one  to  six  lodgers  each,  who,  of  course, 
pay  more  according  to  accommodation.  There  are  lodgings  for  from  40 
to  50  men  in  this  wing,  while  the  western  wing  accommodates  from  90 
to  100  men. 
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The  discipline  of  the  house  is  in  the  hands  of  the  steward,  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  observance  of  certain  fixed  rales  and  regulations  es- 
tablished by  the  board  of  directors,  who  also  at  certain  times  inspect 
the  victuals.    The  steward  pays  a  yearly  rent,  for  the  use  of  the  house 
and  furniture,  of  112  thaler.    Board  and  lodging  is  paid  for  on  the  foi^ 
lowing  scale  of  prices:  Coffee  and  milk, 6  pfennig;  dinner,  with  a  qaarter 
of  apound  of  meat  or  baeon,fora whole  portion,3  groschen;  forahalf-por 
tion,  1^  groschen;  supper,  without  meat,  2  groschen.    A  boarder  can  pro- 
cure boillngwaterforcoffeeorteaat  any  time  free  of  charge,  and  everyone 
procures  his  own  bread  and  butter.    Connected  with  this  department, 
but  in  detached  buildings,  are  a  laundry,  storehouse,  and  bath-rooms  with 
warm  water,  and  for  the  use  of  which  the  steward  collects  a  small  fee. 
Near  the  steam-boiler  is  a  disinfection-apparatus,  into  whicb  steaih 
can  be  admitted  to  free  clothing,  beds,  &c.,  fro^  vermin.    All  these 
rooms  are  well  ventilated,  and  are  always  found  nnexceptionably  clean 
and  in  perfect  order. 

The  preceding  statements  show  with  what  foresight  and  interest  the 
managers  of  the  Georgs-Marien  Works  care  for  the  mental  and  physica 
welfare  of  their  employ<is,  and  the  success  which  they  have  achieved. 
Their  action  is  worthy  of  all  praise  and  imitation. 

BOOHUM   HININ0  AND  6TBEL  WORKS. 

• 

79.  The  following  list  comprises  the  objects  sent  by  this  celebrated 
establishment,  the  Bockumer  Verdn  fur  Bergbau  und  Gus9tahl'i\ibrica- 
tion^  Bochum  in  WesifaUn: 

(1.)  Cast-steel  propeller-screw  in  one  piece,  weighing  9*^00  kilo- 
grams, about  9  tons.  It  is  the  first  of  its  kind,  and  has  not  beeo 
forged  in  any  part. 

(2.)  A  cannon  for  a  fort,  of  cast  steel,  with  a  bore  of  21  centimeters, 
and  about  10,000  kilograms  in  weight.  The  carriage  upon  which  it  is 
placed  is  from  the  manufactory  of  Gruson,  in  Buckbau,  near  Magde- 
burg. 

(3.)  A  fort-cannon,  of  cast  steel,  of  15  centimeters  bore,  weighing  3,000 
kilograms. 

(4.)  Two  field-pieces,  of  cast  steel,  one  Opounder  and  a  4-pounder. 

(5.)  A  steam-cylinder  for  a  hammer  of  300  centners  falling- weight,  with 
the  valve-box  and  base-plate  all  in  one  piece,  made  of  crucible  steel, 
weighing  7,000  kilograms.  Near  by  it  the  piston  and  piston-rod,  made 
of  forged  steel. 

(6.)  Press  cylinders  of  cast  steel,  the  largest  weighing  3,000  kilo- 
grams. 

(7.)  Cog-wheels  of  cast  steel. 

(8.)  Steel  pump-rod,  32  meters  long  and  165  milimeters  in  diameter, 
for  a  pump-rod,  forged  out  of  a  block  of  cast  steel.  Weight,  5,500  kik> 
grams. 
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(9.)  A  bent  oast-steel  cylinder  for  an  elevator,  6,000  kilograms  in 
weight. 

(10.)  A  cast-steel  bell  of  1.8S  meters  diameter,  weighing  2,850  kilo- 
grams. 

(11.)  A  group,  consisting  of  the  different  wheels  for  a  locomotive, 
tender,  and  cars,  part  with  cast-steel  disk  wheels,  part  wronght-iron 
spoke-wheels.  Near  by  the  last  is  the  inner  part  of  a  wheel  made  of 
cast  steel,  three  more  made  of  wroaght  iron,  and  one  of  cast  iron. 

(12.)  Different  wheel-rims^  bands,  links,  &c.,  of  crucible  and  Bessemer 
8teel,  the  greatest  wheel-rim  having  an  inner  diameter  of  3  meters. 

(13.)  HerzstUcke  of  crucible  steel  of  various  construction. 

(U.)  A  collection  of  springs,  of  various  construction,  made  of  crucible 
steel. 

(15.)  A  collection  of  broken  rails  and  wheel-rims,  to  show  fracture,  the 
samples  taken  at  different  stages  of  the  manufacture,  and  the  products 
made  from  different  iron  and  iron-ore. 

80.  The  eoit-gteel  works. — The  Bochum  Company  has  been  in  exist- 
eQce  for  thirty  years.  For  the  first  eighteen  years  it  had  but  small 
capacity  of  production,  and  firom  that  period  to  the  present  it  has 
developed  its  great  importance.  The  company's  works  and  its  mines 
cover  an  area  of  140  hectares.  The  number  of  superintendents  and 
minor  ofiScers  employed  is  250,  and  of  workmen,  nearly  6,000.  The  pro- 
duction of  cast  steel  at  the  present  time  is  about  11,000,000  pounds 
monthly.  This  product  is  worth  nearly  $700,000.  In  1872  the  pro- 
daction  was  96,000,000  pounds,  worth  $6,000,000,  gold  value. 

The  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  cast  steel  is  mainly  obtained 
from  the  workings  of  the  company,  and  the  sources  will  be  briefly 
noticed. 

81.  The  eoalmines. — ^These  mines,  called  the  '^  Maria  Anna  ^  and 
'^  Steinbank,"  are  situated  at  a  distance  of  a  half-mile  from  the  steel- 
works. They  are  connected  by  railroad  with  the  works,  and  at  present 
are  famishing  a  part  of  the  fuel  required  for  the  works  from  a  single 
shaft.  Two  new  shafts  are  being  dug,  and  they  will  furnish  25,000 
bashels  daily  to  the  steel-works  and  blast-furnaces  next  year.  The 
mining-property  embraces  seven  square  fields,  and  possesses  an  uncom- 
mon richness  of  coal-beds.    The  coal  is  all  of  the  best  quality. 

52,  The  iron-minesy  in  the  Siegen  and  Kassau  districts,  are  numer- 
ous and  of  great  size,  and  furnish  an  important  part  of  the  ore  used  in 
the  blast-furnaces  of  the  company.  Of  particular  value  are  the  spathic 
ores  mined  near  Kirchen.  It  is  a  superior  ore  for  the  manufacture  of 
Spiegel  and  Bessemer  irou. 

53.  Coke  blast-furnaces. — Two  of  ordinary  size  are  in  operation  near 
Miihlheini,  while  two  more  of  larger  size  are  being  built  at  Bochum, 
and  two  more  are  going  to  be  built  next  year,  and  two  more  in  1875. 

^  The  eoke-fumaces  in  MUlheim  furnish  coke  for  both  of  the  blast- 
furnaces.    Near  the  steel-works  in  Bochum  are  a  large  number  of 
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coke-faruaces,  part  io  operation,  and  a  part  ia  p)roces3  of  manafactare. 
Both  the  establishments  at  Bocham  and  at  Miilheim  economize  the  gas 
that  is  produced, 

85.  The  steel'icorJcs  at  Bocham  manafactare  cracible  and  Bessemer 
steel.  Thirty-sis  steam-hammers,  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  size, 
are  used  in  forging  the  steel. 

The  Bessemer  plant  rans  7  converters,  principally  prodacing  ma- 
terial for  rails  and  blooms  to  be  forged  into  tires  and  axles.  The  Bes- 
semer steel  and  cracible  steel  for  the  manafactare  of  tires  is  made  into 
blooms  of  sufficient  size  to  make  from  ten  to  twelve  tires,  and  then  is 
cat  ap  into  pieces  of  proper  weight,  forged,  punched,  and  rolled  out, 
without  being  reheated  in  a  heating-furnace. 

One  of  the  special  operations  in  the  works  is  the  casting  of  steel  in 
molds,  after  the  invention  of  the  technical  director  of  the  works,  Mr. 
Jacob  Mayer.  The  importance  of  the  invention  was  acknowledged  by 
the  bestowal  of  the  great  gold  medal  of  honor  at  Paris  in  1855.  Al- 
though the  process  was  not  patented  in  the  country,  it  remained  for  ten 
years  the  exclusive  property  of  the  company  and  of  those  works  in 
France  and  England  which  had  obtained  the  patent-right.  The  great 
screw  for  a  steamship,  which  was  made  for  one  of  the  ocean-steamers, 
having  a  diameter  of  5^  meters,  (17^  English  feet,)  as  well  as  other 
heavy  pieces,  such  as  the  press-cylinder  and  the  cast-steel  bell,  with  their 
sharply-defined  coats  of  arms  and  inscriptions,  show  the  significant 
progress  of  the  Bochum  cast-steel  works. 

The  cannons  exhibited  show  the  favorable  condition  of  this  depart- 
ment. The  first  one,  with  a  bore  of  21  centimeters,  was  tested  with  fire 
hundred  shots  to  prove  its  durability,  and  fifty  shots  to  prove  its  strength, 
by  the  imperial  commission.  The  testimony  of  the  commission  and  in- 
spection of  the  piece  both  show  that  the  piece  has  undergone  no  notice- 
able change  in  diameter  or  shape  of  the  bore.  The  range  of  the  piece 
with  ordinary  charge  is  8,000  meters,  which  is  more  than  a  Germaa  mile. 

The  other  pieces  were  also  subjected  to  the  most  trying  proofs,  and 
show  no  change,  either  in  the  bore  or  the  straightness  of  the  piece. 
With  these  pieces  are  seen  some  missiles,  some  of  which  are  new  and 
some  of  which  have  been  fired.  The  crucible  steel  for  cannons  is  made 
according  to  a  rule  peculiar  to  the  Bochum  works,  and  patented  by  them. 
The  steel  is  not  brittle,  and  is  characterized  by  its  toughness  and  homo- 
geneous nature. 

86.  Another  specialty  of  these  works  is  the  manufacture  of  cast-steel 
bells.  We  have  not  space  to  detail  all  the  advantages  and  virtues  of 
cast-steel  bells.  The  manufacture  of  these  bells  dates  from  the  year 
1851.  As  early  as  1855,  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  the  bells  of  the  company 
attracted  general  attention.  The  surprise  of  the  inspectors  at  this  new 
cast-steel  product,  indeed,  the  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  working 
steel  in  this  way,  was  so  great  that  they  desired  an  inquiry  to  be  maile, 
to  ascertain  whether  these  bells  were  really  steel,  as  was  represented, 
or  whether  thev  were  made  of  cast  iron. 
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The  result  of  this  inqairy  was  the  bestowal  of  the  great  gold  medal 

by  the  jary  of  the  exposition,  upon  the  following  grouads : 
^^The  exhibited  bells  are  characterized  by  perfection  of  performance , 

and  a  very  clear,  unmixed  tone,  which  is  as  clear  as  that  of  the  best  or- 

diDarj  bronze  bells." 
As  a  consequence,  the  jury  came  to  the  conclusion — 
^'Tbat  the  Bochum  Company,  by  its  method  of  melting  and  pouring 
steel,  liave  not  only  superseded  bronze  as  the  material  for  bells,  but 
have  given  a  new  direction  to  the  manufactare  of  large  forged  and 
rolled  pieces  for  machinery." 

The  far-seeing  decision  of  the  French  jury  has  received  a  brilliant 
coDfirmation  by  this  year's  exhibition.  It  was  not  only  a  great  advance 
in  theoretical  knowledge,  with  but  little  development  by  practice,  which 
awakened  the  surprise  of  the  jury,  for  that  which  they  characterize  as 
'•perfection  of  performance"  is  not  only  ^^ progress^  but  a  "great  pro- 
srm  realized,^ 

These  bells  are  cheap,  costing  only  half  as  much  as  bronze  bells ;  they 
are  heavy,  and,  since  1S35,  their  manufacture  has  very  greatly  and  rap- 
idly increased. 

In  the  year  185S,  a  test  proved  'Hhat  it  is  impossible  with  hnman 
power  to  crack  one  of  these  steel  bells  with  heavy  sledge-hammers." 
In  the  practical  nse  which  has  been  made  of  them  since  the  beginning 
of  their  manufacture,  they  seem  to  far  outlast  the  bronze  bells. 

Daring  the  first  seventeen  years,  the  number  of  church-bells  that 
were  made  was  about  1,000,  and  about  1,500  of  smaller  kinds.  In  the 
last  foar  years  abont  600  church-bells  and  1,500  smaller  bells  have  been 
made  of  cast  steel. 

The  Bochum  bells  are  widely  distributed  over  the  whole  of  Europe, 
though  the  distribution  is  somewhat  limited  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
maoafactared  both  in  England  and  in  France  under  patent-rights 
^nted  by  the  Bochum  works.  Besides  the  great  number  that  are  sus- 
pended in  Europe,  six  have  been  sent  to  Asia,  ten  to  Africa,  forty-five 
to  North  America,  and  five  to  South  America.  Most  of  those  to  whom 
'hej  have  been  sent  have  written,  showing  their  perfect  satisfaction. 

The  following  is  a  price-list  of  the  works : 

A  bell  weighing  100  kilograms,  20  silbergroschen  per  kilogram. 

A  bell  weighing  from  100  to  150  kilograms,  18  silbergroschen  per 
kilogram. 

A  bell  weighing  from  150  to  15,000  kilograms,  16  silbergroschen 
;*^r  kilogram, 

in  the  good  service  that  their  bells  have  rendered,  the  company  has 
sufficient  guarantee  that  their  cast-steel  bells  will  not  crack,  and  they 
moreover  offer  to  buy  back  any  bells  that  shall  crack  in  the  future,  at 
lalf  the  price  of  the  new  ware.  However,  up  to  the  present  time, 
he  cracking  of  one  of  the  church-bells  is  unknown.  The  smaller  kinds 
sach  as  are  used  for  locomotives,  for  example)  are  the  only  ones  which 
^ave  ever  been  known  to  break. 
8i 
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87.  Extent  of  tJie  Bochum  works. — For  transportation  within  the  cast- 
steel  works,  6  locomotives,  100  cars,  and  60  horses  are  used.  Steam- 
engines,  together  of  7,500  horse-power,  with  150  steam-boilers  and  a 
very  large  hydraulic  power,  are  employed  for  driving  the  works. 

The  steel-works  have  in  and  near  Bochum,  16  puddling-famaces,  3 
heating-furnaces,  92  annealing  and  warming  furnaces,  27  copola  and 
reverberatory  furnaces,  121  steel-melting  furnaces,  135  forging  aoil 
welding  fires,  44  furnaces  for  heating  air,  24  crucible,  tube,  and  brick 
burning-furnaces. 

There  are  2  blast-furnaces  now  building,  and  4  projected,  which  will 
soon  be  completed.  Each  of  these  six  is  capable  of  producing  from 
120,000  to  130,000  pounds  of  pig-iron  daily. 

In  addition,  there  are  80  cranes,  with  and  without  steam*power;  i 
<;mciUe  and  brick  presses,  5  day-mixing  machines,  21  grindstones,  asd 
300  working  machines  of  various  kinds* 

Also,  36  steam-hammers,  the  heaviest  600  centners  falling- weight ; 
and  one  of  1,200  centners  is  being  set  up. 

The  monthly  production  of  railroad-stock  is  as  follows :  1,000  oofflbi* 
nations  (2  wheels  and  1  axle)  of  car- wheels ;  40  full  sets  of  wheels  for 
a  locomotive  and  tender,  with  the  appurtenances ;  2,000  car  and  35() 
locomotive  axles ;  6,000  springs  for  locomotives  and  cars ;  10,000  spiral 
springs  for  locomotives  and  oars ;  16,000  to  18,000  rails ;  200  to  30() 
Herzstiiclce;  150  to  200  Qd^belie  Weiohenzungen. 

88.  Aid  for  ike  workmen.'-'AtL  institution,  in  tiie  form  of  a  joint- 
stock  company,  has  been  established  which  has  for  its  object  the  baild- 
ing  of  cheaper  and  better  dwellings  for  the  workmen  and  employes  of 
the  company,  the  obtaining  and  the  production  of  the  neoessariesof  life, 
the  care  of  the  old  workmen  and  the  support  of  their  families.  The 
capital  of  the  institution  amounts  to  1,500,000  thalers,  of  which  300,000 
were  received  from  the  Bochum  Company,  200,000  from^  the  workmen 
and  the  former  employes  of  the  company,  and  1,000,000  thalers  is  a  loan. 
After  deducting  the  large  interest,  (at  2  per  cent.,)  the  remaining  sum  is 
devoted  to  the  above-designated  objects. 

GLEIWITZ  FUBNACE,  UPPEB  SILSSIA. 

• 

89.  The  Hochofen  zu  Oleimiz  in  Obersohlesin  Company  makes  a  mo^t 
instructive  exhibition  of  the  progressive  changes  in  the  form,  size,  ami 
production  of  their  furnaces  at  dififerent  periods  since  1799.  There  are 
four  large  drawings  of  equal  scale,  1  to  10,  giving  sections  of  the  for* 
naces  in  1799, 1829, 1854,  and  1872,  showing  in  a  vivid  and  impressive 
manner  the  gradually-increasing  size  and  production.  The  data  takeD 
from  these  drawings  are  herewith  tabulated. 
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Tabh  showing  dimensions  and  production  of  GJeiwiie  hlasi-fumaces  at  four  different  periods. 


Ilizneiiaioiis,  nninber  of  tuyerot,  and  prodnotion. 


Dimensions  of  farxu 

Height...... meters.. 

Diameter  at  top. ...mefeen.. 

I>iuiieter  at  boebes.. meters.. 

Diameter  at  mr  above  tayeres meters.. 

Capacity............ cabio  meters.. 

Tojeree . . nnmber.. 

Weekly  prodactum  . kilograms.. 


1799. 


11.18 
0.96 
3.45 
0.94 


S 

13,700 


Tear. 


ies9. 


1114 

1.36 

3.14 

0.63 

46.14 

3 

35,000 


1854. 


15.04 

l.«j 

4.79 

0.94 

117.58 

3 

56,350 


1872. 


13.04 

192 

5l34 

8.56 

220.70 

8 

350,000 


CHAPTER    III. 


FRANCE. 


Exhibition  by  the  Schneiders,  Crkuzot  ;  Attractive  installation  ;  The  orm 
AND  metals  used;  Mangan-iron;  Extent  of  the  works;   Classification' or 

IRON  AND  steel;  TaBLE  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  SEVEN  TYPES  OF  IBOS 
MADE  AT  CREUZOT  ;  COMMERCIAL  STEEL  AND  ITS  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES,  AS  CLiDCED 

AT  Creuzot;  Quality  of  rails;  Prices  according  to  quality  and  haed>'ks§; 
Large  castings  for  lining  mining-shafts;   Revoluer  BiirrRix  &  Co.  i>'D 

OTHER  EXHIBITORS  ;  ALGERIAN  ORBS. 

90.  The  exhibitors  of  the  iron  and  steel  products  of  France  did  not 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  separate  building  for  the  reception  of  objecU 
pertaining  to  the  mining  and  metallurgical  groups^  and  conseqaently 
their  exhibits  were  distributed  in  the  Machinery  Hall  and  parts  of  the 
main  building,  and  were  not  so  readily  found  as  those  of  GermaDy  and 
Austria. 

The  iron  and  steel  production  of  France  is  shown  by  the  annexed 
tabular  statement  from  the  years  1859  to  1874,  inclusive:* 


Years. 


1859 
lti60 
1861 
1864 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1873 
1873 
1«74 


Cast  iron. 


J 


Tofu. 
758,683 
797,933 
839,481 
938.574 
933,907 

,  034. 161 
989,973 
993,710 
931,906 
934.868 

.  018. 899 

9AfM^ 

859.641 

,  317. 83S 

.  366, 715 

.483,307 


Wrooghl 

iI^i>0. 


Tona, 

srfl,  769 

503,839 

591,778 

648,395 

707.785 

750.881 

676.775 

759, 143 

704, 160 

718,873 

801,801 

617,834 

635,876 

884.803 

889.891 

863,854 


SteeL 


16.999 
81,844 
86,169 
30.490 
S5.37;i 
88,189 
31. 818 
88.886 
36,855 
66.390 
97.894 
63.788 
79.811 
130,088 
153,568 
817,073 


Total 


*  From  the  BuUeHn  du  Comiti  det  Forgu  de  Frai%ee^  cited  by  Dtrid  Forbes. 
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Production  of  cast  iron  in  France  during  ihs  year  i&7i,* 


DUtrlctB. 


Foundery 
'        Iron. 


Ardeosm 

FamBaaln 

Bhittoj 

C«nTe 

Cbitajpftgne 

CMntft 

EacMt 

Garde,  Boocbes  da  Rhdoe,  and  Corsica 

Loreet  Savoie 

Loagwy 

3(Mrtlie  And  MoMlle 

Stimbre 

SadOaest 

Uiioes  d'Aabin  et  de  la  marioe  nationale. 


Metrical  ton$. 
4,311 


TdUl 

Total  la  1673 


Ib€T(«w  in  1974 . 
Ikataae  in  ld74. 


19,073 

52,167 

76,932 

5,987 

86,676 

91,094 

99.534 

37, 119 

94.906 

9,198 

8,966 


304. 179 
939,640 


51,339 


Forge  iron. 


Metrical  Unu, 
15,549 


9,960 

933, 082 

64, 976 

45,996 

73,707 

65,896 

869,689 

39,919 

194,977 

59,674 

13,611 

16,900 


1, 119, 135 
1. 199, 117 


9,999 


Total 


Metrical  Ume. 
19, 761 


14, 334 

345, 949 

161, 909 

51,284 

109,383 

106,991 

999,416 

77,030 

149,685 

69,  079 

16,760 

16,900 


1, 493,  307 
1,361.970 


41,349 


Production  of  wrought  iron  in  France  daring  the  year  1874*. 


Ditttriots. 


Ardenoes 

PftmBa«in 

l^tt«oy - 

•Voire 

Cttampagae 

CV-nit/ 

Escaat 

Otfde,  BoQctaes  da  Bhdne  et  Corsica 

I^iKetSaroie 

i^3pry 

MtorUMettfoaelle 

Haialire 

Sod-Onert 

Ts  ae«  d'AaUn  at  de  la  marine  nationale. 


Total 

T«tal  in  1873. 


Increaae  in  1874.. 
Decrease  in  1S74. 


Bars,  dec. 


Metrieai 

tons. 

34,999 

40,599 

7,469 

116,043 

93.605 

36.001 

50,493 

16,639 

101,563 

6,979 

16,900 

59,336 

6.366 

.    1,506 


593,967 
694,779 


30,785 


Sails. 


Metrieai 
tone. 


40,139 


4.070 

9.099 

6.739 

16.676 


59,945 
'28,'466 


158,063 
151,346 


6,716 


Plates. 


Metrical 
tone. 
13.944 
19,077 

9,669 
30.439 

5,111 
10.766 

7,069 


13,570 


13,981 
'"i."075 


110.904 
130,696 


90,431 


Total. 


Metrical 

tone. 
46,674 
59,607 
10. 351 

186, 691 
96,606 
59,839 
66,654 
95,367 

131,609 

6,997 

16,990 

125,563 

6,366 

31,073 


669,954 
906,745 


4^,  491 


Production  of  eteel  in  France  during  1874.* 


District. 


Paris  Basin 

Onttt 

<jvd«.  Bonchea   da  Ith6ne    et 

Corsica 

L"irf  et  Savoie 

^*lOue«t 

Ardtriuiea -.- - 


Total. 


Bessemer  and  Martin. 


Bails. 


62,894 
'87,'999 


150,047 


Bar.plate, 
&c. 


Total. 


360 
6,799 

995 

39,910 

672 


50,506 


360 
71,554 

935 

197,141 

679 


900,653 


Cast  and  pud  lied. 


Bails. 


5,600 


5,60'J 


Bar,  plate, 
&c. 


950 


1.235 
9,309 


93 


10, 816 


Total. 


950 
5,600 

1,235 
9,309 


93 


16,416 


1.2 

c  o  a 


610 
77,154 

9,160 

135,450 

672 

93 


217. 07J 


*BvUeiin  du  ComiU  dee  Forgee  de  France,  February,  1875.  cited  bj-  Davi<l  Forbrp. 
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THE   GBEUZOT   WORKS. 

91.  Messrs.  Schneider  &  Co.,  proprietors  of  coal-mines,  ironworks) 
steel-works,  and  mechanical  works  at  Le  Greozot  (Saone-et-Loire) 
make  one  of  the  roost  perfect  and  ornate  displays  In  the  whole 
exhibition.  It  is  in  the  machinery  hall  fronting  the  main  passageway 
dividing  the  English  from  the  French  section.  It  is  compact  bat  com- 
prehensive. The  ores  from  Algeria,  Elba,  and  France,  with  the  coals, 
coke,  flaxes,  and  the  direct  prodacts,  are  systematically  shown.  Then 
follow  polished  sections  of  all  the  forms  of  bar  and  angle  iron,  with 
samples  of  each  bent  and  broken  to  show  the  qnality.  There  is  a  sim- 
ilar series  of  steel-prodacts,  including  sections  of  all  the  forms  of  rails 
made  for  varioas  railways.  The  namerons  specimens  of  great  tenacity 
are  particularly  interesting.  They  comprise  steel  bars,  3  or  4  inches 
square,  bent  double ;  polished  railway-axles  folded  back  one  end  upon 
the  other,  and  the  journals  bent  at  right  angles,  without,  in  either  case, 
showing  a  crack  or  a  flaw.  This  establishment  is  being  rapidly  extended 
in  size,  and,  when  the  additions  now  in  progress  are  completed,  will 
cover  771  acres.  The  annual  production  of  pig-iron  is  180,000  tons;  of 
wrought  iron  90,000,  and  of  steel  60,000  tons;  number  of  workmen. 
15,500.  Experiments  are  being  made  to  test  the  strength  of  the  different 
brands  of  iron  and  of  steel  sold  in  commerce.  Thousands  of  samples 
have  been  carefully  tested  and  the  results  recorded.  A  classification 
based  upon  these  results  is  proposed,  which  is  said  to  have  received 
the  sanction  of  the  trade.  Seven  degrees  or  classes  of  iron<ore  are 
recognized,  and  the  physical  properties  of  each  class  are  tabulated. 
For  steel  three  classes  are  proposed,  and  these  classes  are  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  letters  A,  B,  0.  A  is  to  represent  the  ordinary  grades,  C 
the  superior,  and  B  the  intermediate  qualities. 

92.  As  an  example  of  successful  and  attractive  installation,  this  exhibit 
is  worthy  of  special  note.  The  arrangement  of  the  objects  is  accurately 
shown  by  the  annexed  ground-plan  diagram. 

93.  The  show-cases  are  lined  with  dark  maroon-colored  velvet,  and  the 
wood  is  finished  in  imitation  of  ebony.  The  glass  is  the  finest  FreDcb 
plate.  Great  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  labels,  and  in  mounting 
the  maps  and  drawings.  In  the  show-case  No.  3  we  find  the  mineral 
fuels  from  the  mines  belonging  to  Oreuzot  as  follows :  Oreuzot,  Mont- 
'chauiu-Longpendu,  Decize,  Montaud,  and  from  Brassac  and  BeaabroD 
mines,  in  which  Greuzot  is  a  joint  owner.  There  is  also  a  representation 
of  the  coke  made  at  Oreuzot  from  a  mixture  of  bituminous  coal  of  St. 
Etieune  and  washed  coal-slack. 

Ores. — Under  the  head  of  ores  and  metals  used  at  Grenzot,  we  fiod 
in  case  4  magnetic  iron-ore  from  Mokta-el-Hadid,  Algiers,  province  of 
Bona ;  oligiste  iron  from  the  island  of  Elba;  spathic  iron  from  ManneoDe, 
Sivoy;  pisolitlc  ore  from  Berry,  Ghantelonp,  Saint-Florent,  Cher; 
oolitic  ore  from  Mazeuay,  Sa6ne-et- Loire;  limestone-marble  from  Gillv, 
Allier. 
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(5.)  Pig-iron  fo  r  refining,  for  foandery  purposes  and  for  the  manafao- 
tiire  of  steel,  classified  according  to  quality  and  appliances.  Furnace- 
slag  of  the  same.  Some  mangan-iron  of  high  percentage,  claimed  to  con- 
tain 70  per  cent,  of  manganese,  was  shown.  This  is  made  by  adding 
maoganese  ore  to  a  bath  of  molten  iron  in  the  presence  of  charcoal  in  a 
Siemeos  famace. 
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Fio.  56.— Plan  of  Crenzot  exhibition— general  arrangement. 


I.)  Pictaresqae  view  of  Crenzot. 

i)  Geometrical  plan  of  Crenzot. 
■3.)  Coal  show-case. 
'^•)  Minerals. 
<5.)  Pig-iron. 

•3.)  Wrought  iron. 
waQd8.)  Steel. 

■ 

<9.)  ipplianoes  of  the  iron. 
.10.)  Appliances  of  the  steel. 


(11.)  Fraotnres  of  iron  and  steel. 

(12.)  Rolled  profiles  of  pieces  of  iron  and 

steel. 
(13.)  Engine  of  20  horse-power.  ^ 

(14.)  Locomotive,  Midi  Railway. 
(15.)  Wheels,  axles,  and  tires. 
(1    )  Cylinder  of  marine  engine. 
(17.)  Drawings  of  bridges. 


(6.)  Wrought  iron  classified  by  numbers  of  quality,  from  1  to  7. 

Tested  bars  showing  the  respective  physical  properties  of  each  qual- 
ity. 

(7  and  8.)  Steel  classified  by  numbers  of  hardness,  from  1  to  11,  and 
by  marks  of  quality,  A,  B,  0.  . 

(0.)  Specimens  showing  the  quality  of  the  iron,  classified  according 
to  the  numbers,  worked  up  either  cold  or  hot,  and  different  appliances. 

'10.)  Specimens  showing  the  quality  of  the  steel,  classified  accord- 
ing to  the  numbers,  worked  up  either  cold  or  hot,  and  different  appli- 
ances. • 

(11.)  Fractures  of  rails  and  other  pieces  of  iron  and  steel,  showing 
tbe  textare  of  the  metal. 

^12.)  Profiles  (cross-sections  polished)  representing  the  rails  and 
Hierchant  iron  made  by  the  Crenzot  Iron-Works. 

This  establishment  manufactures  engines  and  locomotives,  and  they 
^^bibit,  npon  the  space  marked  in  the  plan  13,  an  engine  for  workshops, 
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with  vertical  cylinders  oq  frames;  high  aud  low  pressare,  wl 
densation ;  20  nominal  horse-power ;  patent  governor. 

In  the  center  space,  marked  14,  a  highly-finished  freight^] 
steep  gradients,  for  the  Midi  Eailway  Company ;  eight  wheels 
oatside  cylinders.    Weight  of  engine  empty,  47  tons  8  hnndi 
This  locomotive  is  one  of  twenty  made  to  order  by  the  work3  ii 

(15.)  Upon  this  space  railway-wheels  and  axles  are  shown  in 
finished  state.  Both  axles  and  tires  are  of  Grenzot  steel.  A: 
tires  of  the  same  pattern  and  finish  are  shown  folded  up  and: 
opposite  directions  without  exhibiting  a  flaw. 

(16.)  Upon  space  16,  opposite  the  steam-engine,  they  exhibitj 
engine  cylinder j  rough  from  the  foundery,  as  cast  for  the  paddle^^ 
with  high  and  low  pressure,  of  350  horse-power,  of  the  steamer 
the  French  navy.  This  piece  weighs  seven  tons.  The  diamel 
high-pressure  cylinder  is  3  feet  l|f  inches,  and  of  the  low-pi 
feet  If  inches ;  stroke  of  pistons,  3  feet  3^  inches. 

(17.)  In  the  spaces  marked  17  there  are  several  models^  p\ 
drawings  of  public  works,  bridges,  viaducts,  aqueducts,  &c.| 
them  a  drawing  of  the  bridge  of  Friburg,  on  the  railway  from 
to  Friburg,  1859,  of  which  the  iron- work  weighs  3,000  tons ;  tl 
bridge  of  Brest,  1860,  weight  of  iron- work  1,170  tons;  the 
El  Cinca,  Spain,  1806,  weight  of  iron- work  247  tons. 

Drawing  of  the  bridge  on  the  Ohiffa,  Algiers,  1863 ;  weight 
work  419  tons. 

Drawing  of  the  bridge  on  the  Danube,  at  Stadlau,  near  Yiei 
structed  at  Oreuzot  in  1869  for  the  I.  E.  P.  Company  of  State 
scale  -ihs'    Distance  between  abutments,  1,264  feet  8  inches  i\ 
of  columns,  4;  distance  between  centers  of  columns,^  263  feet 
weight  of  iron- work,  2,140  tons. 

There  is  also  a  diagram  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  bi 
been  put  into  its  place  by  hauling. 

Drawing  of  the  bridge  on  the  Danube,  at  Vienna,  cons! 
'  Creuzot  in  1873  for  the  administration  of  the  public-works  de] 
scale  ji^.    Distance  between  abutments,  1,038  feet;  number  of 
3 ;  distance  between  centers  of  columns,  275  feet  6  inches ; 
iron-work,  2,400  tons. 

94.  Pbodugtion.— The  exact  statistics  of  the  works,  as  rej 
tent  and  production  for  1873<-'74,  are  as  follows : 
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StatisHca  of  Le  Creuzoi,  1873-74. 


Statistical  elementB. 


The  WOBK8  consist  of— 
Sorfsee  of  the  works  and  of  the  industrial  appondages. 

Sorfsce  of  the  buildings 

Length  of  rsilways,  woad  gaage 

narrow  gaage 

Xsmber  of  workmen 

IComber  of  steam-engines 

Bone-power  of  the  same 


PBODUCnON. 


'Weii^ht  of  ooals 

Weight  of  pig-iron 

Weight  of  wronght  iron 

Weight  of  steel 

Valae  of  looomottTe-engines.  (100  a  year) 
Tilae  of  other  machinery  and  bridges.... 


Crensot. 

435 

51 

35 

18 

9.800 

334 

15,700 

190,000 

li>0, 000 

90,000 

00,000 

SdO.OOO 

240,000 

AppendageSi 


336 
17 
14 
62 

5,700 
74 

3,300 


535,000 


100,000 


XoUI. 


771  acres. 

68  acres. 

49  miles. 

80  miles. 

15,500  workmen. 

308  engines. 

19,000  horse-power. 


715,000  tons. 
180,000  tons. 
90,000  tons. 
60.000  tons. 
980,000  pounds. 
340,000  pounds. 


KoTS.— The  extensions  of  the  works  at  present  in  progress,  and  which  are  to  be  completed  in  1873^*74 
sre  taken  into  aoooont  in  these  statistics. 

95.  Awards  in  1867. — ^At  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1867  a  grand  prize 
was  given  for  the  raw  and  finished  prodacts  of  mineral  industry,  (Group 
Y,  class  40,)  and  another  grand  prize  for  mining-tools  and  processes  of 
working  the  mines,  (Group  VI,  class  47.)  A  gold  medal  for  railway-ma- 
terial^  a  gold  medal  for  civil  engineering ;  a  gold  medal  for  materials 
for  naval  architecture  and  saving  of  life;  a  gold  medal  for  methods  of 
teaching  children  and  apparatus  for  the  same,  and  also  a  bronze  medal 
to  M.  Nolet,  as  co-ox>erator,  for  apparatus  for  the  instruction  of  adults. 

96.  Classification  op  ieon  and  steel,  Cbeuzot.— The  classifica- 
tion before  mentioned  is  based  upon  the  needs  of  the  consumer,  the  en- 
deavor being  made  to  meet  in  a  uniform  and  reliable  way  the  demand 
already  existing  for  iron  and  steel  of  certain  qualities.  In  the  notes 
and  descriptions  which  follow  upon  this  subject  free  use  has  been  made 
of  the  valuable  notes,  in  French,  furnished  by  the  firm. 

When  Messrs.  Schneider  &  Co.  decided  to  greatly  extend  their 
metallurgical  works,  they  necessarily  became  solicitous  that  the  outlets 
for  their  products  should  also  be  extended.  To  attain  this  end,  the 
sorest  means  was  to  seek  to  satisfy  all  the  wants  of  the  consumer  in  re- 
spect of  quality  as  well  as  of  form,  or,  in  brief,  to  put  into  the  market 
the  equivalents  of  the  principal  varieties  of  iron  in  common  demand. 
Their  first  step  was  to  procure  a  certain  number  of  bars  of  the  same 
specimen  of  the  brands  best  known  in  France,  England,  Belgium,  and 
in  all  producing  countries.  These  bars  were  submitted  to  mechanical 
tests  when  cold  and  when  hot.  From  the  data  obtained  from  thousands 
of  experiments  in  this  way,  the  coefficients  of  strength  were  deduced, 
representing  the  relative  value  of  each  variety.  It  was  found  that  the 
almost  infinite  varieties  of  quality  produced  by  metallurgy  could  be 
grouped  in  seven  chief  divisions,  and  that  these  seven  groups  or  types 
woold  satisfy  all  the  needs  of  trade  and  the  consumer.  It  then  re- 
mained to  find  the  means  of  realizing  in  practice  the  manufacture  in  the 
large  way  of  these  seven  types  of  iron  "with  uniformity  and  regularity. 
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Chemical  analysis  of  both  the  irons  and  the  ores  was  resorted  to,  and 
the  mixture  of  ores  was  based  upon  the  analysis.  The  result,  after  long 
efforts,  has  been  that  the  Orenzot  Works  produce  seven  distinct  types  or 
qualities  of  iron,  denominated  by  the  numbers  1  to  7,  which  can  be  re. 
lied  upon,  and  which  have  been  well  received  in  commerce.  The  physi- 
cal properties  of  each  of  these  qualities  of  iron  are  shown  in  the  soc- 

ceeding  table. 

ntoN. 

Xumerical  table  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  seven  types  of  iron  made  at  CreusoL* 


PuUing-stress. 


Jnm  in  ban. 

Bars  turned  to  aOO""»  of 
BectioD,  and  to  IOOb" 
Ion  jc.  t 


Sheet-iron. 

Specimens  cat  1,000»* 
wide,  aiSOO"""  lonfr,  and 

lOnra  to  ISxvn  tblck. 


Permanent  eloncation  at  the  moment  of  breaking. . 
Charge  of  breaking  per  sqoare  millimeter  of  primi- 

tire  section. 
Charge  of  breaking  per  square  millimeter  of  the 

section  as  broken. 
"Strlction,"  (or  relation  of  the  primitive  section 

to  the  broken  seotion.) 


Coefficient  of  qaality,  hot  I 


Permanent  elongation  at  the  moment  of  breaking.. 

Charge  of  breaking  per  square  millimeter  of  primi- 
tive aection. 

Charge  of  breaking  per  square  millimeter  of  the 
seotion  as  broken. 

'Strlction."  (or  relation  of  the  primitive  section 
to  the  broken  section.) 


Coefficient  of  quality,  hot  t 


I. 


I 


& 


10 
41 

31.3 

0.800 


i 

& 


15 
37.8 


35.5 


0.680 


I 


cc 


OQ 


6.5     18         10 
rJS.3    .38        t33w7 


X.6 


0.940  0.G30 


40 


50 


60.3 


37.6 

aee5j 


60 


'il.5    |l4.6 
Ja.5    p4.4 


67 


'40,5 


0.5T5  O.HT 

t 
1 


70 


fa 

3&6 
73.6 
0.524 


9 

s 

I 


laa 

34.8 
43 

0.808 


6. 


fid 
38.75 

83.5 

0i46Si 


Ja 


I 


■   III     11 

33.6 
48 
0.7401 


34 

39.8 

lis 
asso 


I 


«&5 
3&7 

55 


80 


90 


I 


100 


*  The  figai<a8  given  in  this  table  are  the  leault  of  numeroos  trials ;  nevectheleti  thay 
parative  and  approximate. 

t  The  bars  used  were  all  earefully  and  exactly  brought  to  the  same  dlmensioBa,  and  were 
same  apparatus  and  manner,  and  by  the  same  persons. 

;  By  an  empirical  process.  Justified  by  experience,  the  comparative  value  hot  is  expressed 
cients  of  which  the  maximum,  100,  corresponds  to  the  best  charooal-irons. 


oaly  oaai 
tested  In  the 

oy  coeA- 


97.  Commercial  ateel-^A  similar  method  of  investigation  was  adopt 
ed  in  respect  of  the  various  grades  of  commercial  steel,  and  re«alted 
in  grouping  these  varieties  in  three  grand  divisions^  designated  respect- 
ively by  the  letters  A,  B,  and  G. 

The  first  division,  A,  includes  the  great  bulk  of  production  of  steel ;  the 
greater  portion  of  Bepsemer  and  of  Martin  steel,  and  some  crucible 
steel  made  in  England,  Belgium,  and  in  France.  This  grade  of  steel  is 
used  generally  in  rails  and  other  objects  of  general  manufacture^ 

The  third  division,  G,  includes*  steel  of  exceptional  purity,  which,  ac- 
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cording  to  namerous  analyses,  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  best  prodacts  of 
the  craeible  from  charooal-iron  of  the  best  Dannemora  brand. 

The  second  division,  B,  comprehends  the  steels  of  intermediate  quality 
between  A  and  C. 

The  Schneiders  have  undertaken  to  realize  in  their  manufacture  in  the 
large  way  each  of  these  three  standard  types  of  quality  to  a  degree  at 
least  equal  or  superior  to  the  mean  of  each,  and  they  have  adopted  the 
three  marks  A,  B,  and  G  to  designate  three  grades  of  steel  which  they 
claim  to  be  able  to  produce  with  uniformity.  They  observe,  however, 
that  the  physical  properties  of  the  same  metal  are  so  greatly  modified 
by  its  degree  of  hardness  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  this  hardness  into 
consideration. 

The  elongation  of  bars  of  steel  under  strain  varies  more  with  the 
degrees  of  hardness  than  from  any  small  dififerences  of  chemical  oom- 
positioD.  The  elongation  is  an  essential  quality,  which  for  the  same  bar 
varies  greatly  with  the  different  degrees  of  hardness.  The  classification 
adopted  by  the  Grensot  Works  is  based  upon  the  hardness  rather  than 
the  composition.  Other  metallurgists  have  taken  the  degree  of  carbara- 
tioQ  as  the  basis  of  classification. 

This  basis  of  elongation  being  taken  for  the  classification,  it  became 
necessary  to  fix  the  extremes.  For  the  hardest  they  have  selected  a 
steel  which  is  susceptible  of  an  elongation  of  12  to  14  per  cent.,  or  an 
average  of  13  per  cent,  and  for  the  softest,  which  permits  of  34  to  36 
per  cent,  or  a  mean  of  35  per  cent,  of  elongation.  They  are  able  to  pro- 
duce at  will  such  steel,  and  to  maintain  the  production,  as  regards  this 
qoality  of  hardness  and  elongation,  within  the  limits  of  radiation  of  1 
per  cent.,  more  or  less.  They  have  also  been  able  to  subdivide  each  of 
these  three  groups  A,  6,  and  G  into  grades  of  hardness  differing  by 
2  per  cent  of  elongation,  commencing  at  13  per  cent,  as  the  basis, 
only  as  the  extreme  limit  of  elongation  recedes,  as  the  purity  of  the  steel 
increases,  they  have  9  numbers  for  quality  A,  10  for  quality  B,  and  11 
numbers  for  quality  C. 

The  classification  so  adopted,  with  the  numbers  for  each  division, 
and  their  comparative  resistance  to  pulling-strain,  are  shown  upon  the 
annexed  table.  The  bars  used  in  these  experiments  were  all  carefully 
tamed  to  a  diameter  giving  200  square  millimeters  of  section,  and  were 
100  milUraeters  long.    They  were  hardened  in  oil. 
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STEEL. 


Numerical  tabU  of  the  physical  properties  of  standard  steeU  made  at  Creuzot,  by  qualiiif  oj 

metal  and  degree  of  hardness. 


PallfDg-straia  tamed  bars, 
({OOinma  of  section  and 
100  nm  in  length. 


Permanent  elongation  at 
the  moment  of  breaking. 

Breaking-chax'ge  per  sqaare 
millimeter  of  primitive 
section. 

Breaking-cbarffe  per  square 
millimeter  of  the  section 
as  broken. 

"  StHction,"  (or  relation  of 
the  broken  section  to  the 
primitive  section. ) 

Charge  corresponding  to 
the  limit  of  elasticity. 


Coefficient  of  qnality,  hot. 


•a 

«9 


Degrees  of  hardness. 


\ 


A 

B 
C 


Permanent  elongation  at 
the  moment  of  breaking. 

Breaking-charge  per  sqnare 

miUimeter  of  primitive 

section. 
Breaking<charge  per  sqaare 

millimeter  of  tno  section 

as  broken. 
'•  Striction,"  (or  relation  of 

the  broken  section  to  the 

primitive  section.) 

Charge  corresponding  to 
the  limit  of  elasticity. 


Coefficient  of  qnality,  hot. 


A 
B 
C 
A 
B 
C 
A 
B 
C 
A 
B 
C 
A 
B 
C 


A 
B 
C 


2 


13 

13 

13 

76.9 

77.7 

79 

9S.3 

98 

100.  S 
0.830 
0.793 
0.788 

39 

41.1 

4a  S 


1 

B 
o 

H 


S 

3.8 

5 

117 

119.3 

123 

119 

125.2 

139L2 
0.980 
0.950 
0.930 

72 

7a  5 

85 


r4 

I 

O 

J25 


B 
o 

H 


I 

s 

H 


190 
125 
130 


15 

15 

IS 

73.6 

74.9 

76.2 

9H.5 
101 
104 
0.749 
0.740 
a  732 

37.8 

40 

42.2 


4.8 
5.7 
6.6 

110.5 

115 

il&3 

120 

128 

136.5 
0.930 
0.900 
0.867 

68.3 

75.5 

62 


17 

17 

17 

70.3 

71.8 

73.2 
101 
104.2 
106 
0.697 
0.687 
0.678 

36.4 

3de 

41 


7.2 

7.8 
&6 

ia-i6 

108 
112 
122 
130.8 
141 
0.865 
0.827 
0.794 
65w8 
71 
78 


6 

o 


e 

3 


19 

19 

19 

66.8 

68.2 

69.8 
1CKI.2 
107 
113 
0.646 
a636 
0.617 

34.9 

37.3 

39.6 


120 
125 
130 


120 
125 
130 


9.4 

10.  e 

^.e 

99 

12.5 
illfi.3 

o.;m 

o.:o 

eas 

6J.4 
7i5 


i» 

125 
liD 


Degrees  of  hardness. 


1 
s. 

I 
I 


21 

21 

21 

62.8 

64.4 

65.9 
105w6 
110.8 
115.5 
0.595 
0.582 
0.570 

33.2 

35.8 

3a3 


I 

& 


11.1 
12.6 

ia3 

88.6 
91 
99 
125 
136.2 
151.2 
0.710 
0.670 
0.655 
56.2 
62.1 
68.8 


120 
125 
1.30 


1 
I 


1 

I 


23 
23 
23 

58 
39.7 
61.5 
106.8 
113 
119.6 
0.544 
a  529 
a  514 
31 

33.8 
36.5 


ia2 

14.8 
16 

78.7 
82 
89.8 
126.5 
13a  7 
156 
0.625 
0.590 
0.575 
50.3 
55 
62.2 


130 
105 
130 


7 

t 

1 

1 

o 

§ 

^ 

H 

25 

146 

25 

17 

25 

1&2 

53.9 

68.6 

55 

,73.8 

56.8 

8L2 

108 

13^1 

115.2 

142 

123.2 

I6a5 

0.493 

0.535 

0.477 

O.S20 

0.460 

a50d 

2a8 

43.8 

31.8 

49.8 

34.8 

56.9 

11 

» 

1: 

25 

i: 

W 

8 


I 

t 


37 

97 
27 
49.9 
50l5 
52.2 
110 
119 
L«7.5 
a  441 
a  425 
01409 
96l6 
99.6 
32.7 


18 

W.5 

90.6 

61.3 

6Skt> 

:«6 

I43il 
16514 

o,4n 

0  4M 
a44) 

h: 

5LS 


115 
1« 
125 
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yumtrical  table  of  the  physical  prapertiee  of  standard  steels,  ^c. — Continaed. 


Pn!iin<;  strain  turned  bar^, 

SOO's'o^  of  section   and 

in  Imgth. 


um 


9 
C 


M 


^1 


Pomsnent  elongation   at 
tbe  moment  of  Dreaking 

Bi^akiog-cliarge  per  aqn  are 
mtllinieter  of  primitive 
section. 

Breaking-cbarseperaqnare  C 
millimeter  of  tne  section  < 
ft4  broken.  '  ( 

Jitriction,"  (or  relation  of  C 
the  broken  section  to  the,  < 
primitive  section.)  ( 

Charze  corresponding   to 
tte  limit  of  elasticity. 


Coefficient  of  qaality,  hot. 


\ 


A 
B 
C 
A 
B 
C 
A 
B 
C 
A 
B 
C 
A 
B 
C 


A 
B 
C 


s 

9 


39 

39 

29 

45 

46.7 

48.3 
114 
123 
133.6 
0.395 
0.379 
0.363 

23.5 

87.5 

30.7 


Degrees  of  hardness. 


110 
115 
130 


1 

s 

5 


31 

83 

83.4 

56.3 

.'S8.8 

63.8 
131.3 
147.5 
170 
0.438 
0.398 
0.375 

33.6 

40 

45w3 


10 


1 

a 
s 


33 
33 


41.3 
43L5 


137 
140 


0.335 
0.310 


23.6 
27.8 


t 


84.  S 
87.6 


51.8 
53.8 


153 

175.2 


0.337 
0.305 


33 
37.3 


110 
115 


11 


t 
B 


35 


39.3 


146.6 


0.868 


84.4 


£ 

a 


33 


46 


18a  5 


0.355 


33.8 


110 


98.  Notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  the  experiments  and  the 
care  with  which  they  were  made,  the  figures  are  not  given  as  absolutely 
and  mathematically  accurate,  but  as  approximations  and  comparative- 
Tbey  vary  of  course  somewhat  according  to  the  operator,  the  instruments, 
the  form,  and  the  preparation  of  the  specimen,  and,  further,  according 
to  the  intrinsic  qualities  of  the  metal.  The  bars,  however,  were  all 
formed,  as  nearly  as  could  be,  in  the  same  manner  and  turned  to  the  same 
dimensions,  and  the  experiments  were  confided  to  the  same  person,  and 
were  all  conducted  alike. 

99.  Resilience. — The  results  published  by  the  Creuzot  Works  at 
Vienna  comprise,  it  will  be  noted,  only  elongation  and  <'  striction,"  (the 
relation  between  the  area  of  the  fracture  and  the  original  section.) 
Other  experiments  upon  pressure  and  blows  have  been  made  in  great 
nambers;  but  owing  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  breaking  the  bars,  es. 
peeially  among  the  higher  numbers,  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  tabu- 
late all  these  results.  The  conclusion,  however,  is  that  in  a  general  way, 
for  steel  of  equal  quality,  the  resistance  to  shocks  has  a  constant  relation 
to  the  softness  of  the  metal ;  therefore,  for  most  uses,  and  particularly 
tor  machinery,  preference  should  be  given  to  soft  steel. 

100.  The  experiments  have  not  only  been  laborious  but  delicate,*  and 
have  occupied  years  of  time.  The' tabular  statements  represent  only 
the  first  part  of  a  series  which  the  Schneiders  contemplate  publishing, 

*For  ascertaining  the  charge  corresponding  to  the  limit  of  elasticity,  the  experi- 
meoter  used  the  cathetometer  of  Fromcnt,  with  two  lenses. 
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and  these  were  presented  in  advance  simply  on  acconnt  of  the  esblbi- 
tion.  Chemical  investigation^  of  all  the  steels  and  the  materials  ased 
are  also  in  progress. 

Each  pouring  of  steel  at  the  works  is  submitted  to  physical  tests,  and 
these  are  combined  from  time  to  time  with  chemical  analyses,  and  these 
investigations  are  conducted  in  such  a  manner  that  the  production  of 
steel  is  under  the  closest  surveillance  and  control^  and  can  always  be 
kept  within  the  prescribed  limits  as  to  quality. 

101.  Deductians. — ^The  examination  of  the  tabulated  results  here  pre- 
sented suggests  some  general  conclusions.  In  regard  to  the  hardness, 
It  is  seen  that  it  is  less  affected  by  the  tempering  in  proportion  to 
the  softness  of  the  metal.  At  the  extreme  of  the  grouping  and  for  the 
purest  metal  the  hardening  does  not  greatly  affiect  the  elongation,  but 
increases  the  other  properties.  This  metal  is  a  kind  of  homogeneoos 
iron,  or  melted  iron,  the  chemical  composition  of  which  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  best  charcoal-irons.  We  pass  by  insensible  degrees,  in  a 
chemical  point  of  view,  from  the  hardest  steel  to  the  softest  iron,  with 
this  great  difference  always,  that  the  iron  is  produced  by  the  agglatina- 
tion  of  elements  more  or  less  thoroughly  welded,  while  steel  is  the  re- 
sult of  fusion,  which  assures  its  homogeneity,  and  gives  it  special 
qualities. 

102.  The  second  observation  is  that,  under  the  generic  name  o($teel 
some  thirty  different  qualities  are  recognized  and  differentiated  by  their 
physical  properties  and  by  their  chemical  oonstitution,  giving  distinct 
metals,  so  to  speak.  There  is  no  resemblance  between  quality  A,  Na  1, 
and  quality  0,  No.  11.  The  name  is  ^e  same,  bat  the  substances  are 
different.  This  apparently  very  simple  matter  is  of  great  importance  in 
practice.  A  failure  in  an  application  of  steel  proves  nothing  against  it, 
but  rather  against  the  choice  made  of  the  quality,  which  may  not  have 
had  any  adaptation  to  the  purpose  in  view. 

It  is  impossible  to  define  ^*  good  steel"  in  an  absolute  manner.  Tool- 
steel  is  not  adapted  to  the  construction  of  machines.  It  is  the  same  witb 
iron.  A  quality  which  is  excellent  for  sheets,  gives  miserable  rails,  and 
reciprocally.  In  the  varieties  of  iron  and  of  steel  made  at  Crenzot,  each 
purpose  or  application  of  these  substances  may  find  its  appropriate 
quality.  The  product  best  adapted  to  the  end  in  view  may  be  selected 
with  confidence.  The  tables  which  are  published  are  intended  as  a 
guide  to  the  consumer,  who  will  select  the  number  of  ircHi  or  steel  which 
has  the  physical  qualities  best  suited  to  his  purpose.  The  followiof: 
general  statement  is  also  to  be  considered : 

Kails  are  always  made  of  quality  A,  of  which  the  nombeta  of  hard- 
ness range  ftom  1  to  5,  according  to  the  preferences  of  railway  coffl- 
panics,  the  conditions  of  track,  climate,  traffic,  &e.  French  railvajs 
generally  use  hard  rails ;  American,  soft  rails  ^  and  Bussian  railways 
prefer  rails  of  intermediate  quality.  For  tires,  parts  of  machines,  axles. 
sheets,  &c.,  the  higher  numbers  of  quality  A  are  most  used,  but  it  i^ 
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better  to  ase  quality  B.  The  quality  O  is  osed  for  special  purposes^ 
sach  as  oertaia  plates,  axles,  ordnance,  and  other  exceptional  objects 
which  require  the  greatest  iM>ssible  strength  of  metal. 

103.  For  commercial  pnrposes,  nse  is  made  of  the  annexed  tables  of 
price  and  of  hardness. 

Incrmse  of  price  according  to  qualitjf,  hardness,  ^c. 


Marks. 


CmiMtA 
Cnuot  B. 
CreiuotC. 


IncieMe  of  oosi  per  100  kilognuna. 


By  quality. 


By  hardness  numbers. 


•  francs.., 
15  francs... 
30  francs... 


From  1  to  7,  InclnsiTe,  0  franc. 
From  8  to  11,  inolnsive,  i  francs. 
(Per  number.) 


COMMEBCIAL  HASDNSflS  TABLS,  CBET7Z0T. 

Jpfrozimale  elongatioH  obtained  on  hare  200  equare  millimetere  of  section  and  100  miUU 

meters  long. 


Marks. 

Classification  numbers. 

1. 
13 

W 
13 

t. 

15 
IS 
15 

8. 

17 
17 

4. 

19 
1ft 

& 

e. 

7. 

a 

9. 

lOL 

Hi 

QialitTA 

SI 
SI 
81 

S3 

ss 

83 

as 
ss 

85 

87 
S7 
87 

39 
89 
89 

(jBiHfyB 

38 
38 

Un^UtTC 

17     IB 

3S 

IBON  LIKING  POB  MlNINiShSHAFTS* 

104.  The  company  des  Hauts-FourfMnux  de  Marqniie  exhibit  large  cast 
liniDga  for  circalar  shafts  sank  on  the  Ghaadron  and  Kind  systems. 
They  have  made  these  linings  of  the  following  diameters : 

Exterior     Interior 
diameter,    diameter. 

1S68 2°>.40      2°».16 

1868-1871 3  .45      3  .21 

1872-1873 3  .89      3  .65 

They  hare  sapplied  linings  to  the  following  localities : 

Height  of 
oolnmn. 

Escarpelle  Company,  France 87°'.00 

Escarpelle  Company,  France 75  .00 

Calcasieu,  United  States,  Louisiana 135  .00 

Meoschin,  France 75  .00 

Douchy 49  .50 

DeLi6viii 70  .50 

The  maximnm  thickness  of  these  linings  is  45  millimeters.  They 
generally  will  sustain  a  pressure  of  nearly  13  atmospheres  ',  the  maxi- 
mum is  18  atmospheres. 

YABIOUS  EXHIBITS,  FBANGB. 

105.  The  establishment  of  Bevollier  Bletrix  et  Gie.,  St  Etienoe,  ex- 
hibit cast-steel  tires,  and  a  number  of  other  firms  of  the  Loire  united  in 
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a  collective  exhibition  of  considerable  interest.  The  Sociiti  Anmyme 
des  Acieries  et  Forges  of  Firminy,  Loire,  under  the  direction  of  F.  F. 
Yerdie,  manufacture  railway  material,  rails,  axles,  tires,  cast  steel,  &c 
They  have  a  capital  of  3,000,000  francs,  and  a  production  in  1872-^3 
valued  at  10,000,000  francs.  They  prodnce  21,600  tons  of  pigiron  an- 
nually. 

The  SociiU  des  Acieries  a  Ermont  exhibit  a  variety  of  articles  of 
cast  steel  in  illustration  of  the  Lesset  process,  (3  Boulevard  Hansmant 
Paris,)  consisting  of  wheels,  plowshares,  ornaments,  cog-wheels,  tools, 
gratings,  railway-frogs,  axes,  &c.  Some  grape-leaf  ornaments  are  very 
sharp  and  delicate,  with  a  fine  surface.  The  samples  are  malleable,  and 
bear  doubling  up  when  heated.  The  same  firm  send  a  large  drawing) 
in  colors,  of  a  furnace  for  heating  crucibles  by  Ponsard's  process,  illos- 
trated  also  by  folio  plates  published  by  the  Sociite  MStallurgique 
pour  Vexploitation  du  procidis  Ponsard. 

106.  Algbbian  obes. — ^There  are  some  masses  of  specular  iron-ore 
from  the  departments  of  Oran  and  of  Oonstantine,  also  hematites  and 
siderite  and  peroxide  of  manganese.  These  are  shown  by  the  mining 
department  of  Algeria.  The  ores  of  Mokta-el-Hadid  appear  in  the 
exhibition  made  by  Greuzot  and  by  other  establishments.  The  prodac 
tion  of  iron-ore  in  Algeria  was  nearly  400,000  tons  in  1872.  Mokta-el- 
Hadid  supplied  over  350,000  tons.  According  to  Forbes,*  the  oompanr 
owning  this  mine  raised  and  sold  372,849  tons,  and  divided  7^  per  cent, 
on  the  capital  stock.    The  profit  for  1872  reached  the  sum  of  £119,797. 

The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  iron-mines  of  Algeria  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1874  was  2,655.  The  exportation  of  iron- 
ores  during  the  years  1872  and  1873  was  as  follows,  in  metrical 
tons : + 


To— 


France 

Netherlands . . 

Belgium 

Germany 

England 

Spidn 

United  Sutes. 


416,893 


In  1673. 

In  an 

957.331 
64,965 
13,670 

68,096 
S3 

«l,15T 

11,501 

3».«T 


The  portion  shipped  to  the  Netherlands  was  for  transmission  to  Ger- 
many. 

J 'Report  on  the  Progress  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Indoatriea  in  Foreign  CoantrieB,  l^^ 
t  From  reports  of  David  Forbes,  1875. 


CHAPTER    IV 


BELGIUM. 


Hope  ftjrnack  and  mills  at  Li^oe*;  Sclkssix  Company  ;  Rolled  tires,  Ougr^b 
Compajsy;  John  Cockerill  Company  ;  Description  of  the  Cockerill  Works, 
MINKS,  cokb-furnaces,  ETC.;  Tbb  products  of  the  works;  Mining-machinery. 

107.  Tbe  exhibitors  of  iron  and  steel  in  Groap  I,  from  Belgium,  are  bat 
few,  aod  there  is  a  notable  absence  of  any  printed  information  concerning 
the  iron  and  steel  indastry,  or  indeed  any  of  the  industries  classed  in 
the  first  group,  while  under  agriculture,  tbe  second  group,  the  catalogue 
is  enriched  with  statistical  descriptions. 

The  chief  exhibitors  are— 

SociSie  Anonyme  des  CharbonnageSy  Rant- Four tieaux  et  Lamnoirs  de 
FEspirance^  at  Li^ge,  and  at  Seraing,  near  Li^ge.  This  company  sends 
samples  of  coal  and  coke,  and  of  pig-iron,  at  150  francs  the  1,000  kilo- 
grams, and  sheet-iron  from  450  francs. 

The  quantity  and  value,  estimated,  of  tbe  production  of  the  Belgian 
iron-works  in  the  years  1871, 1872,  and  1873  is  given  as  follows  :* 

BELGIAN  IRON-WORKS. 


187L 


1672. 


1873. 


Xamber  in  »ctivity. 

V^e-iTon  la  tons 

Yalae    

Namlier  of  worlta  .. 
PTvaduetion  In  tons 
Va&iio 

IliiDiber  of  works  . 
Prodnetion  in  tons 

Tslne 

IfOD-^ror'kBboTM : 
Nnm'ber  of  works . 
FredoctJOD  in  tons 


Inm -mines: 
Ifon-ore  axtFSOtod,  tons 

V»lna 

Nomber  of  «t«il- works. 

pRidaetion  In  tons 

Value 


48 

600, 2:{0 

£4,  794,  552 

174 

70,  427 

£538,5(>1 

58 

467.216 

£3, 369,  787 

02 

33.145 

£474,119 

697. 272 
£253, 107 

2 

8,900 
£126.800 


52 

655,  5(55 

£2,  616,  823 

168 

79,863 

£841, 685 

57 

502.577 

£4. 979.  254 

63 

28.393 

£427, 962 

749, 781 
£295,  617 

3 

15,284 

£231,  240 


54 

607.373 
£2, 809, 929 

176 

81. 393 

£1,000,291 

53 

480,374 
£5, 570, 002 

54 

23,058 

£428,025 

503,  5f  5 
£340, 891 

3 

19,050 
£311,200 


l/Annnaire  BtatUlique  de  la  BelgiqvCf  cited  by  David  Fortes. 


«   I 


i 
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The  official  returns  published  by  the  ministry  of  finance  show  the 
following  as  the  importations  and  exportations  of  iron-ores  and  ciist  and 
wrought  iron  of  every  description: 


IRON-ORES. 


;  Importattone.  in  metrical  tona  '   Expo^tati<«l^  in  m^uicJ 


1874. 


Germany 542,996 

■  13,522 

4,744 

180,  401 

19.763 

800 

2,549 

1 

2 


Netherlands 

England 

France 

Spain 

Itoly 

Algeria 

Sweden  and  Norway 
Other  countries 


Total 764,778 


187a 


487.468 

9,467 

380 

927,247 

10, 013 

191 

4,016 

755 


1872. 


1874. 


586,038 

13,656 

624 

180.360 

7.932 


1.268 

14,536 

3 

92,355 


1,966 
14 


40 


1871 


IrTi 


35,299      HI'« 
56.555     41.  K 

122.993  ■  ioit^- 


739,  536       790. 590       108, 202 


215,029     IT-.S?* 


CAST  AND  WROUGHT  IRON. 


Pig  and  scrap 

C  astings 

Bar-iron 

Rails 

Plates  and  sheets 

Other  wrought  iron 

Anchors  and  chains 

Neils 

other  mannfactnred  iron 

Total..... 


Importations,  in  metrical  tons.  I    ^^Portations.  in  memc. 


tons. 


1874. 


1873. 


1872. 


1874. 


1871 


VTL 


161,485 

1.175 

2.546 

14,431 

422 

3,265 

94 

577 

3.221 


145.211 
1.265 
2,508 
9,677 
1,279 
4,710 
111 
477 

i3,  «jPO 


187,216 


168,826 


137,008 

981 

3.090 

7,512 

562 

3,823 

78 

341 

3.536 


11.137 

5.096 

2,937 

92.926 

96.090 

103,807 

5 

11,066 

16,555 


97,207  4a'.'!* 

5,865  5  ifl 

9.911  ■  ini 

72,94i.  H.« 

18,910  I  2i23 

87,  an  I  wi.6:4 

17  fl 

9,765  11* 

19, 8oa  i:v  V* 


156. 931 


968,919  I    936.71€    9»l!ii- 


108.  Beams,  girders,  etc.— /Socii^M  Anonyme  des  HauU-Foummi 
Mines  et  Charbonnages  de  ScUasin^  near  Li^ge.  This  company  exhibit^ 
variety  of  beams,  girders,  rouud  iron  and  steel,  angle-iron  and  segmeDi 
iron  for  forming  hollow  posts,  and  iron  and  steel  rails,  for  all  of  wbichl 
they  claim  superiority  of  form  and  manufacture.  Their  list  of  pricw 
(November,  1872)  is  as  follows : 

Girders,  300"*™,  price  per  %  kilograms 46J" 

250,  237,  235 44.« 

135  by  150  and  130  by  150 40.r.« 

Segmental  iron  for  beams  and  posts 38.  <* 

Iron  rails 32.  t«> 

S teel  rai  1  s +^. "" 

109.  EoLLED  TIRES. — The  Ougr6e  Company  of  Seraiog,  (Socitif  ••' 
la  Fahrique  defer  d'Ongree  <\  Seraingy  prea  LiSge,)  of  which  M.  Mi)ckel  :• 
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the  general  director,  makes  a  fine  exhibition  of  rolled  weldless  tires  for 
railway-carriages,  tenders,  and  locomotives ;  also  car- wheels  and  axles, 
all  either  of  fine-grained  iron,  paddled  steel,  or  Bessemer  steel.  The 
tires  are  beaatifnlly  arranged  one  above  another,  held  together  by  bands 
and  bolts,  so  that  they  form  a  high  pyramid,  with  the  smallest  tires  at 
at  the  top.  One  of  the  tires  shown  is  10  feet  or  more  in  diameter.  The 
rings  of  steel  from  which  the  tires  are  rolled  are  also  shown,  together 
with  namerons  illostrathre  sections  of  axles  and  tires  displaying  the 
quality  of  the  material. 

This  establishment  was  founded  in  1836.  It  has  participated  in  most 
of  the  great  international  exhibitions,  and  has  received  namerons  medals. 

JOHN  COCKEEILL   COMPANY,  AT  SEBAING. 

The  principal  establishments  of  the  Cockerill  Company  are  situated 
at  Seraing,  Belgiam,  six  miles  from  the  town  of  Liege,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Meuse,  upon  the  carboniferons  formation  which  runs  through  the 
territory.  They  occupy  the  estate  which  was  used  as  a  snmmer-resi- 
deoce  by  the  bishop-princes  of  Li^ge  until  the  end  of  the  last  centnry. 

110.  Society  John  GockerilL — But  by  far  the  most  important  exhi- 
MtioQ  in  this  department  from  Belgium  is  that  made  by  the  celebrated 
works  of  John  Gockerill,  concerning  which  interesting  information  was 
freely  popplied,  and  is  as  freely  used. 

The  works  comprise  coal  and  iron  mining,  the  redaction  ot  the  ores, 
the  fabrication  of  cast  and  wrought  iron  and  steel,  the  construction  of 
macluDes  and  mechanical  and  manufacturing  engines,  boilers,  metallic 
bridges  and  vessels. 

The  management  is  vested  in  a  board  composed  of  five  members, 
assisted  by  a  director-general. 

The  establishments  comprise  the  offices  for  the  direction,  a  special 
eugioeering  service  for  the  studies  of  construction,  a  library,  and  a  lab- 
oratory for  analyzing  the  raw  materials.  There  are,  as  respects  the 
working,  eleven  special  divisions,  managed  by  chief  engineers. 

The  foundation  of  the  Seraing  establishments  is  due  to  John  Cock- 
erill, bom  at  Haslington,  Lancashire,  on  August  3, 1790.  His  father 
had  in  1799  introduced  at  Li^ge  the  construction  of  machines  for  wool- 
"^pinning,  and,  after  having  acquired  there  a  great  fortune,  left,  in  1813, 
his  factories  to  his  two  sons,  James  and  John. 

Coal  and  iron  mining,  the  smelting  of  charcoal  pigiron,  and  wrought- 
iroQ  works  had  been  organized  in  the  Li^ge  territory  for  centuries. 
Besides  husbandry  and  connected  occupations,  the  working  class  of  the 
country  was  mostly  composed  of  coal-miners,  smelters,  blacksmiths, 
cutlers,  nail-makers,  lock  and  gun  smiths.  Materials  and  workmen 
^ere  not  wanting. 

In  1817,  Cockerill  Brothers  bought  from  the  Netherlands  government 
the  palace  of  Seraing,  with  its  appendages,  and  established  at  first  works 
for  the  construction  of  steam-engines  and  machines  for  spinning  fl  ix, 
•ind  afterward  a  flax-spinning  mill. 
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John  Cockerill  came  to  reside  at  Seraiug  in  1822,  and  boaght  the  grant 
of  coal-mines  npou  which  the  works  stand,  and  took  the  proper  meas- 
ures to  introduce  on  the  continent  the  smelting  of  cast  iron  with  ooke 
and  the  fabrication  of  iron  according  to  the  English  process. 

The  working  of  the  factory  was  then  chiefly  supported  by  orders  from 
the  Netherlands  government.  In  1824,  magnificent  steam-engines  of  'MO 
horsepower  were  constructed  under  John  Cockerill's  sapervision  for  the 
men  of- war  of  the  country,  while  the  English  navy  had  engines  of  150 
horse- power  only. 

In  1826,  the  first  coke  blast-furnace,  the  furnaces,  the  rollers,  the  ham- 
mers, the  blast-engines,  and  the  engines  for  the  iron-factory,  were  ased. 
The  coal  pits  were  fitted  up  with  powerful  exhausting  and  drawing  ma- 
'  chines. 

The  first  continental  railway  was  decreed  by  the  Belgian  government 
after  the  revolution  of  1830,  and  the  first  locomotive  was  constracted  for 
that  railway  in  1834,  by  the  Seraiug  Works,  which,  soon  after,  8Qpplie<i 
vail  the  engines  for  the  beginning  of  the  Belgian  net- work  of  railways. 

The  Seraing  establishment  continued  to  increase  rapidly  antil  the  de- 
mise of  John  Cockerill,  which  happened  in  1840.  It  comprised,  in  1842, 
at  the  formation  of  the  joint-stock  company — 

1st.  The  grant  of  coal-mining,  with  three  collieries  furnished  with  all 
the  pumping  and  lifting  engines. 

2d.  Thirty-seven  coke-kilns  of  large  size. 

3d.  Two  blastfurnaoes  with  steam-bellows,  and  grants  of  iron-mines. 

4th.  A  vast  iron-smeltery  and  a  copper-foundery. 

5th.  An  iron-factory,  with  35  reverberatory  furnaces,  5  sets  of  rollers, 
the  hammers,  the  divers  steam-engines,  the  tools  and  apparatus  to 
complete  the  fabrication. 

6th.  An  engine  and  boiler  factory,  containing  144  forge-furuaces,  2Sy 
lathes  and  boring-machines,  2*00  planing,  grooving,  tapping,  and  perfo- 
rating machines,  &c. 

There  were  2,200  employes  and  workmen. 

The  moving  power  was  equal  to  920  horse  power. 

The  Seraingestablishments  were  placed,  in  1829,  by  John  Cockerill,  un- 
der the  general  superintendence  of  Gustavo  Pastor, his  nephew,  aud  thr 
latter  continued  his  services  when  the  company  was  formed  until  1S6»», 
at  which  time  M.  Pastor  withdrew  and  was  replaced  by  M,  E.  Sadoimv 
chief  engineer  of  the  government  navy,  now  the  general  director. 

The  gradual  improvements  of  the  works,  continually  enlarged,  hav^ 
brought  the  productive  powers  of  the  various  divisions  to  their^presen: 

state.    They  now  comprise — 

Coalmines.— FoiiT  collieries,  with  8  shafts  for  raising  the  coal  to  tbi» 
top,  ventilation,  exhaust,  letting  down  and  bringing  up  the  workmi^a 
by  Fahrkunst ;  24  engines,  together  of  900  horse-power ;  2,400  workm«*n 
Since  1867,  women  work  no  longer  in  the  collieries  of  the  compAOT 
Annual  production  of  fuel,  350,000,000  kilograms. 
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Coke/urnaceg. — Four  groups  compris'mg  143  borizoatal  kilns,  12 
groaps- comprising  216  Appol  kilDS,  3  hammers,  aud  6  washers ;  6  steam- 
eogines  to  pall  out  the  coke,  13  steamengiues  of  16S  horse-power  col- 
lectively; 140  workmen.     Annual  production  of  coke,  140,000,000  kilo. 

grams. 

IroTi-mines. — ^Thirty  mines  in  the  Belgian  provinces  of  Li6ge  and  Na- 
mar,  in  Luxembourg,  and  in  Spain.  Seventeen  engines,  equal  to  306 
horse  power;  800  workmen.  Annual  production  of  the  mines,  150,000,000 
kilograms. 

Blast-furnaces. — Five  blastfurnaces,  with  apparatus  for  heating  the 
air,  and  tapping-sheds  for  ordinary  casting,  yielding  annually  55,000,000 
kilograms;  4  blast-furnaces  for  steel  pig  now  building;  15  engines,  col- 
lectively of  480  horse-power;  300  workmen. 

Founderies. — ^Two  iron  fouuderies  and  one  of  copper,  2  workshops  for 
earthen  molding,  steam-cranes,  1,000,000  kilograms  foundery  frames;  6 
engines,  of  90  horse-power  collectively;  280  workmen.  Annual  produc- 
tioD,  5,000,000  kilograms. 

Irmxcorlcs. — Seventy-flve  reverberatory  furnaces,  12  rollers,  7  ham- 
mers; b5  engines,  of  1,900  horse-power  collectively  ;  1,240  workmen  ; 
40,000,000  kilograms  in  rails,  girders,  bar  and  sheet  iron  as  annual  pro- 
daction. 

Steel  icorJcs, — ^Ten  Bessemer  converters  from  5  to  7  tons,  6  of  which 
are  being  mounted ;  16  reverberatory  furnaces,  7  hammers,  4  rollers ;  40 
engines,  of  3,079  horse-power  collectively ;  560  workmen ;  17,000,000 
kilograms  st-eel  as  annual  production,  before  the  use  of  the  unmounted 
apparatus. 

Forces, — Twelve  reverberatory  furnaces,  7  hammers,  70  forge-furnKces  l 
) engines, of  288  horsepower ;  200  workmen ;  1,500,000  kilograms  me- 
chanical piecses  as  annual  production. 

Engine-shops, — ^Three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  lathes,  mortisers,  plan- 
ers, perforators,  tap-borers ;  5  machines  to  forge  bolts  and  screw-nuts  ; 
I  hydranlic  presses ;  moving-cranes,  stationary  steam-cranes,  and  others ; 
^  engines;  1  hammer  of  264  horsepower;  1,400  workmen;  7,000,000 
nlograms  machines  and  mechanical  apparatus  as  annual  production. 

Bridge  and  boiler  building. — Fifty-five  drilling,  arching,  cutting,  plan - 
ng,  canting,  and  clinching  machines ;  3  hammers ;  54  forge-furnaces  ;  11 
ingines,  of  120  horsepower  collectively;  510  workmen  ;  6,000,(K)0  kilo- 
rrams  boilers  and  bridges  of  various  kinds  as  annual  production. 

Anttterp  ship-building  yard. — Stock  of  tools  appropriate  for  a  sLip- 
>Qilder's  yard,  covered  stocks,  rafts  aud  boats,  shear,  slides  aud  slips 
or  lannchiog  sea  and  river  steamers :  stenm-carpentry  and  joiner j;  2  en- 
jines  of  15  horse-power;  680  workmen  :  i?,500,000  kilograms  naval  co!i- 
(trnctious  as  annual  production. 

Interior  conveyances  and  forwarding. — Fifteen  locomotive-engines,  from 
iO  to  15  horse-power,  employed  on  the  junctions  of  the  interior  rail- 
ways with  the  North  line;  420  workmen  ;  60  horses,  15  of  which  in  the 
fv)llierie8. 
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112.  Miscellaneous  statistics. — The  area  of  the  works  is  200  acreR,  inter- 
sected with  22  kilometers  railways  of  large  section,  and  12  kilometers 
of  small;  containing,  besides, -a  basin  commanicatingwith  the  Mease 
by  a  canal,  and  2  wharves. 

In  1872  there  were  8,912  people  occupied,  employes  and  workmen,  for 
all  the  works. 

There  were  254  steam-engines,  of  7,834  horse-power  in  all. 

The  wages  paid  annually  amoant  to  8,500,000  francs. 

The  consumption  of  fael  amounts  to  350,000,000  kilograms. 

The  production  of  the  divisions  is  25,000,000  to  30,000,000  francs. 

The  establishment  owns  on  the  heights  of  Seraing,  in  a  very  healthy 
situation,  a  vast  infirmary,  kept  by  nuns ;  it  holds  eighty-five  beds.  A 
special  physician  is  attached  to  it.  An  orphan  asylum,  containing  at 
present  forty-one  children  of  both  sexes,  adjoins  it. 

The  establishment  possesses  also  a  dispensary,  which  delivers  medi- 
cines gratuitonsly  to  the  persons  attached  to  its  works  and  their  families. 

In  each  division  there  is  a  refectory  established  after  the  best  manDer, 
for  the  meals  of  the  workmen  and  the  preservation  of  their  food;  some 
kitchens  are  added  to  several  of  these  refectories,  and  some  baths  are 
put  up  at  the  collieries  for  the  miners. 

Lastly,  a  society  for  relief  and  pensions  is  instituted,  withoat  beiog 
compulsory,  for  the  people  of  the  works,  and  the  establishment  accords 
besides,  out  of  its  own  funds,  temporary  relief  and  pensions  to  the  work- 
men and  employes  not  concerned  in  that  society. 

The  Seraing  works  have  constructed,  (January  1, 1873:)  2,100  steam- 
engines,  from  4  to  600  horse-power,  for  all  manufacturing  purposes; 
900  locomotive-engines ;  31,500  sets  of  mechanical  apparatus  and  vari- 
ous pieces  for  manufactories,  complements  for  factories,  repairs,  for 
mining,  the  reduction  of  ores,  the  fabrication  of  metals,  buildings,  sugar- 
works,  plate-glass  manufactories,  paper-mills,  spinning-mills,  trellis  aod 
suspension  bridges,  iron-clad  turrets,  &c. 

The  ship-yards  of  Antwerp  and  St.  Petersburg  (the  latter  discoutinaed ) 
have  sapplied  navigation  with  282  sea  and  river  steamers,  yachts,  mail- 
steamships,  steam-tngs,  pilot-boats,  light-ships,  dredging- machines,  traDs- 
port-ships  for  travelers  and  merchandise,  transatlantic  packets,  floating 
docks  for  iron-clad  frigates  of  the  first  class  and  monitors. 

The  Gockerill  Company  has  facilities  and  implements  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply annually  100  locomotives;  70  steam-engines,  from  4  to  1,000  horse- 
power and  above,  for  maritime  navigation;  1,500  sets  of  mechanical 
constructions,  complete  works,  special  apparatus,  repairs,  &c.;  6,000 
tons  various  bridges,  turn-tables,  &c. ;  sea  and  river  steamers  of  5,000 
tons  burden  altogether;  besides  the  surplus  not  consumed  in  its  works 
of  fuel,  ores,  cast  and  wrought  iron,  rails,  and  steel  above  mentioned. 

At  Li^ge,  by  the  initiative  of  Cockerill,  senior,  the  first  factory  for 
spinning-machines  was  established  on  the  continent,  and  at  Seraing,  bj 
John  Cockerill,  the  first  coke  blast-furnace  and  the  first  pnddliBg-far- 
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Dace  was  pat  into  operation,  and  afterward  the  first  coke-kilns  were 
erected  for  the  making  of  iron  after  the  English  methdd. 

The  first  steam-engine,  and  afterward  the  first  locomotive-engine,  on 
the  continent  were  constrncted  at  Seraing. 

From  1824,  besides  the  large  steam-engines  for  maritime  navigation, 
the  Cockerill  establishment  constructed  very  powerful  steam-engines 
for  the  drainage  of  the  collieries  of  the  Li^ge  Valley,  where  they  are 
still  working. 

The  establishment  has  been  constantly  improving,  and  has  from  its 
foaodation  maintained  the  first  rank  for  its  various  productions,  as 
sbowD  by  its  uninterrupted  growth,  the  steady  increase  of  its  business, 
and  its  saccess  in  all  the  exhibitions  in  which  it  has  taken  part. 

It  exfaibita  at  present  at  Vienna  the  following  constructions  and 
products : 

113.  Pmket-boat  engine, — Marine  engine  of  220  nominal  horse-power  for 
the  mail-service  of  the  Belgian  government  between  Ustend  and  Dover. 

The  steamers  carrying  the  mail  between  Belgium  and  England  are 
remarkable  for  their  great  and  regular  speed,  their  accommodations, 
aod,  above  all,  they  are  appreciated  for  their  nautical  qualities  in  stormy 
weather.  Their  speed  in  calm  weather  reaches  17  knots  an  hour,  and  is 
Dot  exceeded  by  that  of  any  other  Channel  steamer.  The  average  pas- 
sage daring  six  months,  between  Ostend  and  Dover,  has  been  4  hours 
4  minutes. 

This  result  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  steam-packets  between  Holy- 
head and  Dublin,  of  2,000  tons,  with  engines  of  750  horse-power. 

This  speed  is  owing  to  the  perfect  forms  of  the  ships,  to  the  relative 
power,  to  the  combination  and  excellent  make  of  the  engines. 

The  latter  have  given  at  the  ofiScial  trials  a  power  stated  at  nearly 
1,600  horses. 

The  brilliant  success  obtained  by  the  first  of  these  ships,  supplied  in 
1860  to  the  Belgian  government,  the  Louise  Marie,  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  mail-service,  induced  the  government  to  cause  seven  of  these 
steamers  to  be  built  without  the  least  change  of  model.  Six  are  running 
regularly.    The  engine  destined  for  the  seventh  is  at  the  exhibition. 

All  the  principal  forged  pieces  are  Bessemer  steel,  coming  from  the 
steel- works  of  the  Cockerill  Company,  such  as  the  shafts,  the  connecting- 
rods,  and  the  columns. 

The  ships  have  been  built  in  the  ship-yard  of  the  company  at 
Antwerp;  the  engines  in  the  works  at  Seraing.  Length  at  water-line, 
^English  feet;  breadth, extreme,  20  English  feet;  depth,  13  feet  3 
inches ;  register,  gross,  568  tons ;  draught  with  40  tons  of  coal,  7  feet ; 
neater,  net,  505  tons. 

The  dimensions  of  the  engines  are  as  follows: 

Diameter  of  the  cylinders,  58  inches;  stroke  of  pistons,  4  ft.  6  in.;  ex 
treme  diameter  of  the  wheels,  21  feet;  breadth  of  the  paddles,  7  ft.  10 
in-;  preftsareper  square  foot  of  the  boilers,  30  pounds. 

The  magnificent  steamer  Alexandre  II,  built  by  the  company  for  the 
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Yolga,  is  provided  with  engines  similar  to  those  exhibited.    That  ship 
is  the  first  "PeopVs  Line"  steamer  navigating  the  European  rivers.* 

114.  Blowing-machines  for  hlast-furnaces. — The  style  of  vertical  blow- 
ing-machine used  is  pecuhar  to  the  Cockerill  Company,  and  has  received 
the  name  of  "Seraing  system." 

The  first  machine  of  that  system,  with  high  pressni*e,  without  expan- 
sion or  condensing,  was  built  in  1853.  It  has  been  working  twenty  years 
without  requiring  any  other  than  ordinary  repairs. 

Since  that  epoch  this  style  of  engine  has  constantly  been  improved. 
The  condensing  and  expansion  in  two  Woolf-system  cylinders  has  been 
added.  The  results  obtained  have  been  such  that  the  machine  exhibiteti 
is  the  one  hundred  and  third  of  that  style  constructed  by  the  Cockerill 
Company,  besides  tweuty-four  more  now  in  construction  in  the  Seraing 
works. 

The  number  would  be  much  greater  had  the  company  been  able  to 
fulfill  all  the  orders  received. 

The  advantages  of  the  system  come  from  the  direct  action  between 
the  impelling  and  resisting  power,  from  the  great  length  of  the  strokes 
with  moderate  swiftness  of  the  pistons,  from  the  strong  expansion  ac* 
complished  in  two  cylinders,  and  from  the  condensation. 

The  blowing-machines  constructed  by  the  Cockerill  Company  vary 
much  in  size.  The  machine  exhibited  is  of  the  largest  model  hitherto 
built ;  but  there  are  some  still  more  poj^erful  now  in  construction. 

The  wind-cylinder  of  the  machine  exhibited  is  3  meters  in  diameter, 
and  the  length  of  the  piston-stroke  is  2.44. 

In  usual  working,  the  machine  makes  12^  revolutions  per  minute,  and 

*Tbe  following  report  from  M.  Delcourt,  chief  engineer  of  the  naval  department. 

gives  an  idea  of  the  working  of  these  engines: 

"Antwerp,  February  6, 1S75. 

''  Sir  :  Yon  request  me  by  your  letter  of  the  4th  instant  to  address  yon  a  report  on  tb' 
working  of  the  oscillating  engines  of  ^20  horse-power  of  the  mail-boats  between  Ost^&ii 
and  Dover. 

''  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  state  that  those  engines,  some  of  which  have  beeL 
working  nearly  six  years,  have  highly  satisfied  us,  and  auswer  peculiarly  well  oar 
special  service. 

"As  you  are  aware,  that  service  requires  a  perfect  regularity  and  a  speed  inaiiitaine>; 
in  foul  weather.  Never  having  but  a  limited  number  of  boats,  considering  the  rapid 
increase  of  our  intercourse  with  England,  we  have  been  particularly  favored,  inaomnrJ; 
that,  except  a  few  contingencies,  the  keeping  in  repair  and  repairing  of  oar  eogines 
have  never  required  longer  than  the  time  allotted  for  the  usual  stoppage  of  oar  sleaB>- 
ers,  which  is  never  considerable.  To  give  yon  an  idea  of  it,  the  Jjeopold  ateftmer  ha^i 
performed  no  fewer  than  ti96  passages  between  Ostend  and  Dover,  and  riep  rerwa^  Irom 
March  4, 1869,  until  the  1st  of  January,  1B73,  which  gives  a  distance  gone  over  of  aboat 
55,000  miles  of  1,355  meters. 

"In  short,  the  engines  of  our  mail-boats,  by  their  simplicity  and  their  exeeUeot 
mounting,  have  required  but  very  few  repairs,  and  have  allowed  us  to  perform  an  ex- 
cellent uninterrupted  service,  notwithstanding  the  very  smaU  number  of  oar  bo«u 
considering  the  great  quantity  of  passages  we  had  to  make. 

"  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Q.  DELCOUfi, 
"CAtV  Engineer  of  the  Xavat  Ikpartmemt. 
"  To  the  Dirkctor-General." 
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with  an  effective  pressure  to  the  boilers  of  4  atmospheres,  it  gives,  per 
minate,  250  cabic  meters  of  wind  with  a  pressure  of  20  centimeters. 

The  Gockerill  Company  builds  also  powerful  vertical  blowing-engines 
for  Bessemer-steel-works,  compressing  the  wind  at  IJ  effective  atmos- 
pheres. 

The  productions  of  the  Seraing  founderies  being  altogether  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  the  workmanship  and  of  the  molding,  and  the  absence 
of  defects,  a  rough  column  of  blowing-machine,  such  as  it  comes  out  of 
the  mold,  is  also  exhibited,  and  is  truly  a  fine  piece  of  casting. 

115.  Locomotiveengines  for  the  railway  company  of  Upper  Italy. — Di- 
mensions of  the  engine :  number  of  wheels,  all  moving,  6 ;  diameter  of 
wheels,  1.31  meters ;  space  between  wheels,  3.37 ;  diameter  of  cylinders, 
0.45  meter;  stroke  of  pistons,  0.G5.  Furnaces:  interior  height,  1.60 
meters;  depth,  1.265;  breadth,  1.086.  Brass  tubes:  number,  195; 
length  between  plates,  2.25  meters ;  exterior  diameter,  0.05  meter.  In- 
terior diameter  of  the  boiler,  1.33  meters ;  weight  of  the  empty  engine, 
30,674  kilograms ;  weight  of  the  loaded  engine,  34,376  kilograms.  Ex- 
treme dimensions:  length,  8.542  meters ;  breadth,  2.900;  height,  4.260* 

The  locomotive-engine  is  exhibited  as  a  specimen  of  good  construction 
and  of  perfection  of  workmanship. 

The  company  has  supplied  the  railway  company  of  High-Italy  with 
forty-seven  engines  of  this  style,  and  is  now  constructing  twenty-four  for 
the  same  railways.  • 

Small  locomotive-engines  for  stations  and  service  of  the  works. — ^The  Gock- 
erill Company  has  constructed  within  three  years  small  locomotive-en- 
gines with  vertical  boilers  for  the  interior  traffic  of  its  works. 

The  excellent  results  obtained,  as  well  for  the  service  as  for  economy, 
have  been  so  successful  that  sixty-three  of  these  engines  have  been  sup- 
plied to  manufacturers,  and  a  dozen  are  in  construction. 

Ten  engines  of  that  style,  besides  more  powerful  ones  previously  con- 
strncted,  are  employed  for  the  traffic  in  the  Seraing  Works. 

The  company  constructs  three  types  of  these  engines.  The  first  can 
draw,  horizontally,  a  load  (engine  not  included)  of  60  tons ;  the  second 
draws,  under  the  same  conditions,  90  tons ;  and  the  third,  160  tons.  The 
engine  exhibited  is  of  type  No.  II. 

The  dimensions  are  as  follows:  Number  of  wheels  all  coupled,  4; 
iliameter  of  wheels,  0.605  meter ;  space  between  the  axle-trees,  1.400 
meters ;  diameter  of  pistons,  0.200 ;  stroke  of  pistons,  0.250 ;  total  fire- 
sarface,  8  square  meters ;  contents  of  the  water-tanks,  0.675  meters ; 
contents  of  the  coal  bunkers,  0.195 ;  rough  weight,  when  used,  7,600 
kilograms ;  length,  2.220  meters ;  breadth,  2.110  meters ;  height  on  rails, 
3.150  meters. 

116.  Perforators  for  mining  or  rock-drills. — From  the  beginning  of  the 

l>oringof  Mount  Genis,  the  Gockerill  Gompany  participated  in  that  great 
work. 

The  first  air-compressed  engines  used  at  the  Goscia,  at  Genoa,  as  trial^ 
were  constructed  at  Seraing. 
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The  excellent  results  obtained,  the  great  prodactive  means  of  the 
company,  and  the  active  concoarse  that  the  illastrions  author  of  the  bor- 
ing of  the  Alps,  Mr.  O.  Sommeiller,  met  at  Seraing,  induced  the  Italian 
government  to  intrust  the  Gockerill  Company  with  the  construction  of 
all  the  mechanical  working-stock,  without  exception,  necessary  for  the 
boring  of  the  great  tunnel. 

The  company  has  supplied  for  the  boring  of  the  Alps  more  than  four 
million  francs'  worth  in  engines  of  all  kinds  ;  wheels,  water-wheels,  wa- 
ter-column engines,  compression-machines,  perforators,  air  and  water 
conveyers,  &c. 

The  construction  of  air-compressed  engines  and  perforation  by  ma 
chinery  has  since  become  a  special  branch,  carried  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection. 

Fifty  compressing-engiues  have  been  constructed  in  its  works,  more 
than  Ave  hundred  perforators  have  been  sold  to  manufactories,  and  nu- 
merous machines  of  that  kind  are  now  in  construction.  Mechanical  drill 
ing  has  greatly  increased  of  late.  The  Gockerill  Company  uses  it  in  its 
collieries,  and  it  has  supplied  the  Belgian  and  French  collieries,  &c.,  with 
many  complete  sets,  and  is  continually  receiving  orders  for  machines  of 
that  kind. 

Appreciating  the  experience  acquired  by  the  Gockerill  Gompauy,  and 
acknowledging  the  superiority  of  the  system,  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel 
Company  made  an  agreement  for  the  supply  of  a  part  of  the  c^m^ire^^ 
ing  and  perforating  machines  it  requires. 

Two  drilling-machines  are  exhibited.        ' 

The  first  has  a  certain  historical  interest.  It  is  one  of  the  mjichines 
employed  by  Sommeiller  at  Mount  Genis,  where  it  has  been  for  a  long 
while  in  «use. 

The  second  is  a  simplification  and  modification,  made  from  that  ot 
Mount  Genis,  by  MM.  Dubois  and  Francois,  engineers  at  Seraing.  This 
perforating-machine  is  constructed  by  the  Gookerill  Company  for  mines* 
and  has  been  chosen  for  the  boring  of  the  St.  Gothard. 

117.  Steel  and  iron  for gings. — ^The  production  of  large  forgiQgs(tke 
crank-axles  for  locomotives,  the  crank-shafts  for  sea  and  river  steam- 
boats, ,the  locomotive  and  wagon  wheels,  &c.,  in  short,  the  mechanical 
forgings  of  all  sizes  and  shapes)  has  always  been  one  of  the  branches 
for  which  the  Seraing  works  have  enjoyed  merited  reputation. 

The  fabrication  of  locomotive  and  wagon«wheels  principally,  forms  a 
special  branch  of  the  large  forges  of  Seraing,  by  a  peculiar  process  for 
which  the  company  has  patents. 

As  specimens  of  its  usual  manufocture,  the  Gockerill  Company  exhib- 
its a  moving- wheel  of  1.30  meters  diameter,  weighing  783  kilograms;  a 
wheel  of  locomotive-engine  2.20  meters  diameter  at  the  revolving  circle, 
weighing  731  kilograms ;  a  locomotive- wheel,  wrought-iron  plate,  1  me 
er  diameter,  gross  weight  520  kilograms ;  a  box  for  locomotive-engine, 
weighing  79  kilograms ;  a  head  of  locomotive-piston,  weighing  75  kilo- 
grams; a  support  for  locomotive-slide,  weighing  95  kilograms. 
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118.  Production  of  the  steel-icorJcs, — ^Tbe  Cockerill  Company  has  long 
bad  in  its  establishoiBnts  of  Seraing  a  considerable  steel- work ;  vast 
baildings  for  its  enlargement  will  soon  be  finished. 

That  part  of  the  works  supplies  the  other  parts  of  the  establishment 
for  the  constraction  of  machines  and  mannfactures  with  special  produc- 
tions of  varied  forms. 

BailSf  tires,  machinery  of  every  kind  and  size,  gun-barrels,  guns,  and 
Loops  for  large-caliber  guns  are  manufactured  there. 

As  specimens  of  finished  mechanical  pieces,  the  Cockerill  Company 
exhibits  the  piston-rods,  connecting-rods,  cranks,  crank-shafts,  levers, 
pivots,  &c.,  of  the  marine  engine  which  it  exhibits,  and  also,  as  special 
productions  of  usual  workmanship,  rails,  tires,  springs,  straight  and 
crank  axles,  steel  plates;  a  steel  hoop  with  trunnions  for  cast-iron  gun 
of  large  size,  (an80-pounder,  diameter,  0.24  meter);  a  steel  hoop  without 
traunion  for  the  same  gun.  These  hoops  are  destined  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Netherlands.  A  field-piece  ;*  an  assortment  of  gun-barrels ; 
a  collection  of  various  patterns. 

*  Summing  up  of  the  experiments  made  by  the  Belgian  government  with  a  Beaeemer-eteel  gun 
«/  fht  John  Cockerill  Company, — The  experimeDts  have  been  divided  into  two  series ; 
the  object  of  the  ficst  series  was  to  ascertain  the  hardness  of  the  steel,  the  second  series 
tbe  resistance  to  the  corrosive  action  of  the  gases  and  powder,  and  the  absolate  resist- 
ance of  the  sfceel,  (cohesiveness,  resistance  to  bnrsting.) 

Tbe  gnn  was  at  first  bored  caliber  4,  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  off  the  impressions  pro- 
daeed  by  the  first  firing. 

Ten  shots  with  1^  kilograms  powder,  1  wadding,  with  box  for  ball,  w^eighing  3.3 
kilograma. 

Five  shots  with  the  same  load  and  some  ddbrie  of  projectiles  inclosed  in  linen  bags . 

After  this  firing,  the  piece  was  brought  back  to  the  royal  gun-foundery  to  be  exam- 
ined and  bored  caliber  6,  (95.5  millimeters.) 

No  apparent  damage  conld  be  discovered. 

Second  9erie9. — Five  shots  with  1  kilogram  powder,  1  wadding,  1  ball ;  5  shots  with 
H  kilograms  powder,  1  wadding,  1  ball ;  5  shots  with  1^  kilograms  powder,  2  waddings, 
'i  balls;  5  ^ots  with  1^  kilograms  powder,  3  waddings,  3  balls ;  5  shots  with  H  kilo- 
f^rams  powder,  4  waddiogs,  4  balls;  5  shots  with  1^  kilograms  powder,  5  waddings, 
•'»  balls ;  5  shots  with  1^  kilograms  powder,  6  waddings,  6  balls ;  5  shots  with  2  kilo- 
ii^nuna  powder,  6  waddings,  6  balls;  10  shots  with  3  kilograms  powder,  5  waddings,  5 
Italls. 

The  experiments  determined  by  the  war-minister  being  terminated,  the  gun  was 
l»ronght  back  to  the  fonndery  to  be  examined. 

No  apparent  injury  was  ascertained  by  this  examination. 

The  oflicers  of  artillery  composing  the  board  asked  the  war-minister  for  his  consent 
to  coDtinne  the  experiments.  The  firing  was  renewed  in  the  following  manner :  5  shots 
vith  3  kilograms  powder,  6  waddings,  6  balls ;  5  shots  with  3.5  kilograms  powder, 
>i  waddiogs, 6  balls;  5  shots  with  3.5  kilograms  powder,  7  waddings,  7  balls;  5  shots 
^ith  4  kilograms  powder,  7  waddings,  7  balls ;  10  shots  with  4  kilograms  powder,  8 
waddiogs,  8  balls. 

With  the  load  of  4  kilograms,  8  waddings,  and  8  balls,  the  gun  was  filled  to  the 
mnzzle. 

Tbe  gnn  was  again  brought  back  to  the  foundery  aud  examined.  It  was  ascertained 
that  tbe  bore  was  very  nearly  intact. 

The  board,  struck  by  tbe  extraordinary  resistance  of  that  gun,  declared  that  Besse- 
mer steel  waa  every  way  proper  for  the  fabrication  of  field-pieces. 
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119.  Models  of  boats  and  floating  lock-gate. — ^The  works  have  from  their 
beginning  been  engaged  in  constructions  for  river  and  maritime  naviga. 
tion. 

The  ship-yards  of  Antwerp  and  St.  Petersburg  (the  latter  discoD- 
tiuued)  have  supplied  navigation,  as  previously  stated,  with  2S2  sea 
and  river  steamers,  which  have  generally  fulfilled,  as  to  solidity,  ele- 
gance of  form,  complete  internal  arrangements,  means  of  propulsion 
and  accommodations,  all  the  conditions  stipulated  in  the  agreemeDts. 
The  two  iron-clad  monitors  with  turrets,  propellers,  and  machine  for 
turrets,  air-exhausters,  gun-carriages,  centrifugal  pumps  and  accesso- 
ries supplied  to  Eussia  in  1864,  had  been  ordered  on  the  1 8th  of  Jane, 
1863.  They  were  forwarded  to  be  mounted  to  St.  Petersburg  at  the 
end  of  October,  1863,  and  were  delivered  to  the  imperial  Bussiau  gov- 
ernment completely  remounted  and  armed,  after  trial,  on  June  13, 18&4* 
(in  less  than  one  year.) 

The  company  can  build  annually  fourteen  sea  and  river  steamer.<4  of 
any  burden. 

The  models^  exhibited  belong  to  some  of  its  most  remarkable  con- 
structions. 

The  company  exhibits  a  floating  lock-gate  and  some  models  of  steam- 
ers. 

The  floating  lock-gate  is  intended  for  the  canal  of  the  Danube  at 
Vienna.  It  is  to  prevent  the  pieces  of  ice  coming  from  the  breaking  up 
of  the  main  river  entering  the  arm  called  the  ^^canal,^  from  collecting 
there,  and  thus  causing  the  low  parts  of  the  town  to  be  overflowed. 

The  lock-gate  is  153^  Vienna  feet  in  length,  30  in  breadth,  and  18 feet 
in  height.  The  iron  used  for  its  construction  weighs  300  tons  of  1,000 
kilograms.  It  has  been  constructed  from  the  draughts  of  O.  de  Engerth, 
C.  E.,  an  aulic  councilor  and  member  of  the  board  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Danube. 

The  statement  which  this  board  makes  of  its  labors  gives  all  the  de- 
tails concerning  it. 

What  principally  characterizes  the  specialty  of  the  works,  work- 
shops, and  ship-building  yards  of  the  Oockerill  Company  is  the  supply 
of  all  the  working-stock  necessary  to  railways ;  of  all  the  implements 
for  metallurgical  works,  such  as  blast-furnaces,  iron  and  steel  ^ustories 
or  for  mechanical  works,  steam-engines,  stocks  of  tools,  in  short,  of  all 
steamers,  dredging-machines,  lighters,  machines  necessary  for  the  exe- 
cution of  a  work  such  as  that  of  the  Suez  Canal,  or  of  engines  of  any 
kind,  with  or  without  steam,  propellers,  machines  and  working-stock  for 
the  boring  of  Mount  Cenis  tunnel.  The  company  also  send  for  soch 
undertakings  persons  peculiarly  suited  for  mounting,  putting  in  work- 
ing-order, or  the  supervision  of  the  various  machines  which  they  supply* 
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THE  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY  OF  SWEDEN. 

The  completeness  and  extent  of  the  display  ;  Genemil  view  of  the  production  ; 
The  Fagersta  Steel- Works;  List  of  objects  shown;  Analyses  of  the  ores 
18ed;  Composition  of  the  steel  of  various  grades;  Faoersta  sieel  gun-dar- 
RKL8;  Notice  of  Kibkaldy*s  experiments  and  memoir  ;  Examples  of  pulling- 

bTBKSS  upon  plates  ANNEALED  AND  UN  ANNEALED;  BULGED  PLATES;  WlKMAN- 
BHYTTA  steel;  CONDITION  OF  THE  IRON-MANUFACTURE  IN  SWEDSN ;  PROFESSOR 
ACKKRMAN*S  memoir;  ThE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  IRON-ORE ;  SOURCES  OF  FUEL;  TrANS- 

poetation;  English  coke;  Water-power;  Geological  assoclltion  of  the 
ores;  Production  of  iron-ores  and  localities;  Methods  and  costs  of  min- 
ing; Bog-ore  AND  limoxite;  Pig-iron;  Transportation;  Bar  iron  and  steel; 
Bessemer  steel  ;  Martin's  steel,  cement  steel,  etc.  ;  Rolling-mills  ;  Statistics 
OF  production  ;  Chemical  composition  of  Swedish  ores. 

120.  The  Swedish  ieon  industry.— The  Swedish  contribution  is 
characterized  by  the  namber  and  excellence  of  the  specimens  of  ores,  in 
large  square  blocks,  which  form  a  very  appropriate  foandation  for  taste - 
fallyarranged  pyramids  of  bar  iron  and  steel.  It  is  the  best  collection 
of  magnetic  and  specular  ores  in  the  exhibition,  and  was  made,  at  the 
cost  of  the  Swedish  Iron  Association,  by  Professor  Ackerman,  author  of 
an  ioterestiug  brochure  upon  the  production  of  iron  in  that  country. 
Bessemer  steel  and  Martin's  steel,  in  ingots  and  bars,  are  also  prominent 
objects  in  the  collection.  Here,  too,  is  found  a  very  complete  series  of 
^mples  of  the  celebrated  Dannemora  steel,  and  specimens  illustrating 
each  stage  ia  the  manufacture  of  steel  from  granulated  pig-iron,  pow- 
dered ore,  and  powdered  coal.  There  is  an  extensive  display  also  of 
Kpiegel  iron  from  Schisshyttau,  containing  from  16  to  20  per  cent,  of 
manganese.  The  production  of  iron-ores  in  Sweden  in  the  year  1871 
reached  662,888  tons;  of  bar-iron,  187,000  tons;  of  Bessemer  steel,  8,000 
tons.  The  production  has  been  steadily  increasing,  and  will  be  much 
greater  for  the  year  1873. 

121.  Fagersta  Steel-Wokks. — This  well-known  establishment  was 
well  represented  by  the  mat'erials  used  and  the  products,  as  will  be  seen 
l>y  the  following  list,  which  includes  the  remarkable  series  of  test-speci- 
mens shown  from  the  testing- works  of  Mr.  David  Kirkaldy : 

Be^emer  steel  from  the  Fagersta  Steel-  Works,  manufactured  without  alloy 
of  ^\Spiegeleisenj^  or  of  other  cast  iron. — (1.)  Iron-ores,  not  roasted ;  iron- 
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ores,  roasted;  lime;  pig-iron,  witb  the  blast-furnace  slag  appertaiuing 
thereto.  • 

(2.)  Steel  ingot,  18  ''turn"  (21  inches)  sqaare,  planed;  series  of  8 
<Ham'  (9^  inch)  ingots,  fractured,  of  various  degrees  of  hardness, 
with  the  steel  slag  appertaining  thereto  ;*  series  of  forged  blooms,  trac- 
tnred ;  plate  blooms,  fractured. 

(3.)  Pyramid  :  Side  A,  saw-blades ;  side  B,  steel  for  machinery,  sqaare 
and  round,  from  ^  to  5  '^  turn  "  (y^^  to  5^  inches)  in  diameter ;  side  C. 
rails  for  tramways  and  angle-irons;  side  D,  steel  for  springs,  from  1.^ 
to  5  *'  turn"  (If  to  5f  inches)  in  breadth. 

(4.)  For  mechanical  and  engineering  worlds,  heavy  axles,  crankshaft.^, 
other  forgings  for  machinery. 

(5.)  Railway  material :  Axles,  springs,  buliers,  (American  patent.) 

(6.)  a.  Steel  for  tools  and  implements;  b.  Mining  implements,  (bore< 
and  sledges;)  e.  Gun-barrels;  d.  Five  gun-barrels,  sabjected  to  severe 
testing  experiments  at  Carl  Gustafs  Stad  Gun- Manufactory,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  annexed  statement;  e.  Gun-barrel,  proved  at  the  Hasq- 
varna  Gun-Manufactory,  as  described  in  the  annexed  statement ;  /.  A 
series  showing  the  diiferent  stages  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  gun 
barrels;  g.  A  series  of  fractures  made  on  steel  bars  of  1  ^^tam''(I^  in- 
ches) square,  of  various  degrees  of  hardness ;  h,  A  series  of  Bessemer 
products,  taken  at  different  periods  during  the  blow;  u  Plates  for 
heliography :  (a.)  Polished  plates ;  (b.)  Samples  of  heliographed  plates 
together  with  impressions. 

(7.)  Steel  of  different  forms,  and  of  various  degrees  of  hardae^^ 
proved,  as  regards  its  strength,  at  Mr.  D.  Kirkaldy's  testing  establish 
ment,  London,  by  experiments  in  tension,  bending,  compression,  torsion. 
&c.    A  statement  of  the  results  is  contained  in  special  tables,  which  are 
distributed  on  application  to  the  secretary  of  the  Swedish  exhibitiou. 

122.  The  iron-ores  and  limestone  employed  at  the  charcoal-blast  fur 
naces  at  Westanfors  and  Fagersta  consist  of  the  following  componetit 
parts : 


Silica 

Alamina 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Protoxide  of  niaDganese 

Protoxide  of  iron 

Sesqnioxide  of  iron 

Carbonic  acid 

Phosphoric  acid 


Iron-ore  from  the  mines  of  - 


Ostra  Stor- 
tjigten. 


27.49 
1.30 
3.16 
1.76 
0.81 
80.74 
46.14 


0.016 


100. 416 


GranroL    .   GrSndaL 


3.10 

2L05 

1.90 

1.05 

10.40 

23.56 

S2.44 

6.10 

0.009 


99.909 


ass 

1.15 
2.65 

ass 

5.50 

99.82 

50.78 

5l95 

a  014 


99.064 


Uttiect'C 

froBj 
Hedkirr. 


T.r 


t 


For  analysis,  see  Annex  No.  1. 
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The  average  chemical  compositioa  formed  by  the  mixture  of  these 
irou-ores  with  the  limestone,  employed  as  flux,  is  as  follows : 

Per  cent.       Oxygen.      Oxygen. 
Silica 11.93 


6.37 
1.16 
7.53 


'?J^=1.66 
4. 51 


Alamina 2. 50 

Lime 7.51  7.53  2.14 

Magnesia 2.76  1.10 

Protoxide  of  mangfanese 5. 63  1.27 

Protoxide  of  iron 19. 76  4. 51 

Sesqaioxide  of  iron 43. 89 

Carbonic  acid 6. 02 

Phosphoric  acid 0. 013 

Sach  a  charge  yields,  upon  smelting,  from  48  to^50  per  cent,  of  pig- 
iroDy  which  is  tapped  direct  from  the  blastfurnace  into  the  Bessemer 
converters, and  consists  on  the  average  of  the  folio wing'component  parts: 

Per  cent. 

Carbon,  combined 3. 460 

Carbon,  graphitic 1. 289 

Silicon 0.771 

4.491 

0.027 

, trace. 


Manganese 

Phosphorus 

Sulphur » 

The  blast-furnace  slag  contains : 

SiUca 41.06 

Alamina 7.02 

Lime 26. 04 

Magnesia 17. 75 

Protoxide  of  manganese....     6.57 

Protoxide  of  iron 0. 23 

Alkalies  .  .«* not  determined. 


Oxygen. 

22.83 

3.27 
25.65 


Oxygen. 


7.16 
7.09 
1.48 
0^05 
15.78 


25. 65 
15. 78 


=  1.62 


98.67 


As  no  alloy  of  specular  iron  [Spiegeleisen)  or  of  ordinary  cast  iron 
is  employed,  the  "blow"  must  be  stopped  when  the  proportion  of  carbon 
in  the  steel  is  reduced  to  the  prox)er  degree.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
^teel  is  entirely  free  from  red-shortness. 

The  folio wiDg  analyses  show  the  chemical  compositions  of  the  various 
classes  of  steel  employed  for  the  purposes  specified: 


'C'  Sted  for  soft  plntes,  railway-axle«,  &o 

•^)  Susnl  for  ffan-barrelfl,shafto,  &o 

««•>  Soft  utMiror  tooln— «awB,  &o 

•ii  Hard  atoel  for  tools — chisela,  tamiog-tools,  Slc 


I 


i 


I 


2  er  cent  Per  rent 


0.083 
0.25 
0.70 
1.05 


0.008 
0.036 
0.033 
0.067 


i 

a 

m 

I 


Per  cent 

Trace. 

0.234 

0.256 

0.355 


■6 

0 

t. 

o 
.a 

i: 

& 

-S 

o 

^ 

M 

a 

fii 

w 

Percent 

0.035 

Trace. 

0.023 

Trace. 

0.023 

Trace. 

0.028 

Trace. 
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An  analysis  of  the  slag  from  the  coDverter,  taken  at  the  cIosp  of  the 
process,  shows  its  composition  to  be  as  follows : 

Silica 46.70 

Alamioa ■. 4. 24 

Lime 0. 48 

Magnesia 0. 17 

Protoxide  of  manganese 32. 37 

Protoxide  of  iron 15. 63 


99.59 


^'  I,  the  andersigaed,  hereby  certify,  on  requisition  to  that  effect,  that 
barrels  manafactared  at  the  Fagersta  Steel- Works  have,  for  aboat  the 
last  three  years,  been  exclasively  employed  for  the  small  fire-arms  con- 
strncted  at  the  Swedish  Government  Gun  Manufactory  for  the  sapply 
of  the  army,  and  that  sach  barrels  are  still  employed  for  the  fire-arms 
now  in  course  of  construction  at  the  said  manufactory. 
"  Stockholm,  the  tenth  day  of  April,  1873. 

"  C.  G.  BREITHOLTZ, 
"  Master  of  the  Ordnance^  (^^FalttygmdstareJ^) 

"  Since  the  commencement  of  the  year  1871,  the  Husqvarna  Arms 
Manufactory  has  taken  its  requisite  supply  of  gun-barrels  from  the 
Fagersta  Steel-Works,  and  found  the  said  barrels,  both  as  regards 
material  and  make,  to  be  of  excellent  quality. 

"  On  behalf  of  the  Husqvarna  Arms  Manufactory  Company,  (Limited/i 

"VICTOR  ANKARCRONA,  Manaffing  Director.'' 

9 

123.  Fageesta  steel  auN-BARRELS.— The  following  is  the  report  of 
the  x)roviQg-experiments  upon  barrels  manufactured  at  the  Fagersta 
Steel- Works,  made  at  the  Carl  Gustaf's  Stad's  Gun  Manufactory,  ia  the 
month  of  May,  1872 : 

"The  barrels  were  proved  in  theproving-houseof  the  manufactory  with 
gunpowder  from  the  Aker's  Gunpowder-Mills,  of  the  make  of  1865.  .  The 
testing-balls  employed  weighed  6  <ort,'  (7  drams  11  grains  avoirdupois,} 
and  were  0.42  <  decimal  tum'  (^^  inch)  in  diameter. 

"  First,  three  barrels,  Kos.  1, 2,  and  3,  turned  and  bored  as  delivered 
from  the  steel- works  to  the  gun-manufactory,  were  loaded  and  discharged. 

"In  previous  experiments  with  barrels  from  the  Fagersta  Steel- Works, 
it  had  been  found  that  no  remarkable  effect  was  produced  until  1  ball 
and  a  charge  of  9  'ort'  (1  ounce  2  drams  2  scruples  7  grains)  were 
employed.  The  experiments,  therefore,  commenced — after  the  ordinary 
proof,  a  testing-ball  and  a  charge  of  4.5  '  ort,'  (5  drams  1  scruple  3 
grains) — with  the  above-mentioned  ball  and  a  charge  of  9  *ort,^  (1 
ounce  2  drams  2  scruples  7  grains;)  after  which  the  number  of  balls 
was  increased  to  9,  with  the  same  charge.  The  result  was,  that  in  two 
of  the  barrels  the  power-gas  did  not  force  out  the  balls,  but  escaped 
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throagh  the  toach-hole.    Thes^  barrels  were  reloaded  and  discharged 
with  the  same  result. 

'* After  the  lead  had  been  melted  away  from  the  iDside  of  these  bar- 
rels, the  experiments  were  continned  with  all  three ;  the  balls,  however, 
beiug  placed  at  the  mazzles.  This  proof  commenced  with  1  ball  and  a 
charge  of  0.5  *•  ort,'  (1  scrapie  16  grains,)  and  ceased  when  the  charge 
had  been  increased  to  6  'ort'  (7  drams  11  grains)  and  the  number  of 
balls  to  5. 

'^  In  the  folio  wing  minutes  the  results  of  the  experiments  are  more  fully 
stated. 

"Subsequently,  3  finished  barrels,  Nos.  1808,  2511,  and  2635,  were 
loaded  and  discharged. 

"Barrel  No.  1808,  after  havingbeen  subjected  to  the  ordinary  proof,  was 
discharged  with  the  usual  sharp  cartridge,  and  a  testing-ball,  placed  27 
^tuin'  (31 J  inches)  from  the  chamber  end  of  the  barrel.  The  only 
result  was,  that  a  considerable  protuberance  was  produced  at  the  seat 
of  the  balL 

"Barrel  No.  2511  (rejected  on  account  of  defective  make)  was  sub- 
jected to  a  similar  proof,  with  the  same  result 

*'  Barrel  No.  2635  burst  in  the  proof.  In  this  experiment  a  testing-ball 
was  employed,  and  the  charge  was  increased  from  1  ^ort'  (1  dram  12 
grains)  to  16  <  ort,'  (2  ounces  3  drams  10  grains,)  when  the  barrel  burst, 
after  having  borne  fourteen  times  the  charge  for  which  it  was  con- 
stracted. 

"  Carl  Gustaf's  Stad,  the  25th  day  of  May,  1872. 

*<  F.  G.  TREFFENBEEG, 
'<  Lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Oota  Artillery^ 
"  Working' Officer  at  thii  Carl  Oustaf^s  Stad  Oun-ManufactoryJ" 

10  I 
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Minutes  iakerif  May^  i&T%  at  tiie  proving  of  gun-barrels  (Xos.  1,  2,  and  3)  manu/aciured  at 

the  Fagersta  Steel-  Works, 


Ifninberof 
discharges. 


;  Weight  of  the 
I  cbarf?»4n  Swe- 
dish "ort."  (1 
ort  =  1  aram 
19  2  r  a  i  n  8 , 
avoirdupois.) 


Naniberof 
baUs. 


ObservatioDS. 


1 
9 

3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


11 


4.5 
9 

9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 


9 


1 
1 


3 
4 

5 
6 
7 

8 
9 


9 


1 

9 
3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 
9 

10 

11 


0.5 
I 
1 
1 

1 
9 
9 
3 

4 

5 
6 


1 
1 
9 
3 

4 
4 

5 
5 
5 

5 

5 


1 


Barrels  anaffected. 

A  slight  ealargement  was  prodaced  in  all  the  b«rral«v  at  tir* 
seat  of  the  ball. 

The  above-named  eolargemeot  was  increaj»ed,  and  th«  calt- 
ber  on  each  side  of  the  seat  of  the  ball  was  also  sotn^wh^t 
increased:  in  addition  to  which,  at  the  foarth  discharj:' 
of  barrel  No.  3,  a  protuberance  was  prodaced  before  :h« 
seat  of  the  ball. 

The  powder-saa  escaped  throngh  the  toacb-holea  of  barrcU 
Xos.  1  ana  9,  witbont  the  balls  being  removed  ttook  tbttr 
seats ;  while  in  barrel  Na  3  the  balls  were  diacharped. 

Only  barrels  Nos.  1  and  9  were  loaded  and  diacharg^ed.  witL 
the  same  results  as  in  the  preceding  prooL 

With  the  baUsat  the  muxdee  of  Ike  barr^U, 

The  powder- gas  escaped  throngh  the  toncb-hole. 
The  balls  were  dischai^ged  ;  the  barrels  nnafieoted. 

Do. 
An  enlargement  waa  produced  in  the  barrels  at  the  atmu   i 

the  balls. 
The  powder-gas  escaped  from  the  touch -hole  of  barrel  N^o  ^ 
The  balls  were  discharged  from  barrel  Na  i. 
The  powder>gas  escaped  from  the  tonch-hole  of  barrel  Xo  i 
The  powder-gas  escaped  from  the  toneh-hole  of  barrel  Ke. : 
A  protuberanoe  waa  prodaced  in  barrel  Kok  3  at  the  aeat  «: 

the  ball. 
A  protuberance  was  produced  in  barrel  No.  1  at  the  aeat '  t 

the  ball. 
A  protuberance  was  produced  in  barrel  No.  S  at  the 

the  ball. 


Carl  Gnstafs  SUd!  25tb  May,  1879. 


F.  G.  TREFFENBERQ. 
Lieutenant  in  the  RoyfU  Gola  Artdfery. 
Worhng  OJUer  at  the  Carl  Gutte^Te  atad't  <7tm.Jf«iM4/luf»r?( 


'<On  the  27th  of  March,  1869,  a  steel  gan- barrel  mannfactared  at  the 
Fagersta  Steel- Works  was  subjected  to  testing-experimenta  at  the  Has- 
qvana  Gan-Manufactory,  in  the  presence  of  the  andersigoed,  and  darioir 
the  progress  of  the  experiments  the  following  observations  were  noted : 

<<  1st  proof:  A  charge  of  gnnpower  IJ  <lod,'  (5  drams  1  scrapie  16 
grains  avoirdupois,)  1  testing- ball. 

''2d  proof:  A  charge  of  gunpowder  3  'lod,'  (1  ounce  3  drams  1- 
grains,)  2  testing-balls. 

"3d  proof:  A  charge  of  gunpowder  3  Mod,'  (1  ounce  3  drams  1*J 
grains,)  3  testing-balls. 

"The  above  three  proofs  were  discharged  without  any  remarkable 
result. 

"4th  proof:  3']od'(l  ounce  3  drams  12  grains)  of  gaQiK>vrder«  -I 
testing-balls.  Besult:  The  powder- gas  escaped  throngh  the  tonch-hol^i. 
the  ball^  remained  in  the  barrel,  and  had  to  be  removed  by  melting. 

"5th  proof:  ^  'lod,'  (2  ounces  2  scruples  8  grains)  4  testing^-baU 
No  eflfect  on  the  barrel. 

"6th  proof:  IJ  *lod' (5  drams  1  scruple  16  grains)  of  giiDpotr<ifr« 
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One  ball  was  forced  iDto  a  position  of  7J  ^verktatu'  (7^  inches)  from 
the  mazzle.  Result :  A  protuberance  in  the  form  of  an  eg^  was  pro- 
duced in  the  barrel,  at  the  seat  of  the  ball. 

^*  7th  proof:  3  Mod'  (1  ounce  3  drams  12  grains)  of  gunpowder.  A 
ball  was  driven  into  a  position  of  1  ^  verktum'  (1  inch)  from  the  muzzle. 
Result :  The  same  as  in  the  previous  proof,  viz,  the  barrel  was  enlarged 
at  the  seat  of  the  ball. 

"8th  proof:  3  *lod'  (1  ounce 3  drams  12  grains)  of  gunpowder.  The 
ball  at  the  mazzle.  Besult :  The  enlargement  above  described,  pro- 
daced  by  the  seventh  proof,  was  extended  by  the  eighth  proof  almost 
to  the  muzzle. 

^'  Notwithstanding  the  barrel,  after  the  discharge  of  each  of  the  above 
proofs,  was  carefully  examined,  no  other  results  could  be  discovered 
thau  those  above  described. 

^^  Lastly,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  balls  employed  weighed 
origiDally  6.65  ^ort,'  (7  drams  2  scruples  IS  grains,}  but  after  they  had 
been  forced  into  their  positions,  and,  consequently,  part  of  their  sub- 
stance had  fallen  ofFy  they  only  weighed  5.50  'ort,'  (6  drams  1  scruple 
15  grains.) 

^'  Hasqvama,  dated  as  above,  and  signed  by  B.  Munck,  colonel,  re- 
tired; Emil  Ankarcrona,  managing  director  of  the  Husqvarna  Gun- 
Manufactory  ;  G.  E.  Norstrom,  lieutenant-colonel ;  A.  J.  Oustafsson,  in- 
.^pecting  armorer ;  J.  Holmberg,  gunsmith  ;  Anders  Herrlin,  inspecting 
officer.'' 

121  Kibkaldy's  expbbiments  upon  Fagbbsta  steel.— Four 
large  glass  cases  in  the  rotunda  are  filled  with  the  specimens  of 
Fagersta  steel  in  different  forms,  just  as  they  came  from  the  test- 
ing-machines of  Mr.  David  Eirkaldy  in  London.  They  exhibit  the 
effects  of  palling,  shearing,  and  twisting  stress,  and  are  described  and 
illastrated  in  an  elaborate  memoir  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy,  entitled  <*  Results 
of  an  experimental  inquuy  into  the  mechanical  properties  of  steel  of 
different  degrees  of  hardness  and  under  various  conditions ;  manufac- 
tured by  Christian  Aspelin,  Esq.,  Westanfors  and  Fagersta  Works, 
Sweden."* 

This  memoir  is  elegantly  printed  and  illustrated,  and  is  not  only  im- 
portant to  engineers  and  those  using  steel  in  construction,  but  is 
extremely  interesting  to  the  physicist.  As  an  example  of  the  nature  of 
the  investigation  and  of  the  results  obtained,  diagrams  (Figs.  59  and  60) 
of  two  of  the  steel  plates  are  here  given. 

These  plates,  before  being  subjected  to  strain,  were  10  inches  wide 
at  the  re<loced  part,  and  both  edges  were  accurately  parallel  for  10 
inches  of  length,  and  accordingly  equal  to  the  breadth  or  width  at  the 
reduced  part.    The  seven  holes  at  each  end  for  connecting  the  plate  to 

*  By  David  Kirkaldy.  Illastrated  by  plates  and  wood-cuts.  London,  Testing  and 
Experimental  Works,  Sonthwark  street,  S.  E.  1«73.  4°.  Pp.  29,  with  tables  and 
iliustratioDs. 
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the  masaive  steel  llDks  of  the  testing- machine  were  carefully  aud  ac- 
cnrateJy  made  in  line,  and  to  fit  tbe  steel  piua  exactly.  Id  order  to 
develop  or  make  manifest  tbe  cbaugeof  form  of  the  plates  when  under 
stress,  some  of  the  plates  had  circles  and  others  diagonal  lines  drawn  on 
the  sarface.  Tbe  distortioD  of  these  lines  shows  the  extent  of  the  yield- 
ing of  tbe  plate  in  its  diSerent  parts. 
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ing,  representB  the  annealed  plate,  {H 
«  (Fig.  60)  upon  whicb]  the  circles  were 
kI.  Both  plates  were  half  an  inch  thick, 
ithers  ia  the  annexed  tabic. 
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125.  J)eportment  of  rolled  Fagersia  steel  plates  under  pulUng-stress. 


■ 

LAKGE  SPECIMENS 

-TEN 
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0. 95  X  .129 
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53,300 

74,915  i  71. 1 

43.1 

0.00 

10.8 

100  per  cent  silky. 

^  I 

1912 

9. 95  X. 250 

2.487 

37.900 

60.480  ;  62. 7 

48.5 

0.22 

28.2 

TJuaaDcalod  < 

1.  { 

1918 

9. 95  X  .380 

3.781 

29,500 

51,456'  57.3 

59.3 

7.33 

36.1 

Da 

u 

1924 

9. 95  X. 495 

4.925 

31,100 

55,803  1  55.7 

50.0 

5.82 

36.4 

Do. 

1930 

9. 95  X. 625 

6.218 

28,000 

.52.924    52.9 

55.1 

6.66 

37.2 

Do. 

' 

3.  h 

1909 

0. 95  X  .124 

1.23.1 

35,500 

57,485    61.8 

57.1 

1.11 

22.9 

Do. 

9.  i 

1915 
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33.800 

54,543*  02.0 
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3.90 

33.8 

Do. 
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1921 

9. 95  X. 380 

3.781 

28,900 

51,076    56. 6 

63.4 

7.39 
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Do. 
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1927 

9. 95  X. 490 

4.875 
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51,338  1  54.2 
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8.70 
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Do. 

2.   1 

1933    9. 95 X. 628 

6.248 
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50,432    50.6 

62. 0     9. 98     34. 4 

Da 

^ 

1 
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There  were  several  very  interesting  examples  of  the  effects  upon  steel 
plates  by  pushing  them  through  apertures  of  less  than  their  own  diam- 
eter, giving  cup  or  bell  shaped  objects,  highly  sonorous,  and  suitable 
for  gong-bells.  This  lot  of  specimens  formed  Series  O  of  Eirkaldy-s  me- 
moir, and  he  describes  them  as  follows : 

**0»  the  effect  of  bulging  stress  on  rolled  steel  plates  of  various  thick- 
nesses.— The  specimens  for  the  above  test  were  disks,  twelve  inches  di- 
ameter, cut  out  in  a  lathe,  and  pressed  through  an  aperture  ten  inches 
diameter  in  my  testing-machine,  the  end  of  bulger  being  turned  to  a 
radius  of  five  inches.  The  two  wood-cuts  which  accompany  the  tabulated 
report  of  the  results  Series  G,  show  the  form  of  the  specimen  previoas 
to  and  after  experiment.  Ten  pieces  were  tested  as  rolled  nnaunealed, 
and  ten  after  being  heated  and  annealedl 

^<  The  following  table  exhibits  the  stress  required  to  force  the  speci- 
mens of  the  various  thicknesses  through  the  aperture : 


Tiiickness. 

i 

k 

§ 

i 

i 

TJoannealed . . 
Annealed .... 

■  «•••••••••«•••  ■• 

....pounds.. 

215.685 
198,005 

162.735 
154.230 

104, 845 
95,605 

71,900 
59.425 

35.397 
25.133 

<'A11  the  specimens  stood  the  ordeal  without  the  slightest  sign  of  any 
crack  or  defect  in  the  manufacture.  The  clear  tone  given  oat,  on  being 
•Struck,  by  all  the  specimens  afcer  being  bulged,  excepting  those  that 
buckled  owing  to  their  thinness,  proves  the  soundness  of  the  material, 
and  consequently  its  special  suitability  for  some  engineering  purposes, 
as  well  as  for  bells  and  gongs.  It  is  only  superior  ductile  materials  that 
will  stand  this  test  without  cracking  or  showing  signs  of  laminations  or 
blisters.  Circles  were  drawn  on  one  of  the  flat  disks,  H.  1904,  and  it  is 
curious  to  observe  the  change  in  their  form  according  to  their  positioo, 
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some  parts  being  distended,  while  {he  portion  toward  the  oircam- 
ference  is  compressed ;  the  original  circumference  of  the  specimen 
being  37.68  inches,  and  that  of  the  aperture  31.40 ;  difference,  6.28 
inches,  or  16.6  per  cent,  which  is  the  amonnt  of  compression  at  the  oute 
edge  of  the  bowl.  The  material  at  the  inner  edge  is  still  more  com- 
pressed, the  amount  varying  with  the  thickness.  Thus  we  find  in  the 
five-eighth -inch  plate  the  inner  diameter  is  8.9  inches;  circumference, 
27.94;  difference,  9.74  inches,  or  25.8  per  cent;  and  the  depth  3.44 
inches  at  the  center  of  the  bowl." 

126.  WIKMANSHYTTA  STEEL.— -The  Wikmaushytta  cast  steel  is  claimed 
to  be  especially  valuable  for  mint-dies  and  for  tools,  as  attested  by  sev* 
eral  certificates,  two  of  which,  from  Joach.  Ackerman,  the  chief  director 
of  the  rpyal  mint,  containing  interesting  details  regarding  the  temper- 
ing and  wear  of  dies,  are  translated : 

^^  Upon  application  made  to  me  to  that  effect,  I  do  hereby  certify  that 
cast  steel,  made  at  the  iron-work  Wikmanshytta,  has  been  almost  ex- 
clusively employed  for  coin-stamps  in  the  royal  mint  of  this  place  for 
apwai'd  of  two  years,  and  was  found  quite  as  proper  to  that  purx>o8e 
as  the  several  kinds  of  foreign  cast  steel,  both  English  and  German, 
which,  during  the  ten  preceding  years,  have  been  imported  for  the  use 
of  the  mint,  as  being  the  then  best  known  steel  for  the  same  purpose. 
In  the  last  five  months  of  the  year  1864,  when  copper  coin  only,  of  three 
different  sizes,  was  manufactured,  the  stamps  or  dies  of  Wikmanshytta 
cast  steel  sustained  upon  an  average  30,048  strokes  each,  and  it  should 
here  be  observed  that  such  copper  coin  is  somewhat  harder  than  the 
Swedish  silver  coin  of  six  ounces.  As  something  extraordinary, I  beg  to 
state  that  one  pair  of  stamps  ^for  pieces  of  4  riksdaler— have  respectively 
sastaioed  the  following  number  of  strokes  by  the  mint*press,  viz,  that 
for  the  reverse  side  of  the  ,coin  90,000,  and  that  for  the  obverse  side 
more  than  130,000  strokes,  without  either  showing  the  slightest  sinking 
or  crack ;  and  both  of  them  were  at  last  rejected  owing  merely  to  the 
fact  of  the  flatter  places  in  the  engraving  having  become  worn  and  in- 
distinct by  being  repeatedly  polished.  Of  the  eight  different  degrees  of 
hardness,  wherein  the  Wikmanshytta  east  steel  is  assorted,  that  marked 
with  No.  1  has  been  found  to  be  the  most  proper  for  coiners'  stamps. 

^'  Stockholm  the  18th  of  March,  1865." 

<^  I,  the  andersigned,  do  hereby  citify  that  during  the  last  five  years 
no  other  cast  steel  than  that  of  Wikmanshytta,  marked  C.  E.  U.  I.,  has 
been  employed  for  coin-stamps  in  the  royal  Swedish  mint  at  this  place, 
and  that  the  said  cast  steel,  as  to  strength  and  dttrabilit3'^  of  the  stamps, 
is  foand  to  be  superior  to  the  English  cast  steel  of  the  best  known 
kinds  and  marks,  which  were  previously  employed  at  the  mmt  for  the 
same  purpose ;  and  that  it  is  quite  as  good  as  the  famous  Krupp's  cast 
steel,  which,  especially  manufactured  for  coin-stampsj  was  employed  for 
more  than  one  year,  whereupon  it  was  again  given  up  on  account  of  its 
high  price.     In  the  course  of  a  coining,  commenced  some  days  ago,  of 
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brass  pieces  of  5  ore,  with  the  same  alloyage  as  that  of  the  imperia 
French  brass  coin,  a  pair  of  stamps  have  already  sustained  75,000 
strokes  without  showing  the  slightest  defect.    Many  years  ago  some 
large,  hardened  pieces,  belonging  to  our  coining-presses,  were  made 
ot  the  same  kind  of  cast  steet  from  Wikmanshy tta,  and  were  fitted  into 
the  presses,  instead  of  like  pieces  of  other  steel  which  were  worn  oat  or 
split,  and  the  same  have  proved  to  be  darable  and  are  still  perfectly 
faaltless.    The  individual  actually  intrusted  with  the  process  Of  tem- 
pering the  coin-stamps,  and  who  is  a  clever  and  intelligent  smith,  oper- 
ates as  follows :  The  stamps  (one  or  two  to  three  stamps  together)  are 
packed  up  into  a  hardening-box  of  iron  plate,  in  a  fine  charcoal  powder, 
and  are  surrounded  with  clay  uppermost  at  the  mouth  of  the  bos,  still 
so  that  their  bottoms  or  lower  surfaces,  which  are  turned  up,  rest  free 
and  uncovered.    They  are  then  heated  by  a  coal-fire  in  a  small  draught- 
furnace,  and  when  they  have  the  proper  temperature,  which  is  ascer- 
tained by  their  color,  they  are  taken  up  and  are  refrigerated  with  pare 
water  in  a  hardening-tub,  from  the  bottom  whereof  a  feeble  dash  *of 
water  rises  against  the  piece  to  be  hardened  through  the  water  standing 
in  the  tub,  to  the  height  of  about  0.75  foot.    The  stamp  is  plunged  into 
the  wat^r  only  little  by  little,  in  the  first  place  almost  nothing  bat 
the  neck,  and  then  the  other  part  gradually,  but  the  bottom  itself  i$ 
cooled  more  slowly,  without  being  plunged  down  into  the  water.    After 
being  fully  refrigerated,  the  stamp  is  annealed  in  the  following  way: 
that  is  to  say,  a  suitable  thick  iron  ring,  heated  to  a  slight  degree 
of  redness,  is  slowly  drawn  over  the  stamp  and  is  kept  there  until  the 
engraved  surface  has  assumed  a  yellow  straw-color,  whereupon  the  riog 
is  taken  off,  the  tempering  having  then  been  finished. 

"Stockholm,  the  19th  November,  1867." 

This  cast  steel  is  produced  by  the  Uchatins  method.  Granulated  pi;r- 
iron  is  mixed  with  charcoal  and  powdered  iron-ore  of  great  purity  and 
richness.    It  is  melted  in  graphite  crucibles. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  IRON  MANUFACTURE  IN  SWEDEN. 

127.  The  condition  of  the  iron-manufacture  in  Sweden  at  the  bepn- 
ning  of  the  year  1873  is  the  subject  of  an  important  memoir  by  Prof. 
Bichard  Ackerman,  assistant  in  the  Mining  Academy  at  Stockholm, 
prepared  to  accompany  and  elucidate  the  exhibition  of  Swedish  ores, 
iron,  and  steel.  The  memoir  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  exhibition,  and  this,  together  with  its  general  value  to  the  indnstrr 
of  iron,  justifies  the  presentation  of  a  translation  in  this  place* 

128.  Ackerman's  memoir — ^TRANSLATION. — Although  the  Swedi>h 
iron-manttfacture  has  been  developing  steadily,  both  as  to  the  qoalitj 
and  as  to  the  quantity  of  the  iron  produced,  still,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  at  present  Sweden  no  longer  holds  the  prominent  place  amonj: 
iron-producing  countries  as  formerly.  This,  as  will  be  shown,  has  been 
brought  about  chiefiy  by  natural  conditions,  which  have  hindered  the 
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iroD-indostry ;  still,  Sweden  keeps  pace  with  many  other  countries  more 
densely  populated  and  richer  in  coal.  Sweden,  however,  is  jnst  now  in 
a  state  of  transition  to  a  new  period  of  development,  dnring  which, 
it  is  reasonable  to  hope,  the  irou-mannfactare  will  be  bronght  to  as  high 
a  degree  as  is  possible  in  a  country  which  has  no  mineral  fuel  in  the 
neighborhood  of  its  deiH)sit8  of  ore. 

Far  from  the  quality  of  the  Swedish  iron  having  deteriorated,  it  has 
l>ecom'e,  in  cousequence  of  improved  methods  of  production,  not  only 
purer  and  more  uniform  and  dense,  but  also  has  been  produced  in 
greater  quantity  than  formerly ;  for  example,  the  production  in  1870 
was  more  than  one  and  one-half  times  greater  than  in  1860.  In  compar- 
ison with  many  other  countries  it  is  still  very  small,  in  addition  to  which 
is  the  fact  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  iron  destined  for  exportation 
has  hitherto  been  produced  only  in  the  form  of  pig,  bloom,  bar,  or  re- 
fined iron.  The  Swedish  iron  is  therefore  only  occasionally  brought  to 
market  in  manufactured  forms,  and  the  manufacture  of  iron- ware,  with 
the  exception  of  nails,  has  never  been  great  enough  to  supply  the  neces- 
sities of  the  country  itself. 

129.  Distribution  of  iron-ores  in  Sweden. — The  cause  of  Sweden's  pro- 
ducing so  little  iron  does  not  lie  in  the  lack  of  ores,  for  the  country,  on 
the  contrary,  is  rich  in  iron-ore,  although  its  profitable  occurrence  is  lim- 
ited to  certain  districts. 

The  greatest  and  most  extensive  deposit  of  ore  is  found  in  a  belt  run- 
ning from  northeast  to  southwest,  which  comprises  the  southern  part 
of  the  provinces  of  Gefleborgand  Kopparberg,  the  northwestern  part  of 
Westmanland,  the  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Orebro,  and  the 
eastern  of  Wermland.  Including  in  this  belt  Winkarn,  in  the  province 
of  Kopparberg,  no  other  deposit  of  importance  is  met  with  to  the  north, 
till  as  far  as  Norrbotten,  where,  indeed,  at  Oelliwara,  and  in  other  places, 
a  great  abundance  of  ore  is  found.  In  consequence,  however,  of  injurious 
compounds,  and  the  scanty  population  of  these  regions,  up  to  this  time 
the  mines  have  been  worked  to  only  a  very  slight  extent.  South  of  this 
l>elt  there  are  very  important  mines,  as  Dannemora,  in  the  province  of 
Upsala,  and  several  others  in  the  provinces  of  Stockholm,  Soderman- 
land,  and  Ostergotland.  Further  still,  near  the  southern  end  of  the 
Wetter-see,  in  the  province  of  Joukoping,  occurs  a  great  deposit,  that  of 
the  Taberg.  This  province  borders  on  that  of  Kronoberg,  rich  in  bog- 
iron  ores,  which  are  also  met  with  in  several  other  provinces,  though  in 
smaller  quantity. 

Although  the  richness  in  ore  is  thus  very  considerable,  most  of  the 
mines  at  present  are  not  in  a  condition  to  yield  greater  quantities  of  ore 
annually,  this  condition  being  in  turn  dependent  upon  the  fact  that  the 
demand  for  ore  has  been  hitherto  so  limited  that  the  necessary  quantity 
could  easily  be  fnrnished  with  the  old  apparatus.  These  relations  are 
about  to  undergo  an  essential  alteration,  and  the  continually  increasing 
consumption  of  ore  will  surely  demonstrate  soon  the  necessity  for  a  more 
rational  mining-system. 
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The  first  condition  of  sensible  milling  is  that  each  mine  shall  belong 
to  not  more  than  one  company,  while  it  now  happens  that  one  miue  u 
often  divided  into  several  parcels,  each  one  of  which  is  worked  rather 
independently,  and  without  proper  connection  with  the  other  parts,  by 
the  different  proprietors.  Indeed,  within  the  last  few  years  many  soch 
pits  opened  on  one  mine  have  come  into  the  possession  of  one  compaoj; 
bat  there  is  much  to  be  done  in  this  direction  before  the  miningsysteoi 
can  reach  such  a  point  as  to  guarantee  for  the  future  a  sure  productioD 
of  ore,  both  extensive  and  cheap. 

130.  The  sources  of  fuel — In  order  to  bring  about  a  greater  pro- 
duction of  iron,  it  is  not  enough  to  possess  rich  sources  of  ore;  the 
amount  of  fuel  necessary  for  the  smelting  and  further  working  of  the 
iron  must  also  be  present.  It  is  precisely  the  small  supply  of  this  im- 
portant element  in  iron-making  which  limits  the  iron-productioa  of 
Sweden,  for  mineral  coal  occurs  only  in  the  most  southerly  part  of  the 
country,  at  Schonen,  and  possibly  also  in  Southern  HalLand.  The  de 
posits  of  coal  occurring  there  belong,  apparently,  to  the  Liaaaic,  or  per- 
haps to  the  upper  and  most  recent  part  of  the  Triassic  formation ;  wbtcii 
of  the  two  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty  from  the  petrifactioo^ 
hitherto  found. 

It  is  not  impossible  in  Schonen  that  coal  may  be  present  under,  o: 
perhaps  in,  the  calcareous  formation;  how  it  is  related  to  it  is  not  ye; 
fully  made  out.  At  Hoganas,  and  in  a  few  other  places  in  the  north 
western  part  of  Schonen,  coal  was  found  as  early  as  the  seventeeoth 
century,  in  small  quantity  to  be  sure ;  so  in  the  earliest  times  extensile 
and  thorough  explorations^  of  the  coal-formation  of  these  regions  were 
begun.  In  the  remaining  part  of  Sweden,  unfortunately,  one  cannot 
hope  to  meet  with  coal,  since,  with  the  exception  of  the  regioDs  Darned, 
the  rocks  which  form  the  body  of  the  country  belong  partly  to  tbe 
Laurentian  or  primitive  formation,  and  partly  to  the  Silurian  system. 
while  the  later  deposits,  except  a  few  metamorphic  areas,  belong  eiclu 
siveiy  to  the  latest  geological  age. 

The  iron-ores  (magnetite  and  hematite  or  specular  ore)  which  are  usa. 
ally  met  with  elsewhere  in  Sweden,  do  not  occur  in  Schonen ;  though  i; 
is  by  no  means  impossible  that  in  searching  for  coal  an  argiUaceoo.« 
iron-ore*  may  be  found,  and  in  that  case,  if  the  coal  of  Sohonen  sbouM 
prove  suitable  for  the  blast-furnace,  this  province  would  enter  npoo  a 
flourishing  iron-industry.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  no  important  deposit  o: 
argillaceous  iron-ore  be  found,  still  the  coal  of  Schonen,  if  on  betur  Ui- 
quaintance  it' justifies  the  hopes  now  placed  in  it,  would  be  of  esseutia: 
value  to  the  iron-manufacture  of  Sweden,  although  the  considerate 
distance  (about  530  kilometers)  of  that  province  from  the  great  iroo  o:c 
belt  would  essentially  lessen  its  value. 


*  An  iucoDsiderable  deposit  of  sach  ore  has  been  already  discovered  at  Hug*a^* 
which  gave  by  the  crucible-assay  39.5  per  cent,  of  pig-iron  with  0.13  per  cent  of  |»!i<^ 
phorus. 
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In  the  futare,  be  it  as  it  may,  Sweden  is  still  pre-emiaent  \u  the  work- 
ing of  her  ores,  both  with  the  fuel  which  the  forests  and  peat-bogs  afford 
and  that  imported  from  other  coantries,  for  the  refloing  of  the  iron  pro- 
duced. 

131.  Transportation. — The  deposits  of  ore  are  by  no  means,  as  has  been 
showD,uDiformlydistributedoverthe  wholeconntry;  the  densely  wooded 
Norrland,  for  example,  is  wholly  lacking,  as  far  as  is  now  known,  in 
abandauce  of  ore,  with  the  exception  of  the  province  of  Gefleborg,  and 
the  deposits  at  Gelli  vara,  Loasavara,  and  a  few  other  places  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  country.  The  same  holds  good  also  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  for  many  other  forest- regions  of  the  country. 

It  is,  moreover,  an  undeniable  truth  that  an  important  iron-industry 
cannot  come  into  existence  without  convenient  and  ready  means  of  in- 
tercourse, even  in  a  country  rich  in  coal.  This  must  be  the  case  to  a  much 
greater  degree  when  the  fuel  necessary  for  the  working  of  the  ore  must 
be  broQght  from  great  distances,  as  here,,  where  it  consists  entirely  of 
forest-products.  It  is  also  a  simple  thing  commonly  to  unite  large 
deposits  of  coal  with  neighboring,  or  at  least  not  very  far  distant,  depos- 
it'iofore  by  means  of  railroads;  bit  scattered  forest-regions  lying  far 
from  the  mines  are  not  so  easily  traversed  by  railways  in  order  to  bring 
the  products  of  the  former  to  those  of  the  latter,  and  this  is  especially  difh- 
calt  in  a  thinly- populated  country  like  Sweden.  In  this  country,  with  an 
area  of  445,000  square  kilometers,  or  8,079  square  miles,  of  which  37,380 
square  kilometers,  or  679  square  miles,  are  water,  according  to  the  census 
oflSTl  there  were  only  4^204,177  inhabitants,  by  far  the  greatest  part  of 
whom  dwelt  in  the  southern  half  of  the  country.  Taking  away  the  pro- 
vince of  Gefleborg,  the  remainingpart  of  Norrland,  withan  areaof  243,700 
sqnare  kilometers,  or  4,425  square  miles,  has  no  more  than  378,754  inhab- 
itants. The  southern  and  smaller  part  of  Sweden,  in  1871,  bad  less  than 
3,820,000  inhabitants,  and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  it  was  long 
feared  that  no  railroad  would  be  profitable  here.  Experience  has  shown 
that  this  fear  was  groundless,  and  very  important  railways  have  been 
finished  daring  the  last  year. 

At  the  end  of  1871  there  were  1,885  kilometers  of  railroad  in  opera- 
tion; of  these,  however,  1,187  kilometers  were  main-trunk  railways,  and 
only  occasionally  touched  the  ore-districts,  but,  as  main  routes,  aimed  to 
unite  certain  important  places  as  directly  as  possible.  On  the  other 
baud,  daring  the  last  year  so  many  new  railway-works  were  finished 
tbat  at  the  end  of  the  year  1872  about  2,100  kilometers  of  new  railroads 
herein  process  of  building,  of  which  a  very  considerable  part  were  min- 
ing railways. 

OoDsidering  Sweden  in  a  measure  well  provided  with  railways,  still 
tbe  iron-production,  as  regards  quantity,  cannot  increase  greatly  in  com- 
parison with  other  countries,  unless  a  hitherto  unknown  greater  deposit 
of  ore  be  discovered  near  the  coal  in  Schonen ;  for  only  on  this  supposi- 
tion cuQ  the  expense  of  a  production  of  ordinary  iron  in  great  quanti 
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ties  for  the  market  of  tbe  world  be  possible  in  Sweden.  Without  such 
a  discovery  of  ore  ia  Schonen,  Sweden  mast  limit  herself  henceforth  to 
the  production  of  the  so-called  <^  quality-iron."  The  impossibility  of  found- 
ing an  iron-manufactnre  which  shall  be  important  in  the  present  time 
is  much  greater  for  Sweden,  since  there  the  second  growth  of  the  forest 
takes  place  much  more  slowly  than  in  various  other  countries. 

Since  the  forest-products,  by  greatly  increased  facilities  of  communi 
cation,  obtain  a  higher  value,  the  forests  will  be  better  cared  for  in  the 
future,  and  the  revenue  obtained  from  them  will  be  greater  than  oo^. 
In  the  more  remote  forest-districts  the  peasant  has  done  nothing  at  all 
for  tbe  second  growth  of  the  wood ;  but  even  under  the  supposition  of 
the  fulfillment  of  what  has  just  been  said,  it  still  remains  impossible  to 
build  up  a  great  iron-industry  with  charcoal  alone.  Each  kilometer  of 
forest  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  works,  when  it  receives  the  best  care, 
yields  annually  onl}^  275  cubic  meters  of  hard  wood,  while  a  square  kil- 
ometer of  forest,  as  ordinarily  cared  for  by  the  Swedish  peasant,  if  it 
has  not  been  wasted,  yields  often  not  more  than  105  cubic  meters  ot 
hard  wood  annually,  and  from  a  solid  miiss  of  wood  is  obtained,  accord- 
ing to  the  care  in  burning,  90  to  100,  often  only  60  to  70,  per  cent,  in 
volume  of  coal.  If  7.8  cubic  meters  of  charcoal  (coal-dust,  &c.,  iucluded* 
are  reckoned  to  the  ton  of  pig-iron,  and  if  in  the  future  as  good  care  i> 
bestowed  upon  the  forests  in  general  as  is  now  given  to  a  few  forest- 
properties,  a  wood-area  of  2.8  hectares  will  be  required  to  supply  the 
fuel  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  quantity  of  iron  mentioned. 

132.  Use  of  English  coke, — There  is  a  possi^^ility  of  the  amount  of 
iron  produced  increasing  considerably  by  the  use  of  English  coke  for 
the  blast-furnace,  and  then  refining  tbe  pig-iron  thus  obtained  by  the 
Bessemer  process.  An  important  advantage  over  the  English  cannot 
be  claimed  for  such  a  Bessemer  product ;  it  would  be  equal  to  it,  hot^- 
ever^^nd  quite  good  enough  for  rails,  &c.  Such  a  prodactiou  of  pi^ 
iron,  based  on  English  coke,  has  been  seriously  considered  in  Sweden, 
and  could  be  accomplished  much  more  easily  than  the  project  of  export 
ing  Swedish  ore  to  England,  for  the  production  of  pig-iron.  This  is 
partly  because  the  freight  to  England  is  much  higher  than  the  return 
freight,  and  partly  because  fully  one  and  a  half  times  as  great  a  weight 
of  ore  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  pig-iron  as  of  good  coke. 

Although  the  old  iron-works,  with  the  help  of  coke  from  England,  or 
possibly  from  Schonen,  could  compete  with  the  English  Bessemer  pn» 
duct  in  a  wider  range  than  formerly,  still  it  is  not  possible  to  produce  Id 
this  way  an  article  equal  to  the  ordinary  English  in  price,  and  it  vil) 
remain  none  the  less  impossible,  therefore,  for  the  old  mannfactnrin; 
regions  to  develop  an  iron-production  actually  great  as  regards  quantity. 
In  this  there  is  no  obstacle  to  prevent  the  amount  produced  hitherto 
increasing  considerably,  after  the  completion  of  railroads  now  building, 
and  also  others;  and  it  will  first  become  possible  through  these  railroads 
to  leave  the  beaten  way,  that  of  producing  bar-iron  almost  exclusively. 
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iu  onler  at  the  same  time  to  make  railroad-material,  sheet-iron,  &c.,  in 
greater  qnantitj. 

From  what  has  been  said  already,  the  important  advancement  of  the 
iroQ'prodaction  through  railways  must  be  evident;  bat  the  farther 
proof  of  this  matter  is  the  fact  that  the  forest-districts  lying  near  the 
larger  mines,  which  have  been  worked  for  a  long  time,  throagh  excess- 
ive catting,  have  become  in  the  lapse  of  time  very  mach  cat  away,  and 
the  conseqaence  is  that'the  charcoal  needed  for  the  smelting  of  the  ore 
mast  be  broaght  from  ever-increasing  distances.  With  the  aid  of  good 
commanication,  however,  the  amoaut  of  charcoal,  which  in  the  immedi- 
ate ueighborhood  is  beginning  to  fail,  can  not  only  be  restored,  bat,  by 
moderate  catting  of  the  forest,  far  more  coal  than  formerly  can  be  made, 
since  in  many  distant  forest-regions  the  forest,  until  lately,  has  been 
wholly  valueless,*  and  therefore  has  been  very  badly  cared  for,  so  that 
it  has  not  yielded  nearly  the  income  which  it  might  have  done  by  judi- 
cious economy.  In  addition  to  this,  it  has  been  customary  at  distant 
fiaw-mills,  with  strange  wastefulness,  to  burn,  as  useless,  not  only  all  the 
sawdust,  but  also  all  other  rubbish,  like  bark,  slabs,  ends,  &c. 

It  has  been  intimated  above,  and  ia  shown  more  clearly  by  the  follow- 
ing statistics,  that  the  Swedish  iron-works  have,  with  few  exceptions, 
produced  till  now  almost  exclusively  bar-iron,  or,  in  other  words,  mer- 
chant-iron. This  circumstance  may  appear  strange  to  a  foreigner  who 
is  accastomed  to  seeing  a  ready  ware,  or  at  least  partially-refined  iron, 
produced  at  the  works ;  but  the  chief  cause  of  this,  also,  is  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  insufficient  means  of  communication  of  the  mining-districts. 
Pig-iron  and  bar-iron  can  be  manufactured  with  profit  in  very  small 
qoantity,  while  this  is  not  so  much  the  case  with  railroad-material, 
since  larger  and  more  costly  mills  are  necessary  for  that  -work,  and  they 
must  have  a  considerable  production  in  order  to  defray  the  first  cost. 
For  this  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  considerable  quantities  of  raw 
material  can  be  brought  to  one  point  at  a  moderate  price,  which  cannot 
be  accomplished  without  good  means  of  communication ;  in  addition  to 
which  is  the  fact  that  a  railway-connection  is  more  necessary  for  iron- 
works which  produce  ready  wares  than  for  those  which  manufacture 
only  merchant-iron,  since  the  time  of  delivery  is  not  usually  so  strongly 
limited  for  the  latter  as  for  the  finished  goods. 

133.  Water-poicer. — It  is  fortunate  for  the  iron-manufacture  of 
Sweden  that  the  country  is  rich  in  water-power,  small  streams  occurring 
in  nnmberless  quantity,  on  account  of  which  all  iron-works  are  located 
at  water-falls.  In  the  mining-districts  also  quantities  of  water  occur 
wliich  afford  thousands  of  horse-power,  and  when  these  are  connected 
by  railroads  with  the  mines  and  forest-regions  they  will  afibrd  the  most 

suitable  situations  for  greater  iron-works,  especially  when  great  saw- 

_  . — ^ 

*  lo  some  regions,  even  in  the  last  year,  charcoal  has  sold  for  1.75  francs  per  cubic 
meter,  while  at  certain  mines  it  brought  7  francs  per  cubic  meter;  and  under  the  pres- 
i'Ot  favoring  circamstances  it  costs  in  some  places  14  to  17  francs  per  cubic  meter. 
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mills,  as  is  now  and  then  the  case,  are  already  situated  on  the  same  M, 
for  the  iroD-works  can  then  ase  the  refuse  of  the  saw-mills  withoat  extra 
cost  for  transportation.  Many  iron-works  intended  for  the  productioD 
of  railroad-material  and  sheet-iron  have  been  located  in  such  places 
within  the  last  two  years,  and  it  is  the  intention  to  have  them  completed 
at  the  same  time  with  the  railroads  leading  to  them. 

The  demand  of  the  world's  market  for  Swedish  bar-iron  is  in  fact  verv 
limited,  for  it  is  much  too  good  for  most  purposes,  and  its  value  can 
therefore  be  properly  estimated  only  for  certain  uses,  as  for  making  tbe 
best  steel  and  a  few  manufactured  wares  like  wire,  horse-nails,  &c.  A 
cheaper  and  poorer  iron,  on  the  other  hand,  answers  for  most  purposes, 
and  as  inconsiderable  as  the  amount  of  production  of  the  Swedish  iron 
has  hitherto  been,  it  has  still,  been  able  to  satisfy  all  ^demands  under  or- 
dinary circumstances ;  therefore  an  increased  production  of  so  expen* 
sive  a  merchant-iron  as  the  Swedish  for  many  years  would  only  briog 
about  a  lowering  of  the  price  of  iron.  If  an  essential  increase  of  tbe 
Swedish  iron-production  is  to  bring  an  actual  advantage,  it  is  indispen- 
sably necessary  that  new  works  for  the  production  of  other  kinds  of  iron 
than  bar-iron  be  built;  and  this  has,  as  has  been  remarked,  actually 
happened,  and  also  many  of  the  old  bar-iron  works  are  beginning  to 
change  to  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  and  railroad-iron.  The  other 
works,  which  remain  as  formerly,  will,  in  consequence  of  this,  be  able 
to  depend  upon  so  much  the  more  certain  sale  of  their  product  in  tbe 
futqre. 

After  these  more  general  considerations  we  will  now  pass  to  a  more 
definite  statement  of  the  condition  in  which  the  Swedish  iron-manafac- 
ture  is  at  present. 

134.  Oeological  association  of  the  iron-ores  of  Sweden, — ^The  iron-ores  of 
Sweden  are  chiefly  magnetite  and  hematite,  which  are  classed  together 
as  mine-ores,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  bog-ores  and  limonite  whieb 
also  occur,  but  are  worked  only  in  the  pronnce  of  Sm&land. 

The  magnetic  ores  by  no  n^eans  always  correspond  to  the  formab 
FcsO^,  but  with  one  molecule  of  sesquioside  can  contain  more  or  less  than 
one  of  protoxide.  Sometimes  more  or  less  hematite  is  intermingled,  u 
in  the  ore  from  '<  Stora-Bispberg."  Sometimes  the  magnetite  is  so  mixed 
with  hematite  that  it  is  hard  to  say  to  which  class  it  belongs.  In  some 
mines,  also,  these  two  kinds  of  ore  occur  in  beds  side  by  side,  as  ai 
Grangesberg  and  Dalkarlsberg ;  usually,  however,  they  are  separate, 
so  that  the  same  mine  only  affords  one  of  the  two  ores. 

The  mine-ores,  or  the  magnetite  and  hematite,  belong  to  the  LaoreB- 
tian  or  primary  formation,  and  never  occur  in  with  gangue  or  reinstonf , 
but  as  actual  beds  or  strata,  which  have  the  same  strike  and  dip  as  tbe 
surrounding  rocks.  Many  deposits  of  ore  possess  no  great  extent^  bnt 
soon  thin  out ;  if,  however,  the  strike  of  the  rook  is  followed,  sooner  or 
later  a  new  deposit  is  met  with,  and  in  this  way  the  same  bed  of  ore 
can  often  be  followed  for  a  rayriameter.    Other  beds  of  ore,  on  the  othrf" 
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haod,  often  have  a  continaoas  extension  in  the  direction  of  the  strike,  of 
maDj  hundred  meters,  with  a  varying  breadth. 

The  beds  are  sometimes  sharply  eat  off  and  more  or  less  displaced  by 
transverse  beds,  so-called  ''  skolar,"  of  chlorite-slate,  trap,  or  granite. 
Also,  the  thickness  of  the  bed  is  very  irregular,  varying  from  an  incon- 
siderable thickness  to  30  or  40  meters.  It  is  also  very  common  to  find 
the  bed  accompanied  by  several  parallel  strata  of  ore,  which  are  sepa- 
rated by  more  or  less  barren  rock. 

The  main  mass  of  the  solid  rock  of  Sweden  consists  of  granite  and 
gneiss;  considerable  quantities  of  mica-slate  are  met  with,  and,  in  addi- 
tioD,  hornblende-slate, ''Ae{2e/fmfa,''diorite,  and  granular  limestone  very 
often  occur. 

The  iron-ores  lie  sometimes  immediately  in  gneiss,  as  at  Orangesberg, 
m  the  province  of  Kopparberg,  and  Norberg,  in  Westmanland ;  the 
gneiss  itself  is  so  poor  in  feldspar  that  it  has  been  taken  by  some  for  mica- 
slate.  When  the  ore  lies  in  gneiss,  the  transition  from  barren  rock  to  that 
containing  ore  is  often  very  indistinct,  and  the  ore  then  consists  of  a  gneiss 
whose  other  constituents  besides  quartz  are  made  up  more  or  less  of 
iron-ore.  This  is  often  the  case  with  blood-stone,  which  consists  usually 
of  alternate  layers  of  tolerably  pure  hematite  and  gneiss  rich  in  quartz, 
and  having  iron-ore  intersprinkled  in  it.  These  occur  alternately,  and 
the  whole  then  consists  of  often  many  hundred  parallel  streaks  of  ore^ 
between  which  stripes  of  quartz  or  gneiss  lie.  The  smaller  the  latter 
are  in  proportion  to  the  former,  the  richer  the  ore  is. 

Often  these  ore-deposits  do  not  lie  immediately  in  gneiss,  but  are  sur* 
ronnded  by  other  rocks  which  themselves  He  in  gneiss.  The  envelope 
of  the  most  considerable  ore-beds  consists  of  helleHinta^  as  at  Dannc- 
mora,  in  the  province  of  Upsala,  or  of  a  helleflintaM]^^  gneiss,  "  eurite," 
as  at  Persberg,  in  Wermland.  The  ores  are  sometimes  surrounded  by 
mica^slate,  as  at  Dalkarlsberg,  in  Orebro,  and  finally  they  are  occasion- 
ally imbedded  in  granular  limestone,  as  at  Klackberge  in  Norbergs,  in 
Westmanland,  and  at  LAngvik,  in  the  province  of  Kopparberg.  For 
the  rest,  the  occurrence  of  lime  in  the  ore-beds  is  very  irregular.  Finally, 
it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  ore-beds  are  often  limited  by  peculiar  min- 
eral masses,  so-called  <^  skolar,'' in  the  hanging  wall  and  in  the  foot- 
wall,  which  consist  usually  of  chlorite  and  talc. 

The  dip  of  the  Swedish  ore-beds,  like  that  of  the  sarrounding  rock,  is, 
in  consequence  of  the  many  flexures  of  the  strata,  very  various;  usu- 
ally, however,  it  approaches  more  nearly  the  vertical  than  the  horizontal 
plane.  In  addition  to  this  side-dip,  the  ore-beds  have  very  often  a  dip 
^Q  the  direction  of  the  strike.  As  in  the  direction  of  the  strike,  so  also 
sometimes  downward,  the  beds  thin  out,  but  if  the  dip  is  followed  down, 
a  new  mass  of  ore  is  usually  met  with  sooner  or  later. 

The  blood-stone  sometimes  contains  almost  no  other  strata  than 
quartz.  Commonly,  however,  it  is  more  or  less  mixed  with  other  min- 
erals, as  pyroxene,  hornblende,  chlorite,  epidote,  garnet,  and  calx-spar. 
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This  is  still  more  the  case  with  the  magnetic  ores,  which  are  asually 
less  acid,  ^^dry,"  or  rich  in  silica  thaa  hematite.  Among  the  last  named 
there  are  many  which  must  be  mixed  with  30  per  cent,  or  more  of  lime- 
stone in  order  to  produce  a  bisilicate  slag  in  the  blast-furnace,  to  accom- 
plish which,  the  magnetic  ores  seldom  require  more  than  10  to  20  per 
cent.  Often  they  need  only  a  very  small  addition  of  limestone;  and 
there  are  many  ores  which  are  self-fluxing,  that  is,  they  are  associated  with 
the  above-named  and  other  minerals  in  such  proportions  that  they  need 
no  mixing  with  other  ore,  or  with  flux,  for  the  blast-furnace.  To  these, 
among  others,  belong  the  Dannemora  ore.  Some  ores  are,  fi^nallj,  rich 
in  lime,  and  are  therefore  mixed  with  the  quartz-bearing  ^^dry"  ores; 
on  account  of  which  they  are  called  ''  Gattirungssteine."  These  lime- 
bearing  ores  are,  with  few  exceptions,  magnetic,  and  often  very  mangii- 
niferous,  like  the  ore  from  L&ngvik,  which  contains  about  8  per  cent, 
protoxide  of  manganese,  and  the  magnetite  from  Klackberge,  in  Nor- 
berg,  of  which  the  Granrot  ore  contains  7  to  10  per  cent.  Mn  O. 

The  iron  richest  in  manganese,  among  those  hitherto  worked  in 
Sweden,  is  the  magnetic  ore  of  the  neighboring  Svartberg,  used  at 
Schisshyttan,  in  the  province  of  Kopparberg,  for  the  productioQ  of  Spie- 
gel iron.  This  ore  contains  13  to  20  per  cent,  of  protoxide  of  manganede, 
which  is  caused  by  the  bed  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  knebelite.* 
Among  the  very  manganiferous  iron-ores  belongs  the  magnetite  of  the 
Penning-Grube,  in  the  province  of  Gefleborg,  containing  12  to  14  per 
cent.  Mn  O,  and,  likewise,  an  ore  lately  discovered  in  the  Soathern  Hag. 
Grube,  in  Norberg,  with  over  30  per  cent.  Mn  O. 

The  amount  of  iron  in  the  Swedish  ores  varies  between  30  and  70  i>er 
cent. ;  it  is,  however,  usually  about  45  or  50  per  cent.  Since  lime-beariog 
ores  are  rarer  than  those  with  quartz,  sometimes  ores  occurring  in  Ume- 
stone,  and  having  only  20  per  cent,  or  less  of  iron,  are  worked ;  they  are, 
however,  always  mixed  with  richer  ores  containing  quartz  before  smei^ 
ing. 

Occasionally  the  ores  are  so  rich  in  talc  that  not  only  limestone  masc 
be  added  before  smelting,  but  also  silica.  Quartz  alone  is  seldom  used 
for  this  purpose,  but  ores  containing  quartz  are  added,  of  which  there 
is  seldom  any  lack. 

The  ^*  mine-ores  "  contain  usually  very  little  phosphorus,  and  amooji 
those  most  free  from  phosphorus  are  the  ores  from  Dannemora,  in  Upsala- 
with  0.003  per  cent,  of  phosphorus,  and  from  Persberg,  in  WermlandL 
with  0.004  to  0.005  per  cent,  phosphorus.  Usually  the  amount  of  pfao^ 
phorus  varies  between  0.005  and  0.05  per  cent. ;  although  there  are  some 
with  a  tenth  of  1  per  cent.,  as  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  richest  iron* 
ores  in  the  parish  of  Grangardes  and  the  neighborhood,  and  also  with 
some  of  the  peculiarly  rich  iron-ores  high  up  in  Norrbotten,  as  the 
Kernnawara  and  Gelliwara  ores.    In  some  of  these  ores  as  much  a^  1-^ 

*  Knebelite,  a  silicate  of  iiou  and  manganese,  containing  about  35  per  cent,  of  oxi4« 
of  manganese. — W.  P.  B. 
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per  ceut  of  phosphorus  is  found.  Ores  which  contain  more  than  0.15 
percent,  of  pfaosphorns  have  been  heretofore  only  occasionall}'  worked, 
and  tben  only  when  mixed  with  those  free  from  phosphorus.  In  most 
cases  the  phosphorus  seems  to  come  from  intermixed  apatite,  and  with 
reference  to  some  of  the  Griingesberg  ores,  rich  in  this  mineral,  it  has 
l>een  proposed  to  treat  them  in  the  wet  way,  in  order  to  change  the 
iipatite  into  superphosphate. 

The  ores  most  free  from  phosphorus  are  usually  employed  for  the  pro- 
dnction  of  iron  for'steel-manufacture,  and,  since  the  most  of  the  Swed- 
ish iron  used  in  England  is  destined  to  serve  as  material  for  steel-man- 
ofactare,  its  value  has  hitherto  depended  mainly  on  the  absence  of  phos- 
phoras.  As  the  Swedish  iron  has  become  more  uniform  and  dense  since 
the  introduction  of  the  Lancashire  method,  it  has  obtained  a  more  ex- 
tended use  for  the  finer  kinds  of  manufacture,  and  the  iron  produced 
vith  the  greatest  carefulness  has  latterly  brought  alniost  as  high  a  price 
as  the  better  kinds  of  cement-iron.  The  value  of  the  iron  intended  for 
manafacturing  purposes  is  not  nearly  so  dependent  on  the  absence  of 
phosphorus  as  is  the  case  with  cement  iron,  but  if  there  is  only  a  few 
handredths,  or,  at  most,  only  0.10  per  cent,  of  phosphorus,  then  only 
the  compactness  and  uniformity  of  the  iron  are  considered,  which  prop- 
erties are  of  most  value  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  for  this  reason 
ores  which  contain  only  a  few  hundredths  of  a  per  cent,  of  phosphorus 
are  most  advantageously  used  for  the  production  of  this  kind  of  iron. 

Besides  the  ores  most  free  from  phosphorus,  the^manganiferous  ores 
ire  advantageously  employed  for  the  production  of  cement-iron,  and  it 
is  the  main  point  to  choose  the  most  suitable  ores  for  steel-production, 
^bile  less  care  can  be  used  in  the  refining  process  since  compactness 
lod  uniformity  are  less  necessary  properties  of  the  cement-iron.  The 
contrary  is  the  case  in  the  production  of  manufacturing  iron,  since  here 
hese  properties  play  the  most  important  part,  and  the  perfection  of  the 
lame  is  dependent  on  the  care  which  is  employed  in  the  refining;  still 
t  can  by  no  means  be"  said  that  an  ore  having  still  less  phosphorus 
^oald  not  be  of  value  for  certain  manufacturing  purposes,  and,  in  fact, 
tres  much  more  nearly  free  from  phosphorus  are  used  in  Sweden  for  the 
)rodaction  of  merchant-iron. 

The  mine-ores  are  almost  always  intermixed  with  more  or  less  pyrite, 
^nd  sometimes  with  other  metallic  sulphides,  yet  in  most  cases  any  con- 
iderable  amount  of  sulphur  in  the  ore  can  be  removed  by  careful 
casting.  For  this  pnrpose  shaft-furnaces,  heated  by  the  gas  from  the 
^tast-farnaoei  are  almost  exclusively  employed,  and  among  the  best  of 
hese  are  those  constructed  by  E.  Westman,  in  which  so  high  a  tempera- 
nre  may  be  obtained  that  the  most  difficultly  fusible  ores  sinter  to- 
rether.  These  roasting-furnaces,  which  are  shown  in  drawings  and 
lescribeil  in  ^^  Aus/uhrliohes  Handbuch  der  EUenhUttenJctinde  von  J.  Percy, 
^nrheiiet  ixm  H.  Wedding,  2  Ahtlmlungj  p.  485,"  have,  on  account  of 
^leir  great  saperiority,  supplanted  the  old  gas-roasting  furnaces,  and 
low  many  ores  which  were  before  wholly  useless  can  be  employed. 
Ul 
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Some  irou-ores  contain  mach  titanium;  yet  the  titanium  is  usnally 
considered  an  unwelcome  constituent  ot'  the  ore,  since  it  makes  it  so 
difficult  of  reduction,  and  the  consumption  of  fuel  in  smelting  titan- 
iferons  ores  is  so  great.  Among  these  ores  the  magnetite  from  Taberg, 
in  the  province  Jonkopiug,  deserves  special  mention,  since  it  is  difiTereot 
from  the  other  Swedish  ores  in  many  respects.  It  is  not,  like  most 
other  iron-ores,  collected  together  by  itself,  but  the  grains  of  ore  occar 
so  finely  intersprinkled  in  a  dark  serpentine  that  it  is  impossible  to  sep- 
arate them  from  it.  This  ore  forms  a  whole  mountain  of  120  meten 
height  and  about  2,600  meters  length,  yet  the  amount  of  iron  is  not 
greater  than  about  30  per  cent.  Besides,  this  ore  contains  fully  6  per 
cent,  of  titanic  acid  and  some  vanadium,  which  was  first  discovered  by 
Sefstrom  in  iron  which  was  made  directly  from  this  ore. 

More  accurate  information  in  regard  to  the  composition  of  many 
Swedish  iron-ores  Inay  be  obtained  from  the  tables  of  analyses : 

135.  Production  of  iron-ore. — In  the  year  1871  the  yield  of  mine-ores 
was  047,119,000  kilograms,  as  follows: 
In  the  province  of  Norrbott^en,  (Oelliwara,)  21,265  kilograms. 
In  the  province  of  Wester- Norrland,  (Ulfo,)  928,855  kilograms. 
In  the  province  of  Jemtland,  15,736  kilograms. 
In  the  province  of  Gefleborg,  22,444,697  kilograms, 

viz,  13,235,200  kilograms  from  Nyang,  in  the  parish  Thorsaker. 

989,600  kilograms  from  the  Erik-Ers-Grube,  in  the  pari>b 
Thors&ker. 

ft 

1,980,700  kilograms  from  Penning  Grube,  in  the  parish  Tbor- 

silker. 
1,177,700  kilograms  from  the  Sjohag-Grube,  ia  the  parisli 

Arsunda. 
1,745,400  kilograms  from   the  Bodang-Grube,  in  the  parish 
Ostra  Feruebo. 
In  the  province  of  Upsala,  33,132,273  kilograms, 

viz,  21,405,500  kilograms  from  Danuemora,  in  the  parishes  Films 

and  Dannemora. 
1,003,700  kilograms  from  Bagnhild,  in  the  parishes  Films  anii 

Danuemora. 
1,173,300  kilograms  from  Stenriug,  in  the  parish  Morkarla. 
3,991,200  kilograms  from  Bamhiill,  (Hammarin,)  in  the  pari^^h 

Alunda. 
3,143,800  kilograms  from  Sahlsta,  in  the  parish  Lena. 
1,798,000  kilograms  from  Brunna,  in  the  parish  Lena. 
In  the  province  of  Stockholm,  29,367,688  kilograms, 

viz,  3,474,700  kilograms  from  Vigelsbo,  in  the  parish  Vahlo. 

2,934,600  kilograms  from  the  Sandgrul)e,  in  the  parish  Borstil- 
5,146,100  kilograms  from  Skedika  and  Grind,  in  the  parish  B<ir 

stil. 
1,385,000  kilograms  from  Bjorsta,  in  the  parish  Harg. 
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2,807,000  kilograms  from  the  Slotts^rube,  in  the  parish  Soderby. 

Carl. 
4,995,700  kilograms  from  Herrang,  in  the  parish  Hafvero. 
7,812,200  kilograms  from  Uto,  lu  the  parish  Osterhanniuge. 
In  the  province  Kopparberg,  178,046,656  kilograms, 

viz,  1,020,200  kilograms  from  the  DvarnbacksGraben,  in  the  parish 

Leksand. 
21,142,200  kilograms  from  Yinkarn,  in  the  parish  Svardsjo. 
1,053,400  kilograms  from  the  Sjo-Grube,  in  the  parish  Svardsjo. 
1,839,700  kilograms  from  Skinuariing,  in  the  parish  Yika. 

859,100  kilograms  from  Harmsarf,  in  the  parish  Kopparberg 
3,100,400  kilograms  from  Hastberg,  in  the  parish  Stora  Tnna. 
9,055,200  kilograms  from  Bomme,  in  the  parish  Stora  Tnna. 
2,674,400  kilograms  from  Br^fall,  in  the  parish  Stora  Tnna. 
12,870,800  kilograms  from  Stora-Bispberg,  in  the  parish  Sater. 
1,080,400  kilograms  from  Yestra-Bispberg,  in  the  parish  Sater. 
1,531,600  kilograms  from  the  Tagt-Grnbe,  in  the  parish  Sater. 
3,469,400  kilograms  from  Knappkarn,  in  the  parish  Hedemora. 
1,359,900  kilograms  from  the  Oster-Grube,  in  the  parish  Gnstaf. 
12,554,500  kilograms  from  Rellingsberg,  in  the  parish  Hnsby. 
2,505,900  kilograms  from  Rullshyttan,  in  the  parish  Garpenberg* 
1,324,400  kilograms  from  L&ngvik,  in  the  parish  Garpenberg. 
2,683,000  kilograms  from  Svartfjall,  in  the  parish  Garpenberg . 
24,859,200  kilograms  from  Ormberg,  in  the  parish  Grangarde. 
5,086,600  kilograms  from  Grangesberg,  in  the  parish  Grangarde. 
4,629,000  kilograms  from  Eisberg,  in  the  parish  Grangarde. 
1,605,100  kilograms  from  Fiibobacken,  in  the  parish  Grangarde. 
7,820,600  kilograms  from  Finnas,  in  the  parish  Lndvika. 
2,129,200  kilograms  from  Fredmundberg,  in  the  parish  Ludvika. 
7,593,000  kilograms  from  Grasberg,  in  the  parish  Lndvika. 
9,318,500  kilograms  from  H^ksberg,  in  the  parish  Ludvika. 
4,338,100  kilograms  from  Ostanberg,  in  the  parish  !N'orrbarke. 
7,360,400  kilograms  from  Nyberg,  in  the  parish  Norrbarke. 
3,282,300  kilograms  from  Gesberg,  in  the  parish  Norrbarke. 
4,999,600  kilograms  from  Svartberg,Marnas,in  the  parish  Norr- 
barke. 
7,481,900  kilograms  from  the  Svartberg,  SvartGrube,  in   the 
parish  Norrbarke. 
884,800  kilograms  from  Siksjoberg,  in  the  parish  Norrbarke. 
1,275,900  kilograms  from  the  Slat-Grube,  in  the  parish  Norr  - 

barke. 
2,344,500  kilograms  from  Hillang,  in  the  parish  Norrbarke. 
in  the  province  of  Westmanland,  92,225,667  kilograms, 
viz,  27,716,600  kilograms  from  Kisberg,  in  the  parish  Norberg. 
16,112,500  kilograms  from  Morberg,  in  the  parish  Norberg. 
20,138,500  kilograms  from  Klackberg,  in  the  parish  Norberg. 
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6,044,000  kilograms  from  Uddevalla,  in  the  parish  Norberg. 
1,457,800  kilograms  from  the  Badstugu-Ombe,  in  the  parish 

Norberg. 
948,400  kilograms  from  the  Norr-Grube,  in  the  parish  Nor- 
berg. 
4,191,300  kilograms  from  the  Ny-Grube,  in  the  parish  Norberg. 
2,750,800  kilograms  from  the  Finn-Grube,  in  the  parish  Skinn- 

skatteberg. 
3,585,300  kilograms  from  Bastnas,  in  the  parish  Skinnskatt^ 

berg. 
1,003,500  kilograms  from  the  KuUe-Grnbe,  in  the  parish  Skion* 

skatteberg. 
2,216,700  kilograms  from  the  Backe^rube,  in  the  parish  Skioo- 

skatteberg. 
3,431,500  kilograms  from  Lugndal  and  Springan,  in  the  parish 

Sala. 
1,264,400  kilograms  from  Aby,  in  the  parish  Sala. 
In  the  province  of  Onbro,  135,690,051  kilograms, 

viz,  4,014,000  kilograms  from  Lomberg,  in  the  parish  Nya  Kopi^ar 

berg. 
7,431,900  kilograms  from  Svartvik,  in  the  parish  Nya  Eoppar 
berg. 
995,200  kilograms  from  the   Limbergs,  Moss-Grabe,  in  the 
parish  Nya  Kopparberg. 
7,065,900  kilograms  from  Strossa,  in  the  parish  Ramsberg. 
2,479,700  kilograms  from  Blanka  and  the  Karr-Gube,  in  the 

parish  Bamsberg. 
14,290,100  kilograms  from  Stripa,  in  the  parish  Linde. 
2,505,400  kilograms  from  Gronvold,  in  the  parish  Linde. 
2,598,400  kilograms  from  Bredsjo,  in  the  parish  HJalsjo. 
2,114,300  kilograms  from  Annenas  in  the  parish  Hjolsjo. 
1,410,500  kilograms  from  the  Stora  Bjornhojde-Grabe,  in  tbf 

parish  Hjalsjo. 
3,408,400  kilograms  from  Hogborn,  in  the  parish  Grythytte. 
14,057,400  kilograms  from  Dalkarlsberg,  in  the  parish  Nora. 
3,522,300  kilograms  from  Yikers,  in  the  parish  Nora. 
8,467,700  kilograms  from  Pershyttan,  in  the  parish  Nora. 
27,676,000  kilograms  from  Striberg,  in  the  parish  Nora. 
6,592,100  kilograms  from  Byngshyttan,  in  the  parish  Nora. 
8,141,100  kilograms  from  Elacka,  in  the  parish  Nora. 
2,792,500  kilograms  from  Fogdehyttan,  in  the  parish  Nora. 
2,576,900  kilograms  from  Hvilare,  in  the  parish  Nora. 
2,926,100  kilograms  from  Slotterberg,  in  the  parish  Jemboa^. 
3,423,700  kilograms  from  Finnshyttan,  in  the  parish  JemlxK)'- 
In  the  province  Wermland,  121,252,392  kilograms, 

viz,  13,487,100  kilograms  from  Nordmark,  in  the  parish  Nordmark. 
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11,560,100  kilograms  from  Taberg,  in  tbe  parish  Nordmark. 

5,382,200  kilograms  from  Finomossan,  in  the  parish  Nordmark. 

8,327,800  kilograms  from  the  Eng-Grube,  in  the  parish  Fermbo. 

52,972,000  kilograms  from  Persberg    and  Tugshyttan,  in   the 
parish  Fermbo. 

5,886,200  kilograms  from  L&ngban,  in  the  parish  Fermbo. 

3,330,300  kilograms  from  Kroppa,  in  the  parish  Eroppa. 
Iq  tbe  province  Sodermanland,  19,231,386  kilograms, 

riz,  4,520,400  kilograms  from  Hogsjo  and  Staf,  in  the  parish  Floda. 

3,412,600  kilograms  from  Sofia,  Wilhelmina,  and  Mosstorp,  in 
the  parish  Skoldinge. 

2,504,700  kilograms  from  Eantorp,  in  the  parish  Skoldinge. 

1,275,900  kilograms  from  PorthA.1,  in  the  parish  G^singe. 

3,621,900  kilograms  from  Forola,  in  the  parish  Sviirtuna. 

1,833,000  kilograms  from  Gillinge,  in  the  parish  Svartuna. 
Id  the  province  Ostgothland,  (Natorp,  in  the  parish  Skallsvik,)  4,450,169 

kilograms. 
In  the  province  Calmar,  383,770  kilograms. 
In  tbe  province  Jonkoping,  9,910,128  kilograms,  of  which  9,457,300  kilo  - 

grams  were  from  Taberg,  in  the  parish  M&usarp. 
In  the  province  Eronsberg,  19,266  kilograms. 

Id  the  iron-mines,  there  were  employed  in  the  year  1871  4,191  steady 
Torkmen,  436  periodical  workmen,  312  women  and  children — total, 
^,939  persons. 

136.  Methods  and  costs  of  mining, — ^The  miners  work  by  contract, 
and  in  a  few  places  are  paid  according  to  the  amount  of  ore  obtained, 
but  nsnally  according  to  the  length  of  drift  excavated.  Sometimes 
the.se  two  methods  are  combined  in  such  a  way  that  the  owners  of  the 
Qiine  pay  according  to  the  amonnt  of  ore  obtained,  and  the  money  is 
divided  among  the  workmen  according  to  the  length  of  each  drift. 
Csaally  the  miners  earn  from  2  to  4  francs  a  day ;  sometimes,  under 
favorable  circamstances,  still  more.  Usnally  it  is  very  difficult  to  fix 
the  income  of  the  miners  accurately,  for  most  of  them  ei\joy  certain 
advantages  in  addition  to  their  mere  wages,  like  free  lodgings  and  firing, 
and  for  potatoes,  fodder  for  a  cow,  &c.;  only  the  workmen  which  at 
present  have  about  4  francs  are  without  these  advantages. 

Usaally  the  same  workman  manages  the  drill  as  well  as  the  hammer, 
mly  in  a  few  places  does  he  make  nse  of  a  special  striker.  The  drifts 
ire  nsnally  only  24  millimeters  wide,  and  cost  for  drilling  downward  1 
0  2.5  francs  per  meter,  according  as  the  workman,  in  addition  to  his 
nere  wages,  enjoys  other  advantages  or  not;  for  drilling  upward — "dry- 
)onng''^it  costfl  twice  as  much.  Drill  and  hammer  are  now  always  steel. 
^or  blasting,  either  gunpowder,  dynamite,  or  '<  ammonia-gunpowder," 
^hich  latter  consists  of  a  mixture  of  about  20  percent,  nitro-glycerine 
^ith  nitrate  or  picrate  of  ammonia  and  charcoal-powder,  is  used.  Pur- 
utro-glycerine  has  been  used,  and  at  some  mines  is  considered  the  best 
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blasting  agent;  the  many  accidents,  however,  which  the  hitter  bas 
occasioned  have  had  such  an  influence  on  its  ase  that  it  is  almost  pro- 
hibited. 

The  amount  of  work  done  by  each  miner  is  naturally  verj'  various, 
since  it  depends  partly  on  the  degree  of  hardness  of  the  ore,  or  more 
properly  the  bed,  partly  on  the  kind  of  work  and  wages,  and,  finally,  on 
the  blasting  agents  used,  which  must  be  determined  by  the  character  of 
the  mine.  The  following  numbers  may  be  taken  as  the  average: 
Usually  1.5  to  2  meters,  sometimes  3  meters,  are  excavated,  per  day  and 
man ;  in  drilling  upward,  however,  only  about  1  meter,  and  0.5  to  !/> 
cubic  meters,  or  about  1,300  to  3,800  kilograms  of  loose  ore  are  obtaiDcd. 
Per  kilogram  of  dynamite  and  ammonia-powder,  10  to  16  tons  of  loose 
ore  are  obtained,  and  per  kilogram  of  gunpowder,  5  to  6  tons.  The  cost 
for  the  ore  brought  up  and  separated  amounts  to  from  2.9  to  16  francs 
per  ton. 

Concerning  the  method  of  mining,  that  of  mining  by  levels  is  mo^t 
common.  A  shaft  is  sunk  through  the  loose  layers  of  earth  possiblj 
present,  and  deep  enough  into  the  ore-bed  that  the  part  of  it  passed 
through  will  form  a  sr.fe  roof,  if  side-galleries  are  to  be  established. 
The  main  shaft  is  continued  downward,  if  the  ore  is  to  be  taken  oat  bj 
levels,  {Strossenhatts,)  leaving,  however,  the  necessary  supx>orts  or  piers 
to  retain  the  walls  of  the  mine. 

The  space  excavated  is  usually  left  open  and  empty ;  but  in  a  fev 
mines,  whose  walls  cannot  be  held  by  supports  or  piers,  but  mast  be 
strongly  timbered  on  account  of  cracks  and  brittle  places,  they  haw 
begun  to  fill  up  the  space  with  dead- rock,  and  then  take  out  the  ore 
from  the  top  of  the  level,  {Firstenbau.) 

The  last-named  method  is  unnecessary  in  most  of  the  Swedish  mines 
on  account  of  the  solidity  and  strength  of  the  rock,  but  it  will  probably 
come  into  use  in  the  future  more  than  at  present,  since  many  mine^ 
have  become  unsafe  through  lapse  of  time.  A  circumstance  that  con 
siderably  hinders  the  use  of  this  method  in  Sweden  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  amount  of  dead-rock  necessary  for  filling  up  is  almost  never  fonnd 
in  the  mine,  since  about  half  of  the  whole  mass  of  rock  taken  out  i^ 
requisite. 

When  the  ore  is  raised  from  the  mine  vertically,  either  wooden  bucket? 
bound  with  iron,  or  those  made  of  Bessemer  steel,  are  employed,  which 
hold  0.1i)5  cubic  meter,  or  about  425  kilograms,  of  ore,  and  which  are 
provided  with  wire-ropes  for  hoisting.  When  the  ore  is  brought  out  at 
an  angle,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  tramways  or  railways  with  little 
cars  are  used,  which  likewise  are  attached  to  wire-ropes.  The  water  i* 
raised  by  means  of  suction  and  lifting  pumps,  arranged  under  eacL 
other,  each  of  which  is  nine  meters  long;  in  deeper  mines,  however, 
the  more  suitable  force-pumps  are  found  in  use,  with  a  forcing-power  o: 
about  180  meters.  The  greatest  vertical  depth  of  any  of  the  Swetli>li 
iron-mines  at  present  is  230  meters. 
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Id  the  soialler  mines  one  engine  sometimes  raises  both  the  ore  and 
the  water;  commonly,  however,  dififerent  motors  are  used  for  these  pur- 
P9ses.  Since  Sweden,  as  has  been  remarked,  aboands  in  rivers,  at  most 
of  the  mines  water-power  occurs,  and  in  order  to  transmit  the  power 
from  the  water-fall  to  the  mine,  sometimes  wooden  shafts,  sometimes 
ropes,  are  used.  Such  shafts,  which  sometimes  have  a  length  of  nearly 
3,000  meters,  are  very  common  for  the  transmission  of  power  to  the 
pamps,  bat  are  seldom  used  for  raising  the  ore ;  when  the  distance  to 
the  nearest  water-fall  is  too  great  for  the  employment  of  ropes,  for  the 
latter  purpose  steam-power  is  used.  Also  for  pumping  water  the  latter 
po\rer  mast  sometimes  be  employed,  and  there  were  in  the  year  1871 , 
among  all  the  mines  of  Sweden,  fifty-six  steam-engines  in  use,  most  of 
which,  however,  had  only  ten  to  sixteen  horse  power. 

That  both  the  number  and  the  power  of  the  engines  must  be  in- 
creased is  ia  natural  consequence  of  the  increasing  depth  of  the  mines, 
and  also  of  the  increasing  demand  for  ore ;  for  a  water-power  which  is 
safficient  to  raise  ore  from  an  inconsiderable  depth  will  be  inadequate 
for  greater  quantities  of  ore  and  greater  depths. 

Owing  to  the  above-mentioned  causes,  the  annual  consumption  of 
ore  has  been  so  small  in  proportion  to  the  richness  of  Sweden  in  ore, 
that  enoogh  could  be  obtained  without  difficulty,  usually,  and  the  price 
of  ore  at  most  of  the  mines  has  been  so  small  (6.50  to  9.80  francs  per 
ton)  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  aim  of  the  proprietors  of  the  mines 
has  been  to  supply  the  small  amount  annually  required  with  the  least 
possible  expense.  Such  a  method  of  procedure  is  in  most  cases  irrecon* 
cilable  with  a  rational  system  of  mining,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  such  a 
system  can  ever  be  possible  so  long  as  the  same  ore-bed,  standing  nearly 
vertical,  is  not  worked  by  one  single  company,  but  belongs  to  several 
different  owners,  each  of  whom  works  his  own  shaft,  and  who  may  easily 
come  into  collision  with  each  other  down  below  the  surface.  Besides, 
the  available  water-power  in  many  great  mining-districts  is  not  suffl- 
cieDt  for  raising  immense  quantities  of  ore ;  it  stands  to  reason,  how- 
ever, that  a  much  greater  effect  could  be  produced  with  it  if  the  mines 
stood  in  connection  with  each  other,  so  that  the  raising  of  the  ore  and 
the  water  could  be  concentrated  in  a  few  single  shafts,  instead  of  every 
separate  shaft  having  its  own  hoisting  and  pumping  apparatus,  as  is 
DOW  often  the  case. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  prospects  of  a  better  future  for 
the  iron-industry,  opened  by  the  high  price  of  iron  at  present,  and  still 
more  by  the  railroads  in  process  of  construction,  have  caused  a  consid- 
erable rise  in  the  price  of  iron-ores,  which  are  now  sold  for  24  to  30 
francs  and  more  per  ton  ;  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in- 
creased value  of  the  mines  will  lead  to  a  more  rational  mining-system 
than  that  hitherto  in  use,  and  many  signs  indicate  that  this  hope  will 
soon  be  fulfilled. 

137.  Bog-iron  oee  and  limonite. — The  bog-ores,  which  consist  of 
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hydrated  Besquioxide,  are  formations  of  the  latest  time,  and  are  con- 
tinaally  forming  now.  They  occur  in  many  provinces,  and  formerly  were 
used  for  the  direct  production  of  wronght  iron.  They  occur  in  the 
greatest  quantity  in  the  province  of  Sm&laud,  and  are  worked  almost 
alone  in  this  province;  since  they  usually  contain  several  tenths  of  a 
per  cent,  of  phosphorus,  cast  iron  only  is  made  from  them. 

The  bogores,  which,  according  to  their  appearance,  are  called  '^ Pul- 
ver-,''  "Perlen-,''  "Pfenning-,''  or  "Kuchen-ore,"  form  bedsO.75  meter  thick, 
and  occur  usually  in  marshy  places  a  short  distance  from  the  shores  of  the 
lakes.  After  the  lakes  are  covered  with  ice  they  are  taken  out  with 
long-handled  shovels  and  steel  sieves.  The  deposit  gradually  forms 
again,  so  that  in  about  twenty  years  a  new  bed  has  formed  in  the  same 
place.  Owing  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  ore  in  the  winter,  this 
can  never  be  of  very  great  importance. 

In  the  year  1871  15,769,444:  kilograms  of  bog-ores  were  obtained,  as 
follows :  127,590  kilograms  in  the  province  of  Skaraborg ;  555,527  kilo- 
grams in  the  province  of  Galmar;  8,911,864  kilograms  in  the  province 
of  Jonkoping ;  and  6,174,463  in  the  province  of  Kronoberg. 

138.  Pboduotion  op  pig  iron. — As  early  as  1830  there  was  a  "  stUck 
ofen"  or  high  bloomary  furnace  in  operation  in  the  provin(;e  of  Jemdandi 
bat  since  this  time,  a  few  experiments  excepted,  wrought  iron  has  not 
been  produced  directly  from  the  ore ;  but  the  iron-ores  are  first  reduced 
to  pig-iron  in  a  cupola-furnace. 

Formerly  the  cupola-furnaces  had  but  1  tuyere  and  were  9  meters  high; 
latterly,  most  of  them  are  increased  in  height,  and  are  provided  with  2 
to  4  tuyeres,  and  the  newly-built  furnaces  have  a  height  of  from  12  to  16 
meters.  The  height  of  the  cupola-furnaces  at  present,  therefore,  varies 
between  9  and  16  meters,  and  their  internal  diameter  between  1.5  and 
1.9  meters  at  the  top }  2  and  2.9  meters  at  the  belly ;  0.8  and  1.4  between 
the  tuyeres.  The  internal  capacity  of  the  furnace-shafts  varies  between 
23  and  90  cubic  meters.  Usually  two,  sometimes  three  or  foar,  tuyeres 
are  used ;  in  a  few  furnaces  there  is  still  only  one  tuyere.  The  diameter 
of  the  tuyeres  is  usually,  in  two-tuyere  furnaces,  between  47  and  60  mil* 
limeters.  The  pressure  of  the  blast  varies  between  24  and  90  milhme- 
ters  of  mercury ;  it  is  generally  36  to  60  millimeters.  Blasts  ranging 
from  cold  air  up  to  air  at  400^  C.  are  used ;  in  general,  however,  it  is 
scarcely  200°  0. 

Charcoal  is  used  almost  exclusively  as  fuel  in  thecupola-famaces.  It 
is  mixed  with  wood  in  a  few  furnaces,  especially  in  Sm&land,  0.21  cabio 
meter  of  oak  wood  corresponding  to  about  1  Swedish  ton,  or  0.163  cabic 
meter  of  pine  charcoal ;  at  most,  every  third  ton  of  coal  is  replaced  br 
wood  in  this  way.  At  Schisshyttan,  where  speigel  iron  is  prodooed. 
Mr.  Keillor  has  lately  begun  to  employ  wood  in  greater  qoantitiesy  and 
the  furnace  has  been  built  up  to  17.8  meters  for  the  purpose,  the  upper 
3.5  meters  of  which  form  an  apparatus  for  converting  wood  into  chir* 
coal,  which  is  heated  by  a  part  of  the  gases,  which  are  very  rich  under 
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sach  pLx>portioiis.  Besides  wood,  coke  and  some  charcoal  are  ased,  and 
the  blast  is  intended  to  have  a  pressure  of  IIS  millimeters  of  mercary, 
and  a  temperature  of  about  500^  G.  In  a  few  spiegeliron  furnaces  char- 
coal mixed  with  English  coke  is  used,  without  the  addition  of  wood. 

The  coal  is  made  almost  entirely  from  pine  and  fir,  and  every  ton 
(0.165  cubic  meters  contains  about  21.3  kilograms  of  actual  carbon. 
The  consumption  of  coal  varies  between  5  and  8  cubic  meters  per  ton 
of  pig-iron.  In  the  furnaces,  however,  which  work  the  very  poor  and 
titaniferous  ore  from  Taberg  in  Sm&land,  it  rises  to  15.5  cubic  meters. 
The  ordinary  consumption  of  coal  is  5.8  to  6.6  cubic  meters  per  ton  of 
pig  iron,  or,  when  reckoned  by  weight,  75  to  85  kilograms  clear  carbon 
to  100  kilograms  pig-iron. 

The  ore  is  roasted  in  pieces  the  size  of  one's  fist,  or  twice  as  large, 
and  then  crushed  between  rollers  or  in  a  Blake  stone-crusher  to  the 
size  of  a  walnut.  The  charges  of  ore  are  made,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  farnace,  of  6  to  10  tons,  or  0.99  to  1.65  cubic  meters  coal,  and  great 
care  is  used  in  charging,  so  that  most  of  the  ore  lies  where  the  most  gas 
comes  up,  which  is  usually  along  the  walls.  In  proportion  to  a  cubic 
meter  of  coal,  more  of  a  poor  ore  can  be  charged  than  of  a  similar  but 
richer  ore;  yet  not  enough  of  the  poor  ore  can  be  added  so  that  the 
cousnmption  of  fuel  per  kilogram  of  pig-iron  produced  will  not  be 
greater  than  for  the  rich  ore.  If  the  unusual  proportions  which  the 
ore  from  Taberg  requires  are  excepted,  the  charges  give  commonly  40 
to 50  per  cent,  of  pigiron,  and  per  cubic  meter  of  coal  260  to  45(]f  kilo- 
grams of  ore  and  limestone  are  charged.  These  dififerences  are  by  no 
means  occasioned  by  the  amount  of  iron  in  the  charge,  but  also  by  the 
ease  or  difficulty  of  reducing  the  ore,  so  that  usually  considerably  more 
of  the  hematite  (blood-stone)  can  be  charged  than  of  the  magnetite,  which 
in  not  so  easily  reduced.  In  addition  to  this,  the  charge  of  ore  per 
cabic  meter  of  coal  can  be  greater,  and  therefore  the  consumption  of 
fuel  per  ton  of  iron  less,  in  the  larger  furnaces  than  in  the  small  ones  } 
siQd  natarally  in  a  furnace  in  which  a  higher  temperature  of  blast  is 
employed  more  ore  can  be  added.  Finally,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 
carbonization  in  different  places  is  conducted  with  very  different  care- 
fulness, and  good  coal  can  naturally  bear  more  ore  than  loose  and 
brittle  coal. 

According  to  the  capacity  of  the  furnace,  the  descent  of  the  charge  is 
more  rapid  in  the  smaller  furnaces  than  in  the  more  capacious  ones.  In 
the  largest  furnaces,  only  a  small  change  in  the  state  of  the  contents  of 
the  shaft  takes  place  in  twenty-four  hours,  while  in  the  smaller  ones  they 
are  renewed  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  times.  The  absolute  change  of 
the  charge,  or  the  number  of  cubic  meters  of  coal  consumed  in  the  unit 
of  time,  is  in  each  case  greater  in  the  more  spacious  than  in  the  smaller 
fomaces.  In  the  smallest  furnaces,  weekly,  30  to  64  tons,  in  the  medium- 
«j^,  64  to  85,  and  in  the  largest,  85  to  130  English  tons  of  pig  iron  are 
produced. 
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The  furnace-gas  is  geuerally  employed  for  roasting  the  ore  and  beat- 
ing the  blast,  and  in  such  iron-works  as  have  a  lack  of  water-power,  it 
serves  also  for  heating  the  steam-boiler.  If  a  Westman  roasting-far- 
nace  is  used,  and  a  moderately  high  temperature  of  blast  is  reqaired, 
then  the  gas  is  only  sufficient  for  the  two  first-mentioned  purposes. 
The  whole  of  the  gas  is  not  available,  but  a  part  escapes  through  the 
top  of  the  furnace,  which  is  usually  open.  The  gas  which  is  used  is 
taken  out  either  by  cylinders  reaching  2.3  to  3  meters  below  the 
top,  or  through  three  or  four  gas-conductors,  opening  about  a  third 
of  the  height  of  the  furnace,  or  3.5  to  5  meters  below  the  top.  A  few 
furnaces  are  provided  with  covers,  but  from  the  way  in  which  the  charg- 
ing is  managed,  they  remain  open  a  third  of  the  time.  Only  at  Schiss- 
hyttan  is  a  mouth  closed  according  to  the  bell-and  hopper  principle 
employed. 

Most  of  the  pig  is  destined  for  the  '<  hearth-finery  "  according  to  the 
so-called  Lancashire  method,  and  for  thiis  purpose  an  iron,  poor  io 
silicon  and  without  adhering  sand,  is  desired ;  so  the  ordinary  x>tg-iroD 
is  not  cast  in  sand-molds,  but  in  forms  in  which  it  receives  the  shape 
of  broader  and  flatter  pigs.  Such  iron  is  usually  desired  mottled,  and 
for  that  purpose  the  charges  are  so  mixed  as  to  give  about  a  bisilicate 
slag.  For  the  production  of  iron  destined  for  the  manufacture  of  bar- 
iron,  more  basic  mixtures  are  desired,  and  therefore  greater  qaantities 
of  limestone  and  manganiferons  ores  are  employed  than  in  the  charging 
for  merchant-iron,  which  can  often  be  somewhat  acid. 

The  pig-iron  destined  for  the  Bessemer  fining  is  usually  blown  gray, 
nevertheless,  however,  with  more  basic  charges  than  the  above-men- 
tioned or  Lancashire  pig-iron. 

In  the  district  of  Dannemora  an  almost  white  iron,  with  small  gray 
spots  like  hail-stones,  which  is  cast  in  sand  in  the  form  of  pigs  of  4  to  G 
meters  in  length,  is  desired  for  theWallon  fining  process.  The  cbarge:» 
used  in  the  production  of  this  iron  are  the  most  basic  of  any  in  Sweden, 
witb  the  exception  of  those  required  for  spiegel  iron.  They  approach 
much  more  nearly  the  singulo-silicate  than  the  bisilicate^  bat  no  lime, 
stone  is  added  to  them,  because  the  Dannemora  ores  are  so  rich  in 
lime  and  magnesia  that  it  happens  that  with  the  low  temperature  of 
the  blast  employed  at  Dannemora,  (from  unwarmed  to  100^  C.,)  tbe 
smelting  cannot  be  accomplished  without  the  addition  of  silica. 

Ordinary  mottled  Swedish  pig  for  hearth-fining  contains,  geucmlk, 
about  4  per  cent,  carbon,  0.1  to  0.4  per  cent,  silica,  and  0.01  to  0.03  i>ercent 
sulphur,  and  also  O.OI  to  0.05  per  cent,  sometimes  even  0.15  per  cenU 
phosphorus.  Tho  amount  of  silicon  in  the  Bessemer  pig  is  nsaally 
about  1  per  cent. ;  in  a  few  places,  however,  it  is  only  0.7  per  cent. 

At  a  few  furnaces,  as  at  Schisshyttan  and  Fiunsbo,  manganiferoas 
Spiegel  iron  is  produced.  These  two  furnaces  lie  in  the  province  of 
Kopparberg,  and  work  the  Svartberg  ores  containing  knebelite.  Tbf 
charges  are  made  as  basic  as  possible,  and  for  the  production  of  a  hi^b 
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temperature  the  charcoal  is  mixed  with  some  coke.  The  spiegel  from 
Schissbyttan  contains  occasionally  17  per  cent,  of  manganese. 

PigiroQ  for  ordinary  castings  is  generally  made  from  trisilicate 
charges,  bat  this  is  not  very  important,  for  cast  iron  is  imported  from 
England  and  Scotland.  On  the  other  band,  at  a  few  furnaces,  a  cast  iron 
is  prodaced  superior  on  account  of  its  great  hardness,  as  at  Finspong, 
where  the  cast  iron  is  used  for  cannons,  projectiles,  car-wheels,  &c.,  and 
at  Ankarsrnm,  where  tbe  cast  iron  is  used  for  projectiles  and  car-axles. 

Finally  pig-iron  is  also  produced  for  malleable  castings;  for  example 
at  Aker  and  at  Kihlafors. 

Tbe  blast-furnace  slag  serves  quite  often  as  a  building-material,  for 
wbieb  purpose  it  is  cast  in  iron  molds,  and  it  is  very  common  to  employ 
slag-bricks  for  tbe  outer  wall  both  of  the  cupola- furnace  and  the  roast- 
iog-famace ;  sometimes,  indeed,  the  wbole  furnace-shaft  is  built  of  this 
material. 

139.  Means  and  methods  op  teanspoetation. — In  consequence  of 
tbe  difficnlty  of  bringing  together  to  one  place  great  quantities  of  char- 
coal and  ore,  tbere  have  been  at  one  place  only,  namely,  Finspong,  two 
furnaces  till  within  the  last  year ;  and  at  most  of  the  iron-works  tbe 
material  bas  not  been  sufficient  to  maintain  the  single  furnaces  in  nnin- 
terrapted  activity  for  tbe  whole  year.  All  the  material  must  be  brought 
to  tbe  majority  of  tbe  Swedish  furnaces  on  sleds,  and,  therefore,  the 
blowing  does  not  begin  till  sleighing  comes.  The  duration  of  the  cam- 
paign depends  in  great  measure  upon  the  character  of  the  winter;  for 
tbe  better  and  longer  the  sleighing  is,  the  more  material  can  be  brought. 
However,  it  has  been  possible  at  only  a  few  places  to  obtain  during  the 
winter  enough  coal  and  ore  to  continue  the  campaign  till  sleighing 
begins  again  the  next  year,  but  it  ceases  usually  about  the  beginning 
or  middle  of  the  following  summer,  and  then  tbe  furnace-hands  are 
employed  about  the  harvest,  &c.  There  are  examples,  however,  of  the 
campaign  continuing  uninterruptedly  for  six  years,  as  at  Borgvik,  in 
Wermland. 

At  a  few  of  the  old  iron-works,  which  have  better  communication, 
daring  the  last  year  new  furnaces  have  been  erected  beside  the  old 
ones,  so  that  now  not  only  at  Finspong  are  there  two  furnaces,  but  also 
at  Westanfors,  Sandviken,  Hofors,  Dalkarlshyttan,  and  Forsbacka. 
Besides,  at  a  few  others  of  the  older  works  a  second  furnace  is  being 
boilt,  and  at  some  of  the  greater  Bessemer  plants,  determined  upon 
(loring  the  last  year,  though  not  yet  completed,  it  is  the  plan  to  erect 
tbree  or  four  blast-furnaces. 

Through  improved  means  of  communication  the  manufacture  of  pig- 
iron  is  continually  becoming  more  independent  of  the  character  of  the 
winter;  yet  good  and  not  too  short  sleighing  will  always  be  the  chief 
requisite  for  a  considerable  iron-production,  for  the  charcoal-heaps  in 
the  interior  of  the  forest  are  usually  attainable  only  when  the  rivers  and 
lakes  are  covered  with  ice  and  the  snow  has  made  the  trackless  wilder- 
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nesa  passable.    Therefore,  in  most  eases  the  coal  can  be  brought  to  the 
railroads  or  other  ways  of  communication  only  during  this  time. 

For  man,  horse,  and  cart,  the  price  is  3.5  to  7  francs  a  day ;  uii<ler 
the  present  favorable  conjunction,  however,  12  francs  and  even  more. 
For  further  transport^  it  costs  per  kilometer  for  1  ton  20  to  60  centimes, 
while  the  freight  for  ore,  coal,  and  iron  on  the  government  railways  is 
for  1  Swedish  mile  =  1.441  geographical  miles,  or  10.68G  kilometers,  1.30 
francs  per  ton;*  10  Swedish  miles,  6.53  francs  per  ton;  20  Swedish 
miles,  10.45  francs  per  ton  ;  30  Swedish  miles,  14.37  francs  per  ton ;  40 
Swedish  miles,  16.98  francs  per  ton ;  50  Swedish  miles,  20.58  francs  per 
ton ;  GO  Swedish  miles,  24.17  francs  per  ton  ;  70  Swedish  miles,  27.76 
francs  per  ton ;  but  when  the  distance  is  more  than  twenty  miles,  oftf d 
a  discount  of  20  per  cent,  is  allowed. 

The  furnace-hands,  like  the  miners,  often  have  lodgings  and  other 
advantages,  and  their  mere  wages  are  less,  therefore,  the  greater  the  for- 
mer are ;  they  are  paid  by  contract,  usually  2  to  5  francs  for  the  foroace* 
master  and  1.75  to  2.75  francs  for  the  other  hands. 

The  cost  of  working  is  from  4.90  to  6.50  Irancs  per  ton  of  pigiroo, 
including  the  roasting  and  breaking  of  the  ore. 

Number  op  furnaces  and  production.— During  the  year  1871, 
there  were  207  blast-furnaces,  which  together  were  in  operation  37,471 
days ;  293,116,971  kilograms  of  iron  in  pigs,  5,810,489  kilograms  of  ca5t 
ware,  or  in  all  298,917,400  kilograms  of  iron  were  produced,  and  at  the 
works  themselves  3,812  hands  were  employed. 

140.  Wrought  iron  and  steel.— The  fining  method  most  gener- 
ally used  in  Sweden  is  that  kind  of  hearth-fining  commonly  called  the 
Lancashire  method.  It  is  a  process  which  is  carried  on  in  small  covered 
hearths,  and  the  bloom-iron  obtained  from  the  same  is  afterward  welded 
in  separate  furnaces.  The  hearths  have  usually  two  tuyeres,  some- 
imes,  however,  only  one,  which  stand  opposite  each  ot  her,  and  each 
opening  in  the  two-tuyered  hearth  is  about  3.5  square  centimeters  in 
size.  The  pressure  of  blast  is  about  80  millimeters  of  mercury,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  same  is  between  100  and  200^  G.  For  each  bloom 
90  kilograms  of  pig-iron  are  usually  added,  but  this  number  varies  io 
different  places  between  68  and  128  kilograms.  Two  to  three  men, 
who  alternate  witli  others,  are  constantly  employed  in  the  workiag, 
which  is  continued  day  and  night  for  sis  days  in  the  weelL,  in  which 
same  in  each  hearth  6,800  to  12,800  kilograms  of  bloom-iron  are  pro- 
duced, with  a  loss  of  about  13  per  cent,  of  pig-iron,  and  a  oonsumptioo 
of  fuel  of  4.6  to  6.6  cubic  meters  of  coal,  that  is,  after  reception  in  tb« 
coal-shed,  per  ton  of  bloom-iron. 

•  The  blooms  in  the  larger  iron- works  are  compressed  ander  trip-ham- 
mers of  3,400  to  4,300  kilograms'  weight,  which  are  entirely  of  cvt 
iron ;  in  the  smaller  works,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  drawn  and^r 
wooden-handled  breast-hammers  of  only  850  kilograms'  weight,  or 
sometimes  under  steam-hammers  of  650  to  1,300  kilograms*  weight. 

*  1  ton  here,  as  elsewhere  in  this  memoir,  generally  is  eqnal  to  1,000  kilognun*. 
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lu  many  places  lately  rolls  have  been  set  op,  with  the  aid  of  which 
the  compressed  bloom  is  rolled  oat,  withoat  reheating,  into  bars,  partly 
for  refiaed-iroQ  nianafacture  and  partly  for  the  production  of  cast  steel. 
Usaallj,  however,  the  blooms  compressed  under  the  hammer  are  al- 
lowed to  get  completely  cold  before  they  are  heated  to  welding-heat  in 
separate  ovens,  in  order  to  draw  them  finally  under  the  hammer  or 
tbroQgh  the  rolls.  A  piling-up  does  not  take  place  except  with  the  cut- 
off ends  and  waste  iron,  but  each  bloom  is  welded  by  itself,  and  this 
welding  occurs  in  the  smallest  works,  sometimes  in  forging-fires,  but 
usually  in  gas  furnaces.  It  is  to  be  noticed  here  that  the  working  of 
the  forges  is  generally  continuous,  so  to  speak,  for  it  does  not  happen, 
as  ID  other  countries,  that  the  furnace  is  for  once  filled  up  with  blooms 
and  then  left  tio  itself  till  all  the  blooms  together  have  reached  a  weld- 
iogheat,  but  the  furnace  is  very  long,  and  the  blooms  are  introduced 
cold  into  the  end  farthest  from  the  fire-hearth,  and  are  pushed  forward 
by  degrees  toward  the  warmer  part  of  the  furnace,  as  other  blooms  are 
takeu  oat  at  a  welding-heat,  till  they  are  brought  near  the  fire-bridge, 
where  they  obtain  a  full  welding-heat  and  are  finally  taken  out.  When 
a  welding-hot  bloom,  therefore,  is  taken  out,  all  the  others  are  pushed 
forward,  and  the  space  at  the  cooler  end  of  the  furnace  is  filled  with  a 
new  cold  bloom,  and  so  it  goes  on  uninterruptedly. 

As  fuel  in  the  gas-furnaces,  in  a  few  places,  charcoal  alone  is  used ; 
Qsoally,  however,  it  is  mixed  with  mineral  coal,  peat,  or  wood  ;  some- 
times, also,  one  of  these  three  last-named  fuels  is  used.  The  furnaces  are 
different  in  their  construction,  according  to  the  fuel  for  which  they  are 
intended ;  most  of  them  are  variations  of  the  old  Ekman  furnace ;  lately 
they  have  given  place  somewhat  to  the  Lundin  welding-furnaces.  They 
are  Siemens  regenerating-furnaces  in  combination  with  condensers  to 
remove  the  water  present  in  the  fuel,  which  in  these  furnaces  consists 
exclusively  of  air  dried  saw-dust,  wood,  or  peat. 

The  action  of  the  welding-furnace  is  very  different,  according  as  the 
bloom  is  drawn  by  means  of  the  hammer  or  rolls,  for  in  the  latter  case 
the  whole  bloom  is  heated  and  drawn  at  once,  while  in  the  former  first 
one  end  is  drawn  and  then,  after  reheating,  the  other.  A  welding-furnace, 
^th  apparatus  for  drawing  by  means  of  hammers,  turns  out  weekly 
2o,oOO  to  55,300  kilograms,  while  one  with  rolls  in  the  same  time 
will  produce  51,000  to  85,000  kilograms.  The  consumption  of  fuel  in 
a  welding-furnace  per  ton  of  bar-iron  is  essentially  less  in  the  rolling 
thaa  in  the  hammering  process,  and  generally  varies  between  1.9  and 
3.7  cabic  meters  charcoal,  or  0.25  to  0.6  cubic  meters  hard  coal.  In  the 
Lundin  welding-furnace,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  usually  1.8  to  2.5  cubic 
meters  wood,  or  3  to  4.3  cubic  meters  of  air-dried  peat,  or  about  6.8  cubic 
meters  of  saw-dust,  j^er  ton  of  bar-iron. 

Fioally,  the  loss  of  iron  through  the  welding  is  less  in  rolling  than  in 
hammering;  in  the  former  it  is  about 9  per  cent.,  and  in  the  latter  12 
per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  blooms. 
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Bolliag-inills  are  natarally  unsuitable  for  small  iron-works,  whicb, 
however,  can  derive  advantage  from  them  by  discontinuing  their  old 
hammering-process,  and  instead,  producing  only  blooms  which  can  be 
worked  by  one  rolling-mill  common  to  several  such  fining-mills.  In  this 
way  the  rolling-mill  of  Smidjebacken  up  to  the  year  1871  had  rolled  the 
most,  but  in  that  year,  however,  Bofors  had  the  greatest  prodaction, 
namely,  6,128,150  kilograms  of  bar  and  refined  iron. 

Besides  the  Lancashire  method,  the  so-called  Franche-Gomt^  finery- 
process  is  employed,  especially  in  small  iron-works  in  whose  neighbor- 
hood there  is  no  rolling-mill.  In  the  manner  in  which  it  is  here  cod- 
ducted  it  is  similar  to  the  first,  only  the  welding  of  the  blooms  occars 
in  the  same  hearth.  In  this  process  the  loss  is  somewhat  less  than  in 
the  Lancashire  method,  in  which  the  welding  takes  place  in  separate 
furnaces ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  production  is  not  so  great,  being  only 
3,800  to  4,300  kilograms  of  bar-iron  weekly  for  €a;h  hearth.  The  great 
fault  is  that  the  consumption  of  coal  is  so  great,  it  being  about  9.7  cubic 
meters  of  charcoal  per  ton  of  bar-iron,  sometimes  even  rising  to  ll.t> 
cubic  meters  or  more,  which  will  soon  cause  the  discontinuance  of  this 
method,  when  improved  communication  shall  have  increased  the  value 
of  charcoal  in  the  remote  districts. 

In  the  Dannemora  district  the  old  Wallon  process  is  employed,  in 
which  two  hearths  are  usually  worked  together  in  such  a  way  that  tbe 
bloom  produced  in  one  is  welded  in  the  other,  and  then  drawn  under 
the  hammer.  The  two  hearths  afford  8,500  to  10,700,  sometimes  even 
12,700,  kilograms  of  bar-iron  weekly,  with  a  consumption  of  charcoal  oi 
from  19  to  23,  sometimes,  however,  only  15,  cubic  meters  per  ton. 

In  a  few  places,  finally,  other  fining  methods  are  employed,  bat  those 
named  are  the  only  ones  which  now  have  any  importance  for  Sweden. 
Among  them  all,  the  Lancashire  method  affords  the  most  uniform  anJ 
densest  iron,  which  again  depends  upon  the  control  which  a  well-regn 
lated  furnace  has  over  the  hands.  If  the  welding  is  done  in  a  bearib 
furnace,  it  is  much  easier  for  the  smith  to  draw  a  bar  free  from  flaw^ 
on  the  outside  from  a  bloom  which  is  not  uniform,  than  when  the  weld, 
iug-furnace  is  used,  for  there  the  different  parts  of  the  bloooEi  are  ex- 
posed to  a  more  uniform  heating.  Since  uniformity  and  compactness 
are  chief  requisites  of  a  good  merchant-iron,  naturally  the  Lancashire 
method  is  the  most  suitable  fining-process  for  the  production  of  such 
iron. 

Of  the  Wallon  iron  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  characterized  by  its  no: 
being  uniform,  or  by  a  mixture  of  weak  and  hard,  almost  steeMike, 
iron.  It  is  used  exclusively  for  steel-production,  and  then  the  non- 
uniformity  is  not  very  injurious,  while  the  value  is  really  determined  hs 
the  "  body  "^  caused  by  the  properties  of  the  ore  used  for  the  pnxlaction 
of  the  iron.  Indeed,  it  appears  as  if  the  non-uniformity  of  the  Wullou 
iron  was  a  good  property  in  the  eyes  of  the  English  steel-manofiictarers. 
since  they  are  opposed  to  changing  this  method.    If  the  real  canse  i>( 
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this  is  sought  for,  it  must  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  hard,  steely 
parts  shorten  somewhat  the  time  required  to  burn  this  iron  to  steel. 

The  mere  wages  of  the  forgers  are  governed  by  the  amount  produced, 
aod  the  contract  is  so  drawn  up  that  only  one,  (the  malter,)  or  more 
often  two,  (the  master  and  his  helper,each  of  whom  oversees  his  work,) 
are  responsible  for  the  result,  and  must  pay  fines  when  the  loss  of  iron 
or  consumption  of  coal  exceeds  certain  limits;  on  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, they  obtain  special  pay  for  coal  saved  and  higher  wages  for  the  so- 
called  "  overiron  ^  than  for  the  iron  which  they  must  produce  from  a 
certain  amount  of  pig-iron,  according  to  contract.  In  addition  to  vari- 
ous advantages,  the  master  and  his  helper  have  usually  2,100  francs 
aDDually,  but  they  must  pay  their  own  help. 

In  the  Lanschire  method,  the  cost  of  working  amounts  to  10  to  13 
francs  per  ton  of  bloom-iron,  and  for  the  welding  and  drawing,  to  about 
10  to  16  francs  per  ton  of  bar-iron,  less  for  rolling,  and  more  for  hammer- 
iDg. 

During  the  year  1871,  in  the  whole  country,  with  827  active  hearths, 
187,701,642  kilograms  of  bar  and  refined  iron  were  produced,  and 
6,073  workmen  were  employed. 

111.  The  pudding-process  IS  employed  Sbt  only  a  few  iron- works  which 
manufactnre  their  own  iron,  namely:  At  Motala,  Surahammar,  Nyby, 
Guunebo,  and  Kallinge.  The  fuel  used  in  the  pudding-furnace  is 
nsaally  English  mineral  coal,  only  at  Surahammar  and  ^by  wood  is 
employed. 

At  Motala,  in  a  few  puddlingfurnaces  a  weak  blast  is  used  under  the 
grate,  and  before  it  is  brought  into  the  ash-pit  its  temperature  is  raised 
by  being  conducted  around  the  furnace- walls  and  under  the  bottom. 
By  measure  the  furnaces  use  about  0.05  cubic  meters,  or  730  kilo- 
grams, of  mineral  coal  per  ton  of  puddlediron ;  on  the  average,  the  con- 
sumption of  coal,  after  receiving  into  the  coal  shed,  is  fully  1.2  cubic 
aieters,  or  960  kilograms,  per  tou  of  bloom-iron,  about  17  tons  of 
which  are  produced  weekly  from  each  furnace.  Surahammar  uses  about 
*>  cubic  meters  of  air-dried  pine  wood  per  ton  of  puddled  iron. 

At  Motala  experiments  are  being  tried  with  Dank's  self-acting  pud- 
(Iling-fumace.  As  the  puddling  has  hitherto  been  conducted,  the  cost 
of  working  has  been  about  11  francs  per  ton  of  bloom-iron. 

The  welding  furnaces  at  Motala  are  exclusively  heated  with  mineral 
coal,  and  most  of  them  are  provided  with  blast  according  to  Whitten- 
strom's  construction.  The  Wittenstrom  welding-furnace,  which  is  used 
elsewhere  in  some  other  iron- works,  is  in  fact  only  a  modification  of  the 
Ekman  furnace,  but  not  the  above  mentioned  with  the  so-called  '^  coal- 
tower,"  but  that  for  wood.  The  main  difference  is  that  the  fire-hearth 
of  the  last-named  furnace  has  no  grate,  like  the  Wittenstrom,  and  that 
the  blast,  which  in  the  Ekman  furnace  is  introduced  through  the  end- 
wall  of  the  flre-hearth,  in  the  other  enters  under  the  grate. 

142.  Bessemer  process. — The  Bessemer  process  has  been  used  in 
Sweden  since  its  beginning,  but  ill  the  year  1871  not  more  than  8,038,- 
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254  kilograms  of  Bessemer  metal  were  prodnoed,  and,  although  this  pro- 
cess seems  very  suitable  for  Sweden,  since,  on  the  one  hand,  most  of  the 
Swedish  ores  are  well  adapted  for  it,  and,  on  the  other,  the  consamption 
of  fuel  for  Ihe  metal  produced  by  this  process  is  only  about  half  as 
great  as  for  the  Lancashire  iron,  still  the  Bessemer  process  has  not, 
till  of  late  years,  received  a  general  recognition.  The  main  canse  of 
this  lies,  doubtless,  in  the  fact  that  this  method  requires  such  costly  ap- 
paratus, and  on  this  account  is  not  suitable  for  iron -works  with  a  small 
production ;  in  addition,  the  Bessemer  process  is  not  well  adapted  for 
the  production  of  bar-iron,  but  requires  the  manufacturing  or  impror. 
ing  of  the  ingots  produced  for  ready  wares.  The  last-named  circam- 
stance  should  be  no  hinderance  to  the  spread  of  the  Bessemer  process, 
for  a  considerable  increase  of  the  Swedish  iron-industry  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  producing  some  other  kinds  of  iron  than  bar-iron,  for  the  de- 
mand  for  this  in  the  world's  market  is  usually  very  limited.  In  the  last 
year  Sweden  has  sold  to  foreign  countries  almost  no  other  kinds  of  irou 
than  bar-iron  and  refined  steel,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary,  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Bessemer  process,  to  create  a  new  market,  which 
naturally  hinders  the  spread  of  this  process.  All  the  large  iron-works 
completed  lately,  lying  on  the  projected  railways,  are  intended  for  the 
Bessemer  manufacture,  and,  in  addition,  in  the  year  1872,  four  Besse- 
mer works,  Forsbacka,  Ablickshyttan,  L&ngshyttan,  and  Iggesuud, 
have  been  completed,  and  two  others,  L^ngbanshyttan  and  Ulfshyttan, 
nearly  so,  and,  finally,  many  iron-works  which  have  hitherto  used  the 
Lancashire  method  are  erecting  Bessemer  works. 

In  the  year  1871  there  were  seven  Bessemer  works  in  operation,  bat 
the  production  at  three  of  them,  which  have  small  upright  furnaces,  was 
very  slight,  from  all  of  them  not  amounting  to  more  than  397,740  kilo- 
grams. The  rest,  or  7,640,514  kilograms,  was  produced  at  Smdnken, 
Westanfors,  Svartuas,  and  Biicka,  where  the  E:iglish  movable  furnaces 
are  used.  All  the  Bessemer  works  erected  during  the  previous  year 
have  movable  furnaces,  and  it  is  very  improbable  that  hereafter  any 
stationary  Bessemer  furnaces  will  be  built. 

In  all  the  Swedish  Bessemer  works,  as  hitherto  conducted,  the  pig-iron 
is  taken  directly  from  the  blast-furnace  without  remelting.  In  the  mova- 
ble furnaces  (converters)  charges  of  2,300  to  3,900  kilograms  are  em 
ployed.  The  converters  have  six  to  seven  brick  tuyeres,  each  of  which 
has  six  to  seven  holes,  with  a  diameter  of  11  to  18  millimeters.  The 
pressure  of  blast  is  usually  between  000  and  900  millimeters  of  mercury, 
and  the  whole  process  is  finished  generally  in  4  to  10  minufes.  With 
the  exception  of  Sandvicken,  where  steam  is  partly  used,  all  the  larger 
Bessemer  works  use  water-power  entirely.  The  blowing-engines,  both 
at  the  above-named  works  and  those  lately  erected,  are  from  350  to 
over  500  horse-power. 

At  some  Bessemer  works  1  or  2  per  cent,  of  Spiegel  iron  is  added 
toward  the  close  of  the  process ;  in  others,  however,  which  work  more 
manganiferous  ores,  no  addition  of  spiegel  is  necessary,  since  as  soft  au 
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irou  as  desired  may  be  produced  in  them  without  danger  of  rednhort- 

Of  tbe  weight  of  pig-iron  used,  85  to  89  per  cent.  Bessemer  ingots  is 
geoerally  obtained,  and  only  a  few  per  cent,  of  waste.         * 

143.  Martin  steely  cement  steely  rf-c. — Since  the  year  1868,  at  Munk- 
fors,  cast  steel  has  been  produced  in  a  Siemens  regenerating- fur- 
nace with  a  Lundin  coudenser,  acr^ordiag  to  the  method  of  Martin. 
Also,  at  Lesjofors,  such  steel  has  began  to  be  produced,  and  experiments 
on  a  smaller  scale  have  been  commenced  at  some  other  works. 

The  furnaces  are  small,  holding  only  800  to  1,300  kilograms.  For  fuel 
airtlrie<l  wood  is  nsed ;  0  to  7.4  cubic  inoters  per  ton  of  melted  steel  or 
iron.  Tlje  most  noticeable  fact  is  that  in  this  way  uniformly-soft  iron 
can  be  produced  successfully,  which  is  rolled  into  nail-iron  or  wire. 

At  Wiksnanshyttan  cast  steel  is  produced  by  the  Uchatius  method, 
from  granulated  pig>iron  mixed  with  powder  of  rich  ore  and  a  little 
charcoal.  The  fusing  takes  place  in  graphite  crucibles  in  ordinary 
English  furnaces  heated  with  coke.  The  steel  produced  in  this  way  is 
suitable  for  such  purposes  as  require  great  compactness  with  considera- 
ble hardness,  as  for  dies,  hammers,  &c. 

Hitherto  cement-steel  has  been  pretty  generally  produced,  which  is 
drawn  before  it  goes  into  the  market  under  various  names.  At  Sura- 
liammar  and  Motala  puddled  steel  is  also  produced,  and  at  Graningo 
Some  raw  steel  is  made  on  the  hearth.  In  addition,  cast  steel  works 
have  been  erected  at  Osterby  for  melting  in  crucibles  in  a  Siemens- 
Lundin .furnace,  using  wood  as  fuel. 

The  iron  and  steel  manufacture  is  not  yet  great  enough  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  country  itself;  it  is  hoped,  however,  that  in  a  few 
years  quite  different  relations  in  this  respect  will  come  about,  for  all  the 
greater  Bessemer  works  mentioned  below  are  intended  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  rails  and  other  railroad  material,  together  with  sheet-iron. 

U4.  RoLLiNa-MiLLS. — The  foremost  of  the  rolling-mills,  hitherto  in 
oi>eration,  for  sheet  iron  is  Motala,  and  next  Surahammar  and  Kloster 
are  the  greatest,  although  at  the  last  mentioned  only  thin  plate,  like 
'^ire-plate,  &c.,  is  made.  At  Surahammar  puddled  iron  is  used  exclu- 
^ively  for  the  manufacture  of  x)late:  at  Motala  the  Bessemer  iron  from 
this  and  other  iron-works  is  used.  At  Kloster  the^Lancashire  iron  was 
formerly  employed,  but  they  have  in  view  now  the  plan  of  using  the 
Bessemer  iron  from  Mngshyttan,  which  belongs  to  the  same  company. 

Iron  rail§  of  the  ordinary  dimensions  at  present  can  be  produced  at 
only  two  works,  namely,  Motala  and  Smedjebacken.  At  the  first-named 
'^orks,  during  the  year  1871  there  were  rolled  out — 

Kilograms. 

Rttjseiner-steel  rails 1, 190, 200 

Puddled-iron  rails 76, 400 

Pa<ldled-iron  rails  with  heads  of  Bessemer  steel 870, 900 

Total 2,137,500 

12  I 
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At  Smedjebackeu,  in  the  sameyeiir,  1,083,702  kilograms  of  rails  were 
rolled,  119,084  kilograms  of  which  were  from  the  Bessemer  steel  from 
from  Biicka,  and  the  rest  from  Lancashire  iron. 

Car-wheell  of  wroaght  iron  are  manafactnred  only  at  Surahammar, 
where  tires  of  paddled  steel  are  also  made ;  Sand  viken  is  the  only  place, 
however,  where  tires  have  been  made  in  large  quantity,  and  from  Bes?^- 
mer  steel  hitherto. 

At  Surahammar  car-axles  of  puddled  steel  are  msule,  and  at  a  few 
machine-shops  machine-axles  from  iron- waste  are  made;  but  the  chief 
places  for  the  production  of  large  axles  at  present  are  Motala,  where 
they  can  be  obtained  either  of  Bessemer  or  paddled  steel  as  desired : 
and  also  Fagersta  and  Sandviken,  which  make  them  only  of  Bessemei 
steel. 

Nails  are  manufactured  at  many  works  and  in  very  different  ways, 
but  this  manufacture  is  carried  on  to  the  greatest  extent  iu  the  prov- 
inces of  Biekinge  and  Ostgothland,  where  they  are  made  mostly  by  cat- 
ting out  of  plate,  and  next  in  Wermland,  where  they  are  produced 
mainly  by  machines  from  wire.  Bi3sides  this,  many  nails  are  manofsic 
tured  by  hand. 

A  part  of  the  Bessemer  metal  of  Westanfors  is  worked  at  Fagersta. 
which  belongs  to  the  same  proprietor,  to  gun-barrels,  saws,  aud  spriogs; 
but  Eskilstuna  is  the  chief  place  for  the  manufacture  of  small  articles 
of  iron  and  steel,  like  locks,  tools,  knives,  arms,  &c. 

Wire  is  drawn  at  many  works,  as  Kolsva,  Bofors,  Degerfors,  Gunnebo, 
Lesjofors,  and  Munkfors;  but  Lesjofors  is  the  main  place  for  wire-draw- 
ing, aud  part  of  the  wire  is  emplo^^ed  on  the  spot  for  the  manufactnre 
of  rope  and  nails. 

145.  Table  shoicing  ihe  amount  of  ore  obtained  owd  the  manufacture  of  pig  and  tcrought  itvn. 
steel  and  manufactured  wares^  in  the  years  1860,  1H65,  1870,  and  l87I,  ag  far  a*  it  haf 
been  announced  by  tlie  Royal  Commercial  College. 


Mino-orefi. 
Kog-orea  . . 


ld(H). 


KHogg. 
395. 145, 000 
22. 228,  000 


Total  iron-orp8 417,  :i73, 000 


Pig I     179.912,000 

^MHt-iroij  wareti  ])rodui'od  directly  at  tlio  blaHt-  ;        5,237,000  , 
furnace.  '  I  • 


Totnl  ca8tiron \ I    185,149,000 


Bir.  baii'l,  nail,  win*  iron.  &c 

BesReiiu'.r  metal 

O  hi  r  steel 

Plate , 

Nails 

Implemeiit>H  aad  sundriea  — 


136, 932, 000 
24, 239, 000 


1865. 


Kilogt. 
496,  t*i4, 000 
20, 312, 000 


517.136,000 


221,389,000 
5,350,000 


226,739,000 


148. 512, 000 
4,  425, 000 
2,988,000 
5, 986, 000 
5,957,000 
7, 852, 000 


1870. 


Ktlogi. 
617,037,000 
13,756,000 


IpTl. 


KUoff*. 
647,1 19,  omi 
15.7W,W-> 


630. 793, 000     662.  «^,  niv 


293,278.000 
7.218,000 


293. 11?,  «!•» 
S,bOQ.UC<> 


300,496,000  '  29p.9ln0l>«i 


193,908.000  ;  1]?7.7I3L(H« 

6,637,000  ,   *ao38.or«> 

5. 550. 000  ,  4. 013.  (Kn 

5. 735^  000  6. 564. 06(1 

4.787.000  I  6.iaa,«« 

10, 304, 000  li  36Z,  »<' 


*  ThiR  number  doeH  Dot  correspond  with  that  of  the  Commeroial  College,  for  the  prodactiooof  Wt-» 

tanfurM,  SvurtiiaM,  and  Biicbn,  for  1871,  is  not  incladed  iu  the  latter. 
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146.  Locality  of  greatest  production. — It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing 
table  that  the  greatest  production  of  ore  is  in  th  e  province  of  Koppar- 
berg,  and  then  follow  Orebro,  Wermland,  and  Westnianland. 

The  largest  production  of  ^igiron  is  in  Orebro.  Among  the  provinces 
rich  in  ore,  Westmanland  has  the  smallest  production  of  pigiron,  not 
only  absolutely  but  relatively  to  its  production  of  ore.  This  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  ore  obtained  from  its  largest  mine, 
Norberg,  is  taken  to  other  provinces,  as  Gefleborg,  Eopparberg,  Ostgotb 
land,  Calmar,  West-Norrland,  and  Westerbotten,  while  the  inhabitants 
of  Westmanland  use  a  great  part  of  their  abundance  of  coal  for  hearth- 
firing  the  pig-iron  obtained  from  the  provinces  Kopparberg^and  Orebro. 
Also,  in  the  provinces  of  Wermland  and  Kopf  arberg,  the  mauufac-  • 
ture  of  pig-iron  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  ore  obtained, 
since,  as  has  been  mentioned,  a  part  of  the  ore  of  these  provinces  is 
taken  to  the  blast-furnaces  in  the  provinces  of  Orebro  and  of  Kop- 
parberg,  and  many  other  furnaces.  By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the 
ore  obtained  in  the  provinces  of  Upsala  and  Stockholm  is  taken  toother 
provinces,  as  !N"orrland,  and  to  Ostgothland  and  Calmar.  The  last 
named  provinces,  which  are  poor  in  ore,  fetch  their  ore  both  from  the 
Norberg,  in  the  province  of  Westmanland,-  which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, and  also  from  the  region  of  Nora,  in  the  province  Orebro,  from 
Orangesberg,  and  many  other  places  in  the  province  of  Kopparberg. 

Although  the  manufacture  of  bar-iron  is  grea  test  in  the  province  of 
Orebro,  yet  it  docs  not  correspond  to  the  product  ion  of  pig  iron ;  for  a 
great  part  of  the  pig-iron  is  sold  as  such  partly  to  oth  er  provinces,  partly 
to  foreign  countries.  The  same  holds  good,  though  in  a  less  degree,  of 
the  province  of  Kopparberg,  whence  pig-iron,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
version into  wrought  iron,  is  imported  into  the  provinces  of  Ostgoth- 
land, Westmanland,  West-Norrland,  Calmar,  &c.  The  production  of 
bar-iron  is  greatest  in  the  provinces  of  Wermland  and  Orebro,  and  next 
following  them  Gefleb  org,  Westmanland,  and  Kopparberg. 

As  has  been  shown  above,  considerable  interchange  of  ore  and  pig. 
iron  takes  place  between  the  different  provinces.  This  is  partially  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  many  works,  in  consequence  of  lack  of  fuel 
and  other  circumstances,  can  be  carried  on  inor^  a  dvantageonsly  in  other 
places  than  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mine;  part  ly  also  because  some 
mines  lie  so  near  the  boundary  of  the  prov  iuce  that  the  transportation 
of  the  ore  from  one  province  to  another  is  a  small  matter.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  transportation  would  be  wholly  unnecessary  if  many  works 
had  not  been  in  the  beginning  located  disadvantageously,  and,  there- 
fore, many  alterations  for  the  better  may  be  ex  pected  when  those  now 
building,  and  possibly  also  other  means  of  communication,  shall  have 
been  completed. 

147.  Chemical  composition  of  Swedish  ores. — The  followiuj: 
tables  contain  the  results  of  analyses  of  the  principal  iron-ores  of 
Sweden;  the  locality,  name  of  the  chemist,  and  a  reference  to  the  origi- 
nal publication : 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


SPAIN,  RUSSIA,  AND  SIBERIA. 
Spanish  ikon-mines  ;  Arhangement  of  the  objects  ;  Extent  and  condition  of 

THE  IKON-lNDUSTRY    OP    THE    RUSSIAN    KmPIRS  IN   1871;    IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS; 

Pbodcct  of   iron-ores  and  of  CAST  IRON ;  Ikon  and  steel  ;  List  of  iron- 

WUKKS  IN  TUB    RUSSIAN    KmPIRE  ;      PRODUCTION  OF    COAL;      LiST  OF     COLLIERIES; 

Petkolecm  and  CHROMIC  IRON ;  Other  minerals  and  metai^. 

li^.  Spain. — A  number  of  tbe  iron-mines  of  Spain  were  represented 
by  samples.  It  is  well  known  that  a  large  amount  of  money  has  been 
invested  in  Spanish  iron-mines  by  British  capitalists.  Although  it  has 
been  provided  by  legislative  authority  that  no  export  duty  shall  be  im- 
posed upon  ores  before  the  year  1881,  an  attempt  was  made  to  collect  a 
dnty  of  about  25  cents  a  ton,  but  this  failed  through  the  protests  of  the 
English,  French,  and  German  governments.  A  duty  of  about  13  cents 
is  exacted  by  the  municipality  of  Bilbao.  The  capacity  of  production 
and  of  export  of  Spanish  ores  is  important  to  the  iron-industry  of  the 
United  States,  especially  as  a  certain  amount  of  these  ores  are  imported 
for  the  manufacture  of  spiegel  iron. 

The  nnmber  and  distribution  of  the  iron-mines  of  Spain,  together 
with  the  production  for  the  years  18G9  and  1870,  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing tabular  statement : 


AlniTia 
iJi»cay  . . 


Gaadalajara. 
<>ui]iAzco  ... 

l^vo 

l/>'ir\]no  .... 

1.120 

MaUfl^ 

M6rcia 


»»varre. 


Orrow.... 
OriMo . . . . 


Tarraeooa 

T^ru«»l 

TdW^o 


Total 


Provinces. 


1869. 


No.  of 
mines. 


6 

6 

75 

S 

1 

2 

4 

39 

10 

5 

1 

7 

14 

8 

1 

56 

36 

6 

3 

2 

3 


Produce  in 
quintals. 


87,200 

24.000 

1,648,000 

3,  318 

4,000 

2,238 

4.651 

184, 970 

1.3, 9.'>0 

36, 320 

9.  443 

103,860 

135,500 

114.740 

5,359 

335.  492 

345,  387 

32,077 

500 

8.400 

14,000 

3. 113, 405 


1870. 


No.  of 
mines. 


6 
6 

75 
3 
1 

8 


29 
10 
5 
1 
8 
14 
8 


49 
29 
6 
1 
2 
6 


Prodoce  in 
quintals. 


87,600 

28,000 

2, 503,  575 

7.500 

8.000 

1,962 

'"159,*  000 

9,319 

18.029 

10,680 

200,070 

157.  528 

77,  640 


694,  525 

352,  420 

32,392 

250 

11,000 

12,180 

4, 365, 870 
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149.  The  ieonmanufactures  op  Russia.— The  iron  and  steel 
display  from  Russia  is  arranged  very  tastefully  in  the  alcoves  between 
the  high  columns  of  the  main  nave.  Upon  a  crimson-cloth  background, 
surmounted  by  a  gilded  imperial  crown,  the  manufactures  of  the  im- 
perial works,  consisting  of  sword-blades  and  other  material  of  war,  are 
skillfully  displayed,  as  if  they  were  trophies.  Parts  of  cannon,  steel  shot 
and  shell,  chain-cables,  rails,  and  bar-iron  are  grouped  at  the  base, 
together  with  huge  masses  of  the  ore.  The  display  by  Pontiloff  is  sim- 
ilarly arranged,  but  consists  chiefly  of  steel  and  iron  rails  radially  dis- 
posed above  a  monumental  mass  of  ores.  In  Prince  Demidoflfs  exhibi- 
tion the  iron-ores  are  grouped  with  polished  masses  of  malachite.  Broken 
steel  ingots,  and  copper  ingots,  also  broken  to  show  the  grain,  stand  side 
by  side.  There  is  also  a  fine  group  of  polished  iron  rods,  tied  in  knots* 
without  showing  a  crack  or  flaw,  and  of  rails  twisted  into  ringlets,  to 
prove  their  extreme  toughness  and  uniformity. 

The  famous  sheet-iron  of  the  country  is  shown  in  sheets  of  all  sizes  and 
degrees  of  thickness,  and  specimens  the  size  of  visiting-cards  have  been 
freely  distributed.  Among  the  more  instructive  and  novel  parts  of  the 
collections  are  models  of  iron- works  showing  the  roofs  supported  upon 
a  series  of  semicircular  iron  arches  springing  from  the  level  of  the  floor; 
a  series  of  drawings  of  Rachette's  furnaces,  and  maps  showing  the  extent 
of  the  mineral  industries  of  the  empire.  The  iron-metallurgists  of  Rus- 
sia are  not  behind  those  of  Europe  in  the  introduction  of  new  and 
improved  methods.  Great  advances  have  been  made  in  the  prod  action 
of  cast  steel  on  a  large  scale,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  guns  of 
large  caliber,  several  of  which  are  exhibited  from  the  works  of  Oboukofil 
The  largest  is  a  12-inch  rifled  breech-loader,  weighing  81,000  i>oamls. 
There  are  fine  groups  of  railway  tires,  axles,  and  other  railroad-materiaK 
from  the  same  establishment.  Rachette's  system  of  furnaces  is  ex- 
tensively used,  and  is  said  to  give  remarkable  results.  The  Bessemer 
and  Siemens-Martin  processed,  for  the  production  of  steel,  are  successful!  v 
introduced. 

149.  Statistics. — An  interesting  rSsume,  by  the  mining  engineer 
Skalkovsky,  of  the  mining-industry  of  Russia,  with  statistical  tables  ot 
the  production  of  iron  and  other  metals,  was  distributed  by  the  Rassian 
commission,*  and  is  the  source  of  the  following  data  and  general  obser- 
vations. The  iron-industry  was  diminishing.  In  1870  there  were  1.283 
works  in  operation,  and  1,174  in  1871.  Of  steel,  536,086  pounds  were 
produced  in  1870,  and  442,241  in  1871.  The  production  of  cast  iron  was 
slightly  greater  in  1871  than  in  1870,  as  shown  in  the  following  table, 
giving  a  general  view  of  the  extent  and  condition  of  the  iron-industry 
of  Russia  in  1870  and  1871  : 

1870.  1?7I. 

Cast  iron,  (ponds  t) 21, 959, 326    22, 004,  518 

Wrought  iron,  (ponds) 15, 217, 908    14, 95S,  597 

*  Tableaux  atatiaUqiiea  de  V Industrie  des  Mines  en  Russie  en  1H71,  par  C  <Si»/iQ»r»Iv 
Ingenieur  dea  Mines.    St.  Pctersbnrg,  1873.    8vo.,  pamphlet,  pp.  40. 
f  The  Rossiau  pond  is  equivalent  to  16..3808  kilograms. 
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Steel,  (pouds) 

Iron  and  steel  works,  (namber) 

High  farnaces,  (namber) 

Paddling  furnaces,  (number) 

Kefining-f arnaces,  (number) 

Forges,  (number) 

Steel-furnaces,  (number) 

The  imports  and  exports  of  iron  and  steel  in  1872  were  as  follows : 


1870. 

1871. 

536, 086 

442, 241 

214 

214 

245 

222 

445 

431 

692 

667 

924 

818 

495 

372 

Caitt  iron 

Wroaght  iron 
St<^l 


Imports,  poads. 


Exports,  ponds. 


Europe. 


2, 923,  305 

13,  690, 817 

812,  355 


Asia. 


5 
4,211 


Europe. 


14,947  I 
262, 714 


A»ia. 


46. 084 
4,853 


A  full  list  is  given  of  the  iron- works  of  the  empire,  with  their  produc- 
tion for  the  3'ear  1871.  The  two  following  tabular  statements  are  con- 
deusetl  from  the  list : 


Table  of  production  of  iron^ore  aud  of  cast  iron  in  the  Russian  Empire  in  1871,  {in  ponds.) 

[One  Saasian  poad  =  16. 3608  kilograms.] 


X 

o 


Efitablishments. 


Ores  ex- 
tracted. 


Ore   and 

slag 
smelted. 


Cast  iron. 


1*2 
/•?  ■ 

M    < 

1 

•> 

:i 
Jl 

1'. 


Pertaining  to  the  crown 

Cabinet  of  His  Imperial  Majesty 

Private  works,  Ural 

Private  works  aboutMoscow 

Private  worka,  Caucasus 

Private  works,  western  and  southern  provinces 

Private  worka,  Siberia 

Crown  works,  kinf^dom  of  Poland 

Private  works,  kingdom  of  Poland 

Private  works,  Finland 

Grand  totals 


4, 216,  593 

142. 300 

27, 094,  488 

8,  381,  938 

53,  671 

1,  370,  512 

538,903 

1,058,115 

5,  444.  397 

2, 522,  751 


5, 055, 

161, 

25,287, 

7, 147, 
69, 

1,  373, 
538, 
593, 

5, 261, 

3,077, 


954 
720 
043 
71J 
862 
587 
903 
470 
453 
449 


50,  823, 668 


48,567,152 


Pig-iron. 


2, 120, 121 

50,661 

11,181,017 

2, 309,  725 

8,180 

323,729 

274,  581 

177,  863 

1, 178, 576 

1, 230, 181 


Various 
objects. 


150, 37(^ 

11,051 

1,807,436 

855, 238 
10,  80.x 
22, 34ft 
30.888 
26,  630 

235,111 


18,854,634  I      3,149,875. 

> , . 

22, 004, 509 


Table  of  production  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  Russian  Empire  in  1871|  (in  pouds.) 

[One  Russian  pond  =»  16. 3808  kilograms.] 


rz  * 


■^ 

v.* 
1 

it 

Vi 
A 

.9} 


Establishments. 


Crown  works 

Cabinet  of  His  Imperial  M^esty 

Private  works,  Ural 

Private  works  about  Moscow 

Private  works,  Caucasus 

Private  work»»  Siberia 

Works  not  tinder  the  mining  administration 

C ro wn  wor ka,  Poland 

Private  worka,  Poland 

Private  works,  Finland 

Total 

14  1 


Bar-iron. 


585,385 

17, 108 

5, 254, 076 

1, 650,  864 

1,217 

123.  381 

2,  648,  818 

129,  960 

M)0,  524 

658.289 


11,959,622 


Sheet-iron. 


139,529 

1,220 

2,  456, 192 

106,011 


16,932 
228,198 

1,0.')5 
48, 278 

1,560 


2, 998, 975 


SteeL 


112, 070 

251 

70,  975 


61(1 
193,  704 


64,C25 


442,241 
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The  Russiau  Mining  Journal,  1872,  i)reseuts  a  statement  of  the  pro- 
duction of  cast  and  wrought  iron  in  the  Ural  district  for  each  successive 
ten  years,  commencing  from  1797,  as  follows  :  * 


Caat  iron. 


Period. 


Pouds. 


Wroaght  iron. 


1797-1807 
1807-1817 

1817-18-27 
1827-18J7 
1637-1847 
1847-1857 
1857-1«67 


6,  435,  342 
6,  307,  lOS 

6,  836.  560 

7.  549, 167 
8,413,758 
9, 923,  467 

12,  480,  §37 


Poadft. 


ToDfl. 


103,794 
101,  743 
110,208 
121.  760 
136,  028 
UK),  055 
201,303 


3.  820. 067 

3,  993,  141 

4.S68.263 

4,  9?7, 351 

5,  830,  7rtl 

7, 046. 205 

8,  021, 561 

61.  PI 
64.  4' 

73,  ♦.-. 

■H',  44' 

94.  tjU 

113.  M- 

12l».  W 


150.  lEOXWOEKS  IN  THE  BussiAN  EMPIRE. — ^The  following  is  a li>t 
of  the  imperial,  royal,  and  private  iron-works  in  the  Eussian  Empire, 
with  their  production  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  year  1871 :  t 

Production  of  iron-ore  and  of  cast  iron. 


Works. 


Production  of  emu  true 


A. — Croini  loorki. 


1.  Kaincnsky , 

2.  Zlatooustofsky 

3.  SatkiuNky 

4.  Koucinsky 

5.  Kouchvinsky 

6.  BaraiitchiDBKy 

7.  Verkhni^Tourinaky 

8.  PeakovBky 

9.  Licitehanaky 

10.  Kontchoseraky 

11.  SouAiarvaky 

12.  Valazminaky 


Total 


B.—  Works  pertaining  to  the  cabinet  of  tTie 
Emperor. 


13.  Goarl6r»ky 
44.  P6trovaky^.. 


Total 


C— Private  work,  Ural 


15.  XiKcni^  ^Idinakv 

Id.  Nij^eni^Taghilaky 

17.  yerkhDi6-SaldiDaky 

18.  Vicimo-Cbaitanaky 

19.  Verkh-Iaetaky 

«).  R^jevakof 

-21.  YorkliDi^neiviDaky 

-32.  Ne'i viuakoroadian'aky 

23.  VerkhDi^'TaebiUky 

24.  OntkiDeky,  (.Jakovlev)  .... 

-85.  yd'ivo  Alapaieyaky 

26.  N«vo  Chaitanaky 

1E7.  Terklini«-Siuiat€bikhiDaky 

28.  X^'vianaky 

29.  Pwtrokamenaky 

30.  Nijseni^-Serjfhinaky 

31.  Verkhnie-ScrghiDeky 

32.  Kychty niak J- 

33.  Kaalinaky 

34.  Niaa<ip^itrov«kf 

35.  Sycertaky 

36.  Sii'versky 

37.  Molelmky 

3d.  OutkiDfiky,  (Souk»ouD8k>  ) . 


4. 565, 327 

184,850 
180,972 
10,000 
205,000 
128,215 
140,000 

1, 053. 458 
378,262 
558,764 
799.081 
260,941 
475, 894 
526,250 
821,  508 
462,224 
544, 970 

1,  436, 570 
517,000 
279,722 
410, 160 

*Citeil  in  Joiir.  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  by  David 
t  Ymui  JSkaJkovbky'ti  Tableaux  statiitiqucA,  at  the 


Iron -ore 
niiaed. 


PoudM. 
562,  500 
259,  865 
400,000 
350,000 

2, 039, 345 

480,  521 
23,543 


Iron  ore 
and  ala^r 
Bmelt«d. 


{ 


100, 819 


Po\id9. 

512,  598 

252,968 

648,002 

420.011 

1,012.235 

585,891 

291,295 

869,850 

94, 374 

75,297 

164,775 

129.358 


Pig-iron. 


PoudM. 

162,335 

109,  71M 

305,959 

151,259 

531.106 

325,  342 

158,787 

240,278 

30,972 

91.386 

42,905 

39,894 


Varion* 
objtH  U- 


4»  -!» 

21,  .:l- 
1",  *:- 
iT.:i. 
1.:-' 
2i:.- 


4,216,.'S93 


42, 3no 

100,000 


5. 055, 954 


9, 190, 181 


150.  r* 


47. 770 
11:1,950  , 


19.117 
31,544  I 


l.-M 


142,300 


161,790 


50.661 


U,*:'. 


I 


1.  471, 
1.256, 
521, 
348, 
489, 
131. 
404, 
518, 
321, 
1,055, 
378, 
558. 
675. 

344, 

382, 
297, 
597, 
3.38. 
303, 
1,087, 
493, 
24.5, 
463, 

Forbea, 
Vienna 


633 
628 
023 
896 
629 
352 
389 
809 
811 
794 
458 
962 
764 
934 
566 
760 
683 
449 
270 
386 
204 
851 
977 
906 


u 

806. 
691. 
321. 
173, 
«l. 
65, 
215. 
960. 
119, 
477. 
186, 
948. 
965. 
104. 
148, 
116. 
964, 
167. 
190. 
522. 
900. 
lt». 
908, 

F.  R.S.,&c. 
ExhibitioD. 


488  i 

064  . 

076  I 

536 

968 

408 

571 

190 

878 

756 

333 

393 

739 

08f 

946 

831 

5U 

837 

750 

Oil 

005 

654 

370 

857 


"en  ' 


16.16m 

lit  H- 
«.•>! 
31.  -4* 

31-'! 
4*>.  •*• 
t«  >:. 

r.  ;• 

41  ■*' 
U4  . 
4l«  •• 
XI «" 

M.  4" 

*< -*- 

5if«. 
l\.l*l 

4a 'i*. 

49,  > 

5-*.r' 

la»l- 


I,  IS73,  p.  Sil 
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Production  of  iron-ore  and  of  ca^t  irow— Continued. 


Workp. 


3a. 

41. 
41 
43. 
44. 
45. 
4«. 
47. 
4'. 
49. 
jO. 

51 
51 
54. 

S>. 

59. 

m. 

i4. 

»«. 

67. 
iX 


C.—Prtoate  worky  TraZ— CoutlDued. 

ReTtlioaky 

ChaiUneky 

Xij^Di^-Irghinaky 

Vci^volodovilveosk  J 

^lexaodrovsky 

Tcbermoaky 

Kiselorskv.* 

Ar^hangelo-Pachyisky,  (1870) 

Koaci^-Alexandrovftky,  (1870) 

Kynovhkui 

BUimbaiVvsky 

KoavioAky,  (i870) 

Ly«vcnaky 

Bioerek  v 

Verkbnk'-Oafal^'iHky 

Xigeoi^'Oufkl^i'aky 

JourasaDskj' 

Katav-Ivaoovsky 

Sim>«ky 

X  i  cola6  v»ky 

Bit-lore  toky 

Tirlansky 

Verkhni^-A  vsiaDopH^lrovnky 

OmoatniDsky 

Verkboi6*ZaJazniii9kv 

ZaIazninAko-Bi6IoreUky 

KltmkoTsko-Boroviikoi 

Tebemokholounitsky 

( •  boarmoD  ikoUky 

Nioatchpaaky * 

Xioarcbimsky 


Total 


TO. 
71. 
Ti 
73. 
74. 
7S. 


•  . 
7i. 

>L 

^ 

CO. 

e7. 
*?. 
•«. 

90. 
91. 

n, 

93. 
^4. 

9J. 


D. — Private  vrorks  around  Motcovo. 

V  ykaonnsky 

SiiovedHk  y 

Ounirenalry 

Crt>nciti  vaky 

VHrkhni^-Ouoj^ensky 

Ilfevskoi 

Taehinnky 

Karatrharovfiky 

Merdooch  iDsky 

Doajniensky 

R^cetinaky 

Seoetako- tranovaky 

LioadiooTsky 

Sonkreroenaky 

Ivano-Serj^hieraky 

Pcvaotcbioaky.  (de  Maltzof) 

P(«9otcbiii8ky,  (de  Krivorotof) 

Tch^i^peUky 

Bogdaiio-P6troTaky 

Mycbesaky 

Cyntoalaky 

I<ttiDsko-Zalipiageaky 

Bytoche  vaky 

Av^arsky 

DoabenaKy 

iSentooraky 


Total 


E. — PrivtU  works,  Caucasus, 

M-  TchaUkbaky 

y.— Private  works,  wutem  and  central 
provinces, 

T,.  Soci^t  de  la  Xourelle  Rasaie 

*?.  Kletlabtchenaky 

'^.  Knadnia 

100.  IMn^boTaky 

1»1.  Alexandra 

!<«.  Vyadkala  Petcbe 

l'T3.  (Joutka 

IW.  Dana  de  pet  asines 


I 


Iron-ore 
miued. 


Pouds. 
676, 036 
320,227 
186,  937 
251, 115 
263,  400 

735,268 

668,  998 
443,  303 
2-29,  735 
804,  554 
495,  960 
359,902 
292,986 
713,008 
661,615 
523,000 
1, 026,  490 

747,324  J 

499, 110  [  J 

560,000  i 
1, 195,  097 
350,382 


624, 100 

405,  772 

21,163 

72,  448 

26,490 


Iron  ore 
and  ahti; 
smelted. 


Pouds, 
676,  036 
320,227 
150.  891 
226,  776 
208,303 
250,993 
609,949 
616,  797 
490,735 
425,  609 
934,  242 
744,  65<] 
276,  956 
226,  994 
544.533 
574,  522 
478,  404 
847,  622 
460,535 
209.568 
280,725 
186. 673 
546,  624 

1,072,116 
136,  342 
160,  954 
557.  452 
443, 689 


Production  of  caat  iron. 


Pi;;lron. 


50.515 
27, 642 


27. 094, 488    25. 287,  043 


1,  ua, 

51. 
229, 
140, 
862, 
312, 
390, 
295. 
212, 
190, 
268, 

1,425. 

350, 
432, 
232, 
145, 
107, 
378, 
350, 
125, 
172. 
10, 
155, 
100. 


765 

100 
852 
000 
800 
019 
0(K) 
000 
315 
819 
294 

000 

000 
128 
035 
956 
900 
000 
000 
000 
383 
500 
072 
000 


790.718 
669, 652 
65,  676 
272,  990 
136,085 
P09,  085 
324,  811 
387,936 
235,032 
195.  812 
105.819 
177,296 

736,693 

247. 169 
403, 175 
193, 998 
144. 313 
105.  708 
336.268 
251, 178 
109, 162 
161,331 


240,  675 
21,129 


8,  381. 938 


7.147.711 


53.671 


69.862 


163,289 

619,700 

12,000 
450,673 

5.600 
111,200 

8,050 


163,289 
494. 100 
125,600 
(?)14,000 
450. 673 

6,675 
111,200 

8,050 


Pouds. 

'3i\i,  403 

120,  138 

40.  filt; 

70,  568 

62,  646 

108,280 

290,960 

211,705 

178, 121 

152,733 

381.163 

291,319 

98.  461 

93,  927 

269,  C97 

233,249 

253,207 

427.  530 

204,730 

69.  318 

146.607 

105. 649 

226,  373 

325, 997 

37,  681 

30,633 

175. 144 

142,573 


12,  944 
5.935 


11,181,017 


328,  842 

265,  713 

23,543 

92,719 

54,172 

382,816 

153,506 

178, 106 

88,030 

56,942 

91,929 

37.493 

160,705 

80,826 
77, 3«) 
28,161 
44,  573 
27,942 
47,025 
46, 915 
32,966 
26, 472 


42, 686 
10, 263 


2,  309,  725 


8,180 


Various 
objecta. 


Pouds. 
22,101 
29.612 

13,  463 

7.'277 

21.210 
22, 010 
69, 214 
28.036 
44,  057 
88.256 
24.  372 

14.  975 
7,  327 

23,825 
55,  143 
38,749 
83. 163 
56.322 
49,  420 
34,  705 
10,  167 
33,  774 
2I»,  7p6 
6,  279 

34,379 
13,  790 


1,060 
3. 021 


1,  807,  436 


13,999 


13, 074 

3.485 

24,155 

4,043 

6,662 

7,245 

51,820 

13.402 

32,057 

172,229 

12,173 
96,434 
62,375 
40.486 
22,332 
108, 9:)5 
46,765 
14,478 
32,927 


75,  547 
700 


855,238 


10,803 


Total 


1,  370, 512 


1, 373. 587 


34.472 
128.099 
35.280 
10.000 
88.298 

3,600 
20,200 

3,780 

4,080 

5,975 

2,553 
8,000 
1,740 

323,729 

22,348 
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Production  of  iron-ore  and  of  castiron — Continaed. 


Works. 


Iron-ore 
miued. 


Iroo-ore 

and  slat; 

smelted. 


Prodaction  of  cMt  ircm. 


G. — Private  works,  Siberia. 


lO.*).  AhakRTisky  .. 
106.  Nikoluievaky 


Total 


H. — Works  o/  the  crovm,  kingdom  of  Poland. 


107.  Baokovsky. 
lOe.  Pankovsky. 
109.  RCiefsky  ... 


Total 


J.— Private  works,  kingdom  of  Poland. 


Pig-iroD. 


Variwi* 
objectA. 


Pouds. 
3:Jd.  571 

538.903 


291, 217 

99.397 

202,  d60 

593, 470 


Pouds. 
167.  VSi 
107,  449 


S.13.' 


274.581 


30. 


97.369  I 
3.2,638  ' 
47.856 


177,  86 1 


110. 
111. 
112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 
125. 
126. 
127. 
128. 
129. 
130. 
131. 
132. 
133. 
134. 
135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 
i:^9. 
140. 


Ostrovetzky 

Strakovitzky 

Falkovsky 

Khmelevsky -. . . . 

Bodsekovsky 

Drzevitzky 

Przisonkeky 

Bialatchevsky 

Koritkovfiky 

Malenetzky 

Makboraksky 

Kzouzovsky 

Blizinsky 

Minkovsky 

Khlevissky 

Neclansky 

Borkovitzky 

Konsky 

Krasniensky 

Cb  tcbezinsk  v 

Fidor : 

Okrad  z6dov 

Poremba  Mziglozka 

Mai»lonsk 

Miatcbev 

Bliakbovnia 

Staraia  Kousnitza 

IuovImIz 

Przitttan 

Goiistek 

Miues  of  y^lane  and  BoDdine,  (1870) 


450,000 

800,000 

111,250 

200,000 

160,000 

308,900 

166,375 

45,687 

146,000 

202,718 

1.V2,  857 

175,600 

93,  940 

133, 500 

592,286 

177,  862 

203,550 

382, 935 

40.600 

98,550 

53.000 


14,400 


9.000 

151.810 

204.  979 

80,000 

76,250 


212,  347 


Total 


'K.— Private  works,  FitHand. 


141.  Tik6 

142.  Koakis 

143.  Dais 

144.  Hegfors 

145.  Skegbi 

146.  Sonmbonla 

147.  Verti»il6 

148.  Mekbk6 

149.  Stntmsdal 

150.  Lnnpikko 

151.  Kartiila    

152.  Irkakoski 

153.  Ekat^rinensky 

154.  Uaapakosky... 

155.  OraTi 


5.  444, 397 


453. 634 

500,000 

111,250 

150,000 

155.000 

302,840 

153, 125 

136,862 

146,000 

229,161 

152.  521 

162,  700 

82,208 

133,500 

700,936 

231,962 

196,800 

346,  a'SO 

90,600 

72.750 

53,000 

f 

t 


120,000 
140. 141  I 
20.300  ! 
30.000  ! 
40,000  • 
25,605  I 
37.  195  I 
22,075 
S9.200 
41.615 
35.590 
38,590  • 

7.002 
28.000 
158.  144 
66,747 
42.165 
95,712 
11.754  j 
11.250 
21.750 
45,000 
38.551 


(•)2l,000 

218,  393 

204.  979 

76,000 

76,650 

102,  732 


20,000 
330 

5,000 
21,000 

6.000 
30,000 


5. 261. 453 


1. 178. 576 


I 


>     2,522,751  A 


Total 

Grand  total 

Giaud  total  of  cast  iron. 


2. 522, 751 


50,823,668 


225.565 

130,332 

357,565 

63,999 

70,  467 

20.904 

434.980 

382,236 

167,  762 

375, 928 

215.238 

51,095 

146,244 

818,  452 

238,693 

3, 077,  449 


114.592 
49,920 

181.027 

19,050 

27.483 

7,150 

162,605 

146,006 
53.906 

137.355 
66.643 
21.»47 
50.669 
87.450 

105.178 

1,  m  181 


48,567.152  '       18,854,634 


5  ;•■■. 
n.  -< 

10.  lU 


Sfi.vM 


5f» 

*s  -  •■ 

Ij,'-'" 


10.  :r 


11 ;» 


3.iJ. 


21  i 


s:.  r: 


225.1' 


X  14^  -'^ 


82.00i51t 
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Production  of  ironj  and  of  steel. 


Works. 


OS     . 

aS 


A. — Crown  worki. 


1.  Xi<jeni^-I«»t«^y 

1  Z!at«ou»t  Kniaso'Mikhailovsky. 

3.  KoQCiDtfky 

i.  Satkioftky 

5.  Artinsky 

6.  Xi>eni6-Toaiiiisky 

7.  S*-r('briaD8ky 

K  IVrmakv  stalepoachetcbny 

'.».  Votkluiiky 

10.  Kftnifik  y 

11.  Kirelnskv 

M  Loi]}(an.<iky 

13.  Alexaodrorsky 


Poudt. 
67, 703 
11,423 
13,567 


Total 

B. — Works  pertaining  to  the  cabinet  of  the  Emperor. 


1.1.  (lOiirievaky. 
16.  Petrovsky*., 


Total 


C— Private  irarJt»,  Ural. 


17. 

!.•* 

!'J. 

21. 
•*» 

iiJ. 

♦24. 

ai. 

IT. 

v». 
30. 
3t. 

». 
34. 
r>. 
36. 
37. 

3n. 
3l». 
«. 
il. 
4v». 
43. 
44. 
45. 
4«. 
47. 
4J. 
40. 
50. 
51. 
^2. 
53. 
54. 
55. 

:»H. 

57. 
5-«. 
59. 
«0. 

€3. 
M. 


Xiffenl^-TajfhiUky 

J.ai8ky 

Kigini'i^-Baldiiisky 

\Vrkhnl6  Saldinaky 

VicimtWutkiDsky 

Visimochaitannky 

T»chemAiatot«1iinsky 

Verkhni^Isetaky 

Rf jev»koi 

TerkhDi6-Nei  vinaky 

Niireny-Verkhtii6-NeiviDsky 

Ni'ivinnko-Roodiaoaky 

Xigenj'-KoudiaDftky , 

Molebskoi 

<  'boaralinsky 

Verkboi^-Taghilsky 

YojconUky , 

Ootklnnky , 

Scbaitaniiky 

Sylvenaky 

Sarghiniiky t. 

Xfi  vo-  A.lapaie  vsk  y , 

VerkhDi^-SiniatcbikhiDsky 

N^;ivo-ChaitaD8ky 

Irbitsky  ...• *. , 

N^viaosky 

P^ferokamennky 

Xi^pxii^-Serj^hiDRky 

Verkboi^Serghioaky 

Koftinnky 

Ati^ky 

M  ikba'iioraky 

Kj'cht.vrosky 

KaaliDnky , 

Kia«6p6trov8ky , 

Chemakbintiky 

Sycertaky 

liii  DakT , 

Polerskoy 

Verkh-S\ccrt8ky 

Si^vewky 

Soaksnnnaky 

TiMAVRk V  .  * , 

Kambamky 

OutkiDiiky '. , 

MolebHkv , 

hfiv6intky 

BtMrrt«ky   

Roj«^tveD8ky 


41,328 
Rl,  479 
79, 324 


157, 946 

111.393 

134, 705 

14. 469 

2,048 

5t<5. 385 


8.643 
e.  465 


17, 108 


44a,  292 

218.  427 

34,2f<2 
2,930  , 
16,  4d5  I 

291  ; 


S  201 

J  337 

I  3,501 

I  1,696 


126, 
134. 

4H, 
116, 


232,503 

824 
18 
447 
927 
625 
244 
395 
268 
1H2 
485 
622 
426 
826 
744 


195. 

219, 
15, 
10. 
12, 

271, 

S7, 

166, 
39. 

28, 

2:<, 

18. 

41, 

3, 

177, 

125. 

47, 


425 

462 
2*^8 
566 
104 
093 
043 
749 
386 
4.'>7 
337 


PoudK. 
12,852 


I 


Poudt. 


33,835 


44,778 

1,417 

459 


4.763 
71.560 

5.402 
11,117 


1.220  I 


1.220  I 


254,  934 
915 


262,855 
102,034  ' 
219,367  . 

131,618  ' 


64,  440 
976 


•  •  •  •  I 


139,529  I   112,070 


251 


251 


15,  552 
11,956 


5.601 


1 

2.350 

156, 678 

226,  441 

!.;::; ;.; 

( 

'      •■••••• 

I               ^  ^ 

1 



45,213" 

]        112,207 
1,.. 

1 

I'**""**''**' 
42,790 

t 

17 

1 

1 

1 
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Production  of  irorij  and  of  eteel — Continaed. 


Works. 


C. — Private  works,  Ural — ^Continued. 


cs. 

G7. 
fi'». 

:o. 

71. 
72. 

74. 

75. 

76. 

77. 

78. 

7ft. 

80. 

fal. 

82. 

83. 

84. 

85. 

t<6. 

P7. 

88. 

89. 

90. 

91. 

93. 

93. 

94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 

98. 

99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 
113. 
114. 


Cliaitarieky 

Ir^^hinsky 

SaraDinsky 

Koaoufttky 

Poje  vskoi , 

EliflaT^to-Pojevskoi 

V8i6  volodovfl  vensky 

Alexandrovsky 

Xikitinsky 

Tchermosky 

Kia^lovskv 

PoIazbinsKy 

Kbokhlovaky , 

Kynovekoi 

BilimbaievBky 

Dobriansky 

Sophyiaky 

NvtvensKy 

Otcherskv,  (1 870) 

Pavlovsky,  (1870) 

Lysvensky 

Bicersky , 

Kou8i6-AlexandroTRky,  (1870), 
Archangelo-PachivHky,  (1870). 

(iDiiKokamskv.  (1870) 

Verkhni6  Oufal6i8ky 

Nif;enJ6-OafaR*'i8ky 

Jourazansky , 

Minsky , 

Kataf-tvanovsky 

Oast-Katafsky .' 

Bimsky , 

Minlarsky , 

Bi61oretsfcy 

Tii-Iiausky 

Yerkhni^-AvMaDop^'trovsky . . 

Nlgeni6- ATslaoop^trovsk)' 

K^jimKky , 

Niout^bpasky , 

NiouvtcbiiU8Ky 

Omoatniuaky 

Poademskoi 

Zalazninaky , 

NigeDi^-Zalazninsky 

Kboloimitsky , 

BogoTtHlsky 

TcheniokhoIouuitHky 

ChonrmiDHky ." 

Boa'iaky , 


Pouds. 

58,583 

46,  013 

19,  401 

5,942 

1,625 


ta 
I- 


c 


\ 


f. 


Pouds. 
7,340 


Poxid' 


1,115 
4.731 


I 


45,745 

107,409 

38.761 

28,077 

4,496 


74. 150  I 
56.800  I 


183, 
15, 


749 
461 


70,132 


195, 
33, 

2, 
43. 

67. 

10, 
215, 
140, 

1, 
250. 

108, 

40, 

160, 

144, 

58, 

B4, 
81, 


5. 

in. 

2. 
25, 
23, 

128, 

3. 

16. 
35, 


738 
391 
136 
609 
138 
225 
765 
440 
173 
771 
017 
303 
262 
620 
645 
983 
281 
136 
701 
837 
137 
048 
258 
347 

875 

396 
ITS 
492 


212,278 


28,111 
33.935  '.. 


99.134 


16^ 


Total I    5,254.076       2.456.192 


D.— Private  xcorks  around  Moscow, 


115. 
116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 
125. 
126. 
127. 
128. 
125. 
130. 
131. 
132. 
133. 
134. 


Gonftifvsko'i 

VyksouDsky 

Suovedflky 

VerkbDi6);61ieznit8ky . 

Teletiiiinsky 

DoachaUi-G^'lieznitaky 

J^r^mcbinskv 

MerdoncbiDslcy 

Karatcharovsky 

Tlevsky. 


Voznficensky 

Tacbiuaky 

Lioudinovsky 

SoukremeDaky 

Ivano-Sergbieveky 

Peaaotchinaky,  (o^  M.  Maltzof) , 

S^renaky 

latin  ako'Zalipiageaky , 

P^trovaky 

Sentoutiaky 


69.567 

302,421 

24,005 

109.307 

140,  810 

30,294 

24,278 

55,950 

133,655 

253,550 

80.090 

279.561 

71.786 
8.774 

23.051 

10,977 
8,068 

24.500 


8.7» 


38,890 


57.595 
1,337 


Total ;     1.650.864 


106,011 
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Production  of  ironj  and  of  sieel^  Continued. 


Works. 


E. — Private  loorlu,  Caucasus. 


133.  Tchaiakb>»ky 


F.— Private  works,  Siberia. 


IX. 
137. 


Abakftn<«ky .. 

Micolaiuvsky 


Total 


G.—Works  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  administration  of  mines. 


13-. 

:». 

IK 

141. 

Hi 

n:t 

144. 

145. 

ne. 

147. 

J4e. 
H9. 

l.M), 
i:i. 


^orskvde  ri.miraat6 

Oboakhovaky  de  TAiuiraiite 

Ijevsky  (Ministre  de  la  Guerre) ... 

N  evsky 

Arkadia 

De  M.  Poutilof 

Grande  soci6t6  des  cbemins  de  fer 

Sormovsky 

Xicolaky 

De  M.  6.  Roukavichnikof 

DeTh.S.  PiaUif 

Eleticbtchenaky 

.Alexandra 

Small  e«tablit»bmento 


Total. 


•^>iikho<lni«f. 

S<?lpia 

lUnkovHky . . 
SU\kof 


Total. 


ly.. 

Km. 
1>. 

m. 

161. 
\*^ 
3'il 
164. 

1^ 
K4. 

i'.7. 
if- 

\m. 
::o. 
i:i. 
i:^ 
irx 

ITI. 
175. 

17C. 

.— « 
1.1, 

\'\ 

Ky. 

IrO. 

l-l. 

!«i 

I-A 

l^i 

l«-5. 

1^. 

1-7. 

1*-. 


O*trovet»ky . . . 
Strakbovitzky 
Falkorsky. ..'.. 
Eodzckborsky . 
Radostovaky... 
Prziaoakaky... 
Bialacbersky . , 

MalenetzT 

Hakboraksky  . 
Kzouzovaky  . . . 

Biyinakv 

KbleTiaky 

NektanakV 

Borkoritzki . . . 

Konaky  

Kdor 


Kraaoenaky . . 
Tcbezinaky  .. 
Kiiuchenitzky 

Vinek 

Miatcbef 

Chronztomky 
Klutcberaky  . 
Drzeritzky . . . 
Sioapia  ..T.... 

Dankof 

BfTezovaky. . . 

Homer 

Irena 

^^Manoraky . . 

Smonry 

Jnsefln 

Laankv 

^Initza 


cS 


(0 

S.5 


Pouds. 
1,217 


73, 945 
50,  43ti 


123,  361 


Pouds. 


18, 481 


41,506 
131,015 

1 1, 399, 019 

696,873 

127,  731 

39,055 


^.'— Works  qf  the  croicn,  kingdom  of  Poland. 


117,987 

71,715 

5.434 


I.— Private  works,  kingdom  of  Poland. 


1,740 
74.509 
:^3,223 

488 


1-29,  960 


3,000 
175,  056 

32,  957 

35,000 
760 

83,200 

13, 122 

33,322 
2.000 

28, 240 

5,069 

144.  774 

7,381 

2,  Wa 

10,  570 
6.250 

52.  820 
5,  405 
3,000 

16,000 
2,500 
5,014 
7,000 
l,'<62 
5,000 
1,300 
3.130 
8,000 
136,000 

30,000 
5,750 
5,700 

10,550 
95U 


13,234 

4,698 


16, 932 


32,508 

ieo.'soo' 


7,793 
27,397 


2,  648,  818  I        228, 198 


1,055 


1,  O-W 


3,750 
30' 

15,500 
13,566* 


2,366 


1,552 


^A 


ifl 


Pouds: 


380 
236 


616 


142, 36!^ 
5,  TJ5 


20,500 
25,100 


193,  704 
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Production  of  irony  and  of  steel — Cootinued. 


Worka. 


1.— Private  works,  kinijdom  of  Pvlatui — Coutinued. 


1I>0.  Konezpol ... 
lUl.  Keiubelidz(:, 


Totel. 


J. — Private  works,  I'inland. 


192. 
VJ'X 
VM. 

l!«5. 
1I.M5. 
197. 
1J»8. 
199. 
200. 
201. 
202. 
203. 
20«J. 
205. 

2(h;. 

207. 
208. 
209. 
210. 
211. 
212. 
213. 
214. 
215. 
216. 


Matilila«lal  .... 

l)alHbroiik 

Ifejifors 

I''i»kar8 

StrcniMilal  .... 

Vftiisile 

Ekaterinensky 
Fri«16rix!or8  ... 

Kiriakkala 

Jokkis 

Vi^Tou 

Kini6 

()ri«l)org 

imn^'i 


K'S 


Faghervik. 
Marn'*for8.. 
Svcrl6 


Kantona 

Strcmlbrs 

Nornnark 

N«ft^i 

Irkekoaki 

Varkaous 

Oravi 

In  Catalan  forces. 


Total. 


a 
0S 


Povdg. 

1.  5cJ6 
G.010 


690,  ,'524 


39. 
»4, 
14, 

87. 
39. 

mi 

73, 
17. 
14. 

7. 

12, 
9. 
13. 
10, 
14, 

ao. 

i, 

.10. 
6. 
1. 
7. 
3, 

34. 


232 
409 
563 
454 

187 

649 


21^8 
0i5 
551 
177 
533 
756 
407 
07!5 
951 
705 
466 
023 
439 
767 
132 
273 
544 
'i3;< 
727 


I 


658.289 


e 
7. 


3. 
S 

« 


Povii*. 
12,120 


Poud* 


4H,278  ' 


1,560 


64 


1.5C0 


Grand  total '  11,959,682  ,    2,99:».975 

Grand  total  of  bar,  rod,  and  sheet  iron I 


•U 


44- 


14,  958, 507 


There  is  a  large  consumption  of  iron  and  copper  in  the  manufactur  •> 
of  Russia,  notably  in  the  manufacture  of  artiller^'-arras,  machioerv,  an.. 
iron  vessels,  but  the  statistics  of  these  manufactures  are  ackno^^. 
edged  to  be  very  imperfect,  inasmuch  as  some  one  hundred  a:il 
fifty  establishments  for  working  iron  do  not  report  to  the  goveriim -1.1 
^  mining  department.  And  the  working  of  iron  to  a  great  extent  is  n-: 
confined  wholly  to  large  establishments ;  there  are  entire  districts  whc: 
the  peasants  are  exclusively  occupied  in  working  iron  during  the  wm 
ter.  For  these  reasons  the  following  figures  represent  only  a  small  p.ii: 
of  the  extent  of  metal-work  in  Russia  in  the  year  1871 : 

Steel  cannon irs  «^.' 

Apparatus 20. 4i»  J 

46, 1:.* 

Cast-iron  cannon 51, 4 v. 

Munitions  of  artillery 4(C>.  SJI 

Iron  boats !,>«»'* 
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Cast-irou  work :  Pouds. 

In  cupolas 1,306,110 

In  reverberator^'  furnaces 5Siy  169 


Locomotives , 

Iron-work     

Copj)er  aud  steel  work 


1, 890, 279 

3,596 

850, 831 

36,813 

Pieces, 

Copper  and  steel  work 287, 440 

Side-arms , 40,  708 

Arm-apparatus 30, 326 

Scythes 33,750 

.11.  Production  of  coal  in  Russia. — The  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  mineral  coal,  petroleum,  and  salt  in  Russia  are  shown  by  the  an- 
nexed tabular  list  of  collieries,  &c.,  which  lists  are  impDrtant  in  connec- 
tion with  the  foregoing  lists  of  iron-works : 

Collieries  in  Russia. 


Name  aod  location. 


Coal. 


!  Bituminous, 
Antbraclto.       Hbalo,  aud 
I     lii^nite.    . 


A. — Moteoic  coal-batin. 


Malevsky 

lovarkovHky . 
Xovo«4*lf>bii3'  . . 
Jaceneteky.... 
Slavianaky  .... 
Zt'IeneDsky  — 
MituraeriDsky 
Tchoulkovaky 
I'areletzky . . . 


Total. 


B.—Eisabetjrad  batin. 


10. 

11. 


EkaU>  rini>p«>Uky 
Djoarovsky 


Total . 


C. — Donetz  coal-bcuin. 
(a)  Territory  of  the  Cossacks  of  tbe  Doh. 


12. 

n. 
I'l. 

H. 
IT. 
!•«, 
VJ. 


Gniucheveky 

B<ilchc»-Ne«  r"it*i!*ky 

V  laMsovsky 

RyshiDftky 

lUmbetor 

I(«*re8tov«ky 

Territories  of  Tcberkaflk,  Donetz.  aud  of  tbe  Don. 
Private  coliioriea.    Arrondisaemeat  do  Miouss . . . . 


\ 


Poud*. 
1,316,839 

760,  5G0 
1, 300,  000 

200,000 
5,000 

130,000 
1,145,000 
2,  000,  000 
1,  800,  000 


8,  677, 39D 


Pouds. 


I'oiuU. 


300,  000 
700, 000 


1,000.000 


». 


(h)  In  tho  government  of  Ekaterlnoslaf. 

UIXES  OF  THE  CROWN'. 

Licitchanaky 

PRIVATE  MUtEB. 

Firtt  district. 


21. 
Si 


XikitoTnky,  (M.  PoliakofT) 

Volyntzevftkv 

Alexandrovsky 


500,761 


10, 603.  467 
35,757 

478, 371 

876,239 
S,  115,  621 


265.000 

7,217 

530,  lei 
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Collierief  in  Bu8sia — Continned. 


Xame  and  location. 


24. 

2«i. 
27. 

21. 
:i2. 
:j3. 
:t4. 
35. 


Private  mitus,Jirit  district — Continaed. 

So<'i6t  de  la  Noavelle  Bassie 

J.  Koutch  cnko 

A.  Koatchenko 

W.  Kont<:henko 

Conrakhovsky 

Karakovsky 

Gnirgensouovskj^ 

Tcherbinovsky 

Nikitovfiky,  (M.  Zaitzeff) 

GelcznianHky 

llonlip jansky,  ( M.  Bn^daiioviU:h) 

Koubejausky,  (M.  Chakboif) 


RtaroiDou' 
Coal.       i  Anthracite.      shaK  and 

lignite. 


Second  district. 


Poud». 

1, 17C,  318 

76.000 

200.000 

200,000 

100.000 

100.000 

100.000 

4-2,000 

20.000 

10.000 

50,000 

180,000 


36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
4ti. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
5U. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 


Tocbkovsky 

Petromarieveky,  (M.  Vincler) . . 
Petromarievsky,  (des  paysans). 

Sokolov8ky,  (^L  Sokoloft ) 

Sokolovsky,  (des  pay  sans) 

Goloubovsky , 

Dvienadzatirotsky 

Odinadzatirortsky 

Soflevsky 

Jourievsky,  (M.  Goloub) 

Jourievsky,  (des  paysans)  . 

Beliausky 

Bogoroditzky , 

Kozlovsky ,  ( M.  Kozloff ) , 

Kozlo vsky,  (des  paysans) 

Boulatzelevsky 

Jonovsky 

Glaflrovsky 

Bongaevsky 

Lazorefsky,  (M.  Sonvoroff ) 

Lazorcfsky,  (des  paysans) , 

Malonikolaevsky 

Petropavlovsky 

Christoforovsky 

Chroustalny 

KrasnokoQtsky 

Popovsky  

Fachtchevaky 

Gorodicbtchensky 


30. 

56. 

20, 
255. 

70, 
l,2«i. 

50, 

85, 
5. 

25. 

50, 
200, 
100. 

00. 

30, 
200. 

«0. 

30. 

25. 
3. 

40, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
250 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
OlK) 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


Ponds. 

Pmi-U, 

1 

1 

\][[[[\[ 

1 

1 

t 

...........  I.........  ... 

1 

■ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

...-..-.-.-..  ;--•- 



-  •.---. 

-"•••••"-""•  1 

10.000 

b.ooo 

5.000 

10,000 

10.000 

5.000 

8,000 

25,000 


Total i    6,270,7-27     14,190.455 

J).— 'Ural  eoalbasin. 


65.  Kys^lovsky 1        42(?.  410 

66.  Kyselovski'.  (Vsevolojsk}) 30,075 

67.  Alexandrovsky 373,9-20 


Total. 


832.405 


^.—Kingdom  of  Poland, 
(a)  Mines  of  the  crown. 


70.  Labentsky 

71.  Novaia 

72.  Iledcn  . 


2,584,966 


68.  Xav6i 

69.  Tsechfcovsky |    1,25-^,940 


35^495 
1,506,862 
1U8, 486 


Total 5,805,749 


(b)  Private  mines. 


73.  St.  Barbe 

74.  Victor... 

75.  Iguace... 

76.  George  .. 

77.  Andr6... 

78.  Jeanne  .. 


607,207 
3, 3.T8. 272 
1, 460, 103 
2. 727,  476 
2.058,500 


79.  Miachevska 

80.  SigiNrautid.. 
61.  Viiiceute  ... 
8*2.  Edouurd.... 


209,315 

51.125 

1, 750,  548 


Total 
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Collieries  in  Russia— CoutmxxeCi, 


Name  and  location. 

Coal. 

A.Dtfaracite. 

Bitaininons, 
Bbale.  and 
liguite. 

F. — Basin  o/Kouznetzk,  governtntnt  of  Tomsk. 
-2.  Batcbatsky 

Poudn. 

22?J,000 

Pouds. 

Pouds. 

G.— Territory  qf  the  Kirghises  0/  Siberia. 
M.  KarajSADdinsky 

404,  531 
41.509 
35,386 

''5.  KvRTltaTsky..... 

■fj.  I)oun£OQl€ik-Sor  .....1.. 

Total 

481,  436 

H.—EatUm  Siberia. 
*■'.  Dou'ifiky 

295,  894 

l.^Caiica9us. 
.<•*.  KoabannkT • • 

140.000 

r*  Karadakitky  .......  r  r 

52,941 

140,000 

52,941 

J TurkiMtan. 

90.  Tatarinovskv  (1870) 

75.000 

Granil  total 

35,  009,  156 

14. 190, 455 

1,  454.  941 

Grand  total  of  production 

. 

50, 654, 552 

Production  of  petroleum. 


Sonrces. 


A.— Territory  of  Terek. 


1.  Grosneosky,  MaiDakaievakj,  KaraTjonlaksky. 

2.  lirajsronoovsky 

3.  Beooievaky  


Total 


B.— Terriforj/  of  Dagestan. 


4-  B^rikaky  et  I>jr6raikent«ky. 
:«.  Xaft-Koutamsky 


6.  BacfaUnaky... 

T.  T<rapw>i]a>^ontaiiBky 

».  Ghik-SaJf(aiie-Koatansky 
D.  Nap-Koatanaky 

Total 


C— Territory  of  KoidMn. 


0.  Khatlyeensky 

1.  Koudako •- 


Total 

B.— Government  of  Tijlit. 

12.  Minsaoaky,  CbirakakyandEldaraky 

"R.— Government  of  Bakotu 
\X  Bakioaky,  I>«rbentaky  and  Kai'tago-Tabaasaransky 
Grand  total 


Namber  of  I     r»no«*5*^ 


Pouds. 
22,647 
6, 750 
405 


172  I 


20 
37 
42 
17 
3 
8 


127  ! 


29,802 


2,700 

1,013 

4,264 

1,978 

1,350  ^ 

1,485 


12,790 


1.165,2P5 
1, 375,  523 
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Froduciion  of  chrome-iron  ore. 


Sources. 


I 
Nombcr  of ' 
mines. 


Priwite  mines  in  the  Ural 


1.  Verkb-Icetftky 

2.  Kychtinisky  .. 

3.  Chaitansky 

4.  OulUIeisky  .... 


Total 


2 
1 
1 
2 


Poud». 


10-',  -."'t 

if.  .-.' 


ijH  .CJ 


Production  of  salt 


Sources. 


A.—Rock-talt. 


MIXES. 


1.  Ilctsknia  Zachtchita 

2.  Mont  Tchiptchatchi 

3.  Koulpiimkj' 

4.  Nakhitcb6 vansky . . . 


Total. 


B.—Salt  obtained  by  evaporation. 


WORKS. 


5. 

fi. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
*20. 
21. 


BcdionkliLosky. 

Lenveiisky  . 

OiiHi^oIt^kv 


SoiikatnHKy 
Ledengsky 
Toteniskv  . 


S^Tcgovsky. 
N6nok8ky  ., 
Ivouloisky  . . 
OuiiMki 


4k\ 


Lond.sky 

Small  works  on  the  borders  of  the  White  Sea 

Balakhninsky 

Slaviansky 

Troitsky 

Otistekotitaky 

Irkoutsky 


Total. 


C.—Salt  from  salt  lakes. 


SALT  LAKES. 


22. 
'J3. 
24. 
25. 
20. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
4J0. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 


Elton 

D'AMtrakhan 
Gnidouksky  . 
Mujarsky 


De  Crini6e *...., 

Koiiyaliiitsky 

Tchal^hinsky 

I)u  TrAnscancase 

Manyt^hsky  dcs  Cosaques  dn  Don,  (1870) 

Dcs  Cosaqaes  da  Kouban,  (1870)  . . . 

Indorsky  dos  Cosaoues  de  I'Oural,  (1870) . , 

Borovya  et  AlOouskya 

Borsinsk.v 

JakoutMky 


Total. 


Grand  total 
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In  tbe  conclading  tables  a  general  view  is  presented  of  the  total  pnv 
dnction  of  the  mines  and  metallurgical  works  of  the  Russian  Empire  ic 
the  years  1870  and  1871. 
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Gtneral  tcble  of  the  production  of  the  mines  and  metullurgical  works  of  RussiOy  1870  and  1871. 


Wtishinga, 


1870. 


AQrir«»roa8Mnd... 
I'Utmiferoua  auxd 


U'«^h<Hl  gold  .. 
<. .  jde  iilatiaum . 


Extracted  by  washing. 


Extracted  frwn  mines. 

A'Tie-ntiferous  lead-ore 

'  oppcr-ore 

IroQ-ore 

Z:nr-ote 

La-ore 


'%>t«lt-ore 

For  vitriol,  (pyrites  excepted) . 
"  <ial 


<'r.»pluce 

Prtn>It»am . . . 
'  3niittic  iron 
><ii 


Pouds. 


1,081,518.424 
10, 440, 650 

Poud.  liv.  zoL  gr. 
2,399  38    2    ti 
125    6  56    0 

Pouds. 

2, 177, 540 

6, 222,  759 

50,  823, 668 

2,  629, 477 

22, 909 

649 

50,000 

50,  654, 552 


8mdUd. 


Ar*fottf<Toa8  lead -ore. 
"pper-ow 


/!  :iif-«»re. 
r."iH/re  . 


Products  ohtnined. 


N>'-r  from  the  ores 


1, 375, 523 

450,  973 

2?>,254,530 


1,  892, 636 

6,  384, 154 

4«,  567, 152 

1,  665,  495 

i 

Poud.  liv.  zol. 
828    30    27 


1-1 1    107,963    26 


La.... 


i^z  "^n 

.A-'t  i.ua  lu  different  forms 


Total  of  cast  iron 
Lur.  rrnde 


'  i*i  iron  frr>m  cupolas 

•.^■•t  iron  from  reverberatory  furnaces 


260,006    31 
475      0      0 
Pouds. 
18,  854,  634 
3, 149,  884 


22, 004,  518 


166,  581 


1,306,110 
452, 239 


Total  of  cast  iron 


I*  ::  in  ban.  rods,  sails,  &o 
lr\-n  lu  sheets 


TutUof  iron 


•>«M 

'  •pp«»r.  in  sheets 


^  w ,  ID  sheets. 

■  ot«lt  matte 

i'«>n-wo?k ! 

y-fV  in  olher  metals. 
'»'  iriol.  i:c 


Total  uf  diffexsBOt  mints 


Now  iporking. 


'fj.d  mines 

t'lAttns-mines 

Arseottferoos  lead 

M^DM  of  copper 

M:oe9ofiroa 

M'oeiofxinc 

Mtnrs  of  cobalt 

MiPMof  tin...... 

^•&r«ofooal 

V;&r9offp«phtte 

Mttt»«  of  pyntes 

.M1d*9  of  cnromic  iron 

MtDMofroek-aalt 

^^  -rct«  of  petroleum . . 


1, 890, 279 


11, 959, 622 
S,  998. 975 


14,  958, 597 


442,241 
21,277 
30,000 


850,  831 

36,813 

4,605 

JioubUs. 
11,254,744 


Number. 

979 

6 

21 

76 

1,174 

6 

1 

1 

327 


Pouds. 

98:1,  475,  095 
9,  609, 150 

Poud.  liv.  zol.  gr. 

2, 156  2;)   16   19 

118  38   33     0 

Pouds. 

2, 116, 404 

6,  3U2,  622 

48,763.156 

2,  666,  754 

66,29^ 

1,249 

95,000 

43, 230,  589 


1 

6 

4 

097 


1,  704,  455 

600.024 

29,013,458 


2,  066,  792 

7, 190, 213 

48,464,114 

2,117,318 


Poud. 

867 

100,  653 

308. 440 

1, 032 


2tr.  zoL 
30    68 


20      0 
0      0 
0      9 
Pouds. 
18,  557, 412 
3,  401, 914 


21,  959,  326 


221,  328 


1,  343,  891 
620,  851 


1,  964,  742 


11,971.459 
3, 246,  449 


15, 217. 908 


536,  086 
29,643 
26,844 

305i 
958,634 
53,885 
9,910 

Soubles. 
33,  545,  643 


Xumber. 

1,208 

6 

26 

71 

1,283 

6 

1 

I 

193 


2 
9 
4 
77 
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General  table  of  the  production  of  the  mines  atid  metallurgical  works  of  RustiOy  1470  and 

1871 — Continued. 


Mints 

Kofineries  for  gold 

Silver-works 

Copper- works 

Cast-iron  works 

Zinc-works 

Cobalt-works 

Tin-works 

Works  prodacing  iron  and  steol. 

Hish-furoaces 

Puddling-f  urnaces 

lleflnery-f umaces 

Forges 

Steel-furnaces 

Capola-furnaces 

Keverberatorj-furnaces 

Copper-furnaces 

Sil  ver-fumaocs 

Zinc-furnaces 

Steam-engines 

Power  of  engines 

Water-motors 

Power  of  motors 


Number  of  workmen  employed  in  the  mines  and  works 

Nnral)er  of  workmen  employed  in  the  gold- washings 

Number  of  workmen  employed  in  the  salines,  (approximated) . 

Total  of  workmen  employed , 


1871. 


Kumber, 


3 
2 
9 
33 
153 
5 


1 
914 
22-2 
431 
667 

eid 

372 
150 
93 
247 
130 
141 
515 

14.477 
2,224 

39.938 


158,446 
67,854 
40.000 


266.300 


itno. 


Kvmb^. 


]i 

4 

■ 

1 
I 

4i 
•  •. 

»<■ 

i*: 
A- 

li 
I-" 

4'^'. 

13 :5 


51  3f.' 


40  ""' 


9bJ.3* 


CHAPTER  VII. 


GEE  AT  BlUTAIN. 

Pkixcipal  exhibitors  ;  Cammell  &  Co. ;  Joiix  Brown  &  Co. ;  Bowling  Iron 
Company  ;  Thomas  Firtu  &  Son's  steel  ingots  ;  Landore  Siemens  Steel  Com- 
pany; Whitwell's  hot-blast  stoves;   Siemens's  direct  process;  Decorated 

tl\-plate. 

132.  The  exhibition  of  iron  and  steel  by  Great  Britain  is  meager  com- 
pared with  its  rank  as  first  on  the  list  of  iron-producing  countries. 
Iliere  are  but  few  exhibitors,  and  no  effort  appears  to  have  been  made  to 
present  a  general  or  statistical  view  of  the  extent  and  value  of  British 
iron  industry,  as  was  done  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1SG7. 

153.  The  annexed  tables  exhibit  the  exports  of  iron  and  steel  from 
Great  Britain  for  the  years  1873  and  1874:,  and  during  the  first  half  of 
tlie  year  1875.  These  figures  are  compiled  and  published  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  authorities,  and  are  cited  by  Mr.  Forbes  in  the  report  of  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of  Great  Britain. 


RrjtorU  of  iron  from  Great  Britain  in  the  years  1873, 1874,  and  the  first  half  of  1875. 


WbiUier  exported. 


Pi«: 


To  Germ  any 

To  Holland 

ToBelgiam 

To  France 

To  United  SUtes 

ToBritinh  North  America. 
To  other  cotintriea 


Total 


Bar.  saf}e,  bolt,  and  rod : 

ToRuKua 

ToGermany 

To  Holland 

To  France 

To  Italy 

To  Turkey 

To  United  SUteB 

To  BrltUh  North  America. 

To  British  India 

To  Aosfralia 

To  other  ooontriea 


Total. 


lUilroad,  of  all  aorta : 

ToRoaaU 

To  Sweden  and  Norway 

To  Denmark 

To  Germany , 

To  Holland 

ToBeli^um 

To  Prance 

To  Spain  and  Canarlea  . 

Toluiv 

To  Turkey 

To  Egypt 

To  United  SUtee 


1873. 


47,790 
15,876 

2,808 
94,375 

8.214 
16, 843 

2,139 

6,548 

13. 084 

552 

l,6<n 
120,468 


1874. 


74.460 

39,968 

5,897 

3,297 

9,004 

12,306 

1,613 

10,985 

10,254 

8,889 

10.930 

64.  969 


1875. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

146, 743 

61.820 

106, 911 

189,868 

84.  546 

95,  771 

81,317 

40.  578 

58.074 

52,353 

26,983 

42, 184 

63,183 

26,  760 

26,580 

18,847 

14,958 

22,502 

82,434 

64,253 

80,577 

634,745 

319, 898 

432,599 

6,533 

6,031 

7,395 

19, 203 

3,697 

3.618 

8.303 

2,765 

3,689 

2,142 

369 

286 

8,395 

8,871 

10,551 

3,240 

5,853 

5.150 

20,535 

3,193 

1.380 

19,205 

12,771 

10. 143 

7,892 

18.224 

25, 082 

7,6S4 

9,003 

15, 678 

47,153 

44,708 

45.  416 

150,225 

115.  485 

128,388 

30,927 

25.293 

2,063 

737 

3,388 

423 

51 

6,168 

5,338 

28 

1.474 

15.734 
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Exports  of  iron  from  Great  Britain,  ^c. — Cod  tinned. 


Whither  exported. 


To  Brazil 

To  Peru 

ToChUi 

To  British  North  America 

To  British  India 

To  Australia 

To  other  countries 


Total 


Hoops,  sheets,  boiler  and  armor  plates: 
To  Russia 


To  Germany 

To  Holland 

To  France 

To  Spain  and  Canaries  — 

To  Italy 

To  United  States 

To  British  North  America. 

To  British  India 

To  Australia 

•To  other  countries 


Total. 


Tin  plates: 

To  France 

To  United  States 

To  British  North  America. 

To  Australia 

To  other  countries 


Total 

Ca.st  or  wrought,  and  all  other  manufactures  (except  ordnance) 
unenumerated : 

To  Kussia , 

To  Germany 

To  Holland 

To  France 

To  Spain  and  Canaries 

To  United  States 

To  Peru 

To  Brazil 

To  British  North  America 

To  British  Possessions  in  South  Africa 

To  British  India 

To  A  ust ralia 

To  other  coun  tries 


Total. 


Steel,  unwrought : 
To  France 


To  United  States.. 
To  other  countries 


Total. 


Old  iron  for  reman ufacture: 

To  United  States 

To  other  countries 


Total 

Manufactures  of  steel,  or  steel  and  iron  combined 
Total  of  iron  and  steel 


1875. 


3.963 
5.467 
2,908 

29.774 
8.  132 
9.993 

27,839 


348,  430 


Wire  of  iron  or  steel,  (except  telegraph-wire,)  galvanized  or  not. . !         15, 992 


8,520 

17, 213 

6,282 

3,375 

2,430 

4,676 

12.935 

5. 742 

6,279 

lU.  410 

30,580 


108,  442 


2,095 

49,645 

1,619 

2,231 

11.253 


66,  843 


2I.P46 

18.251 
8,710 
2,601 
5.098 

7,  \m 

4,427 
6.857 
8. 135 
2.604 
9,53:1 
14.528 
30,938 


140. 664 


1,478  I 
10.879  • 

8,295  I 


20,652 


26,650 
14,705 


41.355 


5.314 


1874.      I       1-TJ, 


Tont. 
11,597 
4,628 
9,185 
28,710 
25.026 
38,088 
57. 461 


Tom. 
IV  4:c 

11.  WC) 

5i:«. 
16.  :*■! 
«/- 
2?.  ■♦h 


427.267 


2j",.i': 


14.714 


3,31S  \ 

2,  88t<  ' 
3,076  , 

714, 

3.  481  ' 
3,638 
2,892 
3,342 
8,857 

10,605 
26,004 


SI."" 


b-'J 

X.).' 
V.'L 

i:..:. 


68,809 


'M  "*' 


1.236 

49,  717 

952 

1.839 

9,790 


1  :« 

1,?- 


63,534 


Til 


7,405 

6, 245 

4,  12»> 

1.813 

.^  452 

12,008 

1.463 

4,268 

13,031 

2,869 

10,  4*52 

16,708 

43.809 


129,  652 

1.2*4 
6,520 
6,443 

14.247 

a  586 
10,967 

14.553 

4.561 

4  '.-i* 
• .  ■••* 


11  ?• 


IT- 


•  •» 


5   •,, 


1,  532,  662  ,    1, 172, 780  ,      1. 1:*.  -" 


154,  Peincipal  EXHIBITORS. — The  heaviest  exhibition  in  the  Briti>li 
section  is  made  by  the  firm  of  Cammell  &  Co.,  of  Sheffield,  which  send* 
cast-steel  propeller-blades,  rails,  wheels,  axles,  and  armor-plates.  Tbe 
firm  of  John  Brown  &  Co.,  which  sent  such  massive  iron  plates  to  tb»» 


.    '» 


Fio.  61.— Whitwell'a  hot-blast  stuve,  vertical  Hcotion. 
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Paris  lCxi)ositioQ  ia  1867,  is  content  this  year  with  making  a  very  full 
display  of  railway-material,  and  two  small  armor-plates  showing  the 
eflfects  of  roand  shot  and  of  pointed  shot.  The  large  plate  sent  by  Cam- 
mell  &  Co.  is  20  feet  long  by  7  feet  wide  and  10  inches  thick,  and  is 
intended  for  the  German  turret-ship  Borussia. 

The  Bowling  Iron  Company  exhibits  iron  and  steel  boiler-plates,  steel 
castings,  and  railway-material.  Steel  tires  for  railway-wheels  are  shown 
bent  while  cold  into  various  forms  without  breaking.  Thomas  Firth  & 
Son  exhibit  steel  ingots;  a  homogeneous  steel  core  for  a  35-ton  gun, 
and  for^n^  of  the  same  metal  for  artillery  and  rifle  barrels.  The  Lan- 
dore  Siemens  Steel  Company  send  samples  of  their  steel  rail  and  tires, 
and  of  the  steel  barrels  for  the  Martini-Henry  rifle.  In  the  exhibition 
made  by  Johnson  &  Nephew,  Manchester,  there  is  a  weldless  wire  1,770 
jards  long. 

There  are  several  other  contributions  of  considerable  interest,  but  the 
most  important  in  a  metallurgical  point  of  view  are  the  exhibitions 
made  by  Thomas  Whitwell  of  his  hot-blast  stoves,  and  by  C.  William 
Siemens  of  a  new  process  for  the  production  of  iron  or  steel. 

155.  Whitwell's  hot-blast  stoves.— The  patent  fire-brick  stoves 
of  Mr.  Whitwell  are  intended  to  heat  the  blast  of  iron-furnaces.  The 
invention  is  represented  by  a  very  perfect  model,  accompanied  by  a  full 
series  of  drawings,  and,  what  is  better,  by  an  intelligent  agent  to  explain 
tbem.  The  stoves  are  designed  to  replace  the  ordinary  iron  pipes  used  for 
heating  the  blast,  substituting  for  them  a  series  of  fire-brick  chambers 
and  passages  which  are  heated  by  4he  direct  contact  of  the  flames  of  the 
burning  gases  taken  from  the  furnace  in  the  usual  way.  When  the 
mass  of  brick  is  sufficiently  heated  the  gas  is  shut  ofl;'  and  the  blast  is 
admitted.  This  in  passing  through  the  same  heated  chambers  acquires 
rhe  temperature  of  the  bricks.  The  brick- work,  of  course,  gradually  cools 
down,  bat  by  the  time  the  last  chamber  begins  to  be  too  cool  another 
stove  has  been  heated  up,  and  the  blast  is  made  to  pass  through  that. 
The  stoves  are  thus  alternately  heated  by  the  burning  gas  and  cooled 
by  the  blast.  The  advantages  of  this  system  are  numerous.  One  of  the 
greatest  is  uniformity  of  temperature  of  blast,  which  cannot  be  counted 
apon  with  iron  pipes.  The  bricks  are  a  great  store-house  of  heat,  and 
eool  gradaally.  Iron  pipes  cool  suddenly  when  from  any  cause  the  sup- 
[>ly  of  burning  gas  is  stopped.  The  air  being  brought  into  direct  contact 
w  ith  the  surfaces  previously  heated  by  the  gas,  absorbs  the  heat  quickly 
»nd  with  little  loss.  The  apparatus  is  simple,  is  easily  erected,  and  ia 
being  extensively  introduced.  For  cupola-furnaces,  making  600  tons 
a  week,  two  stoves,  12  feet  square  by  21  feet  high,  and  with  2,270  super- 
ticial  sqaare  feet  of  heating-surface  in  each,  are  necessary. 

The  construction  of  these  stoves  is  shown  by  the  annexed  figures,  giv- 
ing vertical  and  horizontal  sections  and  plans. 

Fig.  61. — Heating  the  stove — vertical  section, — The  hot-blast  valve  A  and 
lie  coUl-hlast  valve  C  being  closed,  the  gas-valve  B  is  opened,  through 
15  I 
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which  the  gsis  enters  the  stove,  traverses  up  and  down  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  upright  walls,  and  enters  the  chimney-flae  by  the  valve  D. 
Heated  air  is  supplied  to  the  gas  by  means  of  the  air- valves  a  and  c  and 
passages  b  and  d,  by  which  a  most  intense  combustion  is  gained.  The 
ioternal  heat  of  the  stove,  as  well  as  the  combustion  of  the  gas,  is  ob- 
served by  the  eyepieces  e e. 

Figs.  61,  62. — Heating  the  blast. — The  chimney- valve  D  and  gas-valve 
B  being  closed,  and  the  hot-blast  valve  A  being  opened,  the  cold  blast  is 
admitted  through  the  cold-blast  valve  C  and  issues  from  the  stove  by 
the  valve  A  red  hot,  all  other  valves  being  closed  perfectly  tight. 

Figs.  61,  63,  64. — Cleaning  the  stove. — When  it  is  required  to  clean  a 
stove  the  top  cleaning-doors  E  are  opened  and  the  walls  scraped  witb 
the  '^  cleaning-tools,''  when  the  dust  deposited  on  the  heating-sarfaces 
falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  stove,  and  is  removed  by  the  bottom  cleanlDg' 
doors  F. 

The  upper  plan,  page  230,  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  stoves  to 
four  furnaces  in  full  blast  at  the  Gonsett  Iron-Works;  but  this  plan  may 
be  varied  to  suit  all  circumstances. 

The  following  ^stinguishing  advantages  are  claimed  by  the  iarent^r 
for  these  stoves : 

1st.  That  they  will  stand  a  temperature  of  2,00\P  without  damage. 

2d.  There  is  no  wear  and  tear  of  cast-iron  pipes  or  material. 

3d.  They  are  sooner  cleaned  than  any  others,  the  time  required  between 
aying  off  and  starting  again  being  six  hours.  They  are  not  cooled  down. 
but  are  cleaned  from  the  outside  while  red-hot.  This  takes  place  at  in- 
tervals at  from  three  to  sbc  months,  according  to  the  amount  of  dastin 
the  gas. 

4th.  The  principle  on  which  the  stoves  are  constructed  insures  the 
greatest  economy  of  gas^  or  fuel,  whilst  the  heat  that  is  obtained  in  tbe 
blast  is  nearly  the  whole  of  that  given  off  by  such  gas  or  fuel. 

5th.  The  cost  of  the  stoves  is  not  proportionately  more  per  farnace 
than  that  of  ordinary  cast-iron  plant,  equal  to  modern  requirements. 

6th.  These  fire-brick  stoves  effect  a  saving  of  several  cwts.  of  foa 
per  ton  of  iron  made. 

7th.  The  stoves  being  riveted  and  calked  air-tight,  there  is  no  lo$s 
by  bad  joints,  and  hence  a  large  amount  of  wear  and  tear  is  saved  to 
the  blowing  engines. 

8th.  The  areas  throughout  are  so  regulated  that  there  is  no  lots  of 
pressure  by  friction,  but  a  pressure  of  four  pounds  in  the  engine-bouj^ 
gives  an  equal  pressure  at  the  tuyere^  where  the  plans  of  the  patentee  ait 
properly  carried  out. 

9th.  The  immense  reservoir  of  caloric  stored  up  in  these  stoves,  eaob 
red-hot  wall  acting  as  a  fly-wheel  so  to  speak,  and  giviug  out  its  poorer 
when  most  required,  produces  the  best  effect  on  the  working  of  a  far 
nace. 

10th.  These  stoves  form  a  perfect  regulator  to  the  blast,  acting  in  tl:* 
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FiO.  63. — Wbitwell'a  bot-blast  stove,  horizontal  sectloa. 


Fig.  64.— Whitwell'sliot-lilaBtslovc,  plat 
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respect  as  the  air-vessel  in  a  force-pamp,  and  dispensing  altogether  with 
the  large  air-regalators  that  are  foand  necessary  in  many  works,  the 
blast  being  perfectly  steady  at  the  tnyere. 

The  use  of  hot  blast,  of  the  temperatare  ob'tainable  from  these  fire- 
brick stoves,  enables  iron-masters  to  effect  a  saving  in  fuel,  mach  beyond 
what  can  be  obtained  by  any  amount  of  cast  metal  pipes ;  and,  if  a  heat 
from  1,500  to  2,000  degrees  and  upwards  be  desired,  these  stoves  stand 
it  withoat  damage,  whilst  metal  ones  at  once  give  way. 

It  is  now  generally  known  that  high  .furnaces  do  not  work  well  with 
many  kinds  of  fuel  and  ores,  where  those  of  moderate  dimensions  have 
no  difficulty,  but  the  hot  blast  produced  by  Whitwell's  fire-brick  stoves 
never  fails  to  effect  the  desired  saving  in  fuel,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
proving  a  corrective  to  nearly  all  those  evils  that  lower  the  make  and 
quality  of  pig-iron.  In  France,  Alsace,  Lorraine,  the  hematite  districts, 
&a,  high  furnaces  have  been  already  tried,  but  have  failed  chiefiy  on 
account  of  their  scaffolding ;  the  approved  height  of  furnace  is  now  from 
55  to  60  feet,  except  in  Gleveland,  whether  for  smelting  hematite,  mag- 
netic, oolitic,  or  carbonaceous  ores. 

The  original  patents  of  Messrs.  Siemens  &  Gowper  have  now  expired, 
and  therefore  the  extra  royalties  hitherto  imposed  are  saved.  Patents 
hare  been  granted  to  these  stoves  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium, 
the  United  States,  Luxembourg,  Bussia,  Austria,  Spain,  Portugal,  Swe- 
den, Norway,  Italy,  the  East  Indies,  New  Zealand,  and  Ganada. 

The  celebrated  firm  of  Messrs.  Schneider  &  Oiej  Le  Greusot,  France, 
have  during  the  past  year  blown  in  their  first  furnace  on  this  system. 
They  make,  with  four  stoves,  400  tons  per  week  of  Bessemer  pig.  The 
Doiclais  Iran  Co.^  Merthyr  Tydvil,  have  also  adopted  the  stoves  for  the 
same  purpose,  not  only  on  account  of  the  heat  of  the  blast,  but  the|>er- 
fed  regularity  with  which  they  work. 

In  general  terms  one  stove  will  make  100  tons  of  pig  per  week ;  at  the 
Coruett  WorlcSy  one  stove  makes  above  125  tons<^a^  iron  per  week;  and 
for  some  time  past,  the  furnaces  on  a  mixture  with  46  per  cent,  metallic 
iron  have  made,  with  four  stoves,  500  tons  per  week  ;  the  average  tem- 
perature of  the  blast  is  1,400^  by  Siemens'  pyrometer. 

In  Luxembourg,  with  oolitic  ores  of  33  per  cent,  metallic  iron,  and  coke 
^th  18  per  cent,  of  ash,  the  consumption  is  20  cwt.  coke  per  ton  of 
^y  Pi^9  production  525  tons  per  week  per  furnace. 

At  Weilerbach,  in  a  charcoal  furnace  29  feet  high,  with  oolitic  ores  of 
32  per  cent,  metallic  iron,  the  consumption  is  20  cwt.  charcoal  per  ton  of 
^y  pig;  the  adoption  of  fire-brick  stoves  in  this  case  to  an  old  furnace 
ODabled  the  proprietors  to  use  a  mineral  of  leas  value  producing  the  same 
pality  of  pig  as  wa^  formerly  made  with  more  expensive  ores;  the  economy 
in  fael  attained  by  the  fire-brick  stoves  is  6  cwt.  charcoal  per  ton  of  pig, 
and  castings  of  the  finest  description  are  run  direct  from  the  blast  fur- 
nace, the  iron  being  now  exceedingly  soft. 

Heating  surface. — In  these  stoves  every  square  inch  is  effective  as  heat- 
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ing  surface,  as  the  burning  gases  are  compelled  between  entering  and  leav- 
ing the  stove  to  traverse  the  whole  surface  of  the  bricks  exposed  ;  the  blast  in 
its  turn  also  passes  over  the  identical  surfaces  previously  heated  by  tbe 
gas,  and  absorbs  from  them  the  heat  required. 

In  no  other  stoves  where  brick-work  is  used  as  heating-surface  is  this 
the  case ;  hence  in  Whitwell's  fire-brick  stoves  a  much  smaller  quantity 
of  heating-surface  is  necessary  for  heating  the  blast,  inasmuch  as  every 
part  of  it  is  effective. 

At  this  date,  the  stoves  are  adopted  by  33  firms,  including  some  of  the 
largest  in  Europe,  Consetty  DowlaiSy  Le  Creusot^  DeWendel  &  CiCj  Kntpp, 
Bochum,  Dupont  &  Dreyfuss^  &c. 

These  hot- blast  fire-brick  stoves  have  been  adopted  by  the  followiD^ 

firms: 


I 


Stove*. 


e 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Ootuett  Iron  O&mpany,  limited,  Dnrhftm |  5 

North  (ff  England  Indxtttriai  Iron  Company,  limited,  Carlton  Iron  Works,  Stockton-  {  3 
on-Teti8. 

The  Solway  Hematite  Iron  Company,  limited^  Maryport    ( Bessemer  pig) |  S 

The  Mote  Bay  Henuitite  Iron  Company,  WorkiuetoD.    (Bessemer  pig) '  3 

The  Wett  Cumberland  Hematite  Iron  Company,  Workington I  1 

The  EiMerley  Iron  Company,  Alfreton,  Derby I 

The  Teee  Bridge  Iron  Company,  limited.  Stockton-on-Tees !  2 

Wm.  WhitweU  «£•  Co.,  Thornaby  Iron  Works,  Stockton-on-Tees 2 

BeUBrotherg,  Walker  Iron  Works,  Newcastle-ou-Tyne i  S 

SOUTH  WALES. 

The  Dowlaie  Iron  Company,  Merthyr  Tydvil |  1 

The  iiaemnwr  and  Company  of  Copper  Miners  in  England,  Cwm  Avon,  Port  Talbot. . '  1 


A 

0 


^ 

i 

4 

-1 

(1 

% 

I'l 

Ik 

4 

4 



CONTlJfENT.  ' 

M.  M.  Schneider  (£  de.,  "Le  CreuBot.    (Bessemer  pig) 1 

//«  Baron  Adelevoard,  Lonfwy 1 

SocUte  de  Vezin  Aulnoye,  Naocy I  1 

SocieU  Anomytne  dee  Forget  de  Denain 1 

Societe  de  Commentry  et  OhatiUon 1 

PRUSSIA. 

F.  Krupp.  Johanneshntte,  Dnlsberg 1 

Friederich'Wilhelma-HiUte,  Mulherm,  a.  d.  Rahr 2 

SocietS  i>MeierBoeAum,  Westphalia 2 

SocUtS  de  Horde,  Dortmund ^  I 

jr.  H.  Dreeeler,  ten.,  Siegen ;  1 

Seha'ker,  Qruben  <S  Hiitten  Verein,  Gelsen-Korchen I  "S 

Concordiahiitte  Eeehweiler 1 

ALSACE    LORRAINE. 

Jf.  if.  Le  Petit  Fife  de  Foie,  De  Wendel  (t  Cie.,  Hayange 2 

Jf.  If.  Dupont  <£  Dreyfuee,  Ars-sur- Moselle *. I 

GRAND  DUCHY  OF  LUXEMBOURG. 

aodi"^  .\  nmiyme  Deg  Hautn-Fimrncauz,  Eschsar-L' Alzetto 2 

-W .  M.  I'll  Hip  iL  liernard  ^Vr»'/i  'w.  Weilerbach.     (Charcoal  pig) I 

J/.  Jf.  MetZit-  Cie.,  P'orges  d'Eicli I 
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BELGIUK. 


An^nyme  dea  Hautg  Foumtatix,  Athas 
Soci^U  John  VoekeriU^  iSeraing,  Lioge 


SPAIN. 

Iron  Chmpany^  limiUdt  BUboa . .  .*. 

UNITBD  STATES. 

C^dar  Pioini  Ir&n  Company,  Port  Henry,  New  York. 
.Bay<«,  IHtmans  dt  JaraiMj  Kising  Fawn,  Georgia 


Total. 


Stores. 


i 

:^ 

•S 

1 

si 

II 

£ 

**5 

1 

GO 

2 

10 

3 

8 

...... 

2 

6 

...... 

1 

4 

1 

3 

53 

149 

58 

Xotal:  33  companies,  53  blast-farnaces,  207  stoves. 
Xhe  arrangement  of  the  stoves  at  Gonsett,  at  Erupp's,  and  at  Greusot 
is  shown  in  the  annexed  cut. 
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156.  Siemens'  direct  process.— Dr.  C.  William  Siemens,  of  LondoD, 
illustrates  his  newly -proposed  method  of  producing  iron  and  steel  directly 
from  the  ore  by  models  of  the  furnaces  and  apparatus,  with  speci- 
mens of  the  products  and  of  the  materials  employed.  The  chemistry 
of  iron  metallurgy  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Siemens  for  many  valuable  coo- 
tribations,  not  the  least  of  which  is  his  lecture  before  the  Chemical 
Society,  in  March  last,  upon  smelting  iron  and  steel.  In  that  lecture  be 
^ave,  in  considerable  detail,  the  course  and  results  of  the  experiments 
^hich  finally  led  him  to  adopt  the  direct  process.  Briefly  stated,  this 
process  consists  in  smelting  successive  charges  of  ore  in  a  rotary  pud- 
dling furnace.  A  charge  of  about  twenty  hundred-weight  of  crushed 
ore  mixed  with  the  proper  ^uxing  material  is  placed  in  the  rotating  pad- 
"^ler.  When,  by  the  flame  from  a  regenerative  furnace,  it  has  been 
brought  to  a  red  heat,  from  five  to  six  hundred-weight  of  small  coal  i^ 
added  and  the  speed  of  the  puddler  Is  increased.  The  reduction  of  tbe 
ore  to  the  metallic  state  proceeds  rapidly,  the  carbonic  oxide  evolved  i> 
burned  within  the  chamber,  and  very  little  gas  from  the  gas-producers 
is  required.  When  the  reduction  is  complete  the  puddler  is  stopped,  and 
the  fluid  slag  is  drawn  off.  The  puddler  is  then  rotated  rapidly;  the 
iron  is  collected  into  two  or  three  metallic  balls,  which  are  withdrawn  and 
treated  in  the  usual  way.  About  two  hours  are  required  for  a  charge* 
and  assuming  that  one  thousand  pounds  of  iron  are  got  oat  to  each 
charge,  the  furnace  would  produce  about  five  tons  of  puddled  bar  per 
diem.  It  is  claimed  to  be  feasible  to  push  the  operation  so  far  within 
the  rotator  as  to  produce  cast-steel.  Mr.  Siemens  claims  and  andertakes 
to  demonstrate  that  by  this  process  a  very  great  saving  of  fuel  is  effected. 
For  the  lining  of  the  rotary  puddler,  after  numerous  trials,  he  has  foood 
a  mixture  of  calcined  bauxite  powder  with  clay  and  plumbago  to  be  the 
best.  Three  per  cent,  of  clay  and  six  per  cent,  of  plumbago  give  the 
best  results  as  binding  materials.  Bauxite  is  a  ferruginous  day,  con- 
taining from  one  to  four  per  cent,  of  silica.  The  graphite,  under  the  in- 
tense heat,  reduces  the  oxide  of  iron  in  the  bauxite  to  the  metallic  state. 
Linings  so  made  have  been  found  to  be  very  durable,  far  more  so  thao 
the  best  fire-brick. 

As  Dr.  Siemens'  papers  have  been  extensively  published  and  circa- 
lated,*  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  more  than  this  general  notice  of  bis 
process.  Experiments  are  yet  in  progress  at  his  experimental  works  in 
Birmingham,  to  which  a  special  visit  was  made  by  the  writer. 

157.  Decorated  tin-plate The  Tin-Plate  Decorating  Company, 

of  Neath,  England,  made  a  considerable  display  of  tin-plate  covered 
with  a  great  variety  of  designs  and  of  various  colors.  Such  plates  are 
supplied  of  any  required  design,  at  only  a  moderate  increase  of  cost 
over  ordinary  tin-plate.  They  are  already  largely  introduced  for  small 
boxes  and  cases  for  medicines,  matches,  spices,  and  the  like.  It  is 
claimed  by  the  manufacturers  that  the  colors  are  indelibly  printed  by  a 

*  See  Jour,  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  lustitate,  1873,  i,  p.  37. 
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patented  process,  and  that  they  can  be  varied  at  pleasure,  will  resist  the 
action  of  boiling  acid,  and  are  neither  affected  by  heat  nor  cold. 

For  small  parcels  decorated  plates  possess  the  advantage  of  being 
cheaper  than  the  ordinary  paper-labeled  canister,  and  goods  so  packed 
are  preferred  by  dealers,  as  the  covering  is  not  liable  to  damage  from 
either  dast  or  damp ;  the  empty  package,  moreover,  presents  a  perpetual 
advertisement  of  its  former  contents. 

For  sho^v'-cards  this  article  is  particularly  adapted,  as  the  covering 
will  resist  the  weather  and  they  can  be  produced  at  a  lower  cost  than 
the  card-board  designs  in  ordinary  use,  the  expense  of  glass  and  fram- 
ing and  the  risk  of  breaking  or  damage  being  eutirely  avoided. 
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Representation  at  the  exhibition  not  thorough;  Lake  Superior  orbs;  Pbo- 

DUCnON    OF   THE   LaKB    SUPERIOR  REGION ;    EXHIBITION    OF  CAST-STEEL  BY  Pl&K 

Brother  A  Co.;  Iron-ores  of  Essex  County,  New  York;  Ores  from  Penxstit 
VANIA,  Indiana,  and  Alabama;  Roth  well's  Wyoming  map;  Sellers' pcdduxg- 
machine;  Sellers*  high  rolls;  Production  of  pig-iron  in  the  United  Stated: 
Rolled  iron  ;  Production  of  rails  and  of  Bessemer  and  other  kinds  of  steel; 
Statistical  tables  of  production  in  the  United  States. 

158.  There  are  a  few  specimens  of  American  iron-ores  at  the  Exhibi- 
tion, enough  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  are  an  iroa-prodacing 
country,  but  the  exhibition  is  by  no  means  commensurate  with  oar 
wealth  and  production  of  iron  and  of  steel.  There  are  withal  no  sta- 
tistics, in  a  presentable  form ;  nothing  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  inquirers 
concerning  the  extent  and  distribution  of  the  iron  and  the  coal  of  the 
country.  The  catalogue  is  equally  barren.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
a  specimen  of  Bessemer  or  Martin's  steel  from  the  ITuited  States;  and 
a  stranger  to  our  metallurgical  industries,  j  udging  of  the  country  by  what 

*he  finds  in  the  Exhibition,  would  infer  that  such  advanced  methods 
of  producing  steel  are  not  yet  introduced.  But  there  is  cue  excep- 
tion, of  crucible  steel;  the  Messrs.  Park,  Brother  &  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh, 
have  sent  a  few  samples  and  a  very  fine  specimen  of  hot  flanging  for  a 
boiler-head,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  jury  and  received  a 
medal. 

159.  Lake  Superior  ores. — ^Mr.  George  B.  Tuttle,  of  Cleveland^ 
Ohio,  forwarded  a  very  good  series  of  blocks  of  the  magnetic  and  spec- 
cular  ores  of  the  Lake  Superior  region,  as  received  by  water-transpor- 
tation at  Cleveland  from  Marquette.  The  size  and  evident  purity  of 
these  specimens  attracted  attention.  This  exhibition  would  be  mach 
more  instructive  if  accompanied  by  photographs  or  models  of  the  mines 
and  statistics  of  the  production.  The  production,  which  was  some  7,000 
tons  in  the  year  1856,  increased  to  over  a  million  of  tons  in  the  je&r 
1873. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  chief  iron  mines  upon  Lake  Snperiort 
with  the  production  in  the  year  1874,  compiled  by  the  editor  of  the 
Marquette  Mining  Journal^  and  cited  by  the  secretary  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Association : 
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Production  of  Lake  Superior  MineSj  1874. 


Mine. 


JackAOD 

XewYork 

CleTeland 

Lake  Superior 

Champion 

WashiDgtoD 

Repablio 

Elomau 

Cascade 

Barnnm 

Foster 

Salisbaiy 

LakeAngeline 

Pittsbargh  and  Lake  Superior 

Edwarda 

8parr  Mountain 

Michigamme 

Keystone 

McComber 


Tons. 


105, 600 

77,010 

108, 560 

114,074 

46,769 

28.390 

126.956 

35,088 

16, 931 

41,403 

3, 318 

7,480 

31,526 

1,362 

2,849 

42,068 

45,294 

5.227 

2,641 


Mine. 


Tons. 


Winthrop 

Shenango 

Saginaw 

Carr 

Bagaley 

Howell  Hoppock 

Emma 

Goodrich 

Home 

Rolling  MiU 

Teal  Lake 

Excelsior 

Williams 

Allen 

Stewart 

Gilraore 

MUler 

Total 


8,242 

7,549 

45,486 

948 

541 

966 

726 

3.100 

2,139 

16, 643 

2,610 

1.065 

593 

130 

305 

162 

1,717 


935,488 


The  decrease  in  the  shipments  of  1874,  as  compared  with  the  ship- 
ments of  1873,  was  231,891  tons,  the  prodaction  of  the  year  last  named 
being  1,167,379  tons.  The  product  of  1874  was  almost  as  large  as  that 
of  1872,  which  was  952,055  tons.  Below  is  a  table  showing  the  aggre- 
gate yield  of  all  the  mines  from  1856  to  1874 : 


1966 7,000 

liS7 21,000 

l^ 31,035 

1859 65,679 

im 116,908 

l«6l 45,430 

1^2 115,721 

1863 185.257 

1864 235,123 

l5!65 196,256 

ia66 ,...  296,972 


466,076 
507, 813 
633,238 
856, 471 
813, 379. 
952, 055 
1, 167, 379 
935,488 


7, 648, 280 


In  the  year  1873,  the  price  of  Lake  Superior  ores  at  Cleveland  was 
aboat  $12  before  the  monetary  panic,  and  $10  after  it  In  1874  the  price 
receded  to  abont  $9,  and  then  to  $7  and  $7.50. 

160.  Cast  Steel  op  Park,  Beother  &  Co.— The  samples  of  cruci- 
ble-steel boiler-plate,  sent  by  Messrs.  Park,  Brother  &  Co.,  were  man- 
ufactured by  them  at  their  establishment,  known  as  the  '^  Black  Diamond 
Steel  Works,''  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  exhibition  is  confined  to  several  specimens  of  homogeneous  steel 
boilerplate,  showing  the  strength,  ductility,  and  flanging  capacity  of 
tbe  metal.  This  class  of  material  produced  in  these  works  has  already 
been  used,  to  some  extent,  on  European  railways,  and  by  other  railways 
abroad  supplied  with  American  locomotive  engines,  in  the  construction 
of  which  the  *'  Black  Diamond  ^  steel  has  been  used. 
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This  firm  of  Park,  Brother  &  Co.  was  organized  early  in  tbe  \ear 
1862,  and  the  erection  of  the  works  was  commenced  immediately  tbere- 
after.  Their  business  is  the  manufacture  of  all  descriptions  of  bar 
plate,  and  sheet  cast-steel,  and,  in  addition,  the  German  or  "  converted 
steel."  The  process  of  manufacture  originally  adopted  is  that  which  is 
still  in  operation — the  "  cementation  process."  In  the  production  of 
cast-steel  at  these  works  neither  the  Bessemer,  '^  Siemens-Martin,^  or 
other  kindred  methods  have  been  used,  their  operations  having  beeu 
confined  excl  usively  to  crucible  melting. 

Among  the  many  grades  of  steel  produced  the  following  may  be 
enumerated  :  Best  cast-steel,  for  machinists'  and  edge  tools,  for  mining- 
drills,  dies,  &c.;  steel  suitable  for  reaping  and  mowing  machines,  plows, 
cultivators,  and  other  agricultural  implements;  homogeneous  steel  plates 
for  locomotive,  stationary,  and  marine  steam-boilers ;  steel  for  cotton, 
woolen,  and  other  machinery,  together  with  grades  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  files,  cutlery,  springs,  saws,  &c« 

The  leading  specialties  of  this  establishment  are  best  cast-steel  homo- 
geneous plates,  file-steel,  sheet  cast-steel  for  reaper  and  mower  knivea, 
together  with  certain  other  grades  for  various  purposes. 

The  establishment  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  steel  trade  of  this 
country,  occupying  several  acres  of  land,  and  possessing  extensive  me- 
chanical appliances  for  the  effective  prosecution  of  their  extensive  and 
increasing  business. 

The  average  number  of  men  directly  employed  is  400,  and  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  works  is  10,000  tons  annually.  The  manntac- 
ture  in  the  United  States  of  the  highest  grades  of  cast-steel  is  claimed 
to  have  been  first  fully  developed  in  these  works. 

The  firm  has  participated  with  advantage  in  most  of  the  great  exbi- 
bitions.  It  received  a  gratifying  award  at  Paris  in  1867.  They  have 
exhibited  at  London,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  and  other  cities, 
receiving  in  the  aggregate  ten  or  twelve  medals.  At  this  Vienna  exbi* 
bition  the  jury  has  decreed  a  medal.  « 

161.  Iron  ores  of  Essex  County,  New  York. — ^The  rich  magnetic 
iron-ores  of  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  represented 
by  specimens  sent  by  Messrs.  Witherbee  &  Sherman  from  Port  Henry, 
on  Lake  Champlain.  Among  the  specimens  there  are  several  fine  octa^ 
hedral  crystals  of  magnetite  from  the  '<  New  Bed,"  so  called ;  masses 
from  the  old  Sanford  ore-bed,  and  from  other  beds  tributary  to  the  man- 
ufacture of  iron  at  Port  Henry.    No  statistics  given. 

C.  S.  Johnston,  of  New  York  City,  contributes  a  well-prepared  aeries 
of  specimens  of  the  ores  of  the  Clifton  Iron  Mine  collected  by  Professor 
Silliman  at  the  locality.  They  are  accompanied  by  samples  of  the  flax, 
the  pig-metal,  and  small  blooms,  and  by  a  short  description  in  print* 
giving  the  results  of  analyses.  From  this  description  it  appears  that 
the  property  of  this  company  consists  of  three-quarters  of  the  town  of 
Clifton,  Saint  Lawrence  County,  New  York,  and  embraces  aboot  23,000 
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acres  of  land,  most  of  it  densely  wooded,  through  which  the  Grass 
River  flows  about  nine  miles,  affording  nameroas  and  unfailing  water- 
powers  of  from  10  to  35  feet  fall. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  wood  on  the  entire  tract  is  hard,  composed 
of  beech,  maple,  birch,  and  cherry,  interspersed  with  pine,  spruce,  tam- 
arack, hemlock,  ash,  and  cedar. 

The  mines  include  several  extensive  deposits  of  magnetic  ores,  lying 
mainly  above  water-level.  At  the  principal  bed  the  veins  have  been 
opened  at  several  points,  and  about  15,000  tons  of  ore  taken  therefrom 
have  been  converted  into  neutral  iron,  and  used  for  admixture  with  <^red 
short''  ores,  with  very  satisfactoryresults. 

The  ores  are  said  to  yield  from  50  to  65  per  cent,  of  iron  of  remarkable 
tenacity  and  specially  adapted  for  wire  and  crucible  steel  and  for  found- 
ery  purposes.  Their  purity  and  general  characteristics  are  shown  by 
the  following*analysesof  average  samples  by  Professor  Chandler,  of  the 
Columbia  College  School  of  Mines,  New  York,  October,  1?72: 

•The  samples  of  magnetic  iron-ore  from  Prof.  B.  Silliman,  marked  ^'AU 
parts  Whim  shaft,  Arendal  vein,"  submitted  to  me  for  examination) 
contain — 

Magnetic  oxide  of  iron 79. 29 

Oxide  of  manganese 0. 35 

.Vlamiua * 3. 45 

Lime 4.46 

Magnesia 3. 09 

Salphur 0. 35 

Phosphoric  acid 0. 32 

Silicic  acid 8. 32 

Water 0. 51 

100.14 

Equivalent  to — 

Metallic  iron 57.  42 

Metallic  manganese 0. 23 

Phosphorus - 0. 14 

Salphur 0.  35 

No.  7,  Magnetic,  (above  lower  tunnel.) 

Ma^fuetic  oxide  of  iron 80. 91 

Oxide  of  manganese 0. 42 

Sulphor 0.08 

Phosphoric  acid 0.  03 

^Jilicic  acid 8. 77 

Equivalent  to — 

MeUllic  iron 58.  59 

Metallic  manganese 0. 29 

Phosphorus 0.01 

Solphar 0.  08 
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Toole Y  Lake,  (new  discovery.) 

Magnetic  oxide  of  iron 75.01 

Oxide  of  manganese 0. 42 

Sulphur 0.08 

Phosphoric  acid 0. 03 

Silicic  acid 13.34 

Equivalent  to — 

Metallic  iron 54.32 

Metallic  manganese «... 0.29 

Phosphorus 0. 01 

Sulphur O.OS 

Shebidan  Vein,  (new  discovery.) 

Magnetic  oxide  of  iron 79. 83 

Oxide  of  manganese 0.72 

Sulphur 0.41 

Phosphoric  acid trace. 

Silicic  acid 8.  o3 

Equivalent  to- 
Metallic  iron 57.  SI 

Metallic  manganese 0. 50 

Phosphorus trace. 

Sulphur 0.41 

A  good  wagon-road  about  twenty-two  miles  long  leads  from  the  prop- 
erty to  De  Kalb  Junction,  on  the  Eome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensbarg 
Railroad,  nineteen  miles  from  Ogdensburg.  A  nearer  route  to  Ogdens- 
burg  is  projected. 

162.  Orbs  from  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and  Alabama. — E.  C. 
Pechin,  esq.,  of  the  Dunbar  furnace,  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania. 
sends  a  neatly  arranged  collection  of  the  ores,  coal,  coke,  and  iron. 
The  specimens  are  placed  in  a  box  with  partitions,  and  the  description 
of  the  specimens  is  added  in  gilded  letters. 

There  are  also  specimens  of  Connelsville  coke  and  coal,  sent  by  Prof. 
Amasa  McCoy  and  Philo  Forton.  r 

Prof.  E.  C.  Cox,  the  State  geologist  of  Indiana,  makes  a  fine  display 
of ''  block-coal,"  of  iron-ore,  and  of  pig-iron,  all  from  the  southern  part  of 
the  State. 

Colonel  Wilder,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  arrived  late  with  an  enor- 
mous block  of  iron  ore,  large  blocks  of  coal,  blooms,  pig-iron,  bar-iron,  &c. 
Tiiis  collection  made  a  fine  display,  and  was  honored  by  a  medal. 

163.  Rothwell's  Wyomino  Map.— The  iron  resources  of  Alabama 
are  merely  indicated  by  a  few  small  specimens.  This  is  also  the  case 
with  North  Carolina  and  a  few  other  States.  Mr.  B.  P.  Bothwell  for- 
warded some  of  the  Alabama  ores,  and  also  contributed  one  of  his  Iar|re 
maps  of  the  Wyoming  anthracite  coal-fields.  This  map,  which  repaired 
years  of  patient  labor,  was  presented,  at  the  close  of  the  Exhibition,  to 
the  engineer  department  of  Belgium. 


SELLERS     rUDDLIKO-MACHlNE.  ZOV 

16i.  Sellers'  Puddling  iMacuise.— The  rotatory  puddler  exhibited 
by  Mr.  William  Sellera,  of  Philadelphia,  bas,  from  the  first,  attracted 
great  attention.  Tbe  novHiy  of  itd  form,  tbe  single  opening  in  front, 
its  compactness  and  fiiiisb,  and  tbe  ease  with'  wbicb  it  is  maaipnlated, 


-'  f:  %'.'■  -^ 


l-i^r- 


I 


all  commend  it  to  tbe  notice  of  iron-men.  It  ia  fiask-sbaped.  Tbe  flame 
passes  in,  circalates,  and  passes  out  again  at  the  same  end  by  wbich 
it  entered,  on  tbe  opposite  side  of  a  horizoutal  partition  which  divides 
theopeaing.  All  tbe  other  rotatory  paddlers  hare  openings  at  tbe  op- 
site  ends,  one  of  wbich  is  closed  by  a  sliding-door,  and  is  ased  for 
chargiag  and  discharging.  The  piiddler  is  so  placed  apon  a  frame 
that  it  can  be  swnng  away  from  the  furnace  to  permit  of  charging  from 
tbe  front.  The  parts  most  exposed  to  the  heat  are  protected  on  the 
outside  by  water-jackets.  The  charges  for  this  puddler  are  to  be  melted 
iu  an  anxiliary  furnace,  saving  oot  only  tbe  liulag  of  the  puddler,  but 
time  and  fnel. 

In  detail,  Mr.  William  Sellers's  rotary  puddling-machine,  which  was 
Ehown  in  full  size  and  in  motion,  consists  primarily  of  a  cast-iron  sphe- 
roidal vessel,  or  furnace,  rotating  about  its  longer  axis,  wbicb  is  sup- 
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ported  in  a  horizontal  plane.  It  is  closed,  at  one  end,  by  a  water-back, 
and  is  open  at  the  other  for  the  reception  of  the  charge  of  metal,  and  for 
the  adniissiou  of  the  gases  in  combustion. 

This  puddling  <<  bowl,"  as  it  is  termed,  is  monnted  on  a  cast-iron  frame 
or  carriage,  which  also  supports  the  steam-engine  that  drives  the  ma- 
chinery to  rotate  the  bowl  and  to  move  the  frame  about  its  axis.  The 
frame  is  supported  on  three  points ;  a  pintle  or  hinge,  and  two  wheels 
placed  with  their  axes  radial  to  the  pintle.  The  bowl  of  the  puddling- 
machine,  whp.n  -"^»'ing,  has  its  open  eUd  in  contact  with  an  opening  of 
similar  size  in  the  ;ront  plate  of  a  stack  of  flues.  This  opening,  wb.*n 
exposed  to  view,  shows  the  mouths  of  a  number  of  flues ;  the  np;  er 
ones  conveying  the  gas  and  heated  air  to  the  bowl,  while  a  larger  op  n- 
iug  below — the  "  down  take  " — carries  off  the  products  of  combasti  »a, 
and  leads  them  to  the  "regenerative"  system  below  the  floor.  At  the 
mouths  of  the  upper  flues  the  air  and  gases  mingle  together,  and,  w  .en 
ignited,  enter  the  bowl,  are  driven  to  its  back  end,  there  reverberat.ag, 
pass  over  its  lower  half,  and  escape  through  the  "down-take,"  thus  till- 
ing the  bowl  with  an  intensely  hot  flame. 

The  bowl  is  lined  or  fettled  with  lumps  of  refractory  iron-ore,  built 
in,  like  rough  stone-work,  with  some  quick-setting  cement 

The  "  water-back,"  which  forms  on©  end  of  the  bowl,  has  a  projecting 
journal  resting  in  a  bearing,  while  the  other  end  of  the  bowl  isi  $ni>- 
ported  on  friction- rollers  in  the  frame. 

The  journal  on  the  water-back  is  hollow,  and  through  it  passes  a  pipe, 
having  one  end  (that  within  the  water-back)  turned  up  in  a  nozzle,  from 
which  the  water  in  escaping  is  thrown  in  a  jet  against  the  upper  sarface 
of  the  water-back,  and,  filling  its  lower  half,  flows  out  through  the  hol- 
low journal  into  a  water- pan,  and  is  from  thence  carried  away  in  pipes. 
The  lower  half  of  the  water-back  being  always  filled  with  water,  dunn^ 
each  rotation  of  the  bowl  all  parts  of  the  iron  back  are,  in  turn,  im- 
mersed,* and  thus  kept  cool.  The  exterior  surface  of  the  bowl  is  cooled 
by  jets  of  water  falling  from  a  sprinkler  placed  over  it. 

An  engine  on  one  side  of  the  frame  turns  a  worm  or  tangent  wheel, 
which  gears  into  a  worm-wheel  attached  to  the  water-back,  and  servers 
to  rotate  the  bowl. 

A  spiral  pinion  on  the  engine-shaft  drives  a  train  of  wheels  which  im- 
parts motion,  in  either  direction,  to  one  of  the  supporting-wheels,  upon 
which  the  frame  moves.  By  means  of  this  connection  the  frame  can  be 
made  to  turn  about  the  fixed  pintle,  like  a  door  on  its  hinges,  alternately 
closing  the  flue-openings  with  the  mouth  of  the  bowl,  or  exposing  them 
to  view  when  it  is  drawn  away  from  the  stack. 

When  open,  or  away  from  the  stack,  the  interior  of  the  bowl  is  acces- 
sible from  its  open  end  for  repairs  or  inspection,  for  the  introdaction  %yi 
the  charge  of  metal,  or  for  the  removal  of  the  puddled  ball.  When 
closed  it  is  in  position  to  receive  the  burning  gas  as  it  e8cai>es  from  the 
flues.    To  prevent  the  stack  of  flues  from  cooling  during  the  charging 
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of  the  bowl,  a  circular,  concave  lid,  lined  with  fire-brick  and  hung  con- 
veniently to  a  crane,  is  swung  against  the  aperture  in  the  iron  plate  on 
the  stack  usnally  covered  by  the  bowl. 

The  cylinder  of  the  operating  steam-engine  is  immediately  over  the 
pintle  about  which  the  frame  turns.  The  various  pipes  for  water  and 
steam  are  all  connected  with  one  stand,  and  are  jointed  in  line  with  the 
center  of  the  pintle,  and  provided  with  proper  stuffing-boxes  to  permit 
them  to  turn  with  ease. 

A  platform  at  the  back  of  the  frame  is  provided  for  the  engine-man. 
Standing  on  this  he  has  within  easy  reach  the  throttle- valve,  a  friction- 
brake,  (for  sudden  stopping,)  a  lever  to  operate  the  opening  and  closing 
attachments,  and,  also,  a  reversing-lever,  enabling  the  engine  to  run 
backward  or  forward.  A  balance-wheel  is  provided  to  open  and  close 
the  moath  of  the  bowl  by  hand. 

The  flue-stack  against  which  the  puddler-bowl  closes  is  merely  a  rect- 
angular iron  casing,  within  which  are  constructed  the  various  flues  re- 
quired for  the  heated  air,  the  gas,  and  the  down-take  to  the  regenerator. 
A  door  at  the  back  of  the  flue-stack  can  be  opened  for  the  ready  inspection 
of  the  interior  of  the  bowl  while  it  is  at  work  and  under  heat.  In  prac- 
tice the  charge  having  been  introduced  into  the  puddler,  and  its  mouth 
brought  up  to  the  flue-stack,  the  ignited  gas  and  air  are  admitted,  and 
burning  within  the  rotating-bowl,  act  upon  the  molten  metal  lying  in 
the  bottom  of  the  bowl.  The  rotation  stirs  up  the  metal,  which,  boiling, 
**  comes  to  natnre,"  and  is  aggregated  by  the  tumbling  together  of  the 
particles  of  wrought  iron.  After  this  the  surplus  cinder  can  be  drawn 
ofl"  through  a  tap-hole.  The  bowl  being  then  turned  away  from  the 
flues,  the  puddled  ball  can  be  readily  taken  out  and  carried  to  the 
squeezer  or  hammer. 

If  the  iron  be  charged  as  pig,  the  bowl  is  not  rotated  until  the  metal 
has  melted ;  but  if  the  charge  is  drawn  melted  from  a  cupola,  puddling 
may  begin  as  soon  as  the  bowl  is  brought  up  against  the  stack  and  the 
gases  are  admitted. 

The  international  jury  awarded  a  Medal  of  Merit. 

165.  Sbixers's  HiaH  bolls. — A  set  of  high  rolls  from  the  same  estab- 
lishment also  deserves  special  mention.  By  a  simple  hydraulic  arrange- 
ment these  rolls  can  be  set  instantly  at  any  required  distance  apart.  A 
man,  at  one  point,  by  a  lever,  controls  the  movement.  Perfect  paral- 
lelism is  maintained  and,  in  case  of  clogging,  the  rolls  can  be  separated 
without  accident. 

IBON-PEODUOTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

160.  Pbodxjction  OP  pig  and  rolled  ibon.— In  concluding  this 
l>rief  notice  of  the  objects  from  the  United  States  at  Vienna,  it  is  deemed 
advisable  to  supplement  it  by  a  brief  statement  of  the  iron^industry  of 
the  country  at  that  period.  The  growth  of  the  pig-iron  branch  of  the 
iron-trade  from  1854  to  1874  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  supplied 
16  I 
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to  the  author  by  Mr.  Swank,  who  has  compiled  it  from  statistics  pro- 
cured by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association.* 

Prodtt4stion  of  pig-iron  in  the  United  Siatn,  in  net  ton$. 


Years. 


1854 
1PS5 
18r)6 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1863 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1873 
1873 
1874, 


ADthracite. 


1. 
1. 
1. 


339,435 
381,886 
443,113 
390,385 
361,430 
471,  745 
519.211 
409.329 
470.  315 
577. 6:J8 
684, 018 
479,558 
749, 367 
798.638 
693.000 
971,150 
930,000 
956.606 
369,813 
313,754 
203,144 


CharoML 


343,390 
339,933 
270,470 
330,321 
385.313 
884.041 
378,331 
195,378 
186.660 
318,005 
341.853 
363,343 
333,580 
344,341 
370.000 
393,150 
365,000 
385.000 
500.587 
577.630 
576,557 


Bitaninoqs 

ooal  and     Total 
ookei 


54,485 

63.390 

69.554 

77.451 

58.351 

8itm 

13i,338 

137,077 

130,687 

157.961 

810. 135 

189.609 

868,396 

318.647 

340,000 

553,341 

570.000 

570.000 

984.  139 

977,904 

9ta713 


M  IT- 
TV     i 

(«♦•  -f. 
'jh :: 

>:  '. 

9r.w 

1. 1^ .'.« 

931,  >i 
1.3»WI 
1J61« 
l.ftUiW 
l.Wt'4. 

1  i,-  . 

i  <-4  ■■• 


4:j 


The  following  tables,  from  the  same  source,  present  a  general  viev 
of  the  production  of  all  forms  of  rolled  iron  in  the  country  doriog 
the  year  1874,  the  production  of  rails  and  of  Bessemer  steel.  In  tbe 
table  of  rolled  iron  all  forgings,  svcfx  as  anchors,  anvils,  hammer¥<l 
axles,  cranks,  ships'  knees,  &c.,  are  carefully  excluded,  owing  to  tbe 
difficulty  of  getting  exact  returns. 

Production  of  rolled  iron,  1874. 


^atea. 


Maine 

New  Hampabiro 

■Vermont 

Masaachnsetta  .. 
Rhode  Inland.... 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennaylvaoia  ... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Oeori^ia 

Alabama 

West  Virglnift... 

Kentucky 

Tenneasee 

Ohio 

Indiana 

IllinoiH 

MicbijEan 

'Wisconsin 

Missouri 

California 

Kansas 


Total. 


|8 


& 


3,994 
300 


40,334 

7,170 

11,931 

76.590 

34. 645 

343.633 

6.860 

e,  45r> 

11.006 
1.406 
1,000 
1,609 

18.339 
1. 513 
105^413 
7.3T6 
3,S00 
4.307 
375 
1.500 
9,305 


&S9,9S0 


•2 

•c  a 

SI 
s 

a 


6,993 


4,000 

3,356 

130,098 

4.958 

13,438 


5,130 
"5,'i« 


3.340 
1.553 


10.870 


175,858 


s 

9 


19 


14.650 


98,819 
3^446 


5.949 
37.643 
75,151 


10,400 
M.765 


3,557  ' 
859, «»  I 


5,603 


48,001^ 


8,061 


54.  SOI 
5.131 
660  ! 

87,353  I 
7.514  i 
4.830 


6.06!' 
13.691 

30.617 

135.103 

t,44i> 

89. 6M 

84.017 

7.01'' 

9;  000 


I 
i 

9 


h*4* 

tt 

10  *» 

11  *i. 
Ill  '.i" 

>.>! 

I    ■• 
•^  «• 

13irtl 

■  *•: 
*^ 

11* 


245.  e09  ;    731.413    L*J». 


*Vi(le  report  of  thu  secretary  of  the  Auierican  Irou  and  Steel  Aaaociattoo,  J*»ti*T 
1,  1875. 
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Secretary  Swank  states :  '^  The  total  prodaction  of  all  rolled  iron  in 
1874,  Bessemer  steel  rails  included,  was  1,839,560  net  tons,  against 
1,966,445  tons  in  1873,  a  decrease  of  only  126,885  tons.  This  decrease 
was  all  in  rails.  Of  the  total  prodnct  of  the  rolling-mills  in  1874, 
1,110,147  tons  were  rolled  iron  other  than  rails,  against  1,076,368  tons  in 
1873,  an  increase  of  33,779  tons.  The  number  of  tons  of  nail-plate  con- 
samed  in  1874  was  245,609  net  tons,  against  201,235  tons  in  1873,  an 
increase  of  44,374  tons.  The  increase  of  33,779  tons  in  the  aggregate 
production  of  rolled  iron  other  than  rails  in  1874  was,  therefore,  wholly 
Id  the  department  of  cut-nails  and  spikes.  The  total  number  of  cut- 
nails  and  spikes  produced  in  1874  was  4,912,180,  against  4,024,704  kegs 


7Q» 


in  1873. 

In  the  prodaction  of  rails  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  takes  the  lead, 
bat  in  a  rapidly  diminishing  degree  from  year  to  year  since  1871. 

Production  of  rails  by  States,  in  tons. 


States. 


IVniuylranSa 

lUioou 

Ohio 


XevYoTk 

MarjUod 

WiicoDsiii 

iMiana......... 

Maine 

Uivoari 

IcDiieswe 


Jfew  Jeney.... 

Kestttcky 

GeorjsU 

ifichijan 

Ve«t  Virgins*. 

V^^rmont 

California 

Itan^JU 


Street,  mine,  and  light  nOla 
Total 


1871. 


335,604 

91, 178 

7ft,  7d3 

87,032 

44,941 

28,774 

28,864 

12,778 

13,383 

8.900 

9,667 

6.700 

6,000 

7,840 

14,000 

5,  (KM 


775,733 


775,733 


1872. 


419. 529 

106, 916 

121.923 

82,457 

26,472 

37,284 

29.242 

23,893 

14,058 

15,500 

14.620 

9,185 

4.000 

6,930 

9,883 

20.100 


941.992 
58,008 


1,000,000 


1873. 


328,522 

136,102 

130,326 

59,764 

42,356 

39.495 

34,034 

26,579 

16,500 

14,020 

13.973 

13. 749 

11.386 

8,275 

4,433 

4.000 

6,088 

475 


800,077 


890,077 


1874. 


250.288 

125, 103 

82.561 

46. 970 

48.008 

29,680 

24, 765 

20,617 

14,650 

24, 017 

13, 693 

3,537 

6.068 

8.061 

2,448 

.  522 

10,400 

7,016 

2,000 


729,413 


729,413 


In  1874  there  were  eight  completed  Bessemer  steel  establishments, 
and  the  combined  product  of  steel  rails  exceeded  that  of  1873,  being 
144,944  net  tons  in  1874  against  129,015  net  tons  in  1873. 

Product  of  Bessemer  steel  railSf  1667  to  1874.  ^ 


38,250 

94,070 

129, 015 

144, 944 


The  annnal  prodnction  of  merchantable  Bessemer  steel,  for  all  pur- 
poses, is  as  follows : 
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There  were  forty-two  establishments  in  the  year  1874  prodocing  other 
kinds  of  steel  than  Bessemer,  including  cast,  paddled,  blister,  and  opea- 
hearth  steel.  The  production  of  the  latter  is  steadily  increasing,  amoaDt- 
ing  in  1874  to  7,000  tons,  against  3,500  tons  in  1873,  and  3,000  tons 
in  1872.  The  total  production  of  crucible-steel  in  the  United  States  in 
1874  is  stated  approximately  as  34,128  tons,  and  of  paddled,  open- 
hearth,  and  blister  steel  as  13,353  tons. 

Production  of  pig-iron  in  1872,  1873,  and  1874,  by  States. 


00 

.a 
s' 


—  So 


States. 


i' 


n 

BO   Q) 

d 


Maine 

Vermont 

Massachusetts  . 
Connecticut  — 

New  York 

Kew  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  .. 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Korth  Carolina. 
South  Carolina . 

Georj^ia 

Alabama 

Texas 

"West  Virginia . 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Missouri , 

Oregon 

Utah 


Total. 


1 

2 

5 

3 

37 

10 

142 

13 

15 

a 


6 


51 
11 
13 
59 

3 

3 
16 

5 


8 
1 


o  — 


o  3 


a 


•    r 


5zi 


h 

o 


1 
7 

21 

7 

124 

10 

23 
6 
8 
6 
8 
1 
4 

16 
9 

34 
5 
7 

18 
9 
1 

11 


365  336 


15 
2 
4 


1« 
a"" 

i" 


7 

6 

17 


2 


1 

2 

6 

10 

56 

17 

266 

23 

38 

8 

8 

10 

14 

1 

9 

27 

22 

93 

8 


1 

2 

6 

10 

53 

16 

162 

22 

35 

8 

8 

8 

II 

1 

6 

25 

20 

88 

8 


10     10 
34     33 


14 
1 

19 
1 

1 


13 

'ie 


62*701 


665 


S 


a 
S 


bo 

s 


r-^i-^-s 


o  «  _ 

a©  B^;a^|« 

e 
'A 


5  a  2  a  'aoH 

(0  .M  <  C  .M     .^  OP 


o  C^>  o  P*  o 
!d 
25 


o      o 


4 

1 
14 


Urn      • 

ir 


o 

6 

>5 


2       2 

2       3 

19     19 


3,      2 
1  .... 


38 


1 
1 


PiO 

a 


a  . 

IS 

^« 

5- 


r 


t 


2 
2 
17 
2 
2 
2 


9.000 

n,070 

22,700 

291.155 

103,858 

1, 401,  497 

63,031 

21.445 

1,073 


2 

6 

8 
1 

ll 
6' 


8,945 
12,519 
029 
20,796 
67.396 
43,454 

399,743 
39.2St 
78.627 

100,222 
65,036 


780 

3.10Q 

St  IX 

26,9771 

296,  t>l^ 

102,341 

1,389.5731, 

55.9!«, 

26.475 

1.43i 


7,501 
22. 2». 
2» 
23,056 
69.889 
43.124 

406,029 
32,4($ 
.55^796 

123,506 
74, 14? 


1.'" 
U&ff! 


5 

li 


101, 158 


50     41.    46 


85,552 


63:2,  854,  5582, 868, 27tifc^  *0 


*  Two  furnaces,  not  included  here,  were  abandoned  in  1874 ;  one  in  Ohio,  and  one  in  Misaoari 

PBAT  AND  CHARCOAL. 


Michigan 


S24 


500  .... 


ANTHRACITE. 


Massachusetts 

New  York 

New  Jersey ... 


Pennsylvania : 
Lehigh . 


Schuylkill 

Upper  Susquehanna. 
Lower  Susquehanna. 


Total  of  Pennsylvania. . 


Mar^'land 
Yirglnia . . 


Total. 


1 

28 
10 


29 

30 

8 

20 


87 


130 


13 

7 


18 
13 
17 
17 


65 
2 


87 


11 


1 

41 
17 


47 
43 
25 
37 


152 


1 
36 
16 


47 
40 
25 
37 


149 


4 
1 


217  207     10 


10 


10 


2 
3 


2 
2 


4.2S0:  S.43» 
271.343  267. 4?9 
103,858     102,34) 


13 


13 


6 

51 
1 
4! 

r. 


i 


21 


449,663  389, 9» 

232.225'  236,409 

197,260  129, 3tM 

4!     15a.304{  157.403         ^ 

10     908,453  91^085    r^f'*^ 


311 :« 


S1.90f^      90.407 

:      i.«o 


aw 


Mil,  969, 8tsX312, 754 1.  »i  l« 
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CHABCOAL  AND  BITUMINOUS  COAL. 


States. 

1. 

si 

li 

o" 

6 

1 

•  •  *  • 

1 

St 
dS 

3 
3 

:  :        No.  of  stacks  blown 
*   :            oat  in  Jan.,  1875. 

Whole  No.  completed 
to  w        stacks  Dec.  31, 1874. 

a.-' 
.S.S 

s 

3 

4 

• 

i. 

at 

1 

No.  of  new  stacks  oom- 
^             pleted  in  1873. 

No.  of  new  stacks  com^ 
pleted  in  1878. 

No.  of  stacks  building 
in  1875. 

Na  of  stacks  project- 
ed in  1875. 

Make  of  pig-iron  in 
1878,  net  tons. 

Make  of  pig'iron   in 
1873,  net  tons. 

Make  of  pig-iron   in 
1874,  net  tons. 

Virginia 

•  3,400 

1.340 
3,400 

3,740 

1 

1 



Total 

4 

■  •  *  • 

5 

3,400 

BITUMINOUS  COAT  AND  COKE. 


Pepneylvania : 
Sbcnango  Valley 

16 

5 

13 

34 

16 

6 

19 

41 

4 

1 

1 

82 
11 
33 

75 

4 

31 
11 
32 

74 

4 

1 

2 

5 
4 

•  •  •  ■ 

9 

•  •  •  • 

1 
2 

1 
2 
4 

160. 18^ 
110,599 
117,234 

160,831 

I'M.  41  fl 

Anf>g-h«n  «•  Conntv » .  t 

158,789!    143,660 
111,014:      97  MR 

^Yfieellaneons  ....  -. ..- 

1 

1 
3 

1 
3       7 



Total  of  Pennay  Irania 

388,011 
12,079 

430,634 

397,147 

Htfrland 

2 

5.264 

7.209 

Virjjinia 

1 

1 

Ifonh  CarcdiBB 

'*•• 

GtoT^pa 

1 
3 
3 
8 

3 
17 
11 

31 

3 
3 

1 

1 

f5 

4 

4 

10 
38 
18 

1 
3 
3 
3 

•  •  •  * 

2 

1 
1 

1 

•  •  •  • 

5,516 

V«tViridni» 

3 

1 
3 

7 
11 

7 

85 

4 

7 
3 

8 

96 

1 

'"k 

1 

9 

•  ■  •  • 

~Ti 

1 

...^::: 

19.846 

27,697 

8,360 

■'2i,i66 

27,670 

26,734 

K^ntacky 

24.5^3 

Teaneasee............ 

1 
1 

1 

1 
2 
3 

1'      3 
5       3 

8,6021      11  543 

I 

Ohio: 
flanging  Bock.............. 

7 
28 
16 

3 

23,169 

200,785 

80,167 

88,601 
157,  888 
119, 042 

96,015 

MahoDing  VtkUey 

....'      1 
21      3 

5       5 

154,287 
151, 864 

"ii's 

8 

3:42,166 
11,632 

Total  of  Ohio 

S6 

7 

10 

3 

8 

177 

51 

6 

6 

304, 121 

305.531 

- 

Iniliana 

7 

10 

3 

to 

167 

2 

....       1 
2       1 

39,221 
78.627 
13,388 
55,.'i69 

32,486 

njlooia 

■  •  •  • 

3 

55,796 

795 

46,016 

37,946 

Miebtsan 

3,672 

Miii90uri  ..................... 

10 

2'      1 
141    M 

11      2 

86,724 

~l 

Total 

16     94 

946, 913 

933.  900     884. 87-2 

t  One  a  took  altered  from  charcoal 


J  One  stack  turn  down. 
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CHABCOAL. 


SUtes. 


Maine 

Vennont 

MasaaohaMtts  . 

Connectiout 

New  York 

Pennaylvania . . 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina . 

6eor|(ia 

Alabama 

Texas 

West  Virginia. . 

Kentucky 

Tennesaee 


Ohio: 
fianjcing  Rook 
Miscellaneous . 


Total  of  Ohio 


Indiana ... 
Michigan.. 
Wisconsin. 
Minnesota . 
Missouri  .. 
Oragon  .... 
Utah 


Total. 


I 

a? 

d 


II 

«p 


^  . 
c    . 

"a 


I 

7 
8 

18 
4 


1 
3 
4 

3 

9 

21 

10 

13{  21 
6 
8 
6 
6 
1 
2 
15 
7 


o 


P 

o 


2 

8 

11 


28 


28 


15 
4 


9 


1 
14 
7 
1 
3 


152 


145 


6 
6 


8 


8 


ll 


1 

2 

5 

10 

17 
39 
14 
34 

8 

8 

9 

12 

1 

4 

23 

18 


34 
3 


37 


1 
29 
11 

1 
11 

1 

1 


40|  297 


9 

"A 


i. 

e  o< 

d 


33 

§4 


37 


1 
28 
10 

■  ■  • 

9 
1 


a 
8  . 

ll 

.?  * 
O  d 

d 


1 

2i 

5 
10 
17 
391. 
14. 
32!      2 

Si  I 

1 .... 

41  1 
22,  1 
17       1 


282     17 


6 

e 

o22 


•  * 

6 


6 
2 


21 


S 


21 
1 


bs 

a 

5. a 


d 


^  a 

o 
d 


1 
1 


a  * 

p.e 

a 

94 


1 


2,<000 
12,820 
22.700 
19. 612 
45,033 
39.044 
21,  445 

1.073 


31 
1 

"2 
3 


a 
^  - 


780 
3.100, 
15^704' 
26,977 
99.329! 
45,854 
30.315; 
20,0751 
1,43£ 


si 


1  r»i 
It,  tit 

*).  -:• 

i*  • 

«  I" 

1  j4J 


2,945 

12,512 

619 

950 

39.699 

34,094 


7.501J 

2iA 
1,950, 

42,219j 
34,532, 


87,440 
tf,182 


95,622 


6 


86.616 
27,790 


3 

1 


45,569 


6       9     25]    500.363     S74,72l>:    ?:tM 


1001 


4.r 

31' 4»" 
37.  iT 


92, 363      <  •- 
8. 133       t*  <i 


Hsas 


113,4T:v    1**' 
38,^80.     fe-'^ 

'39,'536 


§  One  stack  abandoned  in  1874. 
ANTHKAOITB  COAL  AND  COKB. 


Wisconsin 

1 

2 

1 

3 

■  •  •  « 

3 
4 

3.... 
1  .... 

1 

37,  M6 

35.269:     S: 

Michigan ................ 

1 
1 

8.736       i 

1 

4 

4I.... 
1 

1 

Total 

37,246 

44,004      £ 

i"- 


RECAPITULATION. 


Charcoal 

Bitaminous  coal  and  ooke  . . . . 

Anthracite 

Anthracite  coal  and  coke . . . . . 

Pent  and  charcoal 

Chaiooal  and  bitnminons  coal. 


Total. 


152 

81 

130 

1 


3651 


145 

96 

87 

3 

1 

4 


336 


40 
11 
11 


2971  282! 


177 

217 

4 

1 

5 


167 
207I 

\ 

4 


17 
lOj 
10> 


21 1 
14 

13 

ll 


6 

20 

13 

1 

1 


62:117011  6651    38     SO,    41 


9 
16 
21 


25 
24 
14 


500.363^    S7i72»    5T^*" 

946.  913     93X  SOO-    N^  '• 

1, 369,  eia'l.  312, 754 1, 3ii  << 

37,246.      44.004     ^'^ 

S.4C0       A'( 


•) 


46     63  2, 854, 55e  2, 86B.  278^ '  *&  <>  • 


II  Two  furnaces,  not  incladed  here,  were  abandoned  in  1874. 
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Stock  of  pt^-iron  unsold  December  31, 1874. 


States  and  dUtricts. 


Xer  EngUnd^l  and  New  York. 
Kew  Jersey 


Pennsylrania : 

Charcoal 

Lehigh  Valley 

Schnjlkill 

Upper  Sueqnehanna 
Lower  Soaqaehanna 

SheDango 

Allegheny  Connty... 
Milcellaneoaa 


Tolal  tar  Pennsylrania 


Karrland 

Soatbem  Statoa. 
West  Vii^ia . . 

Kentucky 

Tenoeaaee 


Ohio: 

Hanging  Rock 

Kahoning  Valley. 
HiaeeUaneoas  .... 


Total  for  Ohio 


Xichij^aa  and  Indiana** 

niiiiols 

WiscoDsln .............. 

Miaaoarl 


Grand  total 


I 

o 

B 

5 


5 
5 


101,096 
37, 959 


98,791 
40,787 
19,868 
93,990 


105,436 


4,497 


948,988 


9 


a 
S 


9S 


87,650 
19  930 
15,591 


115, 471 


3.853 
1,008 
5,601 
8,080 
9.781 


11.450 
95,777 
11,959 


49,179 


8,796 
7,929 


11,500 


913, 498 


a  • 

•s 

h 

I" 


9,961 


9,981 


it 

.•A 

IS 


4 


10,680 


11,995 


11,995 


1,991 

17,9% 

870 

90,657 

93,765 


50,717 

io'ooe 


61,395 


53,558 


8,699 
38,764 


947,999 


.a 

II 

4  n 


£3 


96,448 


10,308 


10,308 


6,387 
17, 818 
9,500 
4,955 
1,990 


7.580 


7,580 


4.333 


439 
1,030 


89,318 


a 
3 


3 


138,994 
37,959 


91.533 
98,791 
40,787 
19,868 
99,990 
87,650 
19,930 
IS,  591 


949,440 


15,958 
39,049 
8,971 
39,999 
97,766 


69,747 
25,777 
99,560 


118, 084 


66,687 
7,999 
9.138 

51,994 


795, 784 


New  England  has  bat  one  anthracite  famaoe. 


**  Indiana  haa  but  one  charcoal  furnace. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 


JAPAN,  CHINA,  TURKESTAN,  INDIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  AND 

AUSTRALIA, 

TlIZ  IRON-ORES  AND  THK  8TKEL  OF  JaFAX  ;  JAPANESE  FURNACE  ;  CHINESE  EXUIBIT 
OF  IKOK-ORKS  AND  IRON  FROM  THE  MARINE  ARSENAL  AT  FOIJCHOW;  NATIVE  CAST- 
INGS FROM  TORKESTAN ;  IRON  AND  STEEL  OF  BRITISH  INDIA ;  INDIAN  COALS  ; 
NaHVE  furnace  and  METHODS  OF  PRODUCING  IRON  ;  WOOTZ  OR  INDIAN  STEEL  ; 
BCTTONS  AND  FORGED  INGOTS  OP ;  DEPOSITS  OF  IRON-ORB ;  NeW  ZEALAND ;  IlFRA- 

couBE  Iron  Company's  steel  bell. 

167.  The  ibon-obes  and  the  steel  of  Japan.— The  Japanese, 
\fho  have  entered  most  intelligently  into  the  true  spirit  of  the  exhibition, 
have  broaght  with  them  the  best  collection  of  their  minerals  yet  seen 
abroad.  In  this  collection  we  tind  their  iron-ores  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
iroD'Sand  from  the  beaches  of  the  volcanic  shores  of  Nipon  and  Tesso. 
Magnetic  and  limonite  ores  are  not  wanting,  bnt  the  disintegrated  sandy 
ore  is  most  used,  being  better  suited  than  the  massive  ores  to  their 
primitive  methods  of  manufacture.  Their  fuel  is  charcoal,  and  it  is 
piled,  together  with  the  ore,  in  small  quadrangular  furnaces  about  20 
feet  high.  The  blast  is  thrown  in  at  the  side  from  double  bellows,* 
worked  by  hand,  and  when  sufficient  ore  has  been  reduced  to  form  a 
bloom  an  opening  is  made  in  the  front  of  the  furnace,  and  the  mass  is 
pulled  out  and  forged  by  hand.  After  several  reheatings  and  forgings, 
Tougb  disks  of  iron  are  obtained,  which  are  cut  up  by  chisels  into  short 
strips  or  bars  ready  for  sale.  A  series  of  such  bars,  ranging  from  one 
to  two  feet  in  length,  are  in  the  collection. 

There  is  also  a  model  of  the  furnace  commonly  used.  It  has  a  square 
base  and  a  pyramidal  shaft,  with  an  opening  in  front  and  two  tuyere- 
holes  on  opposite  sides.  The  model  is  one-twentieth  of  the  size  of  the 
farnace,  and  from  this  the  dimensions  which  follow  are  taken :  Base,  10 
feet  square;  height,  5  feet  10  inches;  stack,  25  feet  high.  It  appears 
to  be  like  the  old  German  oven  or  ^^stuhl"  furnace,  in  which  blooms 
only  were  made  and  pig-iron  was  an  accidental  product.  The  bottom 
or  hearth  is  filled  with  charcoal  and  ashes,  then  the  stack  is  similarly 
lined.  A  square  opening  is  left  in  the  back  for  charging  the  ore  and 
fuel. 

About  the  year  1860  an  attempt  was  made  to  work  the  sand-ore  of 
Yesso  in  a  high  blast-furnace,  built  after  a  European  model,  by  Takeda, 
a  talented  Japanese  engineer,  bnt  it  was  abandoned  after  an  inspection 
and  report  to  the  government  by  the  writer  and  Mr.  Pumpelly.    Since 
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then,  near  Yamnkshinai,  on  Volcano  Bay,  small  famaces  have  been 
erected  for  making  blooms.  The  furnace  is  torn  down  in  front  upon  the 
completion  of  the  process  for  each  charge.  The  bloom  generally  weighs 
about  one-third  as  much  as  the  charge.* 

Magnetic  iron-ore  of  good  quality  exists  in  Nambu,  at  the  northern 
end  of  Nipon,  and  has  been  successfully  worked  by  Mr.  Ohosima. 

In  addition  to  the  bar-iron  a  great  many  samples  of  steel  were  shown. 
The  steel  is  peculiar,  and  the  precise  method  of  its  manufactare  is  not 
known.  It  is  in  irregular,  spongy,  or  cellular  masses,  looking  like  slag 
or  some  meteorites.  Although  sufficiently  brittle  to  be  broken  ap  into 
fragments,  as  desired  by  purchasers,  it  is  malleable,  and  may  be  wroaght 
into  bars.  The  quality  is  excellent.  Some  of  these  specimens  of  steel 
were  from  the  north  part  of  Ghoisiu,  or  near  it,  and  are  called  *<  mother  ot 
bar-steel ;"  others  are  from  Hakoni,  near  Fusi-no-yama  and  from  Oisio. 

168.  China. — ^The  short  and  roughly-forged  blooms  and  bars  of  iron 
sent  from  the  interior  of  China  show  that  methods  of  production  simi- 
lar to  those  of  Japan  prevail  there.  The  work  of  developing  the  vast 
deposits,  both  of  ore  and  of  coal,  which  that  country  is  known  to  pos- 
sess has  not  yet  commenced  on  a  large  scale  under  the  direction  of  for- 
eigners, bat  there  is  a  large  government  establishment  at  the  Foacbov 
marine  arsenal,  province  of  Foukien,  which  was  represented  in  an  inter- 
esting manner  in  the  Chinese  section.  At  this  establishment  the  uatire 
iron  product  of  Foukien  and  the  surrounding  country  is  worked  ap  into 
merchantable  bars  and  rods.  The  works  are  superintended  by  foreign- 
ers employed  by  the  government,  under  a  commission  from  Pekio,  Pros^ 
per  Gujal  director,  assisted  by  a  committee  of  four  maudarios  oi 
high  rank.  Some  2,500  Chinese  are  employed,  and  there  are  130  ofli 
cers  and  snperintendents.  The  list  includes  600  carpenters  and  marines 
800  workmen  and  apprentices,  500  laborers,  500  soldiers,  130  officers  and 
superintendents. 

This  establishment  sends  a  very  interesting  series  of  its  prodact.^ 
consisting  chiefly  of  forged  bars  and  rods  bent  and  broken  in  vmon^ 
ways  to  exhibit  the  quality,  and  all  of  which  show  a  high  degree  of  ex- 
cellence. The  greater  part  of  the  native  iron  is  delivered  to  the  work^ 
in  the  shape  of  small  blooms  weighing  only  four  or  five  pounds.  Tbe 
ore,  a  fine  black  sand,  like  old-fashioned  desk -sand,  is  a  mixture  of  ordi- 
nary quartz  river-sand  with  magnetic  iron-sand^  and  is  obtained  bj 
washing  the  river-sand,  which  sometimes  does  not  yield  over  1}  to  2  per 
cent,  of  ore.  Five  hundred  pounds  of  ore  yield,  in  their  mde  furnaces, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  impure  iron,  which,  by  reheating 
and  forging,  is  finally  reduced  to  only  eighty-three  pounds.  When  thes6 
rough  blooms  and  bars  are  combined  and  forged  into  commercial  bars 
the^  is  a  further  loss,  but  a  very  tough  and  fibrous  iron  is  obtained. 
A  very  considerable  quantity  of  old  iron  from  condemned  vessels,  wrecks, 
and  other  sources  is  obtained  at  the  sea-ports,  and  this  is  also  worked 

*  BlakistoD,  Joamey  in  Yeaso,  Jonr.  Geog.  Soo.,  1872, 13& 
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np  at  the  arsenal.  This  establishment  has  been  in  successful  operation 
since  October,  1867,  and  appears  to  be  giving  not  only  important  com- 
mercial results  but  to  be  educating  a  great  number  of  the  Chinese  in 
western  industrial  methods. 

169.  Central  Asia — ^Turkestan. — There  are  interesting  specimens 
of  native  castings  from  Turkestan,  made,  in  part  at  least,  according  tiO 
the  catalogue  published  by  the  imperial  Russian  commission,  by  melt- 
ing up  the  broken  and  disused  imported  iron  castings.  The  furnaces 
are  very  rude.  They  line  the  interior  of  a  cast-iron  pot  with  a  layer  of 
clay  1^  inches  thick  and  fill  it  with  charcoal,  lighted  at  the  bot- 
tom. A  blast  is  thrown  in  from  a  tuyere  just  above  the  edge  of  the 
vessel  and  is  directed  downward  toward  the  bottom.  The  charge  of 
cast  iron  is  piled  upon  the  charcoal  in  pieces  weighing  from  twenty  to 
Bixty  pounds.  Charcoal  and  more  iron  are  added,  as  needed,  until  the 
pot  is  filled  with  molten  iron.  The  slags  and  scoriaB  being  skimmed  off, 
the  iron  is  dipped  out  and  the  castings  are  made  in  moist  sand.  The 
blast  is  obtained  from  two  leather  sacks  fitted  with  valves  and  worked 
by  hand,  so  as  to  give  a  nearly  continuous  blast. 

BRITISH  INDIA. 

170.  The  iron  and  steel  products  of  British  India  are  shown  in  the 
Indian  collection,  where  we  find  a  great  variety  of  iron-ores  and  coals, 
one  variety  of  the  latter  giving  a  very  superior  coke  well  adapted  to  the 
production  of  iron.  Large  blocks  of  magnetic,  specular,  and  hematite 
ores  bear  witness  to  the  wealth  of  India  in  the  raw  material,  while  the 
diminutive  bars  and  hand-made  blooms  show  that  the  industry  of  iron 
has  not  made  progress  generally  beyond  the  primitive  methods. 

Through  the  labors  of  Dr.  Oldham  and  his  assistants  of  the  geological 
wirvey  of  India,  the  great  resources  of  that  country  in  ores  of  iron  have 
been  made  known.  Superior  magnetic  ore  exists  in  mountain  masses 
near  Salem  and  other  places.  Three  separate  attempts  have  been  made 
to  establish  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  India  on  a  large  scale,  and  con- 
siderable British  capital,  aided  by  the  government,  has  been  invested 
there,  but  up  to  this  time  without  adequate  success.  Nothing  has  been 
done  in  this  direction  for  several  years,  but  renewed  attention  is  being 
^ven  to  the  subject,  and  Mr.  Bauerman,  a  mining  engineer,  has  been 
^nt  out  from  England  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  mines,  with  a 
view  to  the  erection  of  iron  works  on  a  large  scale.  One  of  the  great 
difticnUies  want  of  proper  fuel — has  been  removed  by  the  discovery  of 
a  bed  of  good  coking  coal.  The  India  coals  belong  not  to  the  Carbonif- 
erons  but  to  the  Triassic  series,  and  are  allied,  in  their  nature  and  age, 
to  those  of  China. 

The  native  production  of  iron  is  confined  to  the  poorer  classes.  They 
make  plow-points,  spades,  &c.,  but  for  wagon-tires  they  prefer  foreign 
bars.  The  method  of  working  was  clearly  shown  by  a  very  interesting 
model  of  a  native  iron  furnace  and  its  surroundings,  showing  the  whole 
operation  of  smelting,  forging,  and  reheating.    The  ore  is  broken  up  by 
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hand  into  small  grains,  and  is  charged  into  a  low,  box-like  farnace,  aboat 
fonr  feet  high  and  three  feet  and  a  half  broad,  with  a  large  opening  at 
the  base  in  fh>nt.  On  each  end  there  is  a  box  fonr  feet  by  two  to  hold 
ore  and  fuel. 

The  blast  is  snppUed  by  bellows  made  of  sheep  or  goat  skin,  worked 
by  two  women,  and  the  bloom,  when  pnlled  out  of  the  fu^uiM^e,  is  chopped 
np  by  men  with  heavy  hatehet  shaped  hammers.  The  pieces  are  re- 
heated and  forged  out.  About  twelve  hours  are  required  to  each  charge 
and  the  product  is  abont  one-third  in  weight  of  the  ore  charged.  The 
ore  is  added  at  the  top  in  layers  with  charcoal. 

The  reheating  furnace  is  also  very  simple  and  primitive  in  its  con- 
struction, being  a  box  or  oven  abont  6  feet  long  and  i  feet  high,  bailt 
over  the  blooms  upon  the  ground.    The  blast  is  thrown  in  at  tbe  side. 

According  to  Dr.  Oldham,  ia  the  memoirs,  ■  also  on  exhibition,  tbe 
native  furnaces  range  in  height  3  to  6  feet,  with  an  interior  diameter  of 
from  9  inches  to  1  foot.  They  stand  abont  2  feet  wide  npon  the  gronnd, 
and  taper  npward,  the  back  part  more  than  the  front.  They  are  made 
of  red  clay,  mixed  with  sand.  The  linings  of  clay  last  only  three  or 
four  days.  An  excavation  about  a  foot  in  depth  is  made  for  a  heartli 
for  the  bloom.  The  opening  in  front  is  from  12  to  14  inches  high,  and 
is  closed  up  daring  the  operation.  The  blast  is  obtained  by  hand-power 
from  skin-bellowa,  and  the  tuyeres  are  made  of  bamboo  or  sbeet-irun 
covered  with  clay.  A  strong  heat,  varying  in  duration  from  two  and 
one-half  to  four  bonrs,  is  sufBcient  to  give  abloom.  AaojieQiDglstbeD 
made  in  front,  the  bloom  is  drawn  out,  and  while  hot  ia  cnt  into  two 
parts  by  ax -like  sledges.  The  usual  charge  is  abont  eighteen  poondg  of 
ore,  and  the  average  product,  with  four  men  at  each  furnace,  ia  thrw 
blooms  in  twelve  hours.  Such  blooms  are  reheated  several  times,  and 
hammered  aud  worked  into  rude  bars  abont  one  foot  long  and  two 
inches  wide.  Wootz  or  Indian  steel  is  prepared  from  snch  bars.f  In 
1860,  a  tax  amonnting  to  Ks.  1210-12-7  was  raised  on  775sucb  faniacef. 
while  in  1859,  938  furnaces  yielded  Es.  1451-1-7. 

171.  Wootz  OB  Indian  stbbl. — Of  equal,  if  not  greater,  interest,  is  ^ 


Fig.  65. 
series  of  specimens  of  the  famous  "  wootz"  or  Indian  steel.     It  is  cinci- 
ble  steel,  made  in  small  quantities,  aud  from  carefully-selected  materials 

'  Meuioini  Oeologioal  Survey  of  India,  iv,  li>5. 

I  See  EiD  iMMonDt  by  Ur.  Reatli,  Jonr.  Roy.  Aiiatio  Soc,  t. 
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The  small  clay  cracibles,  or  pots,  not  over  4  inches  high,  are  shown,  to- 
gether with  the  ^^ button"  as  it  remains  in  the  crucible  after  cooling. 
The  contents,  after  the  fusion,  are  not  poured  out  into  a  mold,  but  re- 
maio  undisturbed  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  .  These  buttons  weigh 
only  a  few  ounces,  and  are  interesting  from  the  peculiar  crystallization 
which  forms  in  the  mass,  and  shows  distinctly  by  fine  raised  radial 
lines  on  the  surface. 

Button  op  wootz. — These  buttons  are  malleable,  and  some  are 
shown  forged  out  into  small  square  bars  ready  for  market.  Care  is 
taken  to  leave  traces  of  the  crystalline  markings  at  one  end  of  the  bar. 
They  have  every  appearance  of  homogeneity,  but  a  sample  submitted 
to  tests  gives  evidence  of  a  different  condition.  The  bar  presented  to 
me  by  the  commissioners  (No.  131  of  Indian  catalogue)  has,  at  my  request, 
been  forged  or  drawn  out  at  the  Griswold  Bessemer  Steel  Works,  in 
Troy,  and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Holley,  who  reports  it 
drew  well  at  a  low  Bessemer  heat,  and  when  annealed  broke  off  short, 
when  cold,  and  would  not  bend  at  all  on  three  trials.  Fracture  fine. 
*'  The  ingot  is  apparently  full  of  cinder,  aud  is  hence  shaky  and  seamy." 
A  piece  drawn  to  a  cold  chisel,  and  tempered  as  usual,  did  not  stand 
well.  The  experiments  were  cai:efully  made,  and  the  steel  was  not 
overheated.  Evidently  the  ordinary  treatment  does  not  answer  for  this 
steel.  The  radial  crystallization  of  the  button  is  evidence  of  a  differ- 
ence of  composition  within  the  mass,  one  portion  being  apparently  more 
iasible  than  the  other.  When  drawn  out  this  gives  the  effect  of  in- 
cluded "  cinder." 

172.  Iron-ores  op  India. — There  are  vast  deposits  of  iron-ore  in 
Northern  India,  near  Kumarm  and  on  Nerbudda  River,  and  they  are 
geDerally  distributed  over  Northern  India,  but  usually  far  from  suitable 
fuel,  even  from  forests.  These  ores  are  the  magnetic  and  hematite, 
(«pecnlar.)  Of  the  Salem  iron  region,  **  Eunjamullay  ^  Oldham  (iv, 
157,)  says  they  are  close  to  railway  lines,  in  gneissic  rocks,  forming  a 
moantain.  There  are  three  principal  beds  of  magnetic  iron-ore,  besides 
two  others  that  crop  to  alimited  extent.  The  two  lower  beds  form  con- 
^picaoas  outcrops,  and  average  say  50  feet  in  thickness,  each.  There 
are  vast  quantities  of  d&)ri%  all  about  the  mountain  extending  for  one 
or  two  miles.  The  yield  of  the  Porto  Novo  Company's  furnace,  aX;  Bey- 
poor,  was  about  55  per  cent,  of  pig-iron,  requiring  13J  tons  of  coal  for 
each  ton  of  pig-iron  obtained. 

IxDiA  COAL. — There  is  only  one  good  coking  coal  known  in  India  at 
present.  It  is  from  Sauktoria  colliery,  Hanignuj  coal-field,  Lower  Ben- 
gal, and  gives  from  74  to  76  per  cent,  of  good  coke,  a  large  specimen  of 
'^'hiih,  nearly  two  feet  long,  is  shown  with  the  other  minerals  of  India. 
This  field  is  considered  to  be  the  chief  coal-field  of  India,  and  is  prob- 
ably Lower  Oolite  or  Triassic  in  age.  There  are  many  different  beds, 
aud  it  is  singular  that  some  of  them  do  not  give  a  coking  coal.  The 
production  (1873)  is  now  nearly  484,643  tons  annually,  aud  it  is  increas- 
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ing.  The  mines  are  all  worked  with  ancovered  lamps.  "So  Carbonifer- 
ous coal  is  known  in  India,  bat  it  is  supposed  that  there  may  be  some 
in  Barmah. 

New  Zealand. — The  New  Zealand  court  of  the  Exhibition  containeil 
a  variety  of  specimens  of  magnetic,  specular,  and  limonite  ores,  sent  by 
the  Colonial  Museum.  Among  these  the  following  may  be  noted: 
Magnetic  iron-ore  from  Dun  Mountain,  Nelson,  forming  a  vein  16  inches 
thick  in  serpentinons  strata,  also  from  Otago  in  mica  schists.  Specular 
ore  (hematite)  from  the  same  localities,  in  regular  veins  in  greenstone, 
(at  Dun  Mountain,)  and  in  a  6-foot  vein  at  Shotover,  Otago.  The  black- 
iron  sand  from  the  beach  at  Taranaki  was  also  represented,  together 
with  blooms  and  ingots,  and  bars  of  titanic  steel  and  of  workable  steel. 
The  ingot  is  a  spongy,  porous  mass  internally,  but  is  compact  at  the 
surface  and  edges.  The  bar  of  crude  titanic  steel  is  16  by  1^  bv  i 
inches. 

The  Ilfracombe  Iron  Company  exhibited  a  bell  of  fine  tone,  cast  from 
the  steel  made  by  the  company. 
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171  The  Austrian  section  contains  examples  of  saccessfal  forging  of 
intricate  objects  of  large  size  in  iron  and  steel,  by  Mr.  Haswell,  engineer 
of  tbe  Imperial  State  Railway  Works,  at  Vienna.  The  objects  shown 
are  chiefly  axle-box  frames,  cross-heads  for  locomotive  pistons,  link-bars, 
&c.,  and  have  been  sliced  longitudinally  and  then  etched  with  acid  so 
as  to  develop  the  grain  or  fiber  and  show  its  flow  in  the  mold  and  gen- 
eral conformity  to  the  shape  of  the  object. 

175.  This  method  of  forging,  known  as  ^^  Haswell's  system,"  has  been 
carried  by  him  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection,  and  is  used  in  Vienna 
with  great  economy,  while  it  gives  results  superior  to  those  obtained  by 
the  ordinary  methods.  It  consists  essentially  in  forcing  or  pressing 
iron  or  steel,  while  at  a  welding  heat,  into  suitable  molds  by  means  of 
the  hydraulic  press,  carrying  a  follower  or  '^  stamp''  upon  the  end  of  the 
piston.  Both  the  mold  and  the  stamp  are  used  cold.  Ingots  or  bars 
may  be  similarly  forged  or  drawn  down  without  a  mold  upon  an  anvil, 
without  ^ving  any  blow  or  shock,  as  there  is  of  necessity  when  heavy 
steam-hammers  are  used. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Haswell  I  was  admitted  to  the  works,  and 
shown  the  operation  of  the  two  powerful  hydraulic  presses  upon  both 
ingots  and  parts  of  locomotives. 

The  small  press  with  an  18-inch  piston  gives  600  tons  pressure,  and 
the  large  press  with  a  piston  24  inches  in  diameter  gives  1,200  tons 
pressure.    The  pressure  in  the  pumps  is  600  atmospheres. 

^  soft  Bessemer-steel  ingot,  weighing  2,030  pounds,  was  forged  under 
the  large  press,  and  yielded  noiselessly  to  the  pressure  as  if  it  had  been 
piUty  or  soft  cheese.  As  the  piston-head  descends,  the  metal  is  forced 
each  way,  and  the  pressure  visibly  extends  to  the  very  center  of  the 
mass,  as  sbowu  by  the  movements  of  the  lines  of  scale  at  the  sides. 
The  ends  of  the  ingot  are  bulged  out  at  the  center,  and  not  drawn  over 
at  the  surface,  as  is  often  the  case  with  hammer-forging,  which,  com- 
pared with  hydraulic-press  forging,  seems  very  superficial.  Under  the 
17  1 
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press,  the  whole  mass  of  the  ingot  is  affected.  One  great  advantage'of 
this  method  is  the  avoidance  of  great  shocks,  attendant  upon  the  use  of 
ponderoas  steam-hammers. 

17G.  In  forging  intricate  pieces,  the  molds  are  so  made  that  they 
can  be  taken  apart,  and  are  held  during  the  forging  by  strong  bands. 
The  follower,  or  stamp,  is  made  of  cast  iron.  The  inside  of  the  mold  is 
oiled  with  old  grease  from  railway-boxes.  A  lump  of  white-hot  steel  of 
the  proper  weight  is  thrown  in ;  the  stamp  descends  upon  it  and  forces 
the  metal  into  every  recess  and  angle  of  the  mold.  Any  excess  of 
metal  rises  at  the  sides  of  the  stamp,  and  is  cut  off  when  cold.  Sacli 
forgings  are  alike  in  size  and  weight,  and,  of  coarse,  require  much  less 
trimming  and  fitting  to  bring  them  into  shape  for  fiuishing.  Care  U 
required,  of  coarse,  to  get  the  right  quantity  of  metal,  to  avoid  a  den- 
ciency  or  an  excess. 

The  method  is  successfully  applied  to  the  manufactnre  of  car-wheels, 
the  spokes  and  parts  of  the  hub  being  forged  in  o  ne  piece,  together 
with  the  crank-pin.  Boiler-heads  are  made  under  the  press  in  t^o 
heats.  They  are  forced  through  a  ring,  and  come  out  very  true  and  per- 
fect in  form. 

177.  The  importance  of  this  method  of  manufacture  to  the  iudustrles 
of  the  Cnited  States  jastlfies  more  than  this  brief  notice,  ami  as  Mr. 
Haswell  fav^ored  me  with  au  illustrated  copy  of  his  descriptive  brochun 
published  in  Germau  in  Vienna,  I  have  had  it  translated  and  abrid^^^^l 
for  this  report,  and  append  it.* 

MANUFACTURE   OF   PAETS   OF   LOCOMOTIVES  BY  PSESSUCH. 

By  Robert  Lane  Haswell. 

[Translation.] 

Forging  by  the  action  of  HaswelPs  patent  hydraulic-press,  which  was 
for  the  first  time  attempted  in  the  machine-shops  of  the  Austrian  States 
Euilroad  Company,  in  1861,  has  since  been  so  materially  improved,  tba: 
at  the  present  time  there  are  but  few  parts  of  a  locomotive  which  ran 
not  be  made  by  this  method. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  process  is  essentially  identical  with  the  com- 
mon  process  of  swaging  with  the  steam-ham iher,  but  to  the  eIo<e 
observer  it  is  evident  that  Ilaswell's  system  greatly  excels,  since  the 
pieces  made  by  it  are  much  more  perfectly  shaped,  and  by  it  it  is  pos- 
sible to  press  out  such  pieces  or  parts  which  could  not  be  hammered  oa: 
with  the  swage-hammer;  and  further,  this  process  is  much  more  eooa^^m 
leal ;  renders  it  possible  to  produce  those  parts  of  a  locomotive  which 
hitherto  have  been  made  of  two  or  more  pieces  in  one  piece ;  and  lastlvi 
there  is  a  great  saving  of  time  and  therefore  of  money. 

^*  Fabrication  voa  Locoiuotiv-Bestaudtheileu  durcli  Proasen  systeiu  HasweU.  V«i3 
Robert  Lane  Haawoll.  Mit  5  Tafela.  Wien,  1873.  (Separa^Abdruok  aas  der  Z*-i:- 
schrift  dcsj  osterreicbischea  Ingeaieur-  uud  Arcbitekteu-Vereiues,  XIL  a.  XV.  Hci:. 

IS7-2.) 
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Some  pieces  which  were  made  by  this  process  at  the  works  of  the 
States  Railroad  Company,  and  which  were  exhibited  at  Paris  iu  1867, 
were  so  complete  that  they  were  taken  for  cast  iron  by  Freuch  and 
English  engiueers,  and  it  is  a  thiag  of  great  importance  that  a  great 
Qiaoy  complicated  pieces  can  be  made  by  this  process  at  the  same  cost 
as  castingF. 

The  quality  of  the  work  produced  by  this  process,  we  may  say,  is  of 
the  very  best,  in  couseqaence  of  the  immense  pressure  brought  to  bear 
QpoQ  the  material,  and  the  process  is  particularly  valuable  for  making 
articles  out  of  Bessemer  steel,  since  a  steady  pressure  is  much  better 
adapted  to  this  material  than  hammering.  The  many  experiments 
which  have  been  made  have  been  so  successful  that  we  are  justified  in 
making  the  assertion  that  very  soon  no  other  process  of  forging  will  be 
employed.  The  most  profitable  application  of  this  process  is,  without 
doubt,  found  in  the  mannfacture  of  the  more  complicated  forms.  Borsig 
and  Schwartzkopff,  at  Berlin,  have  two  patent  Haswell  presses,  one  of 
24,000  cwt.,  and  another  of  60,000  cwt.  At  Niederbronn,  a  press  of  24,000 
cwt.  is  building,  and  in  England  two  are  now  in  operation. 

Every  one  who  has  anything  to  do  with  the  building  of  locomotives 
knows  how  difficult  it  is,  how  long  it  takes,  and  what  great  expense  is 
involved ;  therefore,  convinced  of  the  immense  advantage  of  this  method, 
I  have  decided  to  describe  in  detail  the  exact  processes  which  are  em- 
ployed in  the  Imperial  States  Railway  Locomotive  shops,  under  the 
special  direction  of  the  patentee,  Mr.  John  Haswell,  hoping  thereby  to 
show  to  others  the  advantage,  and  to  hasten  the  introduction  of  a  sys- 
tem of  forging  which  is  not  so  commonly  understood  as  it  deserves 
to  be. 

178.  The  Hydeaulic  Press. — The  press  used  in  tlie  manufacture  of 
the  pieces  here  treated  of  has  a  power  of  15,000  cwt.,  and  a  stroke 
of  20  inches.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  such  an  apparatus  is  cheaper 
than  a  steam-han&mer,  since  no  such  heavy  foundations  are  required; 
and  it  is  therefore  more  suitable  for  small  establishments. 

170.  Wroughtibon  cross-heads. — In  the  manufacture,  under  the 
press,  of  locomotive  cross-heads,  the  masses  of  iron  to  be  pressed  out  are 
made  in  the  usual  manner  by  forging  together  refuse  pieces  of  scrap 
and  sheet  iron.  The  weight  of  a  bloom  to  make  six  cross-heads  is  13  cwt 
These  blooms  are  hammered  out,  under  a  steam-hammer  of  80  cwt., 
to  a  length  of  about  7  feet,  a  breadth  of  11  inches,  and  a  thickness  of 
7  inches.  The  bloom  is  then  cut  into  six  equal  parts,  and  the  pieces 
cat  down  till  they  weigh  about  190  or  195  pounds  each,  and  will  easily 
go  into  the  mold. 

The  pieces  are  placed  in  a  common  heating-furnace  while  still  warm. 
The  pressing  is  done  at  a  single  stroke,  in  the  cast-iron  mold  placed 
upon  the  bed  of  the  press.    See  Fig.  111. 

The  mold,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  consists  of  two  parts,  the  upper 
and  lower,  a  and  h,  which  are  inclosed  in  the  wrought-iron  blocks  d.    The 
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form  of  the  cross-head  is  impreaaed  into  the  upper  part,  and  io  tlie 
lower'part,  b,  the  form  of  the  rest  of  the  cross-head  is  made  by  the  coni- 
cal ,side  pieces  c  c.  These  pieces  are  so  made  as  to  permit  of  their  re- 
moval from  the  mold  with  the  cross-head.  The  disk  /  deterniiaes  tUe 
height  of  the  shoulder  for  the  piston-rod,  and  can  be  made  thicket  ot 
thinner  as  desired.  The  disk/,  also  the  side  pieces  c  c,  are  pat  into  the 
lower  mold  from  above  before  the  parts  a  and  b  are  put  together.  G  is 
the  die  which  13  fastened  to  the  bead  of  the  press,  and  which  closes  ap 
the  mold  at  A  A  as  faras  thecanalsp  p,  (which  must  be  kept  open  fo: 


Fia.        — Haawell'ii  press,  vertical  sectioD. 

the  exit  of  the  air,)  where  it  meets  the  prolonged  side  of  the  cross-head. 
The  die  G  consists  of  two  parts,  g  g,  of  which  the  upper  part  is  laaile  of 
cast  iron,  but  the  lower  part  must  be  made  of  cast  steel,  on  acconnt  <i 
its  rapid  destruction  by  burning  off.  The  two  bed  plates,  g  q,  limit  the 
stroke  of  the  press,  and  consequently  the  thickness  and  height  of  il*| 
cross-head.  The  mold  rests  upon  a  bed-plat«,  o  o,  (upon  the  height  of 
which  depends  the  length  of  stroke  of  the  press,)  and  this  bed-plate  is 
placed  upon  a  slide  to  permit  of  its  being  moved  to  the  right  ortoibe 
left  from  under  the  press.  After  the  mold  has  been  placed  in  the  rigiit 
position  beneath  the  die,  the  props  are  adjusted  to  keep  it  in  its  \>raf^ 
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place  daring  the  operation  of  pressing  and  the  inside  is  greased  to  facili- 
tate the  removal  of  the  pressed  piece. 

*  The  iron  to  be  pressed  must  be  at  a  strong  welding  heat  when  placed 
in  the  mold,  and  one  single  pressare  then  produces  the  cross-head.  To 
take  the  finished  cross-head  from  the  mold,  there  are  on  the  outside  of 
the  upper  part  two  strong  iron  hooks,  u  te,  by  which  it  is  fastened  to  the 
head  of  the  press  at  m  m  with  chains  after  the  removal  of  the  props. 
The  side  pieces  e  c,  as  shown  in  Fig.  112,  start  from  the  lower  mold 
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Fig.  112.— Haa well's  press. 
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when  the  upper  mold  is  drawn  up,  and  are  separated  from  the  cross- 
bead  by  a  gentle  stroke  of  the  hammer.  The  lower  mold  is  then  re- 
moved from  beneath  the  press  by  means  of  the  fore-mentioned  slide,  (see 
Fig.  Ill,)  and  the  upper  mold  put  upon  the  foundation  frame  b  6,  which 
comes  to  stand  in  place  of  the  former  mold.  The  chains  are  now  re- 
moved, the  die  O  raised  out  of  the  mold  as  shown  in  figure  112;  the 
pieces  g  g^  which  fit  inthe  mold  on  the  side  of  the  die  at  Z,  are  placed 
in  iM>sitiou  against  the  top  of  the  cross-head,  and  then,  by  a  gentle  pres- 
sure, the  finished  cross-head  is  forced  out  of  the  mold. 

General  remarks.-^ln  the  manufacture  of  cross-heads,  bed-plates,  jour- 
nal boxes,  and  all  such  parts  as  must  be  made  in  a  closed  space,  the 
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weight  of  the  piece  whicli  is  to  be  pressed  must  be  exact,  as  this  is  the 
most  certain  way  to  insure  the  right  dimensions.  The  piece  mast  more 
over  have  but  little  play-room  in  the  mold,  as  the  process  of  pressing  is 
very  rapid,  and  the  product  might  be  uneven  if  permitted  to  move  dar- 
ing the  pressing.  Immediately  before  pressing  it  is  a  good  rule  to  throw 
in  a  few  handfulls  of  hard  coal-dust  upon  the  white  hot  piece  in  the 
mold.  This  produces  gas,  which  explodes  on  raising  the  die,  and  there- 
by tends  to  loosen  the  pressed  piece  in  the  mold. 

Two  furnaces,  one  for  the  hammer  and  one  for  the  press,  will  produce 
from  25  to  30  cross-heads  In  ten  hours. 

The  cost  of  cross-heads  made  by  this  process  is  about  ten  fldrius  per 
hundred- weight. 

180.  WBOuaHTiBON  JOURNAL-BOXES. — En  the  manufacture  of  jour- 
nal boxes  of  wrought  iron,  the  forging  of  the  blooms,  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  previous  case,  is  done  under  the  steam  hammer.  A 
bloom  of  the  weight  requisite  for  four  journal-boxes  (450  pounds]  is 
hammered  out  to  a  length  of  3  feet  4  inches,  a  width  of  9^  inches,  and 
thickness  of  5  inches.  The  bloom  is  cut  into  four  pieces,  and  each  piece 
planed  down  to  a  weight  of  107  pounds,  and,  while  still  warm,  are  pat 
into  the  heating-furnace.  Commonly  two  furnaces  are  employed,  oae 
for  the  hammer  and  one  for  the  press.  The  mold  is  of  the  same  general 
character  as  the  one  for  cross-heads ;  the  side  pieces  c  c  in  this  case  bein^ 
made  so  as  to  make  the  grease-boxes,  and  other  changes  being  made  to 
suit  the  case.  The  mani{>ulation  is  also  the  same.  The  journals  are 
taken  out  by  raising  the  upper  mold,  removing  the  lower,  and  pressing: 
them  out  as  before,  with  the  same  precautious. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  process  is  that,  under  the  great  pressare 
which  is  produced,  the  iron  enters  all  thie  parts  of  the  mold,  and  a  grain 
is  made  which  follows  the  contour  of  the  pieces,  which  are  therefore 
much  stronger. 

In  Figs.  107  and  103  is  shown  the  grain  of  the  iron  in  a  journal-box  auJ 
cross-head  made  in  this  manner.  This  grain  is  brought  out  so  as  to  be 
easily  seen  by  treating  the  sections  of  the  pieces  with  acid  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  shows  how  compact  the  iron  of  the  pieces  must  be. 

181.  LiNKMOTiON  SLiDiNG-BLOCKS. — The  manufacture  of  objects 
with  annular  openings  is  well  illustrated  in  the  production  by  pressare 
out  of  wrought  iron  of  the  sliding  block  which  is  attached  to  the  link  in 
locomotive  engines. 

Pig.  113  shows  a  sliding-block  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  connected 
with  the  link.  Fig.  114  is  a  front  view  of  the  same  without  thehnk. 
It  is  customary,  for  the  sake  of  economy  and  convenience,  to  make  ttro 
at  once,  and  then  to  cut  them  in  two.  In  Figs.  114  and  135,  page:273» 
these  complete  double  sUdinghhcks  are  seen  as  they  come  from  the 
press.  The  bearing  points  get  in  this  way  the  theoretically  correct 
grain,  as  is  seen  in  Fig.  109.  The  piece  is,  moreover,  so  correctly  fash- 
ioned as  to  leave  little  to  do  after  the  pressing. 
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Method  of  manufacture, — The  bloom  is  composed  of  about  525  poiinds 
of  scrap-iron,  whicb,  as  before,  is  bammered  jout,  cut  iuto  four  pieces,  and 
heated  in  the  beating-funiace. 


7  ''Sn 


Fig.  113.— Sliding-block  and  link. 

In  Fig:-  115  a  view  of  the  mold  is  given  in  its  position  after  the  press- 
ing, but  before  the  punching.  It  consists  of  the  upper  part  A,  (Figs.  115 
and  116,)wbicb  rests  upon  the  lower  part  B  at  the  point  d;  of  the  side- 
piecea  u  u  and  /,  which  give  shape  to  the  sliding-blocJc ;  and,  lastly,  of 
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Fio.  114. — Front  of  sliding-block. 


Fig.  114a. — Double  eliding-blocks. 

the  die  C,  (Fig.  115.)  The  side-pieces  /  and  u  n  are  placed  in  the  lower 
mold  before  the  upper  one  is  placed  upon  it.  The  side-piece  /  is  beld 
in  position  by  the  prop  or  wedge  n,  (Fig.  115.)  This  piece  serves  in  the 
sbapiDg  of  the  piece,  but  is  removed  when  the  piece  is  punched. 

Aftertbemoldi8pnttogether,asrepresented  in  Fig.115,  andtbeproper 
wedging  «m<^  propping  done,  the  piece  of  metal  to  be  pressed  is  put  in, 
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Fig.  116.— Mold  for  sliiling-bluck. 


Fio.  I16a.— Upper  part  of  mold. 


Pig.  llU.~Sectioii  on  k  e  withont/. 
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Fig.  116e.— Stamp  or  die. 
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Fig.  116/.— Plan  of  the  die. 


Fig.  116j^.— Side  view  of  the  pnnch. 


Fig.  117.— Top  view  of  pnnch. 
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after  lieiog  beated,  ns  before  mcDtioDed.  At  a  single  Btroke  tlie  piece  is 
pressed.  The  die  C  i8  tlien  raised,  the  side-piece  /  is  removed  by  sim- 
ply kDOcking  away  tbe  prop  n.  The  punch  P  (Figs.  117  and  ITS)  ia 
now  placed  in  tbe  impressioD  already  made  by  tbe  die  C,  aad  pressed 
throngh.  The  wedges  (ind  props  are  then  removed,  tbe  npper  part  ele- 
vated away  from  the  lower,  and  then  let  down  upon  it  a^in  after  lay- 
ing some  blocks  between  the  two.  ^he  stamp  Q  (Fig.  119)  is  tbeo 
placed  upon  tbe  piece,  and  a  gentle  pressare  frees  it  from  tbe  mold. 
Tbe  piece  is  tbcu  sawn  in  two  and  finished.    By  employing  two  far- 


Fig.  118.— Side  view.  Fig.  119.— StaD)[i. 

naces,  from  twenty  to  thirty  of  these  sliding-blocka  can  be  made  in  ten 
bonra.    Figures  134  to  138,  page  273,  further  illnstrate  the  process. 

182.  Cylikdeb-iieaqh. — Themanufactoreofcylinder-beadsof  wrouglit 
iron  bj  pressing  is  very  similar  to  tbe  forging  of  the  same  with  steam- 
hammers,  by  swaging,  but  the  difference  in  the  expense  of  manufacture 
is  very  considerable. 


The  bloom  is  made  as  before  described,  260  pounds  being  reqmre6  fbr 
one  bead.    This  piece  is  hammered  under  a  steam-hammer  of  30  boodred- 
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weight  until  it  lias  a  tbickness  of  4^  incbes  aud  a  diameter  of  17  inches. 
Fonr pieces  are  placed  in  the  lieatiug-farnace  at  a  time. 

The  cast-iron  mold  in  whieb  it  is  pressed  is  represented  in  Fig.  120. 
It  consists  of  two  parts,  A  and  B,  and  the  stamp  C.  Fig.  120  shows 
the  mold  as  it  appears  when  the  cylindor-head  is  pressed,  but  not  yet 
panched.  EB  represents  the  piece  as  placed  io  the  mold  before  press- 
Jog.  AAis&  block  of  cast  steelfiwhich  is  pnt  in  the  bottom  of  the 
mold  so  as  to  give  a  harder  edge,  which  will  better  resist  when  the  hole 
is  subsequently  punched. 

After  the  cylinder-end  is  shaped,  the  die  G  is  raised  and  the  ring  nn, 
Fig.  121,  is  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  piece  to  prevent  it  from  splitting ; 


Iben  the  punch,  of  2  inches  in  diameter,  is  placed  in  the  impression  made 
b,v  the  die  and  then  pressed  through. 

The  piece  is  separated  from  the  mold  as  in  the  case  last  described. 

From  20  to  25  of  these  pieces  can  be  made  in  ten  hours,  with  two  fur- 
naces, one  for  the  hammer  and  one  for  the  press.  Another  moldwonld, 
of  coarse,  double  the  production. 

183.  LOOOSIOTIVE- WHEELS  IN  SOLID  SEa»ENT3  BY  PBESSUBE. — The 

manufacture  of  the  parts  of  wheels  by  the  process  of  prcssare  enables 
tbe  manafactnrer  to  make  segments  with  two  or  three  spokes;  and  this 
process,  in  point  of  economy,  strength,  and  beauty  of  product,  has  great 
advantages  over  the  ordinary  methods.  A  wheel  with  ten  spokes,  when 
made  by  tbe  common  methods,  consists  of  twelve  pieces;  but  when  made 
by  this  process  it  is  composed  of  but  four  pieces.  We  will  give  here 
only  a  description  of  tbe  manufacture  of  the  most  complicated  part  of 


tiie  wheel ;  that  is  the  part  with  the  crank-pin,  as  the  other  parts  are 
made  by  a  simpler  repetition  of  the  same  process, 

Tlie  manufacture  of  tiie  segment  of  a  tcheel  from  wrought  iron. — ^The 
bloom  is  made  in  the  ordinary  way,  from  scrap-iron,  and  has  a  weight  of 
250  pounils. 
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The  bloom  is  forced  under  a  steam-hammer  (60  cwt.)  into  a  parallelo- 
pipedoD  16  inches  long,  IL  inches  high,  and  7  inches  wide.  While  still 
warm  it  is  put  into  the  heating-furnace,  and  when  very  hot.  ia  forged 
with  the  steam-hammer  into  the  form  shown  iu  Fig.  122.  The  piece  is 
then  replaced  in  the  heating-furnace  preparatory  to  pressing. 


1. 12U. — Vertical  eectioD  throngb  mold. 


The  piece  is  pressed  in  the  cast  iron  mold,  (Figs.  123-125.)     This  con- 
sists of  the  upper  mold  A,  the  lower  mold  B,  and  the  die  C. 
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The  pODCh  d,  which  is  seen  in  the  lower  mold,  is  kept  in  positioa. 
b;  a  brace.  The  outline  of  the  die  C  is  like  that  of  the  bottom  of  the 
mold,  bnt  with  the  additioo  of  the  sboalder  /,  which  makes  an  impres- 


FlG.  1!6. — Wbeel-Begment  in  press. 


Fia.  1E7,— ViTlicnl  Bcction  throagb  prejs  and  mold. 
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sioQ  to  guide  the  subsequent  perforutioa.  The  mold  stands  on  a  bed- 
plate, O,  (Fig.  120,)  ou  which  it  can  slide  either  to  the  right  or  left  u 
desired. 

When  the  mold  is  fixed  iu  the  proper  position,  and  the  braces  11  are 
fixed  BO  as  to  hold  it  there,and  the  mold  thoroughly  greased  to  facilitate 
the  removal  of  the  form,  the  piece  (Fig.  122)  is  placed  in  the  mold,  being 
from  the  heating  furnace  at  a  strong  weliling-heat.  5Tow  follows  quickly 
the  action  of  the  press,  by  which  the 'piece  is  shaped  as  showa  in  Fig. 
123.  The  die  0  is  now  raised,  and  a  punch  corresponding  in  shape  to 
the  piece  d  in  the  lower  muld  is  placed  upon  the  impression  made  at 
/,  The  piece  d  is  then  removed  by  knocking  away  the  brace,  and  tbe 
piece  is  perforated,  thus  forming  tbe  spokes.     By  a  similar  proce:^  tbe 


FiU.  128.— Sectiou  tbrongh  mold. 

hub  is  formed.  Tbe  piece  is  removed  from  the  mold  by  the  same  gen- 
eral process  before  described,  by  raising  the  upper  part  of  tlie  mold  and 
gently  forcing  the  piece  out. 

With  two  furnaces  twenty-four  pieces  are  produced   in   ten  hours. 

The  expense  is  from  30  to  35  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  forgiug  the  same 
under  a  steam-hammer. 

The  making  of  smaller  wheels  in  one  solid  piece  is,  of  course,  only  a 
repetition  of  the  process  of  making  segments.  The  whole  wheel  is  first 
pressed  and  the  spokes  iudeuted,  and  the  icterspaces  afterward  puncht^l 
out.  It  may  appear  that  there  is  a  great  waste  of  material  iu  the  process 
of  pressing;  but  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  every  scrap  is  again  n^l, 
and  therefore  no  objection  of  this  kind  can  be  urged  against  this  verj' 
important  process.  Figs.  128-130,  inclusive,  further  illustrate  this  pro- 
cess. 

184.  LOCOMOTIVE-CEANKS  OF  -WEOUGHT  IRON.— The  bloom  made  in 
the  same  manner  is  forged  into  the  shape  represented  iu   Fig.  l^i.  . 
It  is  then  reheated  in  a  furnace  that  will  hold  three  such  pieces  of  from 
340  to  450  pounds  each.     The  mold  is  shown  iu  Pig.  132. 

Tbe  pressing  is  quite  simple.  After  the  mold  is  braced,  the  shape-l 
and  heated  piece  is  put  in  and  receives  the  pressure.  It  will  be  easy  lo 
see  that  the  iron  is  forced  to  flow  into  the  die  for  the  formation  of  tbe 
piu,  as  also  the  other  parts  of  tbe  mold.  This  flow  aecesaarily  creates  a 
fiber  which  will  run  parallel  with  the  pin,  and  will  therefore  be  theoreli- 
cally  correct.  The  same  will  be  the  case  with  the  body  of  the  crank 
and  tbe  shoulder  fur  the  axle,  since  the  crank  is  made  considerably 
shorter  than  the  mold.     After  pressing  the  crank  a  punch  is  placed  on 
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the  indentatiou  at  g  aud  pressed  tlirough  after  reiDOviDg  the  piece  /from 
ander  the  mold. 

Twenty  cranks  can  be  produced  in  ten  hours,  at  from  13  to  14  per 
cent,  of  the  cost  of  cranks  forged  ander  the  steam-hammer. 


Fiw.  129.— Lower  die. 


Fio.  130.-~View  of  die  from  l>enealh. 
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Fig.  131.— Locomotive- crank,  first  stage. 


FlO.  133.— Vertical  section  through  mold. 
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Fia.  134.— Hold  forBliding- 
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Fio.  U5.— Plan  of  lover  part  of  mold. 


FlO.  136.— SeotioD  through  mold. 
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Fia.  137.— Section  of  mold  and  die. 
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FiQ.  138. — PUn  BhoiriDg  put  of  mold. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


IRON  AS  A  MATERIAL  FOR  ART- WORK. 

Numerous  examples  in  the  exhibition  of  the  use  of  iron  in  artistic  manufac- 
tures ;  Iron  castings  ;  Forged  railings  and  gates  ;  Damascened  work  of 
Spain;  Repouss^  work,  Elcho  Shield;  English-made  gates  and  railings; 
Cast-iron  reproductions  of  art-objects;  Ilsbndburq  fo under y;  Molding- 
sand  ;  Quality  of  the  iron  used  ;  Proper  selections  and  mixtures. 

185.  This  report  would  be  deficient  to  a  greater  degree  without  at 
least  a  passing  notice  of  the  wealth  of  examples  throughout  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  use  of  iron  in  artistic  manufactures.  We  find  it  in  almost 
every  section,  either  cast  or  wrought,  in  wire  or  in  burnished  steel.  In 
the  form  of  castings,  we  have  the  groups  of  life-size  figures  of  men  and 
animals,  the  exquisite  bas-reliefs  and  reproductions  of  medisev^al  armor, 
and  of  the  patiently  executed  repoussi  work  of  gifted  sculptors,  sent  by 
the  llsenbnrg  foundery,  in  the  Harz. 

For  fbrgiogs  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  splendid  gilded  gratings  fill- 
iDg  the  spaces  between  the  columns  of  the  rotunda ;  to  the  entrance - 
gates  of  the  jury  pavilion ;  to  the  gates  and  railings  inclosing  the  house 
and  grounds  of  the  British  commission ;  to  the  examples  of  mediseval 
gates  in  the  British  section ;  to  gates  and  floriated  ornaments  in  the  Bel- 
gian and  Italian  sections  ]  and,  finally,  the  railings  of  the  Russian  court. 

The  damascened  work  of  Spain  also  challenges  our  admiration,  par- 
ticnlarly  the  objects  shown  by  Placide  Zuloaga,  of  Eibar,  consisting  of 
inlaid  and  carved  iron,  damascened  caskets  6  inches  long,  3  inches  wide, 
and  4  inches  high,  for  $250 ;  buttons,  shawl-pins,  match-boxes,  mirror- 
frames,  platters,  &c.  The  largest  object  is  a  shield  of  damascened  iron, 
valued  at  $1,200.  This  industry  appears  to  be  reviving,  and  the  artist 
has  established  agencies  in  London. 

For  repoussS  work,  the  most  notable  example  is  found  in  the  brilliant 
display  made  by  the  Elkingtons,  of  England.  Here  we  find  the  famous 
Elcho  volunteer  challenge  shield,  presented  by  Lord  Elcho  to  the  volun- 
teers of  Great  Britain,  to  be  given  over  annually  to  the  successful  com- 
petitors at  the  great  Wimbledon  tournament.  The  shield  is  held  in 
trust  for  this  purpose,  and  was  loaned  to  the  Messrs.  Elkington  to  ex- 
hibit by  the  trustees.  This  is  the  largest  work  in  repoussS  iron  ever 
manufactured  in  England.  It  is  6  feet  high,  and  in  the  medisBval  style 
of  art,  from  a  design  by  F.  Watts,  B.  A.  Iron  was  selected  as  the  ma- 
terial, because  it  does  not  tempt  the  cupidity  of  any  one,  and  thus  en- 
danger its  destruction.    The  workmanship,  and  not  the  material,  con- 
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sti  tutes  the  valae.  The  shield,  which  in  general  has  the  Norman  form,  has 
a  hexagonal  center-piece  in  the  upper  portion,  bordered  with  a  girdle, 
at  and  upon  which  is  the  inscription,  ^'  The  Elcho  Challenge  Shield, 
A.  D.  1862."  A  medallion  portrait  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  is  sqs- 
pended  from  this,  and  occupies  a  central  position.  Above  and  within 
the  space  inclosed  by  the  band  there  is  a  group  representing  Britannia. 
The  crown  and  royal  arms  occupy  the  projecting  points  above  and  at 
the  side.  Upon  the  dexter  side  there  is  a  representation  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth reviewing  her  troops  at  Tilbury,  and  opposite  to  it  Queen  Victoria 
opening  the  volunteer  competition  at  Wimbledon  by  firing  the  first  shot 
There  are  also  representations  of  the  battles  of  Bannockburn,  1314,  and 
of  Flodden  Field,  1513,  whilst  at  the  foot  two  large-sized  figures  tyi>ifj 
the  close  union  now  existing  between  the  English  and  Scotch.  A  bor- 
der of  thistles  and  roses  in  high  relief  completes  the  idea. 

186.  Wbouoht  oates  and  bailinos. — In  the  Italian  section  we 
mention  particularly  the  wrought-iron  gates  and  railings  sent  by  Pas- 
quale  Franci,  Rome,  decorated  with  bunches  of  grapes,  grape-vines,  and 
leaves,  even  the  tendrils  all  wrought  with  singular  fidelity  and  beaaty. 

In  the  British  section,  aside  from  the  Elkingtons'  work,  the  principal 
exhibitor  of  art  iron- work  is  the  Ooalbrook  Dale  Company,  Shropshire, 
which  makes  a  specialty  of  entrance-gates,  fencing,  verandas,  balco- 
nies, railings,  fountains,  vases,  &c.  They  exhibit  two  lengths  of  railing 
on*either  side  of  the  north  entrances  to  the  British  section,  and  a  grand 
entrance  in  mediaeval  style,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  wrought-iron  en- 
trance-gates, two  hand-gates,  four  pillars,  and  short  lengths  of  railing 
to  match,  executed  by  the  company  from  designs  by  B.  J.  Talbert,  esq. 
The  enrichments  are  of  cast  iron  applied,  and  the  twisted  bars  are  pro- 
duced by  Tuddenham-s  patent  process. 

The  gates,  railings,  gas,  pillars,  &c.,  inclosing  the  house  of  the  royal 
British  Commission,  namely,  the  principal  entrance  of  cast-sheet  fence 
and  gates,  terminated  by  two  gas-pillars ;  th^  two  lengths  improved 
cast  palisade  fence  on  either  side ;  a  length  cast-sheet  balcony-railing 
on  east  side  ]  the  west  entrance  to  the  building,  of  patent  twisted  angle- 
bar  fence  and  gates ;  a  length  of  the  same  fence,  of  varions  designs,  on 
west  and  north  sides ;  a  length  of  bracket-railing  on  east  side,  within 
the  grounds. 

Yarious  coats  of  arms  and  trophies  in  and  about  the  house  of  the 
royal  British  Commission. 

Various  garden-chairs  in  grounds  and  park,  namely,  "  Osmonda  Be- 
galis,"  "Water-Plant,"  "Mediaeval,"  "Midsummer  i^ight's  Dream,'' 
"Nasturtium,"  "Horse  Chestnut,"  " Medallion." 

Various  vases,  &c.,  in  grounds  and  park,  namely,  "  Milton,"  "  Night 
and  Morning,"  "  Classic,"  "  Jardiniere,"  various  flower-stands  in  grounds 
and  park. 

CAST-IBON  BEPBODUCTIONS  OF  ABT-OBJEGTS. 

187.  iLSENBEBa  FouNDEBT. — ^The  castings  from  the  celebrated  H- 
senberg  Fonndery  are  shown  in  great  variety  in  a  special  installation 
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made  of  iron  in  one  of  the  large  baildiiigs  erected  by  Germany.  Here 
are  to  be  foand  reproductions  of  ancient  armor,  such  as  breast- plates 9 
helmets,  shields,  sword -bandies,  &c.,  besides  bas-reliefs,  caskets,  tazzas, 
and  small  objects  for  ornamental  purposes.  All  of  these  objects  are 
characterized  by  great  sharpness  of  detail,  smooth  surfaces,  and  a  higher 
degree  of  finish  than  is  usually  found  in  iron  castings.  The  prices,  also, 
are  very  moderate.  An  interesting  history  of  the  establishment  and  a 
techoical  discussion  of  the  quality  of  the  materials  used,  appears  in  '<  En- 
gineering," and  is  appended. 

Count  SxALBEBa  WEBNiaERODE's  iron-foundery  at  Ilsenberg, 
Haez .♦— The  Ilsenberg  Iron- Works  are  among  the  oldest  in  Germany, 
andtheiron-founderythereismostprobablyoneoftheearliestin  the  world. 
Id  anciout  documents  written  in  the  fifteenth  century  pots,  plates,  balls, 
&c.,  cast  at  Ilsenbnrg,  are  mentioned;  while  cast  iron  plates,  which 
have  been  collected  on  the  spot  for  some  time  past,  afford  additional 
evidence  on  this  point.  The  director  of  the  Ilsenberg  Foundery,  Ober- 
huttea,  Inspector  Schott,  has  collected  and  arranged  these  plates  in  his 
official  residence,  and  the  collection  possesses  much  interest,  not  only 
from  an  historical,  but  also  from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  All  these 
plates  have  served  as  stove-plates,  and  almost  all  are  marked  with  a 
(late,  the  earliest  being  that  of  the  year  1509.  The  subjects  on  the  plates 
are  chiefly  taken  from  the  history  of  the  Bible,  and  the  ornaments  con- 
sist of  busts,  tonrnaiiienta,  and  allegorical  pictures.  The  latter  begin 
^ith  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Some  of  the  older 
plates  are  very  beautiful,  and  the  whole  collection  proves  in  the  best  pos- 
sible manner  the  great  perfection  and  the  high  position  German  art  must 
have  occupied  in  the  sixteenth  century,  how  it  declined  gradually  during 
the  thirty  years'  war,  and  how  it  finally  died  out  utterly  during  the 
eighteenth  century. 

If  the  earlier  time  shows,  however,  the  most  originality — for  instance, 
Judith  in  the  tent  of  Holofernes,  surrounded  by  guns  and  gabions — the 
MgQ  of  the  figures,  dresses,  &c.,  is,  nevertheless,  so  satisfactory  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view,  that  the  pattern-makers  of  that  time  who  had 
oarved  the  models,  some  of  which  are  still  at  the  stores  of  the  foundery, 
must  have  been  men  well  skilled  in  their  art,  and  must  have  attained  a 
(legree  of  perfection  which  has  never  been  since  reached.  But  the  suc- 
cess did  not  rest  with  the  skill  shown  in  the  pattern,  the  molder  using 
the  pattern  evidently  participated  in  it,  otherwise  such  fine  castings 
could  not  have  been  produced. 

With  the  decline  of  skill  in  making  the  patterns  the  taste  naturally 
l>eca(ne  corrupted,  and  the  molding  less  and  less  perfect,  mitil  eventually 
it  lost  all  artistic  value;  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
the  art  of  molding  was  still  in  a  very  primitive  state.  When  the  taste 
tor  artistic  design  began  to  revive,  the  hands,  still  rough  and  unskillful, 
^ereled  to  better  and  higher-class  productions,  which  elevated  the  taste. 

*  From  "  EngineeriDg,"  1873. 
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When  the  appreciation  of  elegant  forms  shall  have  become  general,  then, 
and  only  then,  we  shall  have  in  all  branches  of  industry  prodacts  eqaal 
to  those  of  the  sixteenth  centnry,  and  the  debased  taste,  now  too  com- 
mon, will  gradaall}'  disappear. 

The  necessity  of  extending  art  to  all  departments  of  industry  occurred, 
nearly  forty  years  ago,  to  Mr.  Schott,  who  was  at  that  time  engaged  on 
the  Brunswick  Works,  the  Carlshutte,  and  the  Wilhelmshiitte,  both 
works  being  still  famed  for  the  excellency  of  their  fonndery  prodnc 
tions.  He  is  now,  and  has  been  for  thirty-five  years,  the  managing 
director  of  the  Ilsenberg  Foundery,  and  from  the  first  he  songht  to  cul- 
tivate art  in  the  productions  of  the  works.  The  results  of  his  exertions 
in  this  direction  are  shown  by  the  exhibits  of  castings  of  works  of  art  in 
the  German  annexe  for  art  and  industry  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition. 

The  Ilsenberg  Foundery  exhibits  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition  art-cast 
ings,  which  represent  chiefly  objects  of  the  Roman  period,  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  of  the  Eenaissance  period,  and  generally  of  such  well-known 
works  produced  by  master-hands  as  are  most  suitable  for  reproduction 
in  iron.  They  are  worthy  of  all  praise  for  the  clearness  of  the  castings, 
and  especially  for  beauty  of  form.  They  are  not  only  suitable  for  deco- 
rative purposes,  but  they  are  very  instructive. 

It  is  unfortunately  but  too  true  that  the  want  of  appreciation  has 
caused  numerous  works  of  art  to  be  destroyed.  Even  in  the  first  half 
of  this  century  it  has  happened  that  ancient  church-vessels  have  been 
sold  by  the  authorities  for  the  value  of  the  metal  for  remelting.  Sacb 
vandalism,  however,  is  now  no  longer  possible,  and  objects  of  art  are 
sought  for  and  carefully  preserved.  How  much  art-education  has  pro- 
gressed in  this  direction  has  been  fully  proved  by  the  many  collections 
which  have  been  made  during  the  last  few  years.  With  refinement  ot 
taste  increasing  demands  are  made  on  precision  and  correctness  of  exe 
cution,  and  public  taste  has  become  greatly  refined.  Imitations  and 
reproductions  of  antique  works  of  art  are  no  longer  accepted  as  the 
8im))le  copy  of  the  outer  forms,  but  an  execution  is  demanded  whicli 
should  exactly  represent  the  original  in  the  smallest  detail. 

In  consequence  of  the  scrupulous  exactness  with  which  the  old  m^ 
ters  executed  their  work,  and  which  did  not  admit  of  neglect  even  in 
the  smallest  and  least  important  detail,  great  difficulties  are  met  with 
in  the  reproduction  of  such  works  of  art — difficulties  which  are  espe 
cially  great  in  iron  castings  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  the  parts 
being  united  by  soldering.  But  notwithstanding  these  disadvantages 
the  problem  has  been  solved,  and  that  in  such  a  manner  that  iron  ca^it- 
ings  may  be  substituted  for  electrotype  productions,  combining,  as  they 
do,  greater  strength  with  equal  fineness,  and,  being  cheaper,  they  should 
certainly  be  preferred.  These  are  results  which  have  been  achieved 
through  continued  exertions  with  the  view  of  cultivating  pure  art  in 
the  production  of  iron  castings,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  these  exer 
tions  should  be  continued  by  future  iron-founders. 
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With  regard  to  the  process  of  production,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
two  main  points  upon  which  the  casting  of  iron  depends  are  the  molding- 
sand  and  the  metal.  Aboat  three  or  fonr  hundred  years  ago  the  condi- 
tions for  preparing  the  sand  required  for  casting  upon  the  open  hearth 
mast  have  been  known.  It  must  even  then  have  been  recognized  that 
the  molding-sand  should  allow  the  penetration  of  the  expanding  gases, 
which  are  produced  by  the  high  temperature  when  the  fluid  metal  is 
poured  into  the  molds.  Otherwise  the  flne  castings  already  referred 
to  could  not  have  been  produced.  This  condition  of  the  molding-sand 
was  far  better  understood  in  this  remote  period  than  at  a  later  time, 
when  an  empiric  preparation  of  the  sand  was  considered  to  be  sufficient, 
and  by  which  means  progress  in  the  art  of  casting  was  necessarily  hin- 
dered. When  the  question  had  to  be  decided  as  to  what  was  to  be  done 
to  improve  the  sand,  especially  for  the  production  of  sharp  and  flne 
castings,  it  is  probable  that  a  greater  degree  of  flneness  was  tried. 
Unfortunately  this  condition  of  great  flneness,  which  is  decidedly  neces- 
sary for  sharpness  in  the  castings,  was  accompanied  by  the  disadvan- 
tage that  the  fluid  metal,  when  poured  into  the  mold,  did  not  remain 
undisturbed,  but  destroyed  the  work  of  the  molder.  The  problem  was 
to  find  an  explanation  for  these  occurrences,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
the  principles  of  the  open  hearth  doubtless  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  want  of  penetrability,  produced  by  the  great  flneness  of  the  sand, 
caused  this  disadvantage.  Nature  rarely  supplies  a  molding-sand 
which  possesses  both  flneness  and  penetrability,  and  the  general  scar- 
city of  such  a  sand,  which  induced  many  important  iron-founderies  to 
obtain  it  at  great  expense  from  distant  places,  naturally  led  to  artiflcial 
productions  being  tried.  We  shall  explain  next  the  experiments  made 
for  producing  an  artiflcial  molding-sand,  and  the  results  obtained. 

ISS.  MoLDiNGhSAND. — Of  the  various  kinds  of  molding-sand  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Ilsenberg  Foundery,  one  is  found  in  the  neighborhood,  in 
the  diluvial  formation,  tbis  sand  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  fat  loam  with 
coarse  grains  of  quartz.  It  is  used  only  for  the  molding  of  large  pieces, 
and  the  molds  made  of  it  can  be  employed  only  after  having  been  dried 
at  a  high  temperature.  A  rather  flner  variety  of  this  sand  serves,  when 
mixed  with  other  sand,  for  larger  class  castings ;  but  in  this  case,  also, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  prepared  parts  of  the  molds  should  be  dried  or 
heated  in  order  that  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water  there  may  be  pro- 
placed  a  contraction  of  the  proportion  of  clay  which  the  sand  contains, 
^nd  that  thus  there  may  be  formed  the  minute  channels  which  are  nec- 
essary for  the  escape  of  the  gases  and  steam  generated  at  the  high  tem- 
l)erature  of  the  fluid  iron. 

In  the  chalk  formation,  which  fllU  the  large  and,  in  some  places,  deep 
hasin  adjoining  the  mountains  of  the  Harzer  district,  there  are  found  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Ilsenberg,  upon  the  chalky  marl,  strata  of  loam 
mixed  more  or  less  with  grains  of  quartz  of  different  degrees  of  flneness ; 
the  penetrability,  and  thus  the  utility  of  the  molding-sand  depending 
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upon  this  admixture.  In  a  few  exceptional  places  there  is  found  a  mold 
iug-saud  that  coald  almost  be  used  in  its  natural  state ;  the  quantities 
thus  obtained,  however,  are  very  small,  and  are  not  in  proportion  with 
the  increasing  demand  of  Ilsenberg  Foundery.  If,  therefore,  the  artifi- 
cial preparation  of  the  molding-sand  had  not  been  successfully  intro- 
duced, the  necessary  supply  could  only  have  been  obtained  from  distant 
sources  at  great  expense. 

After  having  recognized  the  penetrability  of  the  sand  for  steam  and 
gas  as  the  chief  characteristic  necessary,  it  became  next  an  important 
matter  to  determine  the  signs  of  this  required  penetrability  existing, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  following  process  has  been  adopted :  A  known 
peculiarity  of  a  sand  which  allows  of  a  casting  being  made  in  it  without 
the  mold  being  artificially  dried,  is,  that  if  the  molder  moistens  the  mold 
with  water,  the  sand  possesses  the  surprising  quality  of  absorbing  the 
water  without  altering  the  mold.  The  molder  can  thus,  when  working 
with  the  so-called  green  sand,  employ  water  according  to  his  reqnir- 
ments,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  sharp  corners,  edges,  and  ribs  of  the 
molds,  for  which  purpose  water  may  be  dropped  upon  the  latter  by 
means  of  a  brush.  The  water  disappears,  and  is  absorbed  without  doing 
any  damage  to  the  mold.  This  quality  of  the  sand  has  been  used  at 
Ilsenberg  in  the  following  manner  for  determining  the  penetrability  of 
the  material.  After  various  mixtures  of  sand  have  been  prepared,  and 
after  it  has  been  ascertained  that  sharp  and  distinct  impressions  can  be 
taken  with  the  materials,  equal-sized  balls  or  cubes  are  formed  by  com- 
pressing the  sand  in  the  hand,  and  that  to  such  an  extent  that  a  slight 
further  compression  is  just  possible;  this  is  easily  done  with  a  little 
practice,  as  this  manipulation  forms  an  important  factor  in  ascertaining 
the  quality  of  the  sand  for  all  molders,  and  determines  the  degree  of 
moisture  to  be  given  to  the  molding-sand  for  casting  in  a  green  state 
The  balls  of  sand  thus  prepared,  and  made  of  uniform  size,  are  then 
weighed,  and  water  is  next  poured  upon  them  as  long  as  it  is  absorbed. 
When  absorption  no  longer  takes  place,  and  the  water  appears  to  remain 
on  the  surface  of  the  sand,  the  balls  are  weighed  again.  Supposing  the 
different  samples  to  be  equally  good,  as  far  as  the  power  of  producing 
sharp  impressions  (as  previously  ascertained)  is  concerned,  then  that 
sample  which  is  capable  of  absorbing  the  largest  amount  of  water  will 
offer  the  greatest  facility  for  the  escape  of  the  gases  and  steam.* 

It  was  in  1844  when,  by  the  kind  recommendation  of  the  director  of 
the  Ecole  des  Mines  at  Paris,  M.  Le  Play,  the  Professor  Gaaltie  de 
Chaubri  obtained  for  several  professional  men  admission  to  some  of  the 

*It  should  be  mentioned  here,  that,  in  examining  the  sorts  of  sand,  care  has  to  be 
taken  that  the  latter  does  not  contain  lime,  which  is  often  the  case  when  the  sand  is 
found  to  lie  on  marl,  and  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  in  obtaining  it.  The  bora- 
ing  of  the  lime,  which  takes  place  at  the  high  temperature  of  the  iron,  forces  the  car- 
bonic acid  to  escape,  disturbs  the  fluid  iron,  and  prevents  the  exactness  and  cleamen 
of  the  casting.  It  is  well  to  examine  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  th« 
sand  before  using  it,  by  pouring  acid  upon  it. 
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fonnderies  of  Paris.  Excellent  moldiDg-saad  was  to  be  foand  there,  and 
the  qualities  which  it  possessed,  necessary  for  the  prodaction  of  good 
castings,  could  be  studied.  The  experience  gained  from  the  continued 
casting  of  bronze  works,  which  could  be  applied  to  iron  castings,  and 
the  great  advantage  possessed  by  these  founderies  of  having  t<o  work 
only  for  specialties,  and  of  not  having,  like  other  founderies,  to  change 
the  class  of  work  to  be  done  every  day,  exercised  a  great  influence  upon 
the  gradaally  improved  preparation  of  the  suitable  sorts  of  molding- 
sand. 

E?en  in  Paris  it  was  impossible  to  get  from  natural  sources  a  sand 
that  would  fulfill  all  requirements,  although  remarkably  good  sand  is 
easily  obtained  there.  Only  a  few  districts  of  England  and  Germany 
participate  in  this  advantage,  and  the  neighborhood  of  Halle-on-the- 
Saale  and  of  Walkenrind,  in  the  Harzer  Mountains,  should  especially 
be  mentioned  in  this  respect.  It  thus  became  necessary,  even  in  Paris, 
to  prepare  good  and  useful  sand  by  artificial  mixtnre.  Four  dififerent 
sorts  of  sand,  two  of  a  reddish  and  two  of  a  grayish-yellow  color,  were 
found  to  be  applicable  for  casting  in  green  sand.  A  variety  of  sand 
similar  to  the  latter  was  found  in  exceptional  instances  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Ilsenberg,  but,  as  mentioned  already,  it  could  only  be  obtained 
Iq  an  insufficient  quantity,  and  not  of  quite  as  good  quality  as  that 
foand  at  Paris.  Comparing  the  Ilsenburg  sand  with  the  samples 
obtained  from  Paris,  it  was  found  that  the  former  was  deficient  in  the 
contents  of  fine  grains  of  quartz,  whence,  its  penetrability  was  not  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Paris  material. 

The  treatment  above  referred  to  of  the  sand  consisting  of  a  mixture 
of  fat  loam  and  coarse  grains  of  quartz,  the  insufficient  penetrability 
of  which  had  to  be  increased  by  continued  drying  or  roasting,  had 
lo  be  applied  also  to  the  fine  sand,  and  it  had  to  be  ascertained 
whether  the  deficiency  in  the  contents  of  grains  of  quartz  coald 
not  be  replaced  by  the  *  roasting  of  a  part  of  the  denser  sand,  which 
was  consequently  exposed  to  sach  a  high  temperature  that  the 
vellonrish-gray  color  was  changed  into  red.  The  mixture  of  this 
roasted  sand  with  the  original  yellow-grayish  sand  in  its  natural 
state,  gave  the  desired  result,  and  the  roasted  sand  was  found  to  be 
a  perfect  substitute  for  the  grains  of  quartz  in  which  the  natural  sand 
was  deficient.  In  order  to  make,  however,  this  artificial  mixture  equal 
to  the  natural  sand,  a  careful  treatment  was  necessary,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose stamping-mills  and  revolving  drums  of  oval  section,  containing 
loose  balls,  were  adopted  for  the  powdering  and  mixing  of  the  sand. 
These  drums  have  a  diameter  of  about  3J  feet  and  a  length  of  not  more 
than  about  four  inches,  while  the  speed  of  rotation  is  arranged  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  balls  are  not  so  acted  upon  by  centrifugal  force  as  to 
prevent  them  from  remaining  at  the  bottom  of  the  drum,  or  they  would 
not  exercise  the  necessary  pressure  upon  the  sand,  which  is  put  Into  the 
drnm  through  an  opening  at  the  side.    In  order  to  obtain  the  required 
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fineness  of  the  sand,  the  passing  of  it  through  fine-meshed  sieves  be- 
comes necessary,  and  for  this  parpose  bolting-cloth  made  of  sheep^s 
wool,  and  known  in  Germany  under  the  number  16,  has  been  found  best. 

A  fine  molding-sand  applicable  for  most  castings  in  green  sand  was 
thus  successfully  produced,  but  the  finer  and  better  sorts  of  a  reddish 
color,  seen  and  found  at  Paris,  which  possess  an  extraordinarily  high 
amount  of  penetrability,  and  which,  moreover,  allow  of  the  cleanest  and 
sharpest  castings  being  made,  were  still  wanted.  It  had  been  especially 
observed  that  the  castings  in  this  sand,  which  was  even  moistened  to  a 
great  extent,  remained  unusually  undisturbed,  and  it  became,  of  coarse, 
a  natural  necessity  to  possess  a  molding-sand  of  equal  quality. 

At  first  an  endeavor  was  made  to  discover  such  a  sand  in  a  naturally 
loose  state,  and  it  was  thought  that  it  might  be  found  in  the  intermedi- 
ate layers  of  the  colored  sandstone  formation  met  with  on  the  ontskirts 
of  the  Harzer  Mountains.  All  the  sand,  however,  that  could  be  foand 
in  a  loose  state  in  these  strata  contained  too  much  clay  for  the  required 
penetrability.  Even  after  roasting  it  was  found  to  be  useless,  because 
it  had  lost  all  its  binding  power,  and  attention  was  then  directed  to  the 
solid  sandstone,  which,  when  ground,  was  expected  to  supply  material 
of  the  necessary  quality.  The  experiments  made  with  these  solid  stones 
showed  such  a  great  penetrability  that  the  best  results  could  be  obtained. 
The  experiments  with  water  pointed,  fortunately,  to  a  certain  class  of 
stones  which  had  to  be  rejected  for  building  purposes  on  accoant  of  their 
extraordinary  hygroscopic  qualities;  these  latter,  however,  justified 
great  expectations  for  the  molder — expectations  which  hare  now' for 
many  years  been  fulfilled.  The  mixture  of  the  sand  obtained  from  the 
stone,  with  the  yellowish-gray  sorts  of  sand  mentioned  above,  has  pro- 
duced an  exceedingly  suitable  molding-sand,  the  molder  having  ic  in 
his  power,  by  adding  more  or  less  of  this  ground  stone,  to  vary  the 
quality  of  the  material  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  work 
he  has  in  hand. 

The  knowledge  of  the  proper  molding-sand  required  for  a  given  pat- 
tern is  the  best  proof  of  the  ability  of  a  molder,  and  snch  a  knowledge 
can  only  be  acquired  by  extended  practice  and  correct  advice,  which 
latter,  however,  is  unfortunately  very  often  wanting  in  foanderies  pro- 
ducing inferior  work.  The  importance  of  the  correct  preparation  of  the 
sand  is  in  general  little  appreciated,  and  so  long  as  no  proper  attention 
is  paid  to  the  requirements  of  a  good  molding-sand,  and  as  long  as  there 
is  wanting  a  correct  understanding  of  the  required  penetrability  in  con- 
nectio|n  with  a  consistence  of  the  material  sufficient  for  the  finest  impres- 
sions, iron  founderies  will  turn  out  works  of  art  which  could  not  be 
appreciated  by  eyes  which  have  had  opportunities  of  getting  acqaaioted 
with  more  perfect  productions. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  will  be  found  that  the  excellence 
of  the  molding-sand  to  be  used  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the 
chemical  composition,  but  rather  upon  the  mechanical  and  correct  mii- 
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tore  of  the  argillaceoas  and  siliceous  components.  If  the  chemical 
investigations  made  in  Paris  and  Lonc|on  with  the  small  parts  of  mold- 
ing-sand that  remained  at  those  places  on  the  castings  exhibited  by 
IlseDberg  had  been  ever  so  carefally  performed,  they  conld  scarcely 
have  led  to  the  preparation  of  a  suitable  molding-sand,  which  depends 
simply  upon  the  shape  and  size  of  the  added  grains  of  quartz,  and  the 
plastic  qualities  of  clay. 

In  the  course  of  years  a  special  custom  has  often  taken  root  in  foun- 
deries,  in  consequence  of  which  most  extraordinary  results  are  often  pro- 
dnced.  The  practice  acquired  in  the  manipulations  can  go  so  far,  for  in- 
stance, that  a  sand  possessing  a  very  small  amount  of  binding  power,  but 
a  high  degree  of  penetrability,  as  often  found  in  nature,  is  used  with  the 
best  results.  The  ability  acquired  to  produce  fine  castings  in  a  loose 
sand,  which  gives  way  to  the  smallest  shaking,  which  possesses  only  so 
mnch  consistency  as  is  required  to  withstand  the  pouring  in  of  the  fluid 
metal,  and  which  combines  the  advantage  that  the  larger  quantity  of 
grains  of  quartz  prevents  a  burning  of  the  iron,  and  produces  better 
castings,  requiring  only  little  cleaning,  is  a  great  gain,  which  saves 
many  expenses  incurred  by  the  employment  of  a  molding-sand  of  greater 
binding  power. 

189.  Quality  op  the  iron. — Art-castings  in  iron  require  for  their 
snccessful  production  a  carefully  chosen  metal,  one  which  must  not  only 
possess  greater  strength  than  is  required  for  ordinary  castings,  but  one 
which,  by  its  density  and  fluidity  in  a  molten  state,  is  capable  of  repro- 
ducing minute  forms  with  sharpness  and  exactness.  In  order  to  obtain 
definite  information  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  suitable  iron  is 
prodaced  by  the  smelting  process,  the  material  has,  at  llsenberg,  been 
subjected  to  careful  examination,  both  when  in  the  fluid  state  and  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  setting  and  cooling;  and  these  investigations,  which 
have  been  carried  on  for  more  than  thirty  years,  have  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  the  facts  of  which  we  propose  now  to  speak — facts  which 
are  of  high  interest  in  themselves,  and  which  appear  to  us  worthy  of  the 
most  careful  attention  of  metallurgists.  Some  time  ago  the  writer  of 
the  present  article  called  attention  to  the  appearances  which  cast  iron 
assumes  during  the  fluid  state,  these  appearances  varying  according  to 
the  proportion  of  carbon  which  the  material  contains,  and  even  as  long 
ago  as  1867  we  spoke  in  this  journal  (in  an  article  entitled  "  The  Berlin 
Castings,"  a  name  formerly  geuerally  used  for  art-castings  in  iron,  but 
now  almost  abandoned)  respecting  these  appearances.  The  matter  did 
not,  however,  at  the  time  receive  from  scientific  men  the  attention  it 
undoubtedly  deserves,  and  we  therefore  propose  to  return  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  discuss  it  more  fully. 

According  to  the  appearance  of  the  new  fracture  when  broken,  pig- 
iron  is,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
designated  by  certain  numbers,  the  particular  value  attached  to  each 
number  varying,  however,  in  different  localities.    Speaking  broadly, 
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"No.  1  signifies  a  coarse-grained  dark-gray  iron;  Nos.  2  and  3  are  finer- 
grained  and  lighter  grays ;  while  beyond  these  come  the  ^'  mottled"  and 
'^  white"  pigs.  In  many  foanderies  in  Oermany  the  following  scale  is 
adopted:  No.  1,  largest-grained,  highly  graphitic,  gray  pig  (Oaare$ 
Uiseri',)  No.  2,  gray  pig  {gaarflmsiges  Uisen;)  No.  3,  mottled  pig  {halhirtes 
JEJisen'j)  No.  4,  strongly  mottled  pig  {stark  halbirtes  Eisen;)  No.  5,  lam- 
ellar pig  {dUnngrelles  Ei^efi;)  No.  6,  dead- white  iron  {hochdunnes  Emn;] 
and  No.  7,  white  pig  {grelles  Eisen.)  In  this  classification — which  ve 
shall  adopt  hereafter  in  speaking  of  the  appearances  of  different  classes 
of  molten  iron — Noa.  1  and  2  are  varieties  of  gray  iron,  Nos.  3  and  4  of 
mottled  iron,  and  Nos.  5,  6,  and  7  of  white  iron. 

If,  now,  an  alteration  in  the  working  of  the  blast  farnaee  or  of  the  cq- 
pola  shows  that  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  quality  of  the  iron,  or 
if  it  is  desired  to  secnre  the  success  of  a  particular  casting,  the  follow- 
ing observations  may  advantageously  be  made :  Let  a  sample  be  taken 
from  the  iron  available,  and  let  it  be  cast  in  a  semi-spherical  mold, 
prepared  as  for  an  open-sand  casting,  but  lined  with  finely-prepared 
sand,  care  being  taken  that  the  sand  is  neither  too  tightly  nor  too 
loosely  pressed  down.  For  making  this  simple  casting,  a  small  ladle 
and  a  straight-edge  are  carefully  warmed,  and  the  necessary  qaaa- 
tity  of  iron  is  then  tapped  from  the  furnace  or  cupola  into  the  ladle,  the 
slag  being  removed  with  the  heated  straight-edge.  When  this  has 
been  done  the  iron  is  poured  as  quickly  as  possible  into  the  mold,  when 
the  heated  straight-edge  is  again  passed  over  the  iron.  Experience 
has  shown  that  when  a  furnace  is  working  irregularly  the  vanooi 
classes  of  iron  above  spoken  of  are  sometimes  to  be  found  arranged  one 
over  the  other,  according  to  their  specific  gravities,  and  in  procariog  a 
sample,  therefore,  care  should  be  taken  to  procure  an  average  of  the 
whole.  The  metal  having  been  poured  as  above  directed,  the  following 
observations  should  be  made : 

1.  The  color  of  the  iron  during  the  casting. 

2.  The  movements  which  take  place  upon  the  surface  of  the  metal 
immediately  after  pouring. 

3.  The  state  of  the  iron  during  and  after  its  setting. 

For  the  various  classes  of  iron  above  enumerated  these  appearances 
will  be  as  follows : 

No.  1  iron. — This  iron  has  during  the  casting  a  reddish-white  oolor^ 
and  after  running  it  remains  unagitated,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
a  crystallized  fat,  while  it  presents  a  frothy  surface  covered  with  "  kish."* 
Its  fracture  when  cold  is  dark-gray,  coarse-grained,  glossy,  and  rerr 
soft,  but  when  remelted  it  gets  a  finer  structure,  and  becomes  suitable 
for  being  recast  in  crucibles  for  the  production  of  art-castings. 

Another  variety  of  this  iron,  during  the  pouring,  has  a  lighter  color  than 
the  variety  of  No.  1  previously  mentioned,  while,  when  cast,  its  surface  is 

*For  the  difference  between  graphite  and  ''kiah/'see  a  paper  ccmtribated  bjH. 
Ledebnr  to  the  Berg  and  HUttenmaniachen  Zeitung. 
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corered  with  a  thick,  dim  skia,  which  during  the  experimeot  Blowly  sepa- 
rates ill  one  direction  in  straight  lines,  showing  at  the  fissures  the  bright 
metallic  surface.  After  these  movements  have  lasted  some  time,  the  dim 
akim  agaiu  entirely  nnites,  while  the  iron  is  seen  to  be  still  agitated,  and 
commences  to  show  small  projections  at  those  points  where  the  division 
of  the  skin  last  occurred.  After  setting,  the  iron  shows  a  slightly  con- 
vex surface,  which  has  a  smooth  glosay  appearance,  with  here  and  there 
a  sparkle  of  graphite. 

This  iroD,  when  cold,  has  a  dark -grey-glossy,  fracture,  the  grains  in  the 
latter  being  the  more  strongly  marked  the  greater  the  volume  aud 
strength  of  the  casting.  This  class  of  material  is  well  suited  for  the 
casting  of  fine  works  of  art,  as,  when  quickly  ponred,  it  fills  the  molds 
well  and  perfectly,  possessing  at  the  same  time  a  great  amount  of  soft- 
ness. When  less  qnickly  poured,  the  separation  of  "  kish  "  gives  to  the 
casting  an  objectionable  appearance,  similar  to  that  of  the  first-men- 
tioned variety  after  setting. 

Xo.  2  iron. — This  iron  has,  during  the  pouring,  a  dazzling- white  color, 
while  the  dim  skin  which  forms  on  the  sarfaoe  does  not  appear  to  be  so 
thick  as  in  thecaseof  the  class  of  iron  last  spoken  of.  As  the  iron  runs 
from  the  ladle,  a  tearing-asunder  of  this  skin  and  a  display  of  a  metal- 
lic glare  below  is  observed,  the  surface  at  first  splitting  only  in  one  di- 
rection, but  fissures  snbseqnently  opening  up  in  various  directions,  the 
following  sketches,  ft  and  I,  showing  the  chief  figures  formed.  The  fig- 
ure k  refers  to  a  charcoal,  and  figure  I  to  a  coke,  iron.  These  figures 
may  olteu  be  traced  eveu  after  the  setting  of  the  iron,  they  being  then 
formed  by  projection  on  the  surface-  Af^r  the  fissures  on  the  surface 
have  been  drawn  together  agaiu,  the  iron,  which  ia  still  agitated  be- 
neath, evolves  small  bubbles  of  gas,  which  force  their  way  to  the  snr< 
face,  this  being  especially  the  case  toward  the  middle  of  the  mass. 


CrjBtallization  of  iron. 

With  the  exception  of  the  points  where  projections  mark  the  last 
fissures  in  the  skin,  the  surface  of  this  iron,  when  set,  is  dim,  glossy, 
and  smooth,  and  its  appearance  is  similar  to  that  of  refined  metal,  this 
being  the  case  even  in  the  fracture,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  lighter 
color  and  slightly  denser  structure.  This  iron  is  the  best  for  art- 
castings,  as  the  largest  as  well  as  the  smallest  articles  may  be  safely 
cast  &om  it,  it  giving  clean  and  sharply-marked  productions,  wliich  can 
be  well  worked  on  account  of  their  hut  slight  degree  of  barduess.  If 
also  the  blast-fnraace  charges  are  good,  and  the  varieties  used  in  the 
cupola  well  chosen,  iron  of  this  class  shows  great  flexibility  and  elas- 
ticity. 
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Xo.  3,  or  slightly-mottled  iron. — This  iron  has,  when  poared,  a  light  or 
white  color,  the  skin  being  similar  to  that  of  the  No.  1  iron,  but  thinner, 
while  at  the  point  where  the  flowing  commences  a  stronger  metallic 
luster  appears  on  the  broken  surface.  After  the  poaring  has  taken 
place,  the  iron  at  first,  like  that  last  mentioned,  shows  fissures  in  the 
skin  extending  in  one  direction  only ;  but  this  merely  lasts  for  a  short 
time,  a  dividing  of  the  lines  then  taking  place,  and  cruciform  fissnres 
being  formed  for  charcoal,  and  star-like  fissures  for  coke  iron.   ' 

This  splitting  up  of  the  surface  into  fissures  goes  on  very  rapidly,  ner 
figures  continually  appearing  only  to  disappear  again  and  make  roon 
for  others,  the  appearance  being  altogether  a  very  interesting  one, 
while  the  backward  and  forward  movement  in  the  material  is  remark- 
able. After  this  state  of  affairs  has  lasted  some  time  the  evolution  of 
bubbles  of  gas  commences,  the  bubbles  being  more  numerous  and  being 
evolved  with  greater  activity  than  in  the  cases  formerly  noted.  Dariug 
this  period  a  great  agitation  of  the  metal  occurs,  this  decre^asing  grada- 
ally  until  the  iron  is  ^^  dead,"  when  it  begins  to  set.  The  surface  in  this 
case  is  no  longer  rounded,  but  straight,  and  is  covered  with  a  number 
of  ^small  spheres,  which  show  empty  hollow  spaces,  and  adhere  very 
strongly  to  the  surface,  so  that  they  cannot  readily  be  removed. 

The  fracture  of  this  iron  shows  a  light  color  and  slightly  glossy  sur- 
face, and  is  no  longer  strongly  grained.  The  material  is  still  snitabie 
for  art-castings,  but  the  objects  cast  from  it  should  not  have  thin  plaa^ 
as  they  could  not  be  worked  upon,  and  ^ould  require  previous  anneal- 
ing. On  account  of  its  great  density,  however,  this  iron  ia  well  suited 
for  castings  which  have  to  be  bored  or  turned,  and  particularly  for  those 
on  which  polished  surfaces  have  to  be  got  up.  The  problem  is  to 
produce  an  iron  of  this  kind  with  the  peculiarity  of  not  being  iuclintd 
to  chill ;  but  this  can  be  done  by  care  in  charging  the  furnaces. 

No.  4,  strongly-mottled  iron. — If  the  iron  is  strongly  mottled — approach- 
in  g  in  character  to  No.  5 — it  shows,  when  poured,  a  brighter  appear- 
ance and  higher  metallic  luster  than  that  last  described.  The  fissures 
formed  in  the  surface-skin  are  similar  to  those  of  No.  3,  but  the  figures 
formed  are  smaller,  and  the  changes  take  place  more  rapidly,  so  that  a 
certain  amount  of  practice  is  required  to  enable  appearances  to  be  fiie«l 
by  the  eye.  The  formation  of  the  gas-bubbles  also  is  more  distinct,  and 
their  evolution  commences  at  an  earlier  stage. 

The  setting  of  the  iron  takes  place  under  conditions  similar  to  those 
last  described,  but  the  surface  becomes  covered  with  numeroos  leare« 
covering  larger  or  smaller  concavities  in  the  surface  of  the  iron,  accord* 
ing  to  whether  the  leaves  have  been  formdd  by  the  oombinatioa  o( 
several  bubbles,  or  by  the  adhesion  of  single  ones.  The  surface  is 
straight,  and  the  fracture  has  a  light,  fine-grained  appearance.  This 
iron  cannot  be  used  for  fine-art  objects,  but  il  may  be  employed  for 
larger  articles,  which  posses  a  certain  degree  of  strength. 

No.  5,  or  lamellar  iron. — When  poured,  this  iron  (which  is  scaroeiy  to 
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be  regarded  as  a  white  pig)  ahaws  a  light  brilliant  color,  while  the 
laster  which  accompanies  the  breaking  of  the  skin  is  greater  than  in 
the  varieties  previously  noted.  After  pouring,  a  to-and-fro  movement 
of  the  fluid  metal  takes  place,  but  this  only  lasts  a  short  time,  being 
followed  by  the  formation  of  stellated  figures,  which  change  rapidly, 
and  which  are  like  those  sketched  above.  In  this  metal  the  figures 
are  smaller  in  size  than  those  produced  by  the  classes  of  iron  already 
spoken  of,  while  the  bubbles  of  gas  are  more  frequent,  and  of  larger 
diameter.  These  bubbles  unite  to  form  the  large  leaves  which,  being 
hollow,  cool  more  quickly  than  the  mass  of  metal  below,  thus  giving 
the  surface  the  peculiar  appearance  of  a  red-hot  mass  of  iron  covered 
with  dark  spots,  this  being  especially  the  case  around  the  circumference, 
where  the  cooling  takes  place  earlier.  This  appearance  is  not  much 
liked  in  fonnderies  for  fine  work,  as  it  signifies  an  iron  suitable  for  heavy 
castings  only,  but  especially  applicable  to  some  parts  of  machinery. 
The  fracture  of  this  iron  is  lighter  than  that  of  the  earlier  numbers,  and 
it  shows  fine  white  patches,  and  a  very  dense  grain. 

No.  6,  or  ^^  dead'White^^  iron. — The  conditions  just  described  are  to  be 
found,  also,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  case  of  *'  dead- white"  iron;  but  the 
formation  of  the  figures  is  in  this  case  still  more  rapid,  and  the  fluidity 
of  the  iron  is  of  less  duration.  The  size  and  quantity  of  the  gas-bub- 
bles are  also  considerably  increased,  as  is  also  the  appearance  of  the 
dark  spots  already  referred  to.  The  surface,  too,  when  set,  is  no  longer 
straight,  bat  slightly  concave,  while,  after  the  opening  of  the  leaves 
produced  by  the  bubbles  of  gas,  deep  holes  are  seen.  The  difference 
in  the  two  classes  of  iron  consists  in  the  latter  having  not  only  deep, 
bnt  also  flat  holes,  the  existence  of  these  proving  the  iron  to  be  of  a 
harder  class  than  the  other.  The  fracture  of  this  metal  shows  a  mixture 
of  white  and  gray  iron,  this  variety  marking  the  transition  to  white 
iron  properly  so  called.  If  the  proportion  of  grey  and  white  is  about 
equal,  the  metal  is  known  on  the  Continent  as  ^'  Forellen''  iron.  Such 
iron  is  no  longer  suitable  for  fine  castings,  bnt  if  produced  by  a  well- 
selected  charging  of  the  furnace,  it  possesses  a  very  close  structure  and 
great  strength.  This  iron  is  especially  suitable  for  casting  large  rolls, 
which  gain  in  strength  through  their  cooling  very  slowly,  and  which 
can  be  subsequently  turned.  It  is  also  suitable  for  the  production 
of  chUled  castings,  of  which  samples  are  exhibited  at  Vienna  >by  the 
Innerberger  Gewerkschaft,  of  Styria. 

No,  7,  white  iron. — ^The  form  of  this  iron  in  section  when  cold  is  con- 
cave. When  poured,  this  iron  has  a  white  color,  but  this  very  soon 
changes  to  red,  while  the  metallic  luster  is  very  strong.  The  splitting 
or  opening  up  of  the  skin  does  not  last  long,  but  soon  makes  room  for 
the  formation  of  large  gas-bubbles,  which  may  be  observed  violently 
agitating  the  mass.  *  These  bubbles  burst,  and  the  discharge  of  gas 
takes  place  with  such  force  that  fine  particles  of  burning  iron  are 
thrown  out  in  all  directions.  The  surface  next  begins  to  sink,  and  soon 
^ter  a  dark  skin  begins  to  spread  like  a  shadow  over  the  surface 
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of  the  still  red-hot  mass,  from  the  circamference  toward  the  center. 
Finally  this  skin  becomes  lighter  and  peels  off,  showing  a  namber  of  the 
shallow  cavities  described  above.  The  fracture  of  this  iron  is  white, 
and  the  metal  is  too  hard  to  allow  of  its  being  worked. 

The  characteristic  appearances  of  the  various  sorts  of  iron  depend  upon 
and  are  intimately  connected  with  the  proportions  of  silioium,  manga- 
nese, phosphorus,  sulphur,  &c.,  which  the  iron  contains.  If,  for  instance, 
in  an  otherwise  normal  state  of  the  iron,  the  contents  of  sulphur  in  the 
latter  is  proportionately  large,  the  so-called  ^^Braunen,"  with  the  leaving 
behind  of  flat  holes,  may  be  observed.  The  shape  of  the  figures  due  to 
the  fissures  in  the  skin  is  also  altered  if  an  addition  of  zinc,  copper,  &c^ 
is  made,  and,  for  instance,  the  addition  of  tin  causes  these  figures  to  alter 
their  shape  entirely,  and  gives  rise  to  beautiful  formations.  It  is  often 
surprising  how,  for  similar  reasons,  the  iron,  which,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  observations  described  in  our  former  article,  showed  a  distinct  char- 
acteristic, alters  in  its  appearance  suddenly  and  unexpectedly. 

The  formation  of  distinct  figures  by  the  division  of  the  surface  skin 
was  formerly  attributed  chiefly  to  the  inclination  of  the  iron  towards 
crystallization,  but  a  closer  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  iron 
has  shown  that  the  generation  of  gas  dependent  on  this  composition, 
and  accelerated  and  acting  through  the  presence  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  mixed  with  the  metal  by  the  act  of  pouring  out,  must  exercise  aa 
influence  upon  the  formation ;  this  generation  of  gas  being  proved  by 
the  bubbles  that  rise  and  escape. 

The  question  now  is,  whether  conclusions  cannot  be  drawn  beforehand 
from  these  observations  respecting  the  composition  of  the  iron,  and 
whether  a  preliminary  determination  of  the  contents  of  snlphar,  ph<^ 
phorus,  carbon,  manganese,  &c.,  cannot  approximately  be  made.  How 
important  these  observations  would  be  for  the  industry  of  iron  if,  as  has 
not  so  far  been  the  case,  they  could  be  connected  with  chemical  analy- 
sis, and  how  much  more  instructive  would  they  be  if  microscopic  inves- 
tigations of  the  crystalline  formation  could  be  added.  The  latter  inves- 
tigations certainly  deserve  more  thorough  study  than  they  have  hitherto 
received,  a  neglect  which  cau  only  be  explained  by  the  difficulty  of  the 
observations,  tbelens  necessarily  having  to  be  placed  close  to  the  anrfaoe 
of  the  iron  that  is  under  examination,  and  it  thus  being  impossible  to 
obtain  a  large  field  of  view,  a  few  particles  only  being  in  the  right 
focus. 

Long  and  continued  study  and  practical  observation  have  made  the 
present  writer  acquainted  with  the  treatment  of  iron  in  the  fonodery,  and 
he  is  thus  in  the  position  to  state  briefly  a  few  rules  which  may  be  use- 
ful for  determining  the  suitable  sort  of  iron  for  special  classes  of  art- 
castings.  The  following  statements  are  therefore  laid  before  the  public, 
with  the  request  of  an  indulgent  and  unprejudiced  judgment. 

In  iron  bars,  which  show  after  the  setting  hollow  internal  spaees, 
(such  as  must  necessarily  be  produced  in  consequence  of  the  setting 
growing  from  out  to  inside,  if  nothing  is  done  for  their  preventioo,) 
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there  are  to  be  found  in  tbese  hollow  spaces  octahedral  crystals  more  or 
less  beautifully  formed  according  to  the  degree  of  fluidity  of  the  iron. 
Now,  notwithstanding  tlie  exact  resemblance  of  the  fuudamentarshape 
of  the  crystal,  it  will  be  found,  if  the  various  samples  of  iron  are  com- 
pared with  each  other  in  this  respect,  that  one  difference  may  be  ob- 
served, namely,  the  different  proportions  between  longitudinal  and  cross 
axes  of  the  crystals.    The  more  beautifully  the  crystals  are  shaped,  the 
more  clearly  is  this  difference  of  proportion  observable.    Very  large 
formations  of  crystals  are  often  to  be  seen  in  the  more  capacious  cavities 
of  large  castings,  but  these  are  seldom  of  such  pure  and  delicate  forms 
as  those  to  be  found  in  smaller  cavities.    If  they  are  completely  formed 
they  resemble  small  fir-trees,  as  octahedral  needles  at  certain  distances, 
forming  also  an  octahedral-like  space,  and  will  be  found  to  have  arranged 
themselves  around  a  central  axis. 

By  the  aid  of  a  powerful  lens  a  similar  appearance  is  to  be  found  in 
the  snrfkces  of  fractures  of  iron  which  are  more  minutely  examined, 
whilst  even  a  smaller  magnifying  power  shows  the  triangular  surfaces 
of  the  crystals  and  their  proportionately  different  longitudinal  axes. 

The  same  class  of  crystals  is  to  be  found  in  all  kinds  of  iron  and  steel, 
and  the  similarity  is  often  so  great  that  the  assertion  might  almost  be 
made  that  cast  iron  is  nothing  else  but  a  compound  of  bar-iron  crystals 
and  graphite,  and  that  the  quality  of  the  cast  iron  depends  upon  the 
proportion  and  character  of  the  mixture  of  these  components. 

8ach  an  opportunity  as  is  at  present  given  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition 
for  the  study  and  comparison  of  various  sorts  of  iron  is  very  seldom 
offered,  and  never  again  perhaps  will  such  a  perfect  series  of  samples 
of  iron  and  steel  from  all  parts  of  the  world   be  found  collected  to- 
other as  at  present  at  Vienna.     Examining  now  these  various   sorts 
of  m)n,  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  to  produce  a  certain  class  of  cast- 
ioi;s,  the  pig  iroti  forming  the  charges  of  the  cupola  or  melting-furnace 
"^bonld  be  selected  and  examined  with  the  same  care  as  the  ores  for  the 
charges  of  a  blast-furnace;  but  while  in  the  latter  case  the  nature  and 
qoality  of  the  ores  to  be  used  are  thoroughly  investigated  before  being 
fed  into  the  furnace,  the  iron  for  the  cupola  is  but  too  generally  exam- 
ined only  slightly  and  superficially,  and  a  microscopic  examination, 
which  would  offer  some  reliable  data,  is  seldom  resorted  to.    Instead  of 
this,  however,  the  quality  of  the  iron  is  estimated  from  the  place  of  its 
production,  and  if  the  nature  of  a  certain  brand  of  iron,  supplied  by 
known  iron-works,  has  once  been  ascertained,  it  is  generally  taken  for 
granteil  that  all  further  supplies  from  the  same  works  will  have  the 
•^ame  qualities.  Where,  however,  (as  is  generally  the  case,)  the  charges 
of  the  blast- furnace  are  not  always  the  same,  the  iron  produced  should 
be  chemically,  or  at  least  microscopically,  examined  before  being  used 
in  the  cupola  for  the  production  of  castings  of  a  given  quality. 

This  matter,  which  is  of  such  great  importance,  has  hitherto  been  so 
little  or  so  seldom  cared  for,  that  the  present  writer  desires  to  direct 
especial  attention  to  his  own  experimental  observations,  in  the  hope  tha^ 
19  I 
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Other  professional  men  will  also  take  some  interest  in  the  development 
of  this  important  subject.  The  importance  of  this  matter  for  the  whole 
of  the-iron  and  steel  industry  will  be  distinctly  seen  in  the  diveroity  of 
the  conditions  of  the  various  sorts  of  Bessemer  pig  after  the  chauges  in 
the  different  stages  of  the  Bessemer  process,  and  a  comparisoD  of  the 
processes  brought,  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  before  the  public  ishigbk 
interesting. 

While,  for  instance,  the  gray  Swedish  Bessemer  pig  changes  nndfi 
the  slightest  treatment  quickly  at  first  into  spiegeleisen,  the  Bessemer 
metal  exhibited  in  the  various  stages  of  treatment  by  Ockhowo,  Gt)r 
ernment  Ekaterinoshan,  (Eussia,)  shows,  even  in  the  higher  stages  (*( 
the  Bessemer  process,  still  some  graphite.  With  respect  to  the  fouudery. 
the  iron  containing  carbon  in  a  fixed  state  cannot  be  cast  well,  (the  ap- 
pearance of  the  malleable  cast  iron  should  be  considered,)  nor  does  it 
allow  of  any  working  treatment,  and  is  thus  not  so  good  as  that  (aooonl- 
ing  to  the  opinion  expressed  above)  consisting  of  a  mixtare  of  wroogh: 
iron  crystals  and  graphite ;  it  is  therefore  of  great  importance  for  the 
foundery  that  a  pig-iron  should  be  used  which  has  not  the  qualities  of 
the  Swedish  iron,  but  that  of  the  iron  exhibited  by  Ockliowo. 

It  has  to  be  considered  that  the  iron,  having  become  fluid  in  tbe 
higher  temperatures  of  the  ordinary  cupola,  has  to  pass  in  its  deaceot 
through  the  current  of  air  still  saturated  with  oxygen,  that  it  is  sabjected 
to  an  alteration  similar  to  the  fining  process,  and  that  it  will  become 
white  and  hard  if  the  formation  of  graphite  has  not  been  reconstitated 
by  the  abundance  of  carbon.  In  connection  with  this  matter  we  may 
mention  the  cupola-furnace  invented  by  Herr  Krigar,  of  Hanover,  tbi> 
furnace  being  constriieted  so  that  the  molten  iron  is  withdrawn  frosi 
contact  with  the  coke  and  blast,  the  hearth  for  receiving  the  iron  beiae 
to  one  side  of  the  furnace  and  not  directly  below  the  crucible  as  osoal 
When  this  furnace  has  been  correctly  put  np,  its  use  has  always  berL 
attended  with  an  economy  of  coke;  but  this  is  not  its  only  advauta^ 
A  leading  feature  is  the  decrease  of  the  danger  of  prodacing  white  aini 
hard  iron.  Hence  in  a  furnace  on  Krigars  system,  a  larger  percental? 
of  coke-iron  may  be  added  to  charcoal-iron  without  prodacing  a  white 
metal  than  is  possible  under  ordinary  circumstances.  In  fact  in  KrigirV 
furnace  a  suitable  metal  for  art-castings  may  be  obtained  by  the  ox  o^ 
coke-iron,  although,  of  course,  charcoal-iron  is  always  to  be  prefentd 

In  support  of  the  opinion  that  no  iron  having  an  inclinatioD  to  ^^ 
white  should  be  applied  for  art-castings,  we  may  refer  to  the  fine  i^»9 
castings  exhibited  by  Bastorgonieff,  of  the  Usines  de  Kischtim^  oeir 
Perm,  in  the  Ural,  (Russia,)  which  have  been  produced  by  previooslyj 
submitting  the  iron  used  for  them  to  a  trial  in  open  sand-molds,  vbei 
it  was  first  determined  that  the  iron  would  not  get  white,  bat  woidl 
remain  gray;  if  this  was  not  the  case  it  was  not  nsed. 

It  is  further  certainly  erroneous  to  snppose  that  a  large  percentage  o' 
phosphorus,  which  tends  to  make  iron  become  white,  ia  especiiltj 
advantageous  for  art-castings,  and  this  opinion  is  only  conrect  in «» i^ 
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that  the  normal  working  of  a  blast-furnace  using  limonite  ores  prodaces 
BD  iron  free  from  '<  kish"  or  iron  froth,  and  which  is  of  a  very  flaid 
oatare,  penetrating  sharply  into  every  form,  althoagh  it  is  hard  and 
possesses  the  necessary  strength. 

This  qaality  and  that  of  other  sorts  of  iron  corresponds  exactly  with 
their  point  of  fusion,  and  many  occurrences,  often  of  considerable  disad- 
vantage, depend  upon  it;  among  the  most  disadvantageous  is,  how- 
ever, that-  of  the  so-called  burning  {Anbrandes)  which  shows  itself  b^' 
roagh  or  file-like  surfaces,  which  take  away  from  the  castings  all  fineness 
and  exactness,  and  make  them  look  imperfect  and  almost  useless.  A 
closer  examination  shows  that  these  rough  surfaces  have  been  produced 
by  the  accumulation  of  small  projections,  which  partly  cover  the  casting, 
aod  with  a  certain  thickness.  This  appearance  is  entirely  independent 
of  the  molder's  work,  and  if  the  latter  has  been  executed  as  carefully  as 
possible,  and  the  best  casting  might  have  been  expected,  the  surfaces 
are,  nevertheless,  covered  with  projections  and  grains.  The  reason  for 
this  can,  therefore,  only  be  in  the  quality  of  the  iron.  It  has  been  en- 
deavored to  ascertain  the  reason  for  this  chemically,  and  it  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered  that  the  projections  forming  the  rough  surfaces 
^ere  special  compounds  of  iron  and  other  bodies.  This,  as  will  be  seen 
hereafter,  is  correct ;  but  it  alone  does  not  explain  the  mechanical  pro- 
cesses that  take  place  in  connection  with  it  Our  own  opinion  on  this 
matter  is  as  follows : 

The  iron  in  a  fluid  state  will  be  no  homogeneous  body,  but  a  compo- 
sition of  various  compounds  between  iron  and  phosphorus,  iron  and 
salphar,  iron  and  manganese,  iron  and  carbon,  iron  and  siiicium,  &c. 
Each  compound  has,  however,  a  certain  point  of  fusion,  the  one  lower 
than  the  other.  Now  if  mixtures  which  differ  much  with  respect  to 
their  point  of  fusion  form  the  iron,  one  portion  of  the  latter  will  set 
^hile  the  other  portion  remains  in  a  fluid  state,  this  latter  part  being 
breed  by  the  contraction  of  the  former  portion  through  the  pores,  which 
ire  still  open  during  the  red-hot  state  of  this  portion  of  the  iron,  and  in 
his  manner  the  so-called  burning  or  ''  Anbrcmd  "  is  produced. 
After  having  recognized  this  cause,  it  became  possible  to  produce 
iDother  sort  of  iron  by  other  charges.  The  writer  is  able  to  show  ex- 
mples  of  iron  upon  which  are  to  be  seen  small  balls  of  the  size  of  peas, 
n  consequence  of  the  great  difference  between  the  points  of  fusion  of 
lifferent  parts  of  the  metal.  Many  other  similar  occurrences  might  be 
xplained  in  the  same  manner.* 

'Professor  Graaer,  in  his  article  on  steel,  Annales  dee  Mines,  xti,  vi  serie,  4  Ut. 
^j  says,  ^'From  these  results  (varioas  analyses  of  pig-iron)  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
w  Tariefties  of  gray  pig-iron  rich  in  manganese  the  stlioium  is  mostly  combined  with 
ie  manganese."  Further :  "  The  analyses  show  that  the  varieties  of  gray  pig-iron 
>08t  often  oontain  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  foreign  bodies,  and  that  their  number 
last  be  very  coosiderable,  &c. ;  even  the  white  sorts  of  iron  produced  from  spiegelei- 
en,  which  are  acknowledged  as  being  very  pure,  have,  in  reality,  a  very  complicated 
ompositioni'' 
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190.  A  consideration  of  the  facts  above  stated  showing  that  it  is  de- 
sirable to  possess  some  simple  mode  of  determining  the  relative  points 
of  fusion  of  different  classes  of  iron,  Mr.  Schott,  the  director  of  the 
celebrated  llsenberg  Foundery,  some  years  ago  devised  the  following 
method,  which,  although  of  course  only  capable  of  affording  approxi- 
mate results,  he  has  found  answer  well  in  practice. 

An  iron  vessel,  weighing  about  25  kilograms,  is  filled  to  a  certain 
height  with  water,  so  that  it  contains  exactly  48  kilograms.  When 
fluid  iron  is  poured  in,  the  temperature  of  the  water  will  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  temperature  and  the  volume  of  the  iron ;  and  tbis  in- 
crease of  temperature  is  th^n  applied  for  determining  the  relative  points 
of  fusion  of  the  various  sorts  of  iron  in  the  following  manner : 

After  having  measured  the  temperature  of  the  water,  a  portion  ot 
fluid  iron,  as  taken  from  the  blast-furnace  or  the  cupola,  is  poured  into 
it  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  water  is  then  stirred,  when  the  tempera- 
ture is  again  observed.  The  water  is  now  carefully  tapped  off,  and  tke 
iron  is  taken  out,  dried,  and  weighed.  The  weight  is  thus  obtained 
which  at  a  certain  temperature  produced  the  observed  increase  of  tht^ 
temperature  of  the  48  kilograms  of  water.  Various  degrees  of  heat 
will  produce  various  differences  of  temperature,  but  as  it  is  not  alwavs 
possible  to  use  equally  large  quantities  of  iron,  while  the  results  are  in 
proportion  to  these  quantities,  the  following  formula  has  been  found  to 
give  the  relative  weight  for  a  certain  degree  of  heat  of  the  iron : 

Let  the  quantities,  of  water  used  in  two  experiments,  carried  ont  in 
the  way  above  described,  be  represented  by  W  and  w  respectively,  an<l 
let  also  I  and  i  be  the  corresponding  quantities  of  iron  used ;  T  and  t 
the  differences  of  temperature  produced  in  the  water,  and  H  and  h  %h^ 
quantities  of  heat  imparted  to  the  latter  per  unit  of  weight  of  the  iron. 
Then  evidently 

But  the  quantity  of  water  is  constant,  or  W=tf),  therefore 

H : »  =  ^ :  %r  H  :  ^=:T  i :  t  J. 
1     t 

whence  it*  follows  that,  if  we  give  the  result,  H,  obtained,  in  any  one 

iQStance  a  certain  standard  value,  the  corresponding  value  of  h^  derivr<l 

from  another  experiment,  will  be  given  by  the  simple  formula : 

,       Hxfxl 

n  =  — = ; — . 

Tx» 

It  is  evident  that  H  and  A,  instead  of  being  expressed  in  pound-de- 
grees of  heat  given  out  per  unit  of  weight  of  iron,  may,  for  piactica] 
purposes,  be  more  conveniently  expressed  by  the  degrees  of  tem pent- 
tore  representing  the  respective  melting  points,  and  this  is  really  what 
is^done  at  Ilsenberg,the  temperature  of  l,200degreesBeaumur(2, 732  de^. 
Sahr.)  being  taken  as  the  standard  value,  while  differences  of  tempera- 
ture of  370  degrees  Reaumur  (864J  deg.  Fahr.)  have  been  foancL    It  is 
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0  be  noted  that  this  mode  of  estimating  relative  melting  points  takes 
10  account  of  the  latent  heat  set  free  during  the  solidifying  of  the  irou, 
»at  regards  all  the  heat  imparted  to  the  water  as  if  it  were  merely  due 
0  the  sensible  heat  abstracted  from  the  iron  during  its  cooling  down 
rom  the  melting  point.  No  doubt  this  fact  introduces  an  error,  while 
•tiier  errors  may  be  induced  by  the  want  of  care  in  pouring  the  iron 
Qto  the  water  just  before  setting;  but  these  errors  do  not  affect  the 
alue  of  the  system  as  a  rough-and-ready  practical  method  of  ascer- 
aining  the  relative  fusion  points  of  different  samples,  and,  as  we  have 
laid,  it  has  been  found  effective  and  useful  at  the  Ilsenberg  fouudery. 
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TABLE  SHOWING  SEVERAL  MARKS  OF   SWEDISH  IRONS* 


Mtrk. 


S:  B: 


m 


ICP 

,RI. 
AB 
PSL 


m 
1 


ER 


{\    >: 


PD 


® 


Name  of  works. 


Post^ffice. 


Annual 

prof]action 

in  tons. 


Principal  ores. 


PHOVINCB  OF  KOBBBOTTEN. 


FBOVINCK  OF  WB8TKRU0TTEN. 


Horoefors 


Olufflf  ors . 


Robertsfors. 


Umnea 


Nordmaling 


An&son 


Sftfvare '    Umnea 


Fit>m  middle  of  Sweden. 


Id. 


Id. 


FBOVINCE  OF  WE8TBB  NOKLAND. 


Bj5rk&  ... 
Foraae  — 
Graninge . 

SollefteA.. 

Galtotrdm 


6ide&. 


G&h]<M5. 


Logdd 


Matfors. 


Norafora 


I 


Sdrfnrs,  etc . 


TorpBhammar 

WeittanA 

A  viken 


Nyland 


>  Nyland 


Sundavall. 


OrnskSldevik 


Nyland 


Sandswall 


Id 


Id 


Id 


Id 


Hemosand. 


Snndawall 


150 
1,400 

380 
350 
170 
175 
SOO 
175 

600 


From  Lenabert{,  Norlwrg, 
and  Ut6.; 

Id. 


From  Ut6,  Blspl)erg,  eio. 


330 


340 


130 


From  Lenaberg.  Noi  bcij:, 
and  XJt5. 

From  Stoohenstroiu,  Uto, 
etc. 


From  Stat 


From  Roslag. 


*  Seprinted  fiom  the  Report  on  Iron  and  Steel  at  Paris,  1867,  by  A.  S.  Hewitt. 
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Mark. 


Name  of  works. 


Andersfon 


A    A 


»B»  E 


E:  P: 
HP   VP    CP 


DE  it  C:o 


I  EC: 


ST       @ 


■•C«B- 


BM 


© 


{<^} 

w.:/ 


/v 


> 


ci-:::;-»  i 


*' :-/ 


S^ 


1 


Axmar 


I 


Forsbacka,  (for  steel) 


Gamelstilla 


Gr6ii£iaka 


6y singe ... 
Hammarby 


Knngsfora  and 
Uhrfors 


> 


Hofors. 


Montros  . . . . , 
Bobertsholm , 


I 


Hogbo  and 
I  SiUidYikeD . 


(For  gun-barrels.) 

>Kiblafor8 

(For  steel.) 


^I^nsne. 


L&ngrind 


Haokmyra. 
Orkelbo.... 
Oslftttfors.. 


StrSm. 


SYabensrerk . 
Tolifors 


'Woxna. 


Post-offlce. 


Annual 

production 

in  tons. 


PriDdptl  ores. 


PROVINCE  OF  ORFLEBOBG. 


Hudiksvall . ., 


Gefle 


Gefle 

Tb<n*s4ker , 

Gysinge . . . 


Id 


>  Tborsiker . 


Gefle 


Sdderbamn 


Id 


Id 

Gefle 

Id 

Id 

Hudikswall. 


Falun. 
Gefle  . 


BoUolis 


150 


1, 100     From  Uto,  ^ulin.  At 


650 
430 

440 


From  TuDSt  flAnbfr:. 
etc. 

From  Bispberj^^KorWr: , 
and  ThorrUcf . 

From  Norberf:,eU. 


940     From  DtDnemon. 


3,300 


From  Bi8pberf,>>rt«>r; 
and  Tboniker. 


From  Bispberg  *:• 
Thon&ker. 


1,100     From    Hsmnuhm  u 
Norberg. 


430     From  Norbers.  ri&  ^'' 
I      bnigiDaBoeBon.rt' 

I 

680     From  WiKdibo,  Tto  *: 
Boning. 

370 


1,500 


600 


T» 


From  V!B\)0nL 


FromBi«pberg,eu. 


Fron(Vitaiibflr(<t^ 


550  I  From  rmtjenL 


960     From  Bispbiiy. 


6W 


From  Gym**  ^  ^' 
kog. 
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Mark. 


© 


1i>*! 


oo 


© 


1^  V  M 


(S© 


Ifune  of  works. 


Fortmark. 
Skebo 

Hanc 

R4n8s.... 


Aveftta 


>  Dalfora 


D&dras 


Fredrikftberg 


FredahwDmar. 


Farndal. 


>Garpenberg. 


Gravendal 


Poat-ottoe. 


AoDoal 

production 

in  tons. 


Principal  orea. 


PBOVIMCB  OF  UP8ALA. 


rSOVIKCE  OF  STOCKHOLM. 


Tierp 

Korrt«U®  •-• 

(Vethamniar . 
Stockholm . . 


From  Dannemora. 
Id. 


PfiOVIHCB  OF  BTORA  KOPPABBXBO. 


Aveata 


Gagnef 


Falun. 


Gagnef 


Mora 


Grftngahammer 


Hagge.. 
Homdal 
Kloater . 


Gagnef 


Aveata 


Gagnef 


Sftter 


8ue<yebacken. 

Areata 

Hedemora  — 


180 

470 

350 

1,100 

T70 

650 

860 

1,100 

1,100 

1.400 

510 

MO 


From  Hamaari,  86rakog, 
and  Oymia. 

From  Vl^Jom  and  Skin* 

naring. 
From  Byberg  and  GriLn- 

geaberg. 
From  Ahl,  etc. 

Brom  Au  and  Harmaarf. 


From  Biapberg  and  lAng 
vik,  eto. 

From  Qrilngeaberg. 

■ 

From  Grftaberg,  eto. 
Qriingeaberg. 
From  Biapberg,  eto. 
From  BAUingsberg. 
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Hark. 


ps: 


;PSi 


»W^KA^ 


Name  of  works. 


Kloten  and 


GraDhnlt . 

SEoTBfi  and 
SvariniU.. 
Lanbo — 


Lim&  and 
Nora& 
Lindennaea 
Sq6& 


Lndvika . 


L&Dg6 


Hallngsbo 


ULF 


0®-?^ 


Norn 


(  NorsA  and 
\  Olofsfon . . 


Nyhammar 
SiUansfors . 


Syemsnnd 

Tburbo  and 

Wikmanabyttan 
(Ca«t  steel.) 


Bagg& 


Bemtahammar. 


^orfora 


Engelsberg 


f  flAl    * 


K«teii,»=J 


1 


Fagarata. 


Ferna. 


Post-office. 


1  Kdping  or 

J  Ramsberg 

SFalun 

Smedjebacken 


SGaguef 
Falun.. 


S 


Gagnef 


Smedjebocken 

Mora 

Wik 

Hedemora 


>  Smedjebocken 
Id 


Mora 


Hedemora . 


Hedemora 


Annual 

production 

in  tona 


\ 


980 

1,600 
600 

990 

1,500 
900 

1,600 
S70 
510 
380 

»0 

1,600 

2280 

880 
760 


Prindpsi  orcA. 


From  GriomlNTb'  i.  t. 
berg,  aad  KaiDiiU  %. 


From  Vinyern  a-.n!  Sii: 

nariuig. 
From    Ofltaabcn;.  Ntr 

berg. 

From  Tana  Ha».lber«. 

From  Grfiaberg. 
From  SoiiiiDarter|r.r!'-- 

From  Ivike.  Pramnoc' 
berg,  Finn&a  and  UU< 

berg. 

From  GriDj^Mbers.^'^ 
From  Biptber;. 


From  OriBg«»brrs  •£• 

Ivike. 
From  Sfirskog.  etc 

From  Biapben(iii<i>>' 
berg. 

FromBispbergaiHl>« 
berg. 


PROVIKCE  OF  WB8TSRA8. 


Efiping 


Id 


Norberg 


Id 


Id 


K6ping 


470 
410 
870 
390 

1,900 


1,700 


From  GrSsbers  awl  X. 
berg. 

From5orberg. 
Id. 

Id. 


fYomGrfober«.yy^fS 
and  Gringesben;. 
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Maik. 


G8     CH 


■  B  •: 


@ 


<fiK« 


(GM) 


CPf 


BFC 


Nune  of  worka. 


GiBlarbo 


HallBtahammar 


Hogfora  and  Perabo. 


Jider 


KArmuisbo,  etc 


Kol«Ta 


Bamg&s. 


SegUngsberg. 
SkattmanaS . . 


Skinoskaiteberg 


Sarahammar 


SvaoA. 


Tr&agfora. 


Uttersberg 


Westanfon 


Wirsbo 


Aepa 


Bofora 
Bohr.., 


BrediOS 


BrefTen 


B&Dgsioe4JAn 


Poat-oiBce. 


Koping 

StromBholm. 
Norberg .... 
Arboga 


Koping 


Kdping 


We«ter&8 . 

Id 

Enkoping . 

Kdping . . . 


We«ter&8 


Id 


Strdmsholm. 


KSping 


Norberg 


WeafcerAs 


Annual 

prod  action 

in  tons. 


900 


450 


250 


880 


1,300 


1,900 

940 

4» 
260 

6d0 

1,400 

760 

190 
340 
190 
430 


Principal  ores. 


From  Riddarhytta. 


From  Norberg. 


From  Norberg  and  Grtn- 
gesberg. 


From  Stripa,  etc 


From  Ostanberg,  etc. 


From  Norberg. 


From  Bill^JS  and  Nor- 
berg. 
From  Norberg. 

Id. 


From    GrAaberg,   Tysk- 

grafva,  etc. 
From  Norberg. 


PBOVIIICK  OF  ORKBKO. 


Aakerannd 

490 

Cariakoga 

1,000 

Lindeaberi;  — 

160 

Nora 

170 

KilamoW.aB. 

350 

NyaKopparberg 

140 

From  Nora. 


From  Peraberg  and  Nora. 

From  Lomberg,  etc 

From  O^JSberg,  GrOndal, 

etc. 
From  Nora  and  Lanna. 

From  Lomberg,  etc. 
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Mark. 


*    ft 

® 


\ 


^ 


;•  R  V 

•..     ../ 


HH    AH 


Name  of  works. 


Degerfora  0 


Degerfors  N 


Elfatorp 


FrStoiia 

Gammelbo . . , 

FiDDiker  .... 

OrSubo 

Ramahytta  . 
Garphyttan 


01 

B 

a  < 

o 

S 

B 

o 


HSUh  c 


SxL]    @ 

® 

•a:- 
PV 


Gryn 

HaddeboC. 


HaddeboN 
Hammarby 
Haaselfora . 


I 


y  HellefoTs 


J 


HSgtbra. 


Lass&na 


cws 


Lax& 


PetenfoTs 


Ramaberg 


Ramahytta 


Bockeabolm 


Rockhammar 


Sikfora 


Mn 


® 


Skogabolm 
Skyllberg.. 


Poat^fflce. 


Atorp, 


Degerfora  N.W. 

8.B. 
Nora 


Arboga 


I 

a 

a 

it 

o 
>* 


B 

o 
U 


Ramaberg  . 
Arboga  — 
Id 


Nora. 


Orebro. 


PUabodaW.S. 

R 
Id 


Annual 

prodoctios 

in  tons. 


Id 


Nora. 


Haaaelfora    N. 
Grytbyttebed. 


Ny  a  Kopparberg 


Lax&  W.  a  B. 


Id 


Nora 


Ramaberg. 


Id 


Nora 


Arboga 


Grytby  ttebed . . 

PUabodaW.S. 

B. 
HaUsbergW.S. 

B. 


Principal  ofM. 


150 
850 
790 
390 
870 

1.050 
290 
130 
960 

1,090 
910 

990 

1,000 
GOO 

9,810 

190 
430 
850 
ISO 
ISO 
140 
960 
l.OSO 
ISO 
MO 
800 


From  Dalkariiberg  ltd 

Striberg. 
From  Perabc>rg,Dalkart* 

berg.Scriben;l:Tiker 
From  HAgbora. 


Prom    BaBBkerg  ui 
Perahytta. 


From  FenhytU  and  M<^ 

grafTa,«to. 
From  Nora. 

Id. 

Id. 

From  Hagby.  Urtwt? 

etc 
FromDalkarlsbcrg,Str. 

berg,  and  Yikflr. 

FromLombergndSvtf 
▼ik,eteL 

Id. 

From  Nora. 

FromDaIkai)tberf,Sff 

berg,  and  Ylker. 
FromJenboli. 


From 


Id. 

FromSkarhytUadBv< 

bom. 
FromStripa^VoHprfn 

eio. 
From  Flnb«s,clc. 


From  N 


From  Noca. 
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Hwk. 


IK)   E;  (sa. 

BCi  i  C) 

• • 

® 


yV 


SF. 


DB    A 

m  • 

BH 

V 

.-•■». 

mj 

BS 


IK 
© 


BGG 


K  / 

A 

OPS 


J 


BFS 


CN 


AJ-C 


Kadm  of  works. 


Stjenifon , 

Svart& 

Wal&aen 

Willingsberg  ... 

Wrethammar 

Abybammar 


Poa^office. 


Annaal 

pro<1nctioii 

in  toDS. 


Principal  ot  CM. 


Nya  Kopparber;;. 


I 


Svart&N.W.aB.i 


Carisko^a 


Orebro. 


Arbog:a 


470 
700 
360 
500 
130 
170 

ritOVINCB  OF  HKARABOKO. 


Ramsberg 


From  Lomberg  and  Svart- 

vik,  etc. 
From  Da1karlsb<>rg,  Stri- 

berg,yiker,&  Puniberg. 
Id. 

Id. 

From  Str&aaa  and  BltinVa. 


I 


Foravik , 

Fredriksfors. . . 

Iii^rfors 

Rfbbingnfora.., 

Skagersholm... 


Karisborg 

Wassbaoken 

MobolmW.S.B.. 

Mariestad 


Finnnrodja     W. 
S.  B. 


300 
870 

300 


From  Nora. 
Id. 

Id. 


350  I  Id. 


430 


Id. 


FBOVINCB  OP  CARLSTAD. 


(  Ackhiirn 

i  BadaO 

€  Bjorneborg  and 
( Jonabol 


Borgvik  and 
Bronsberg . . . 


>  Brattfors,  etc 


Cbarlottenberg 
Domle 


EdBvalla. 


Elfsbacka 


Fredroa. 
Glasfors 


Guatafatrom 


Helybodafora . . 


Chriatioebaiun... 
Sunu 


>Christinebamn.. 


^GarlBtad 


Id 


Arvika  . 
Carlstad 
Id 


Carlstad 


Arvika 

Okne 

Grytbyttebed. 


Arvika 


550 
150 

1,000 


3,000 


850 


400 
470 
940 

1,380 

485 

340 
550 
1«0 


From  Filipstad. 
Id. 

From  Persberg,  Dalkarls- 
berg,  Streberg,&yiker. 

From  Persberg. 


Id. 


From  Persberg  and  Nora. 

From  Filipstad. 

Id. 


From  Kordmark  and 
Finsbytta. 


From  Persberg,  BJorn 
bojde,  Fagerberg,  and 
L&ngvan. 
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Mark. 


K: 

Cffl  KB 


P\ 


BE 


UvA 


OS 

RF,GF,IE,UF 


OPS 

c 


•  bPi 


NM 


pci] 

PJG 
OL 


StK:       LNS 


?l]     Nm 


INN 

® 

®   © 


HC 


6®  6 
®      ® 

TV  Or 

Ctf  SB 

•••• 

••     >■ 

CD  UG 


Name  of  works. 


H4kanboI 


Hogfors 


Eols&ter 


Kroutorp 


Llnnartsfors 


Le^jofors 


Lethafora 


Lidefors  0. 


LiDdfon. 


Lofstaholm 


Mitanderefora 


Molnbaoka 


Niclaadam 


Noroborg 


Noram 


Rans&ter  0 


Bansi&ter 


Rana  er    N. 
Rottnedal... 


Poat-offlce. 


Atorp. 


Sonne 


Ok 


DO 


ChriRtienhamn 


Okne 


Filipstad 


B&da 


Atorp. 


Lidefors  N Id 


Carlatad 


Sonne 


Id 


Carlatad. 


CbrUtinehamn . 


Arvika 


Carlatad 


Qvamtorp Id 


R&men  orLyendal 


1 


Storfora. 


St6mned|... 
Svanebolm. 


Id 


Id 


Id.... 
Sonne 


Filipatad 

Chrlatinehamn. 


Carlatad 
AmU.... 


Annnal 

prodoction 

intona. 


230 

630 

SIO 
370 

eoo 

1,900 
990 
ISO 
100 
850 
280 
900 
850 

980 
140 

ISO 

170 

100 

180 
100 
640 
680 

i.sao 


Prindptl  ore*. 


From  Dalkarbberg. 


From  Liogbu  ud  Per> 
beiig. 


From   Dalkaiiaberir  v<! 

StribviE. 
Id. 

Fran  Peraberg. 


400 


FromPenberg. 


FranUnfbMJ,!^**- 
andFUipttad. 

FRND  PM»b««  »^  ^• 
kropp** 


FMrnHUpil^ 
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Mark. 


& 

•b)   («» 


G.F 


SF 


Name  of  works. 


Silboda 


Tbonby 


s  Uddebolm 


© 


•:d- 


IGE 


WaMg&rdA 

wagffjsrora 


At;    CM 

KB) 


© 

® 


•  •  m 


m 

i 

BR 


B&ckffors 

ChriBtinedal ... 

ForsbAcka 

KoUerS 

Upperad 


FoTMa. 


Fora^a 


Krtmbol 


Nyby 


NykSping. 


Skepsta,  (at«el) 


Smedstorp 
Virft 


]U)i->(gArd 


.     Dor^hult. 


Post-office. 


Arvika 


Sunne 


R&d4 


Christ!  DebamD. 
Saone  


Annual 

prodaction 

in  tons 

1,330 
630 


4,300 


930 
170 


Prlnoipal  ores. 


From  Paraberg. 


From  Taberg,  Kordmark, 
Peraburg,  and  L4ogban. 


PROTIKCR  OF   KLFBBOHG. 


AmM 

Id 

Id 

TJddevalla  .. 
Wenersborg 


1,520 
460 

390 

700 
390 


From  Persburg. 


PROVINCB  OF  NTKOPINO. 


Katrinnbolra  W.  S.  B 


Id 


Id 


Thorsh&Ila . 


Nykdping. 


BJomlnnda  W.  S.  B 

Malmkdping 

NorrkSping 


900 
310 

930 

340 

630 

3S0 

170 
960 


From  Skalonda,  etc. 


Ftom  Staf. 


PBOVIHCB  OF    OflTBBO<ynJLND. 


TJellmo. 


Sdderkoping 


960 


190 


From  irtA,  etc. 
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Mark. 


Bb 

® 


F.C 


T  GE     N:G 


C:F: 

.••;■■-•. 

' — ^ 

CDB 
H 


(ST) 


•  • 


S-C 

•   •   • 

.1X1. 


E 


Name  of  works. 


Boxbolm , 


B5rj(j;)dl 


Post-office. 


Boxbolm 


NorrkSping 


>Fln8poDg ;    Id 


FolkstrSm 


Godeg&rd 


GrytrfSl 


TJellmo 


Annual 

prodnction 

in  tons. 


640 
160 


Principal  orf^. 


Halleberg  W.  a  B. 


Tjellmo , 


2,200     From  Upaala.  St 
ni5.  etc^ 


510 


270     From  Nora  ami  S.r  ^ 


160 


Halt I    Norrk5ping. 


H&fla Id 


HUttorp Tjellmo 


IJung. 


LemneA. 


MotalaWerkstad 


Skj^nnarbo 


Sonstorp , 


Llnkopiog 


3S0 


I 


600     Fr  ini  Xi»ra. 


I 


Tjellmo 


MoUla 


IjellmS 


Norrkfiping . 


170 


550 


310 


2,100 


380 


550 


PBOVIKCK  OF  CALMAB. 


Ankarsnim 


Xd 


Falsterbo . 

Fogelfora . 

Tofveram. 
Of  verm  m . 


Westervik. 


Soderkdping 


Weatervik 


Stoby. 


Wimmeaby 
Atvidaberg 


830 

290 
200 

310 

170 
350 


From  Stenbo.  X-r*.- 
^daa,  Herriof.  ^ 
Norbcrjj. 

From   St<«b«^  UtTx*! 
Utfi^andNi 


From  Skramatad,  AbM> 
mad  ITi& 


From  Stribarg  and  S> 


r.' 


From  ^)8aa.  Uta.  Sin 
nfta,  Olofrrm,  cK 
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Hark. 


9i 


:^\ 


3"  = 


® 


■HB", 


IFN 


(AS;: 

.'Si-, 


Name  of  works. 


EokerAhoIm. 
Gotbafors. . . 
H5rle 


Lindefors. 
Niaaafors . 


Bokabolm. 


Klafrestrom 


Leaaebo.. 
OrrefoTB 


Stonfors  ... 
Safsjoatrdm. 


Po8t<»ffice. 


Annual 

production 

in  tons. 


Principal  ores. 


PROVINCB  OF  JdNKOPING. 


Jonkopin^ 

Id 

Wemanio. . 

Wrigstad . . 
Joukoping. 


140  From  Taberg. 

180  Id. 

390  Id. 

390  Id. 

370  From  Taberg  and  Nora. 


PROVINCB  OF  KRONOBERO. 


Wexio. 


Id 


Id 


Id 


Id 


Id 


160 

150 
240 
240 
210 
190 


For  information  as  to  the  prices  and '  qualities  of  the  irona,  one  can  write  directly  to  the  forges  them- 
■elves.  For  example :  '*  Brnkskontoren  k  Safajdatrom,  Wezio,  Sweden ;"  or  "  Brukakontoren  k  Niasa- 
foFs,  Jonkoping,  Sweden,"  &c 

Bat  as  all  the  marks  are  not  Indicated  here,  and  ainoe  all  the  forges  have  agents,  it  will  be  better  to 
ftgk  the  name  of  their  agent,  who  will  be  able  to  give  all  the  necessary  information. 


20  I 


INDEX. 


Art  Page. 

Akermaii'tf  memoir  on  the  iron  and  steel  of  Sweden 127  152 

on  Bessemer  process 142  175 

bog-ores  and  I  imonite 137  167 

cement-steel 143  177 

composition  of  Swedish  ores 147  162 

distribution  of  ores  in  Sweden 129  153 

geology  of  Swedish  iron-ores «•  134  158 

locality  of  greatest  production 146  182 

Martin  steel 143  177 

means  and  methods  of  transportation 139  171 

methods  and  cost  of  mining 136  165> 

production  of  iron-ore 135  162 

pig-iron 138  168 

puddling  process 141  175 

rolling-mills 144  177 

sources  of  fuel 130  154 

statistics  of  iron  and  steel  industry  in  S weden 145  178 

Swedish  iron-making 128  152 

transportation 131  155 

use  of  English  coke 132  156 

water-power  in  Sweden y..  133  157 

wrought-iron  and  steel 140  172 

Algerian  ores  and  mines 106  128 

Arrangement  of  French  exhibits '. 92  118 

Art  castings • 

Artillery,  exhibits  by  Krupp 61  76 

Austrian  display  of  iron  and  steel,  extent  of 4  5 

Empire,  iron  and  steel  industry 4  5 

Awards  in  lee7.... 95  121 

Bessemer  process,  Akerman  on 142  175 

steel  in  the  Alpine  country,  Austria 14  15 

Blast-furnaces,  Buttgenbach's 62  82 

European,  dimensions  of 24  41 

Bloomaries  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia 21  19 

Blowing-engines 114  136 

Bochum  cast-steel  bells 86  112 

works 80  111 

coal-mines i 81  111 

coke  blast-ftirnaces — .  83  111 

furDaces  84  111 

iron  mines 82  111 

mining  and  steel  works 79  110 

steel  castings .  85  112 

Bog-ores  and  limonite,  Akerman  on : 137  167 

BoTsig's  exhibit 45  59 


308  INDEX. 

Art    Pace. 

British  exhibitors,  principal 154  2^4 

exhibit,  character  of 152  2£\ 

exports 153  ^-r. 

iron  &Dd  steel  iDdustry 152  2^23 

Borbach  Works 57  65 

Buttgenbach's  blast-furnaces 62  e2 

Carinthian  farnaces,  sections  of 23  21 

Cast-steel  bells,  Bochum 86  122 

in  the  Alpine  country 13  14 

works,  Bochum 80  111 

Chinese  iron-making; 163  ^^-d 

Ohurches  for  work-people  of  Georgs-Marien-Hiitte  Company 68  h*\ 

•Clab-honses  of  Georgs-Marien-Hiitte  Company 76  !«"»» 

-Coal-mines,  Bochum 81  111 

•Coal,  Russian  production  of 151  217 

Cockerill  Company  of  Seraing,  history  of  the 110  V>\ 

Coke  blast-furnaces,  Bochum 83  111 

furnaces  at  Bochum S4  111 

Courts  of  J ustice  of  Georgs-Marien-HU tte  Company 71  U>2 

Creusot ;;  Schneider  &  Co 91  lb 

Dillinger  Company,  exhibit  of 46  ^' 

Ehrenwerth's  puddler 33  '«»' 

Essex  County  (New  York)  iron-ore 161  VS 

JExhibits,  artillery,  by  Krupp 61  Ti- 

Austrian,  neatness  of  arrangement  of 6  7 

Belgian,  and  production  of  iron  and  steel 107  ]*3l- 

British,  character  of,  production 152  tl\ 

Dillinger  Company 46      «•» 

French,  production  of  iron^and  steel 90  IV^ 

German,  extent  and  arrangement  of 36  rv> 

Gleiifntz  furnace ---  ^  IH 

Judenberger  Iron- Works 31  4.< 

machinery,  by  Krupp - 60  72 

Besicza  State  Railway 26  4«' 

Rositzer  Mining  Company 30  4* 

Styrura  Company 47  "*' 

Swedish,  character  of  the 120  141 

United  Konigs  and  Laurahiitte 49  •" 

•    United  States,  character  of 158  2J4 

various -- 10»  1^ 

Exhibitors,  German,  number  of 44 

Fagersta  iron-ores  and  limestone  .^ IS 

steel,  experiments  by  Kirkaldy 124  147 

gun-barrels --.  123  144 

plate,  tests  of 1^  1'" 

works,  exhibit 1^1  1** 

Ferro-manganeso  of  Resicza 27  4' 

Laibach 29  4- 

Forging,  hydraulic 34 

Forged  cranks,  HaswelFs - -  184 

Forms  assumed  by  furnaces  after  long  working 25 

Fonnderies  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia 19  1-* 

Furnace,  Gleiwitz,  exhibit  of  the »  ll< 

Geology  of  Swedish  iron-ores 1^  ^"* 

Georgs-Maricn-Hiltte  Company 64  W 


270 
41 
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Art.  Page. 

Gennau  Empire,  display  of  iron  aud  steel 36  55 

exhibits,  extent  and  arraDgement  of 36  55 

production  of  iron  and  steel 37  55 

Girders  and  colnmns,  iron 56  64 

Gleiwitz  furnace,  exhibit  of 89  114 

Growth  of  the  German  iron  and  steel  industry,  graphic  illustration  of....  43  57 

production  of  iron  and  steel 39  56 

steel-making 40  56 

Htmm  wire-works 52  62 

HmwcU's  apparatus  for  forging 176  258 

cylinder-heads 182  267 

exhibit  of  locomotive  hydraulic  forging 174  257 

forged  cranks 184  270 

hydraulic  forging,  the  process  of 177  258 

press 178  259 

link-motion  blocks 181  262 

method  of  hydraulic  forging 175  257 

solid  locomotive  wheels 183  267 

wronght-iron  cross-heads 179  259 

journal-boxes 180  262 

Houses  for  work-people  of  Georgs-Marien-Hfitte  Company 66  98 

Hospitals  of  Georgs-Marien-Htttte  Company 73  104 

Hot  blasUtoves,  Whitwell 155  225 

fifdraulic  forging , 34  53 

lodostrial  schools  of  Georgs-Marien-HUtte  Company 69  101 

Inreetigations,  scientific,  of  the  quality  of  iron  and  steel 100  125 

Daenlmrg  cast-iron  art-work 187  276 

iron,  its  quality 189  283 

molding-sand 188  279 

temperature  of  fusion '. ,.  190  292 

Ironand  steel forgings i.  117  138 

making,  Russian,  statistics  of 149  208 

of  British  India 170  253 

works,  Osnabriick 63  92 

girders  and  columns 56  64 

industries  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia 16  16 

liningsfor  shafts  of  mines  ^ 104  127 

making  and  ore  extracting,  Prussian 41  56 

Chinese 168  252 

manufactures  in  Sweden 127  152 

mines,  Spanish 148  207 

ores  and  limestone,  Fagersta 122  142 

ores  and  steel  of  Japan 167  251 

Indian 172  255 

production  of  the  Un  i ted  States,  statistics 166  24 1 

shoes  for  railway-brakes 48  60 

wire  from  Westphalia 50  60 

works  and  mining  property  of  the  CockeriU  Company 110  131 

t  Russian 156  210 

^■deoberger  iron- works,  exhibit  of 31  49 

^nipp,Friedrich,  exhilftts  of  artillery  by 61  76 

machinery  by 60  72 

works  of 59  69 

-tibach,  ferro-manganese  of 29  48 

'ake  Superior  ores 159  224 
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Art.  Page. 

Store  iiuioD ,  of  Georgs-Mariea-IIlltteCompaDy 74  104 

Stynim  Company,  exhibit  of 47  60 

Transportation,  Akerman  on • 131  155 

Tum-halle  of  GeorgB-Marien-Hiitte  Company 77  106 

Water-power  in  Sweden,  Akermanon 133  157 

Whitwell's  bot-blast  stoves...-. 155  225 

Wire-rope  traces 35  54 

Wire-works,  Hanim 52  67 

Lippstadt 54  63 

Naohrodt 53  62 

Berdohl 55  64 

Wootz,  or  Indian  steel 171  254 

Workingmen's  association  of  Georfi^Marien-HUtte  Company 72  102 

Work-people,  care  of,  by  Georgs-Marien-HU  tte  Company  % 65  98 

o 

WroQ^ht  iron  and  steel,  Akerman  on 140  172 

cross-heads 179  259 

journal-boxes 180  262 

plates  and  railways 186  276 
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METAXIiXJBaY. 


ERRATA. 

Th^  aathor,  who  has  been  professionally  engaged  in  the  mining-districts  of  the  Webt, 
did  not  receive  proofs  of  this  report,  and  desires  to  make  the  following  corrections  and 
alterations : 

Page  XMi,  line  30,  read  "Tiyova." 

Page  xni,  line  38,  read  *'  Tigova."  • 

Page  xni,  line  46,  read  **  Reichverbleiung.'^ 

Page  xVj  line  9,  read  "  Nagy  Banya." 

Page  2,  line  10,  read  "  the  policy." 

Page3,line2,omit"&.'' 

Page  4,  line  6,  read  "  tetrahedrite." 

Page  4,  line  13,  for  "  1.45"  read  "  145." 

Page  4,  line  37,  for  "  3.5  "  read  ".35." 

Page  5,  line  9,  for  " silverized  "  read  "desilverized." 

Page  5,  line  23,  add,  at  end  of  line, "  silver." 

Page  5,  line  25,  read  "  Flachs." 

Page  6,  line  8,  insert  a  comma  after  "  zinc." 

Page  7,  line  24,  read  **  that  country." 

Page  12, line  7  from  bottom, omit  all  after  "cent." 

Page  13,  line  23,  omit  comma  after  "  iron." 

Page  14,  line  1 ,  omit  "  a." 

Page  14,  line  10,  read  "Arabians." 

Page  14, line  27, for  "Russia"  read  ** Prussia." 

Page  15,  Une  13,  for  0.06 "  read  "  0.6; "  for  "  0.11 "  read  "  1.1." 

Page  22,  lines  24-26,  read  "  10,740,000 ; "  "  14,955,000 ; "  "  25,()95,00U." 

Page 25, line  12, insert  "owt."  between  "  127^"  and  "copper." 

Page  27,  line  29,  read  "  for"  after  "  smelting." 

Page  30.  line  H,  read  "OK£R  SAIGER." 

Page  32,  line  9  from  bottom,  semicolon  after  "  silver." 

Page  .33,  line  1,  omit  dash,  and  insert  comma  after  "pipe." 

Page  34,  line  18,  read  " Erbstolln." 

Page  34,  lines  24-27,  read  "  47,505.64 ; "  "  13,070.44  ; "  "  34,43.3.20." 
Page  35,  line  44,  for  "  sulphuric  "  read  "  sulphurous." 

Page  :)6,  line  10,  omit  "  two  of." 

Page  37,  line  3  from  bottom,  read  "  smelting." 

Page  38,  line  6,  omit  ",  and  "  and  insert  " ;  as  it." 

Page  38,  line  46,  for  "  0.782  "  read  "  0.0782." 

Page  39,  line  34,  omit  comma  after  "  ore." 

Page  39,  line  35,  omit  "  and." 

Page  43,  lines  19-20,  transpose  the  words  "  upper"  and  "  lower." 

Page  44,  line  10,  for  "  9,400  cwt."  read  "  6,000  kilograms." 

Page  44.  line  13,  for  "  9,600  "  read  "  10,000." 

Page  49,  line  28,  omit  "  1-5  "  and  insert  "  1,  5." 

Page  51,  line  22,  for  "  20,000  and  12,500  "  read  "  4,000  and  125." 

Page  58.  line  3,  for  "  millimeters  "  read  "  meters." 

Page  Si6\  line  47,  for  "0.003  "  read  "  0.03." 

Page  65,  line  7  from  the  bottom,  for  "  1,000  "  rea*i  "  7,000." 

Page  76,  line  21,  for  " 3,500  to  4,000  "  read  "35,000  to  40,000." 

Page  76,  line  31,  for  "strong "  read  " light." 

Page  81,  line  26,  read  "  100  cwt." 

Page  83,  line  43,  omit  "  as." 

Page  84,  line  9,  for  "  oxide  "  read  "  sulphide." 

Page  84,  line  16,  omit  comma  after  "  siliceous." 

Page  89,  line  32,  for  "  upper  "  read  "  under." 

Page  94,  line  22,  read  "  sulphate  of  copper." 

Page  94,  line  23,  read  "  sulphate  of  copper." 

Page  94,  line  43,  for  "  hurried  "  read  "  humid." 

Page  100,  line  12,  for  "  sUmo  "  read  "  slime." 

Page  101,  line  40,  for  "  meters  "  read  "  per  cent." 

Page  106,  line  32,  for  "  to  "  read  "  from." 

Page  106, line  4, insert  " ;  it"  between  " copper "  and  "  is." 

Page  119,  line  2B,  for  "  smelting  "  read  "  melting." 

Page  122,  line  12,  for  "  millimeter  "  read  "  meter." 

Page  124,  line  44,  for  "  break  "  read  "  treat." 

Page  125,  line  2,  after  "  zinc  "  insert  a  semicolon. 

Page  127,  line  26,  omit  "  natron  "  and  insert  "  soda." 
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Paf^e  1^,  line  28,  after  "  acid  "  insert  a  semicolon. 

Page  128,  line  1,  omit  comma  after  "  Herzog." 

Page  134,  line  11,  for  *'  1^30  "  read  "  1843/' 

Page  134,  line  15,  for  "  view  "  read  "  review." 

Page  135,  line  11,  omit  "  iron  "  and  insert  *'  copper.'' 

Page  135,  line  28,  for  "  blast "  read  •*  roasting." 

Page  140,  line  24,  for  "  abstract "  read  *'  abstricb." 

Page  141,  line  2,  after  **  combine  "  insert  "  a." 

Page  141,  line  19,  for  **  cast "  read  **  wrought." 

Page  142,  line  26,  for  '^ estimated  "  read  "eliminated." 

Page  143, line  23, for  ''running,"  read  "mining." 

Page  144,  line  11,  for  "  pisqnisilicate  "  read  "  bisilicate." 

Page  145,  line  4,  insert  a  comma  after  "  by  zinc." 

Page  145, line  17,  add,  after  "zinc/'  "chloride  of  potassium,  and  chloride  of  msgne- 
siam/' 

Page  147,  line  34,  for  "  Fig.  I,"  read  "  Fig.  III." 

Page  148,  line  41,  for  "  purer  "  read  "  impurer." 

Page  150,  line  19,  for  "  a  "  read  "  attached." 

Page  150,  line  35,  read  "  Binsfeldhammer." 

Page  153,  line  14,  for  "  45  "  read  "4.5." 

Page  153,  line  29,  for  "  20  "  read  "  2." 

Page  154,  line  24,  omit  "  to  0  "  after  "  2." 

Page  154,  line  29,  for  "  70  "  read  "  7." 

Page  156,  line  14,  for  "  quicksilver  "  read  "  water." 

Page  156,  tine  22,  for  " desilverizatiou  "  read  "desilverized." 

Page  157,  line  9,  read  "Zsamowitz  "  and  "Tajova." 

Page  157,  line  10,  for  "  Barya  "  read  "  Banya.''^ 

Page  158,  line  13  from  bottom,  insert  brackets  before  and  after  "  English." 

Page  159,  line  24,  for  "  washing  "  read  "  roasting." 

Page  163,  line  6  from  bottom,  omit  "  these  "  and  insert  "  the  following." 

Page  163,  line  35,  for  "  1,822,688  "  read  "  1,822.688." 

Page  164,  line.l2,  for  "  crystallizing  "  read  "cupellation." 

Page  167,  line  25,  insert  "  a  "  after  "  first." 

Page  167,  lines  25-26,  omit  "0.5  to  1  per  cent,  iron." 

Page  169,  line  39,  for  "  sulphate  "  read  *'  sulphide." 

Page  172,  line  41,  make  the  words  "for  about  an  hour"  follow  tht;  word  "deereaiMd.*' 

Page  173,  line  21,  read  "  Kuschel  zinc." 

Page  175.  line  28,  for  "  ton  "  read  "  owt." 

Page  177, line  6,  for  "smelting"  read  "meltings." 

Page  177,  line  7,  for  **  crucible  furnaces  "  read  **'crncibles." 

Page  179,  line  2,  read  "  Zsarnowitz." 

Page  180,  lines  '^8-39,  transfer  comma  to  follow  the  word  "  furnace  "  instead  of  tder 
"  combined." 

Page  183,  line  28,  for  "  wasting-dump  "  read  "  roasHt^'dump.^ 

Page  184,  line  5,  for  "  gadens  "  read  **  Wardein." 

Page  213,  line  32,  Siebrugburger  read  "  Siebenbtirger." 

Page  215,  line  34,  for  **50  "  read  "0.5." 

Page  216,  line  1,  for  "30  "  read  "0.3." 

Page  216,  line  4,  for  "Atridaberg  "  read  "Atvidabnrg." 

Page  221,  line  :i3,  insert  "  west  of  north  "  after  "«0<>." 

Page  223,  line  1,  for  "  1870  "  read  "  1H72 ;"  for  "7,568,942"  read  " 62,000,000." 

Insert  foot-note  after  table  as  follows : 

**  The  value  of  the  metals  produced  in  the  United  States  is  estimated ;  the  prwHoc- 
tion  of  other  countries  is  from  official  sources.  The  production  of  the  six  miuing 
districts  of  Germany  and  of  the  eight  of  Austro-Hungary  is  first  given  sepantelj. 
and  then  the  total  of  all  under  the  headings  of  (Germany  and  Austro-Hungaiy.  Th^ 
production  of  these  districts  should,  therefore,  be  subtracted  from  the  total  prodoctioo, 
which  would  then  read : 

"Lead,  264,882,398  kilograms;  silver,  266,262  kilograms;  copper,  45,037,103  kilo- 
grams ;  zinc,  131,204,392  kilograms. 

"  With  the  exception  of  the  United  States,  of  which  country  the  production  is  given 
in  dollarif  the  fignres  given  show  approximately  the  total  prodnction  of  lead,  ulrfr, 
copper,  and  zinc  for  the  world." 


*»     ,' 
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IMET^LLXJUaY. 


LEAD,  SILVER,  COPPER,  AND   ZINC. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Mining  4iDd  metallarg^y  were  jastly  placed  in  the  first  group  in  the 
^oeral  classification  of  the  YieoDa  Exhibition.  Mining  and  smelting 
are  not  only  a  principal  source  of  raw  material,  but  their  products  have 
taken  in  the  past  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the  human  race. 
They  are,  and  will  always  be,  an  indispensable  necessity  of  the  never- 
ceasing  demands  of  the  manufacturing  interests,  and  the  further  prog- 
ress of  every  branch  of  industry,  and  therefore  necessary  to  the  advance- 
ment of  civilization  and  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

The  art  of  metallurgy  was  not  as  well  illustrated  by  most  of  the  coun- 
tries represented  as  that  of  mining.  The  larger  exhibit  of  rocks,  vein- 
pieces,  minerals,  ores,  &c.,  was  more  intended  to  show  to  the  world  the 
inioeral  resources  and  their  connection  with  the  geological  formation  of 
the  several  countries  than  the  condition  of  the  methods  employed  in  the 
eitraction  of  the  various  metals  at  the  present  day. 

Iron,  lead,  and  copper  ores,  and  metallurgical  products,  constituted 
tbe  principal  metallic  display  of  all  countries  rich  in  minerals. 

Norway,  whose  characteristic  metal  is  copper  made  an  exception  to 
tlie  above.    Silver  and  zinc  ores  were  but  poorly  represented. 

The  British  display,  in  Group  I,  was  confined  to  iron-ores  and  their 
prodaets,  and  machinery.  There  were  several  collections  of  gold  and 
silver  ore  from  the  English  colonies. 

The  method  of  exhibition,  considered  from  a  professional  point  of  view, 
was  a  very  unfortunate  one.  The  articles  belonging  to  Group  I  were 
scattered  throughout  the  entire  Exhibition,  thus  making  it  exceedingly 
difficalt  for  those  seeking  information  on  this  particular  subject  to  gain 
a  thorough  oversight  of  the  products  exhibited. 

The  great  importance  of  this  branch  of  industry  demanded  that  it  should 
bave  had  a  separate  and  distinct  building,  (as  the  machinery  building,) 
where  the  products  from  all  countries  could  be  exhibited,  and  a  com- 
prehensive and  connected  view  of  the  whole  offered  to  the  visitor. 

The  quality  of  the  exhibited  products  was  not  to  be  ascertained  by  a 
Bnperficia  examination,  such  as  even  the  International  Jury  was  com- 
pelled to  make. 

More  reliable,  though  not  entirely  so,  was  the  information  offered  to 
the  public  by  several  metallurgical  establishments.  This  was  generally 
n  the  form  of  a  survey  of  the  process  practiced  and  the  extent  of  their 
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operations.  It  should  be  here  remarked,  and  the  remark  is  applicable 
to  all  cases  where  interested  persons  describe  the  methods  of  extrac- 
tion and  the  economical  practical  results  obtained,  whether  orally  or  in 
writing,  that  only  the  most  favorable  cases  and  results  are  given ;  or, 
if  an  unfavorable  result  should  be  mentioned,  it  would  be  explained 
away  as  though  it  were  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  something  con- 
nected with  the  manipulation.  This  is  the  general  rule.  It  is  not  sel- 
dom the  case  that  falsehoods  are  intentionally  and  foolishly  told  concern- 
ing the  process.  The  several  inducements  for  this  are  apparent,  bot 
policy  is  short-sighted  and  weak.  For  this  reason,  such  articles  emaoat- 
ing  from  interested  persons  should  be  received  with  due  caution  and 
consideration. 

There  have  been  but  few  important  metallurgical  processes  or  appara- 
tus discovered  since  1863.  These  consist  in  the  Gerstenhofer,  Hassen- 
clever  and  Helbig,  Stetefeldt,  and  Kuschel  and  Hinterhuber^s  roasting. 
furnaces ;  the  Pilz  round  smeltingfurnace,  with  widened  top,  iron  water 
cooling  boxes,  and  tuyeres,  and  Corduri^'s  method  of  eiimiuatiug  ziuc, 
and  other  elements,  from  lead. 

The  constant  increase  in  wages,  fuel,  and  material,  without  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  price  of  the  products,  have  made  rapid  and 
great  improvements  necessary  for  successful  metallurgical  operations. 
The  immense  strides  that  have  been  made  in  this  branch  of'indostry 
have  been  principally  made  toward  increasing  the  production,  viz,  by 
increasing  the  size  of  the  furnace  and  the  pressure  of  blast ;  bat  of 
greatest  importance  is  the  production  of  poorer  waste-products,  as  slag, 
and  by  extracting  small  quantities  of  silver  and  gold,  (improved  zinc- 
desilverization,)  and  the  construction  of  extensive  condensation-cham- 
bers. 

In  preparing  this  report,  the  products,  exhibited  at  the  Vienna  Ex- 
hibition have  first  been  enumerated  and  described,  with  the  methods 
and  the  latest  improvements  employed  in  their  production,  together 
with  statistics  illustrating  the  scale  on  which  the  above  operations  are 
conducted. 

As  the  data  obtained  at  the  Exhibition  was  in  most  cases  deficient 
and  seldom  of  a  uniform  nature,  I  have  had  recourse  to  private  notes, 
made  when  visiting  the  several  metallurgical  works  in  the  years  1869 
to  1874,  and  to  the  communications  of  several  gentlemen,  which  are 
duly  credited  in  the  proper  places.  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity 
to  acknowledge  my  thanks  and  indebtedness  for  courtesies  and  valua- 
ble information  to  my  associates  on  the  jury,  the  Austrian  minister  of 
agriculture,  Vilmos  Ocsovszky,  mayor  of  Schemnitz;  W.  Wiesner. 
director  of  mines  in  Schemnitz ;  Yilibald  Eachelmann,  director,  and 
Joseph  Wagner,  assayer,  of  the  government  smelting-works  at  the  same 
place ;  Franz  Markus,  director  of  the  Neusohl  smelting-works ;  I.  Lon- 
ger, superintendent  of  the  Pribram  smelting-works ;  Mr.  Kast,  director 
of  the  Clausthal  smelting-works;  E.  J.  Strauch,  director,  and  W. 
Schmidt,  assessor,  at  the  Lauteuthal  smelting-works. 


CHAPTER    I. 


EXHIBITS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Exhibits  of  H.  T.  Blow,  Santeb  &  Wagner,  Grand  Pier  Mining  and  Manufact- 
uring Company,  Mineral  City  Mining  and  Smelting  Company,  E.  B.  Ward, 
Joseph  Wharton,  P.  P.  Peck,  Guido  KCstel;  Method  of  zinc-desilverization 

PKACTICKD  at  THE  GERMANIA  SmELTING  AND  REFINING  WORKS  ;   EXHIBITS  OF  THE 

SrxRO  Tunnel  Company. 

1.  The  display  of  metallurgical  products  from  the  United  States  was 
very  small;  only  two  lead  and  smelting  works  being  represented.  The 
miueralogical  specimens  exhibited  were  more  numerous,  and  of  great 
interest  to  those  seeking  information  relating  to  our  extensive  mineral 
resources. 

The  following  are  the  ores  and  products  exhibited  : 

2.  By  Mr.  H.  T.  Blow,  of  Saint  Louis,  Mo. :  Calamine  and  galena,  from 
Granby;  both  the  minerals  were  in  remarkably  large  crystals.  The 
cubes  of  galena  were  about  12  centimeters  in  diameter. 

3.  By  Messrs.  Santee  &  Wagner,  Rolla,  Mo. :  Galena,  blende,  and  cop- 
per-pyrites. 

4.  By  the  "  Grand  Pier  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company,"  of 
Sbawneetown,  III.:  Galena,  blende,  copper-pyrites,  fluor-spar,  and 
baryte. 

5.  By  the  "  Mineral  City  Mining  and  Smelting  Company,"  of  Mineral 
City,  111.:  Fluor-spar,  which  is  used  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of 
glass;  galena  with  about  0.06  per  cent. =17  oz.  9  dwt.  19  gr. silver,  and 
lead-ore  with  68  to  79  per  cent.  lead.  These  mines  have  not  yet  been 
developed,  but  it  is  proposed  to  commence  operations  on  a  large  scale 
as  soon  as  the  necessary  capital  can  be  obtained.  The  ore-deposits  are 
said  to  be  extensive. 

6.  By  Mr.  E.  B.  Ward,  Detroit,  Mich. :  Copper- pyrites  and  native  silver. 

7.  By  Mr.  Joseph  Wharton,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Magnetic  pyrites  from 
the  Gap  mine,  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  containing  1  percent, 
copper,  1.75  i>er  cent,  nickel,  and  0.1  per  cent,  cobalt;  millerite ;  metal- 
lic nickel,  cobalt,  and  chemically-pure  zinc;  alloys  of  nickel-cobalt, 
nickel-copper,  cobalt-copper,  and  various  salts  of  nickel,  cobalt,  copper, 
and  iron.  The  smelting-works  are  in  Lancaster  County,  but  the  nickel 
and  cobalt  refining- works  are  in  Camden,  N.  J.  The  annual  production 
is  95,000  kilograms  nickel,  4,500  kilograms  cobalt,  and  200  to  500  kilo- 
grams copper. 

8.  By  Mr.  P.  P.  Peck,  of  Denver,  Colo.:  A  collection  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver minerals. 

9.  By  Prof.  Guido  Kiistel,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.:  A  small  but  well- 
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selected  collectioo  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead  minerals  aud  ores  from  Utah 
and  California.  All  the  specimens  displayed  were  designed  to  give 
strangers  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  minerals  occurring  in  the  miuiDg 
localities  in  the  two  sections  of  the  country  where  they  occnrred.  Of 
especial  interest  to  the  mineralogists,  were  a  series  of  minerals  illustra- 
ting the  transition  of  tetrabedrite  into  stetefeldite.  These  reoeivedmoch 
attention  from  professional  men,  their  value  being  increased  by  the 
accompanying  analysis  of  each  specimen. 

Several  beautiful  specimens  of  wolframite  also  deserve  mention.  They 
were  unusually  large  (1.5  to  2.5  centimeters  in  diameter)  crystals  of  mod- 
ified tetragonal  tables.  The  same  gentleman  also  exhibited  silver-lead 
and  silver  from  the  "  Germania  Smelting  and  Refining  Works."  The 
sample  of  silver-lead  exhibited  assayed  0.5  per  cent. =1.45  oz.  16dwt 
silver,  and  the  silver  from  the  cupellatiou  furnace  was  f^^  fine. 

10.  In  the  year  1872  this  company  erected  smelting-works  with  ap- 
paratus for  the  desilverlzation  of  argentiferous  lead  by  means  of  zinc 

The  following  description  of  the  zinc-desilverizatiou  process  practict^ 
at  the  Germania  Works  (which  is  the  only  available  one)  was  writt^ohy 
Mr.  Bentham  Fabian,  and  appeared  in  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  of  Jann* 
ary  4,  1873 : 

As  the  original  description  abounds  in  impossibilities  and  improba- 
bilities, only  the  manipulations  of  the  process  are  here  reproduced.  The 
battery  consists  of  five  Pattinson  kettles,  two  of  which  have  a  capacity 
of  about  25,000  kilograms  ;  the  other  three  are  smaller.  The  kettles 
are  arranged  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  V ;  the  broad  part  bwing  formed 
by  the  two  large  or  fusing  kettles,  and  the  smallest  kettle  forming  the 
apex. 

The  zinc  used  is  of  two  qualities,  viz,  commercial  or  good  zinc,  which 
is  brought  from  Illinois,  at  a  cost  of  9  cents  per  pound ;  and  dross  zinc 
(refuse  from  galvanic  batteries,  which  contains  about  30  per  cent,  of 
iron)  from  New  York,  at  a  cost  of  5  cents  per  pound.  When  the  silver- 
lead  is  tolerably  free  from  impurities,  and  containsfrom  0.5  toO.7  per  cent. 
=145  oz.  16  dwt.  to  204  oz.  2  dwt.  silver,  about 2.25  to 2.75  percent. zinc 
or  3  to  3.5  per  cent,  zinc-dross  is  consumed  in  the  desilverization.  The 
manipulations  are  as  follows : 

The  silver-lead  is  fused  in  one  of  the  large  kettles,*  and  the  first 
addition  of  zinc  made,  which  is  3.5  to  1  per  cent  of  zinc,  or  0.75  to  U 
of  zinc-dross.  This  is  well  stirred  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  allowed 
to  cool,  (the  fire  being  withdrawn,)  and  remain  undisturbed  for  three 
hours,  when  the  zinc-scum  is  removed  and  ladled  into  the  adjoining 
smaller  kettle.  The  fire  is  then  raised,  and  a  second  addition  of  zioc  is 
made ;  this  is  0.5  to  0.75  per  cent,  of  zinc,  or  1.0  to  1.5  per  cent  of  xinc- 
dross,  which  is  stirred,  and  the  metallic  liquid  is  allowed  to  cool. 

*  The  author  of  this  article  has  evidently  omitted  to  state  that  the  absM$t  eompof^ 
of  a  portion  of  the  copper,  iron,  «fec.,  contained  in  the  silver-lead,  is  removed  bef<^ 
the  zinc  is  added. 
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The  zinc-scam  which  is  in  the  second  kettle  is  now  melted,  stirred, 
and  allowed  to  cool ;  the  skimmings,  or  zinc-dust,  are  transferred  to  the 
third  or  smallest  kettle  of  the  series,  and  the  liquated  lead  is  ladled 
back  into  No.  1,  or  the  fusing-kettle ;  a  similar  operation  is  repeated  in 
the  third  kettle,  the  scum  being  set  aside  for  treatment  in  a  shaft-fur- 
nace, and  the  liquated  metal  ladled  back  into  No.  2.  The  remainder 
of  the  zinc  having  been  added  to  the  metal  in  the  first  or  fusing-kettle, 
and  the  first  process  repeated,  the  third  zinc-scum  is  set  aside  for 
farther  treatment.  The  silverized  lead  is  tapped  from  the  fusing-kettle 
by  means  of  an  iron  pipe  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  same,  and  con- 
necting by  means  of  an  iron  trough  with  a  reverberatory  furnace.  It 
is  there  subjected  to  a  bright-red  heat  for  several  hours,  whereby  the 
impurities  are  eliminated  by  oxidation. 

There  are  two  refining-furnaces,  one  for  each  fusing-kettle.  The 
hearth  is  15  feet  6  inches  long  and  9  feet  4  inches  wide,  with  a  sufficient 
depth  to  contain  the  contents  of  the  fusing-kettle.  The  refined  lead  is 
tapped  from  the  furnace  into  a  market  kettle,  and  then  cast  in  molds. 
Each  bar  of  lead  weighs  about  140  pounds. 

The  whole  operation,  from  the  charging  of  the  silver-lead  in  the 
fasing-kettle  to  the  tapping  of  the  refined  lead,  occupies  twenty-four 
hours ;  the  capacity  of  the  works  was,  in  January,  1873,  about  40  tons 
per  day.  The  refined  lead  is  said  to  be  free  from  all  impurities,  and  to 
contain  only  0.0003  per  ceut.=l  dwt.  17.95  gr.(f) 

The  rich  alloy  or  liquated  zinc-scum  from  the  first  and  second  addi- 
tions of  zinc  are  smelted  in  a  shaft-furnace  according  to  the  Flaclis  pro- 
cess. The  back  wall  of  the  furnace  is  inclined  toward  the  front,  and  at 
a  short  distance  above  the  tuyeres  the  front  wall  recedes  more  abruptly 
from  the  back.  The  furnace  is  2  feet  7  inches  from  breast  to  back,  and 
2  feet  0  inches  wide.  It  has  three  tuyeres,  with  a  diameter  of  IJ  inches 
and  a  pressure  of  blast  equal  to  about  21  inches  water-column.  Coke 
serves  as  fuel ;  it  is  obtained  from  Pittsburgh,  and  costs,  delivered  at 
the  works,  about  $28  per  ton.  The  hematite  used  as  a  flux  is  brought 
from  Bawlius,  and  costs  about  $15  per  ton.  It  contains  about  62  per 
cent,  of  iron,  sesquioxide,  and  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  silicic  acid.  The  lead, 
slag  is  to  be  had  in  the  neighborhood.  The  charge  is,  rich  alloy,  250 
I>ouuds;  hematite,  180  x>ounds;  coke,  55  pounds,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  lead  slag.  It  will  have  been  observed  that  the  first  and  second  zinc- 
scum  are  treated  t^ogether  according  to  one  process,  and  the  third  zinc- 
scum  undergoes  another  treatment.  If  this  is  not  an  incorrect  state- 
ment, the  reason  for  so  singular  a  method  should  have  been  explained. 
xVs  zinc  has  a  greater  affinity  for  copper  and  gold  than  for  silver,  (and 
none  for  antimony,)  the  two  first  metals,  when  contained  iti  the  silver- 
lead,  (and  they  are  contained  in  the  silver-lead  treated  at  the  Germania 
Works,)  are  concentrated  in  the  first  zinc-scum.  This  is  at  other  works 
set  aside  and  treated  by  itself.  The  dift'erent  constitution  of  the  alloy 
requires  a  separate  process.    The  second  and  third  zinc-scums  are  of  a 
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uDiform  composition  ;  the  third  merely  contaiuing  a  smaller  anionnt  of 
silver  than  the  second.  Therefore,  I  think  it  highly  probahle  that  the 
first  zinc-scum  is  treated  in  the  liquating  (^'  roasting  "}  furnace,  and  tbe 
second  and  third  are  liquated  together  in  the  smaller  kettles.  Tbe 
charge  given  above  is  most  likely  that  used  in  smelting  tbe  enriched 
scum  from  the  second  and  third  additions  of  zinc,  and  which  is  hod- 
cupriferous.  In  smelting,  the  enriched  scum  from  the  first  addition  of 
zinc  unroasted  matte,  or  some  other  substance  rich  in  sulphur,  is  proba- 
bly added  to  the  charge,  which  would  be  the  means  of  concentrating  tLe 
copper  in  the  matte.  The  matte  would  also  contain  small  quantities  of 
lead  and  silver,  but  these  could  be  extracted  with  a  small  loss  by  roast- 
ing the  matte  and  adding  it  to  the  ore  charge,  or  desilverizing  it  bj 
smelting  with  lead  fluxes  which  are  free  from  silver.  Another  error 
here  reproduced  is,  that  the  pressure  of  blast  is  equal  to  24  iucbes=0.62 
meter  water-column.  The  maximum  pressure  of  blast  is  stated  bj 
Kerl  to  be  0.167  meter  water-column.  The  pressure  at  the  Mechemicli 
Works  is  0.131  meter;  at  Ems,  0.13  meter  water-column.  It  is  true 
that  when  the  pressure  is  too  small  the  amount  of  zinc  volatilized  is  de- 
creased, but  when  the  pressure  is  too  great,  lead  (and  silver)  is  volatil- 
ized in  large  quantities,  and  the  formation  of  salamanders,  containiD^ 
silver  and  lead,  is  increased. 

11.  By  the  Sutro  Tunnel  Company,  of  Sutro,  Nevada:  Topographical 
charts  and  a  model  of  the  celebrated  Comstock  lode.  It  was  of  cast  iroo, 
and  in  two  sections,  so  ma^le  as  to  represent  the  Sutro  Tunnel.  Informa^ 
tion  concerning  the  latter  was  circulated  by  means  of  pamphlets.  As 
the  history  of  and  progress  made  by  this  gigantic  undertaking  has  long 
since  attracted  the  attention  of  the  engineering  world,  tbis  model  vas 
regarded  with  great  interest  by  a  multitude  of  scientific  visitors  vho 
saw  in  it  professional  enterprise  which  bears  the  impression  of  Ameri- 
can energy. 


CHAPTER    II. 


SPANISH  EXHIBITS. 

From  Granada,  Almbria,  Henlon,  Santander,  the  Madrid  Mixing  Academy,  and 
THE  Almaden  Mines  ;  Age  and  Progress  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  ;  Growtu 
OF  Production. 

12.  The  metallurgical  exhibit  of  Spain  was  small,  and  it  was  only  in 
exceptional  cases  that  the  prodacts  displayed  were  accompanied  by  the 
name  of  the  locality  whence  they  were.  This  imperfect  representation 
of  Spain's  immense  metallic  treasures  is,  probably  with  justice,  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  very  unsettled  condition  of  the  country. 

13.  Granada  and  Almeria  were  represented  by  specimens  of  black 
and  refined  copper.    Hueloa,  by  pure  refined  copper. 

14.  From  Santander  there  were  specimens  of  argentiferous  galena, 
calamine,  blende,  copper-ores,  copper  and  silver  lead, 

15.  The  Madrid  Mining  Academy  exhibited  a  mineralogical  collection, 
among  which  were  specimens  of  lead,  silver,  and  quicksilver  ores. 

16.  A  very  interesting  display  of  cinnabar,  native  mercury,  slag  from 
quicksilver-ores,  and  mercury,  from  the  celebrated  mines  of  Almaden, 
was  made  by  D4 villa,  Madrid. 

17.  A  great  amount  of  galena  and  argentiferous  lead  (chiefly  extracted 
by  English  companies)  is  sent  to  foreign  countries,  principally  to 
England. 

The  extraction  of  the  metals  in  Spain  was  commenced  in  ancient  times. 
The  Phcenicians,  Carthaginians,  and  Bomans  imported  large  quanti- 
ties of  silver  from  Spain  ;  and  this  country  for  a  long  time  was  consid- 
ered the  richest  country  in  the  world  in  silver. 

Strabo,  who  gives  us  the  first  accounts  of  the  mining  and  the  extrac- 
tion of  silver  from  its  ores,  describes  the  largest  and  oldest  works  in 
Spain,  situated  at  !New  Carthage. 

The  extraction  of  copper  from  its  ores  has  also  been  carried  on  for  a 
long  time  in  Spain.  The  production  of  copper  has  never  been  great, 
but  the  product  possessed  an  excellent  reputation  with  the  Bomans. 

IS.  A  large  increase  in  the  production  of  lead  took  place  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century.  Karsten  was  of  the  opinion  that 
Spain  probably  possessed  greater  riches  in  lead  than  any  other  country 
in  the  world,  and  was  also  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  Spanish  mines 
were  worked  with  the  same  energy  as  the  British,  she  would  easily 
excel  the  extraordinarily  large  production  of  England.  This  latter  proved 
in  time  to  be  correct,  for  the  same  author  computed  the  production  of  lead 
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in  Spain  in  the  year  1828,  or  thereabouts,  at  25,600,000  kilograms,  and 
this  was  merely  the  quantity  produced  in  a  few  districts.  He  remarked, 
at  the  same  time,  that  full  statistics  were  wanting,  and  this  prodoc- 
tion  took  place  without  any  increase  of  labor  or  energy;  at  the  same 
time  in  England  (1828)  46,150,000  kilograms  were  produced.  In  the 
year  186S,  forty  years  later,  during  which  time  England  had  made 
gigantic  strides,  the  production  amounted  to  72,200,600  kilograms,  lu 
the  year  1868,  at  which  time  the  art  of  mining  and  metallurgy  in  Spaio 
was  still  at  a  low  point,  the  production  of  lead  increased  to  72,800,000 
kilograms,  and  the  difference  becomes  ranch  greater  when  it  is  coosid- 
ered  that  not  a  small  proportion  of  the  lead  produced  in  England  i^ 
extracted  from  foreign,  and  even  from  Spanish  ores. 


CHAPTER    III. 


FRENCH  EXHIBITS. 

Exhibits  of  M.  Laveissi^sre  et  Fii^,  Manhes  P£:re  et  Fils,  Hexry  Merle  A, 
Co.,  FROM  Algiers  ;  Progress  and  condition  of  Metal  Industry  ;  Corduri^'s 
method  OF  Lead  Refining;  Pa  yen's  Method;  Rozan's  Improvements;  Manip- 
ulations OF  Rozan's  method;  Objections  to  Rozan's  method. 

19.  The  exhibit  of  metallurgical  prodacts  from  France  was  very  sinalU 
An  elaborate  display  was  made  by  M.  Laveissifere  et  Fils,  Paris,  of 

copper  ingots,  kettles,  also  copper  and  brass  pipes  of  varioas  sizes.  The 
manafactared  articles  were  tastefully  and  artistically  arranged  in  the 
dome  of  the  Exposition,  so  as  to  represent  a  feadal  castle.  The  walls 
and  pillars  were  formed  by  copper  and  brass  pipes  alternating ;  on  the 
parapet,  pipes  were  made  to  represent  cannons ;  inverted  copper  ket- 
tles served  as  arches  for  the  portals. 

20.  Manhes  P^re  et  Fils,  of  Lyons,  exhibited  a  large  number  of 
wrought-copper  kettles  and  rolled  sheet-copper. 

21.  Henry  Merle  et  Cie.,  of  Alais,  exhibited  several  bricks  of  fine  silver- 

22.  Algiers  was  represented  by  several  small  exhibits  of  argentiferous 
galena,  silver,  and  copper  ores. 

23.  The  metal  industry  in  Prance  has  of  late  assumed  *mmense  pro- 
iwrtions.  This  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  increasing  commercial 
facilities  of  that  country  and  the  inventive  spirit  of  the  French.  France's 
metallic  mineral — i,  e,,  copper,  lead,  silver,  and  zinc — resources  are  far 
from  being  extensive,  yet  owing  to  the  enterprise  of  her  citizens  in  this 
great  branch  of  industry,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  it  has  advanced, 
until  France  at  present  stands  at  the  head  of  the  copper-producing 
countries,  and  fourth  in  lead  and  silver.  Copper-ores  are  chiefly  im- 
ported from  Chili,  lead-ores  and  silver-lead  from  Sardinia  and  Greece. 

24.  The  lead  metallurgist  is  indebted  to  the  French  for  valuable  im- 
provements, the  most  important  of  which  is,  perhaps,  the  method  of 
refining  lead  by  means  of  steam,  (Cordurie's  method,)  which,  now  that 
the  advantages  of  zinc-desilverizatiou  are  in  Europe  and  America  so 
nniversally  acknowledged,  has  become  of  especial  interest. 

25.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  is  to  be  regretted  the  "  new  im- 
provement in  refining  lead  and  products  therefrom,"  by  Thomas  Payen, 
E.  &  H.  Roux,  of  Marseilles,  France,  which  appeared  in  the  catalogue, 
(No.  31,)  and  which  was  awarded  a  prize  by  the  International  Jury, 
(Group  I,)  was,  as  the  writer  ascertained  by  a  careful  and  thorough 
inquiry,  not  placed  on  exhibition.    This  "  improvement"  is  to  be  intro- 
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duced  at  the  lead  smelting-works  at  Marseilles,  and  it  is  intended  by 
the  use  of  soda  and  a  small  proportion  of  saltpeter  to  remove  antimony, 
but  especially  arsenic,  from  the  silver-lead  in  the  reverberatory  refining- 
furnace.  The  process  is  to  precede  the  crystallization  desilverization 
process. 

26.  An  important  improvement  in  pattinsonizing  and  refining  silver- 
lead  by  means  of  steam  has  been  made  by  M.  Bozan,  and  introduced  in 
Marseilles.  This  will  be  of  interest  not  only  to  those  metallnrgisU 
who  practice  the  crystallization  process,  but  also  to  those  who  may 
intend  erecting  separating-works.  The  description  is  from  the  Ann.  de 
Mines,  Sept.  s6r.,  tom.  iii,  livr.  2, 1873,  p.  160. 

The  first  results  of  thus  applying  steam  to  desilverization  were  made 
public  in  1871,  but  the  following  are  the  manipulations  attending  the 
working  of  silver-lead  containing  0.123  per  cent. =35  oz.  16  dwt 
silver,  as  carried  out  in  1872,  together  with  the  exposition  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  same.  The  principle  of  this  process  is,  that  by  condnct- 
ing  steam  into  the  molten  metal  contained  in  a  Pattinson  pot,  the  thick, 
heavy  liquid  is  thrown  into  a  violent  commotion,  thus  dispensing  with 
manual  or  mechanical  stirring.  .According  to  M.  Bozan,  practice  has 
proven  that  this  violently  continued  action  is  very  favorable  to  the 
separation  of  silver  and  lead  in  poor  crystals  and  enriched  liqaid  lead; 
only  very  hard  lead  requires  a  previous  softening.  The  action  of  the 
steam  is  principally  mechanical,  but  the  lead  undergoes  a  partial  refiniogf 
which  is  a  consequence  of  different  particles  of  the  hot  lead  constantly 
coming  in  contact  with  the  air.  As  a  chemical  reaction  is  not  believed 
to  occur,  the  purity  of  the  commercial  lead  is  partly  to  be  aacribed  to 
the  various  partial  refinings  which  the  silver-lead  under^^oes  by  being 
repeatedly  remelted  in  a  red  heat.  M.  Bozan  has,  however,  observed 
that  the  steam  takes  an  active  part ;  that  the  oxides  which  are  formed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  crystallization  are  yellow  and  dirty ;  but  as  the 
operation  approaches  the  end,  they  grow  dark  and  contain  considerable 
copper;  a  circumstance  that  by  the  most  lively  stirring  does  not  occar. 
At  the  end  of  the  crystallization,  while  the  steam  is  babbling  in  the 
liquid  lead,  in  which  the  silver,  copper,  antimony,  and  arsenic  have 
been  concentrated,  the  poor  lead  is  freed  from  the  copper.  The  action 
of  antimony  is  not  similar,  but  it  is  gradually  oxidized  by  the  action  of 
the  heat  and  air  in  the  successive  re-smeltings.  It  has  also  been 
observed  that  soft  lead,  under  equal  circumstances,  produces  a  greater 
quantity  of  oxide  than  hard  lead,  especially  antimonal  lead,  (in  Tarno- 
witz,)  which  proves  that  antimony  oxidizes  first,  and  then  prevents  the 
lead  from  oxidizing.  The  action  of  the  steam  is  undoubtedly  decisive  and 
strong.  It  is  said  that  the  com  mercial  lead  falling  from  this  process  is  per- 
fectly soft,  and  contains  from  0.0012  to  0.002  per  cent. =11  dwt.  15  gr.,  to  6 
dwt.  22  gr.  silver.  The  enriched  cupellation-lead  contains,  according  to  the 
nature  and  contents  of  the  original  silver-lead,  firom  1.6  to  2.0  per  cent, =165 
oz.  18  dwt.,  to  582  oz.  silver,  while  the  steam-process  universally  produces 
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lead  enriched  to  the  above  extent,  and  thas,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
material!}'  reduces  the  cost  of  desilverization ;  it  is  only  accomplished 
after  a  great  uamber  of  operations  with  the  usually  conducted  Pattinson 
process.  This  process  possesses  not  only  the  advantage  of  not  requiring 
a  special  refining  of  lead,  which  is  not  very  hard,  but  is  said  to  be  accom  • 
paDied  by  a  smaller  oxidization  of  lead,  and  consequently  the  loss  and 
expenses  of  resilverization  are  diminished.  There  is  also  a  great  saving 
of  time  and  labor.  The  lead  is  crystallized  in  much  shorter  time  than  is 
tbe  case  by  pattinsoniziug,  viz,  13  to  16  tons,  while  with  the  latter  only 
9  to  10  tons  are  treated  in  the  same  time.  A  serious  disadvantage  in 
this  method  is  the  concentration  of  antimony  and  some  copper  in  the 
rich  lead,  which  causes  such  objectionable  features,  by  cupellation  and 
undesirable  processes,  necessary  to  a  subsequent  treatment  of  the  prod- 
ucts therefrom. 

27.  The  manipulations  are  as'  follows :  The  battery  consists  of  two 
Pattinson  kettles;  one  kettle  is  placed  so  that  its  bottom  is  on  a  level 
vith  the  top  of  the  second.  The  upper,  or  fusing-kettle,  is  intended  for 
a  charge  of  9,000  to  10,000  kilograms  silver-lead  ;  the  lower,  or  crystal- 
lizingkettle,  will  contain  15,000  to  16,000  kilograms.  After  the  silver- 
lead  has  been  fused  and  the  dross  removed,  it  is  tapped  into  the  lower 
kettle  by  means  of  an  iron  pipe  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  upper. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  silver-lead  is  tapped  from  the  upper  a  small 
amount  of  steam  is  conducted  into  the  lower  kettle,  in  order  that  the 
crystals  from  the  former  operation  may  be  easily  mixed  with  the  silver- 
lead.  A  small  stream  of  water  is  now  thrown  on  the  surface  of  the  me- 
tallic bath,  which  hastens  the  cooling  and  assists  the  crystallization. 
Steam  is  conducted  into  the  metallic  bath,  under  a  pressure  of  three 
atmospheres,  through  an  iron  pipe,  which  terminates  at  the  bottom  of 
the  kettle.  The  steam  upon  entering  strikes  against  an  iron  plate,  and 
is  diffused  through  the  bath.  The  lead  is  prevented  from  entering  the 
steam  pipe  by  means  of  a  hinge- valve.  The  kettle  is  covered  with  a  hood, 
which  is  connected  with  the  condensation-chambers.  The  oxides  which 
fonn  are  first  removed  and  the  operation  then  commences.  The  hood  is 
raised  every  five  or  ten  minutes,  and  the  lead  adhering  to  it  is  scraped 
»ff.  The  operation  is  finished  when  two-thirds  of  the  lead  is  crystallized. 
The  mother-liquid  is  then  tapped  off  by  means  of  iron  pipes  attached 
to  the  bottom  of  the  kettles.  The  crystals  are  prevented  from  escaping 
with  the  mother-liquid  by  means  of  an  iron  sieve,  which  is  fastened 
over  the  pipe.  The  lead  is  run  into  large  cakes  of  2,500  kilograms 
each.  These  are  arranged  according  to  their  silver  contents  around 
the  battery;  they  are  added  to  succeeding  operations.  The  lead-cakes 
having  a  larger  percentage  of  silver  than  the  original  silver-lead  are 
^t  aside  until  a  snfiiciently  large  quantity  has  accumulated  for  a  new 
series  of  operations,  whose  starting-point  is  based  on  the  silver  con- 
tained in  these  cakes.  After  the  enriched  lead  has  been  tapped  oflf,  a 
^ew  quantity  of  lead,  which  has  in  the  mean  time  been  melted  in  the 
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upper  kettle,  is  added  to  the  crystals  in  the  lower.  The  operations  are 
repeated  until  comoiercial  lead,  or  complementary  lead,  in  the  form  of 
crystals,  is  obtained.  When  the  lower  kettle  is  heated  the  crystals  are 
fused  and  tapped  off.  By  ^<  an  operation'*  all  the  manipulations  are  under- 
stood  which  occur  from  the  tapping  of  the  lead  from  the  upper  kettle 
to  the  casting  of  the  enriched  lead*  in  to  cakes.  One  operation  lasts  oue 
and  a  half  to  two  hours.  The  casting  of  commercial  and  complementarr 
lead  occupies  the  time  of  two  operations,  as  the  time  consumed  in  melt- 
ing the  crystals  is  twice  as  great  as  that  employed  in  crystallizing  the 
silver-lead.  The  number  of  operations  represented  by  the  castiug  of 
the  commercial  and  complementary  lead  is,  for  silver-lead  assaying  0.123 
per  cent.  =35  oz.  16  dwt.  1  gr.  silver,  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  of  operations.  From  sixteen  to  seventeen  operations  are  made 
in  twenty-four  hours.  This  is  dependent  upon  the  temperature  used. 
The  number  of  operations  necessary  *for  the  treatment  of  a  c^taia 
amount  of  silver-lead  varies  with  the  silver  contents  of  the  same.  Ooe 
battery,  which  treats  silver-lead  with  0.123  percent,  of  silver,  produces 
6,000  to  7,000  kilograms  commercial  lead  in  twenty-four  hoars.  After 
the  latter  has  been  cast,  the  kettle  is  refilled  with  silver-lead  of  the  orig- 
inal percentage  of  silver  and  the  operations  are  continued  until  all  of  tlie 
complementary  lead  has  been  treated  with  0.003  per  cent.=I7  dwt  ILo 
gr.  silver.  The  crystals  are  then  fused  and  cast  into  cakes  to  be  use<l  ai 
complementary  lead  in  a  new  jseries  of  operations.  Several  series  of 
operations  are  thus  repeated,  commencing  with  the  original  silver-lead, 
or  lead  with  a  greater  percentage  of  silver,  and  producing  enriched 
silver-lead  and  commercial  lead. 

28.  A  comparison  between  this  process  and  the  mechanical  pattinson 
izing,  as  formerly  practiced  at  the  works  at  St.  Louis  Les  Marseille, 
shows  that  as  pattinsonizing  costs  46.54  francs,  and  this  process  i3.^12 
francs,  this  process  effects  a  saving  of  20.72  francs  per  1,000  kilograoL^ 
in  silver-lead.  The  lead-loss  is  2.1  per  cent,  in  pattinsonizing,  and  3  per 
cent,  in  the  steam  process.  The  silver-loss  in  each  is  1.5  per  cent,  of  tbe 
amount  of  silver  paid  for  according  to  the  assay.  The  saving  is  owio; 
to  a  less  number  of  workmen  being  employed,  by  avoiding  a  prelimi 
nary  refining,  the  decreased  amount  of  products  which  have  to  Ik* 
reduced,  and,  as  the  concentration  is  carried  farther,  (1.7  per  cent.  = 
495  oz.  2  dwt.  silver,  instead  of  as  in  pattinsonizing,  1.15  per  cent.  = 
331  oz.  16  dwt.  14  gr.  silver,)  so  is  the  decreased  cost  of  cupellatiou. 

29.  The  objections  to  this  process  are  the  small  capacity,  large  amoao: 
of  intermediate  products,  loss  of  silver  (1.5  per  cent.  =  436  oz.  16  dvi. 
and  lead,  and  its  complicated  nature.  Although  the  commuDic^tioi 
and  calculation  made  by  the  inventor  showa  decided  improvement  on  tiK 
mecbauical  Pattinson  process,  the  method  described  will  scaively  Ix* 
introduced  in  works  where  the  virtues  of  the  improved  process  of  fnr 
desilverization  are  known,  and  the  silver-lead  is  of  a  quality  to  iH-mi.: 
it  to  be  treated  by  the  latter  process. 
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30.  The  metal  industry  of  Italy  has  been  so  greatly  depressed  from 
a  lack  of  fael  snitable  for  smelting  purposes,  that  it  is  neceHsary  to  ex- 
port the  richest  ores  for  reduction  ;  the  poorer  ones,  that  will  scarcely 
pay  the  transportation  expenses,  are  worked  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mJDes  with  a  small  profit  The  copper-ores  of  Tuscany  and  Liguria  are 
of  the  first  class,  carrying  12  to  25  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  are  ex- 
ported to  England,  while  those  occurring  at  St.  Marcel  in  the  valley  of 
the  Aosta,  and  at  Agordo  in  Venice,  belong  to  the  second  class,  con- 
taining about  2  per  cent,  of  copper. 

The  production  of  copper  in  Italy  is  300,000  kilograms.  The  con- 
suDiption  is  estimated  at  over  1,200,000  kilograms.  This  large  difference 
is  obtained  from  foreign  countries. 

31.  There  were  exhibited  from  the  works  of  Agordo,  "  Stabulimento 
MaDtantstico  Governativo  di  Agordo,  Yall  Imperiua  Belluno,^  samples 
of  refined  copper,  which  is  renowned  for  its  superior  quality,  and  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  requiring  very  pure  copper.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  were  iron,  vitriol,  and  native  silver. 

32.  The  ^'Compagnia  del  Bottino"  of  Stazzema  Lucca,  Tuscany,  ex- 
hibited silver-lead,  litharge,  and  refined  silver.  Lead-matte,  and  also 
galena  containing  27  per  cent,  of  lead,  are  roasted  in  Schaft  furnaces.  It 
Ls  charged  in  alternate  layers  of  wood  and  charcoal  and  ore.  The 
roasting  period  is  fifteen  to  twenty  days.  The  lead-matte  is  lixiviated 
in  the  furnace.  The  solution  containing  the  copper  runs  out  of  the 
furnace  into  the  precipitation- vessel.  The  sulphurous-acid  fumes  are 
allowed  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere.  They  are  believed  to  be  a  pre- 
ventive against  cholera. 

33.  Domingikus  Ing  Santelli,  of  Yinadio  Cuneo,  exhibited  specimens 
of  artificially  produced  argentiferous  galena. 

34.  Simonis  Gornelissen  &  Go.  exhibited  artificially  produced  iron 
and  copper  pyrites. 

3o.  Sabbinia. — The  greater  proportion  of  the  argentiferous-lead  and 
zinc  ores,  considered  as  the  production  of  Italy,  are  obtained  from 
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Sardinia.  The  lead  and  silver  mines  on  this  island*  are  a  very  ancient. 
They  are  said  to  have  first  been  worked  principally  for  silver  by  the 
Phoenicians.  They  were  followed  by  the  Carthaginians  and  Romaus. 
Among  the  many  mining  and  metallurgical  relics  discovered  in  and  near 
the  mines  is  a  pig  of  lead  found  near  the  Porto  di  S.  Xicolo  which  weighed 
34  kilograms  and  bore  Hadrian's  name. 

After  being  successively  under  the  reign  of  the  Vandals,  Goths, 
and  the  Byzantine  empire,  the  island  became  free,  and  a  national  ^o\- 
ernment  was  formed.  This  had  not  been  long  in  existence  before  it  was 
overthrown  by  the  Aribans,  who  in  turn  were  driven  from  the  island 
by  the  Genoese  and  Pisians.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  after  the  island 
cauiQ  under  the  Pisian  rule,  the  first  book  on  mining-law  was  written. 
It  was  in  this  period  that  the  large  leadslag  dumps  near  Yilla-Massar- 
gia,  Domus  Novas,  and  Flumini  Maggiore  were  formed.  The  shafts 
were  about  this  time  sunk  through  the  hard  rock  by  means  of  fire  to 
depths  of  80  to  100  and  even  200  meters.  In  the  year  1323  the  island 
fell  under  the  Spanish  crown.  The  mineral  industry  thereupon  sank 
and  became  almost  inactive.  This  was  partly  caused  by  the  negligence 
of  the  Spanish  government,  and  partly  by  the  discovery  of  America 
with  its  large  treasures  of  gold  and  silver.  The  House  of  Savoy  ob- 
tained possession  of  Sardinia  in  1720,  but  it  was  in  1850  that  the  mines 
were  successfully  worked  with  renewed  vigor,  and  since  that  time  the 
production  of  lead  and  silver  has  been  steadily  increasing.  Since  18C5 
calamine  has  been  mined  to  a  large  extent.  The  richer  lead-ores  are 
shipped  to  Pertusola,  in  the  Gulf  of  Spezia,  France,  Belgium,  and  Eng- 
land ;  the  silver-lead  to  Genoa  and  France,  and  the  calcined  calamine 
to  England,  Belgium,  and  Bussia. 

36.  The  Society  Anoiiima  de  Monte-Santo  of  Cagliaza,  in  Sardinia,  ex- 
hibited lead  which  was  designated  as  soft  lead,  but  could  hardly  be 
scratched  with  the  finger-nail. 

37.  There  were  several  small  collections  of  minerals  exhibited  of  dif- 
ferent mining  companies ;  these  were  composed  of  a  few  specimens  of 
argentiferous  galena,  or  calamine,  or  both. 

38.  Italian  smelting  process.— There  have  lately  been  several 
works  erected  with  the  intention  of  reducing  oxidized  ores,  poor  ore^, 
and  the  old  slags. 

The  reduction-works  of  Masua  and  Fontanamore  are,  of  the  six  on 
this  island,  the  most  important.  The  former  was  built  in  1862,  and 
treats  oxidized  ores  carrying  32  per  cent,  lead  and  10  to  12  per  cent.  zinc. 
The  latter  smelts  poor  ores  from  Nebida.  These  ores  are  smelted  in 
round  shaft-furnaces,  whose  smelting  zone  is  of  cast-iron  water-ooolinj^ 
boxes.  Tlie  charge  is  50  per  cent,  slag  and  14  per  cent  English  coke. 
The  blast  is  produced  by  a  steamfan.    The  campaign  lasts  from  Decern- 

*  Free  use  is  here  made  of  the  report  ^^SuUs  Condizioni  ddP  ittduMhia  Mimanna  mil 
iwla  di  Sardegna,"  Buhmitted  to  the  Italian  chambers  of  depaties  io  1871,  by  K.  Qoio- 
tino  Sella. 
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ber  until  July.  The  workmen,  who  are  from  Piedmont,  cannot,  on  account 
of  fever,  remain  on  the  island  during  the  other  five  months,  or  the  cam- 
paigQ  might  be  still  longer.  Two  furnaces  smelt  in  twenty-four  hours 
18,000  kilograms  of  ore,  producing  in  three  tappings  375  kilograms  lead, 
carrjiug  0.9  per  cent,  to  1.1  per  ceut.=262  to  320  oz.  8  dwt.  silver.  The 
ziDcoxide  fumes  from  the  condensation  chambers,  containing  33  per 
cent,  lead,  are  agglomerated  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  and  then  smelted 
in  a  shaft-furnace,  producing  lead  carrying  0.35  to  0.55  per  cent. =102 
to  160  oz.  8  dwt.  silver.  The  silver-lead  is  sent  to  Genoa  and  France 
for  desilverization.  The  old  slags,  containing  10  to  14  per  cent,  lead,  are 
smelted  together  »witli  poor  ores  at  the  Dumas  Novas,  Flumini,  and 
Villacidro  works.  The  resulting  silverlead  assays  0.06  to  0.11  per  cent. 
=174  to  320  oz.  8  dwt.  silver. 

Ore  and  slag  have  been  smelted  since  1858  in  shaft  furnaces  with  coke 
or  charcoal.  In  Masua,  poor  ores  from  Moutefroui  were  added  to  the 
lead-slag,  and  the  mass  first  agglomerated  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
and  then  smelted  in  shaft-furnaces.  The  lead-slags  have  been  all  smelt- 
ed, and,  on  account  of  contracts  having  been  made  with  metallurgical 
companies  in  Marseilles,  England,  Belgium,  and  Prussia,  for  large  quan- 
tities of  the  rich  ore,  for  a  long  period,  the  Sardinia  smelting- works  will 
l»ave  to  confine  their  operations  to  poor  ores ;  were  they  not  thus  bound 
bj  their  contracts,  they  might  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  coal  at  rea- 
sonable rates,  brought  to  Sardinia  as  ballast  by  the  vessels  which  carry 
a  i)ortion  of  the  ores  to  England  and  Belgium,  as  the  works  at  Pertu- 
«ola,  in  the  gulf  of  Spezia,  have  obtained  their  fuel  for  several  years. 

39.  Sardinia  produced  in  1868-'69— 

Kilograms. 

Lead  ore  exported,  14,706,000  kilograms,  valued  at  7,515,- 
699  lira*,  contains  70  per  cent,  lead =10,244,200  kilo- 
grams; deduct  8  per  cent,  loss  in  reduction=62per  cent. 
lead  extracted, from  ore= 9, 117, 820 

Lead  ore  and  blende  reduced  in  Sardinia,  990,900  kilo- 
?:rams,  valued  at  120,265  lira,  contains 20 percent.  lead=        198, 650 

9, 316, 470 
Calamine,  39,113,950,  valued  at  5,601,812  lira,  contains  47 

per  cent.  zinc= 18, 383, 556. 5 

•10.  The  statistics  of  cost  of  mining  and  transportation  of  ore  to  the 
vessels  will,  doubtless,  be  very  interesting  to  American  miners. 

In  the  calculation  of  the  value  of  ore,  the  price  of  lead  in  Marseilles 
s  taken  as  the  basis.  The  buyer  estimates  the  cost  of  smelting  at  60  to 
'0  lira;  of  desilverization  at  60  lira  per  ton,  and  a  lead  loss  of  7  to  9 
percent.    The  silver  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  21  centisimi  per  gram. 

The  price  of  zinc  in  London  is  taken  as  the  basis,  and  ore  containing 
J^'i  per  cent,  zinc  is,  accordingly,  worth  on  board  the  vessel  from  43  to 
59  lira. 

*  The  lira  is  equivaleDt  to  10  cents  in  the  coin  of  the  United  States. 
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One  ton  of  lead-ore : 

Lira. 

Mining 55. 95 

Hoisting  out  of  mine 16. 19 

Separating  and  dressing 11. 40 

Transportation  on  board  ship 22.76 

Superintendence,  &c 20. 00 

Various  items 6. 03 

132.33 

The  company,  Malfidino,  engaged  in  mining  calamine  near  the  coast, 
presents  the  following  calculation  of  mining  expenses,  &c.: 

Lin  per  ton. 

Mining , 9.33 

Calcining 9.05 

Transporting  from  the  mine  to  the  coast 4.05 

Transporting  from  coast  on  board  vessel 10. 01 

General  expenses 4. 00 

•  ■ 

36.44 


CHAPTER    V. 


BELGUN  EXHIBITS. 

KxHiBiTs  FKOM  Bleybebg ;  Blbybbrg  smelting  process;  Comparison  of  Belgian 
AND  English  reverberaix)ry  smelting-furnace  ;  Exhibit  of  the  Zinc  Mining 
\SD  Smelting  Company  of  la  Vieille;  History  of  the  Zinc  Mining  Com- 
pany AND  description  OF  THE  WORKS. 

41.  The  Soci^t^  Anonyme  da  Bleyberg  Ssmontzess  exhibited  a  very  in- 
teresting collection  of  minerals,  ores,  and  metallurgical  prodncts,  which 
was  composed  of  dressed  and  undressed  lead  and  zinc  ores,  silver-lead, 
a  large  cake  of  silver  from  the  cnpellation-furnace,  refined  commercial 
lead,  guaranteed  not  to  contain  0.00488  per  cent  of  impurities,  (copper, 
antimony,  silver,  &c.,)  homogeneous  antimonial  lead,  commercial  zinc, 
and  various  other  metallurgical  products,  viz :  mengite,  red  and  yellow 
litharge,  cadmium  sulphide,  fumes  from  the  condensation-chambers,  and 
lead-matte. 

42.  Belgian  smelting  process. — The  Bleyberg  lead-ores  carry 
about  80  per  cent,  lead,  0.0145  per  cent.  =4  oz.  4  dwt.  10  gr.  silver,  0.76 
I)er  cent,  antimony,  0.006  per  cent,  copper,  also  blende,  iron-pyrites,  and 
a  small  amount  of  quartz.  The  ores  are  carefully  dresned,  and  are  easily 
smelted.  The  furnaces  used  for  ore-smelting  greatly  resemble  the  Flint- 
shire furnaces.  The  principal  difference  is,  the  Belgian  has  two  fire- 
places, one  at  each  end,  instead  of  one,  as  at  Flintshire ;  and  the  hearth, 
instead  of  being  concave,  as  at  Flintshire,  slightly  inclines  at  an  angle 
of  0^.2  per  meter  from  both  fire-places  toward  the  center.  The  object  ot 
the  two  fire-places  is  to  economize  fuel  and  afiford  a  greater  uniformity 
of  temperature.  The  molten  lead  is  tapped  into  a  pot  in  front  of  one  of 
the  middle  doors.  The  charge,  1,000  kilograms,  remains  in  the  furnace 
sixteen  hours,  whereby  400  kilograms  bituminous  coal  are  consumed  in 
it8  treatment,  and  two  workmen  employed.  From  the  above  charge  there 
results  524  kilograms  silver-lead,  with  0.0258  per  cent. =7  oz.  10  gr.  silver, 
aud  331  kilograms  dross,  with  66.36  per  cent,  lead,  2.0  per  cent,  antimony^ 
and  0.0024  per  cent.=l  dwt.  silver. 

When  the  furnace  is  first  charged  the  temperature  is  kept  for  about 
half  an  hour  at  a  red  heat ;  at  the  end  of  this  time  the  charge  is  worked, 
vrith  short  intermissions,  for  six  hours,  the  temperature  being  raised 
toward  the  last  to  a  cherry -red  heat.  Molten  lead  now  appears;  the 
iloors  are  closed,  and  the  temperature  is  raised.  In  about  four  hours, 
2m 
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during  which  the  ore  is  turned  every  half  hour,  lead  ceases  to  flow; 
when  powdered  charcoal  and  lime  are  mixed  with  the  charge  to  make  it 
pasty,  and  to  reduce  the  oxides  and  sulphates  which  have  formed,  the 
charge  is  heated  (being  repeatedly  worked)  for  about  four  hours  longer, 
great  care  being  taken  that  the  temperature  does  not  rise  above  a  cer- 
tain limit,  lest  other  metals  should  also  be  reduced.  The  dross  is  now 
subjected  to  an  increased  temperature  for  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  au 
hour,  whereby  it  is  agglomerated.  It  is  then  withdrawn  from  the  fur- 
nace and  smelted  in  a  low-blast  furnace,  with  slag  from  the  smelting  of 
the  impure  ores,  dross  from  the  lead-reftning  furnace,  and  agglomerated 
fumes  from  the  condensation-chambers.  It  is  from  the  latter  smelting 
that  the  exhibited  homogeneous  hard  lead  is  produced.  The  object  in 
thus  slowl^^  roasting  the  ore  and  conducting  the  reaction  process  by  a 
low  temperature  is  manifold.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  ore 
contains  considerable  copper  and  antimony.  The  reduction  of  these  in 
the  comparatively  low  temperature  is  avoided,  and  in  the  first  reaction 
I)eriod  the  lead  is  not  only  purer,  but  holds  the  greater  portion  of  the 
silver  contained  in  the  ore,  and,  as  the  operation  ceases  when  the  lead  in 
the  dross  reaches  60  per  cent.,  the  volatilization  of  lead  is  diminished, 
which  accompanies  such  high  temperature  as  the  production  of  dross 
containing  only  10  per  cent,  of  lead  would  necessitate.  The  loss  of  lead 
amounts,  according  to  the  assay,  to  only  5  per  cent.  The  amount  of 
dross  is  great,  but  the  combined  losses,  occurring  both  in  the  reverbera- 
tory  and  the  following  smelting  in  a  low-blast  furnace,  is  much  smaller 
than  it  would  be  were  the  reduction  originally  carried  on  to  a  greater 
extent  in  the  reverberatory  furnace.  In  Jul}',  1872,  when  the  writer 
visited  these  works,*  the  silver  was  separated  from  the  silver-lead  by 
the  zinc-desilverization  process.  Steam  was  nsed  to  oxidize  the  zinc 
and  antimony.  The  silver-zinc  dross  was  smelted  in  a  shaft-faraace 
with  iron  tap-cinder.  There  were  no  products  of  desilverization  exhib- 
ited by  this  company. 

43.  Comparative  trials  between  the  Bleyberg  and  English  (Flintshire! 
furnaces  have  been  reiwrted  by  M.  Cahen,  and  commented  upon  by 
Percy,  whose  comments,  together  with  the  result  collected  by  M.  Cahen, 
I  here  give.  The  furnace  employed  differed  considerably  in  its  relative 
dimensions,  form,  and  in  a  few  other  particulars.  The  ores  treated 
assayed  79  per  cent.  lead.  The  length  of  the  furnace-bed  was  2.7  milli- 
meters, (8'  10".3,)  and  its  mean  width  2.9  millimeters,  (ye'M?;)  the 
grate  was  2.0  millimeters  (6'  6''.74)  long  and  0.5  millimeters  (1'  7".69) 
wide;  the  width  of  the  fire-bridge  was  0.6  millimeters,  (1'  11".^;)  it"* 
height  from  the  bed  0.3  millimeters,  (ll'^Sl ;)  the  height  of  the  roof  from 
the  fire-bridge  was  0.3  millimeters,  (11".81.) 

•  The  writer  was  neither  able  to  obtain  admittance  into  the  deailverization-worka, 
nor  was  information  concerning  the  process  to  be  had  from  the  offlcialSf  therefore  be 
is  not  able  to  give  an  accurate  description  of  the  process  here. 
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RESULTS  OP   FURNACE  TRIALS. 


riiajrg«^  kilograms 

I'anitioD  of  a  chargf^bonrs 

IjnaA  obtaioed,  kilograics    

(Tray  alag  obtained,  kilogramB 

Lend  in  gray  slag,  per  cent 

I>ad  in  sray  slag,  kilograms 

IHrwt  yVela  of  lead,  per  cent 

Yield  inclosive  of  leaa  io  cray  slag,  per  cent . 

Ima  of  lead  on  100  kilograms  of  ore 

L'jiM  of  lead  on  100  kilograms  of  lead 

CoaJ  per  100  kilograms^  Kilograms 

I^bor  per  1,000  kilograms  of  galena,  francs. . 

^iDJtbery  costs  per  1,000  kilograms  of  galena, 

francs 


X 

n. 

ni. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VU. 

1,000 

1,000 

800 

1,000 

1,000 

1,600 

2,000 

9 

9 

9 

9 

12 

16 

16 

627.7 

560 

466 

477 

630 

1,096 

1,304.4 

153 

290 

225 

354 

223 

158 

310 

39 

50 

44 

74 

35 

22 

30 

59.8 

145 

99 

262 

78 

34.76 

93 

tfa.77 

56.0 

58.5 

47.7 

63.0 

68.5 

65.3 

68.75 

70.50 

70.87 

73.9 

70.8 

70.67 

69.97 

10.35 

as 

a  13 

5.1 

a2 

a  33 

903 

12.97 

10.7 

10.3 

6.45 

10.4 

10.5 

11.4 

712 

562 

633 

506 

700 

917 

734 

3.75 

3.75 

4.70 

3.75 

'  5.00 

7.91 

6.33 

4.60 

2.00 

2.40 

8.00 

3.20 

3.90 

2.40 

VUL 


2,000 

12 

1,036 

744 

62 

463 

51.8 

74.86 

4.14 

5.2 

375 

4.75 

0.80 


The  most  favorable  result  recorded  in  the  table  is  declared  to  be  that 
in  colamn  YIII,  in  which  the  direct  yield  of  lead  from  ore  containing 
79  per  cent,  is  51.8  per  cent.,  with  the  prodaction  of  37.7  per  cent,  of 
gray  slag,  containing  62  per  cent,  of  lead ;  the  loss  being  5.2  per  cent, 
lead,  inclasive  of  what  is  estimated  to  be  recovered  from  the  gray  slag. 
The  results  obtained  in  smelting  galena  in  the  Flintshire  furnace,  yield- 
ing about  81  per  cent,  of  lead  by  assay  in  the  iron  dish,  are  as  follows : 
The  direct  yield  was  66.9  percent.,  with  the  production  of  11.9  per  cent. 
of  gray  slag,  containing  about  55  per  cent,  of  lead ;  the  loss,  inclusive 
of  what  occurs  in  smelting  the  slag,  is  5  per  cent.  The  consumption  of 
coal,  however,  was  much  less  in  the  trial  reported  in  column  VIII  than  in 
the  English  trials,  but  then  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  direct 
yield  of  lead  was  much  smaller,  and  the  production  of  gray  slag  much 
gr^iter  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  From  the  preceding  consider- 
ations it  will  be  perceived  that  the  Belgian  trials  in  the  so-called  Eng- 
lish furnace  could  not  have  been  satisfactorily  conducted,  owing  to  de- 
ficient skill,  to  faulty  construction  of  the  furnace,  or,  as  is  possible,  to 
both  causes.  The  difference  between  the  Belgian  and  English  results 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  galena  treated  in 
the  two  cases,  as  it  was  similar,  both  being  easily  reducible. 

44.  Alphonse  Bodart  ^  Lovegr^e  exhibited  several  specimens  of  ga- 
lena, blende,  and  iron  pyrites. 

45.  The  ^^Soci^t^  Anonyme  des  Mines  et  Fonderies  de  Zinc  de  la 
Vieille  Montague  ^  Li6ge^  exhibited,  in  a  separate  pavillion,  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  articles  manufactured  from  zinc  and  galvanized  iron. 
The  latter  was  shown  in  various  patterns  for  buildings,  viz,  for  roofing, 
sides  of  houses  and  moldings  for  ornamental  purposes.  . 

46.  This  large  Belgian  corporation  was  founded  in  1837,  and  has  estab- 
lished an  immense  trade  throughout  the  world,  having  branch  estab- 
lishments in  Prussia,  Sweden,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Algiers.  The 
value  of  the  ore  extracted  from  the  mines  near  Altenberg,  in  1872,  was 
$720,000  in  gold.  In  the  mining  of  this,  1,600  laborers  were  employed. 
Its  headquarters  is  in  Liege,  but  it  possesses  metallurgical  works  near 
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JVIoresuet,  (Altenberg,)  Miilheim  on  the  Ruhr,  Borbeck  and  Oberhausen, 
These  works  employed,  in  1872,  900  workmen,  and  produced  raw  ziuc 
valued  at  $1,200,000,  and  sheet  zinc  valued  at  $800,000.  The  archi- 
medean  screw  is  now  used  to  remove  lead  from  the  remelting-furnace. 
In  Moresnet,  the  heat  emanating  from  the  distilling-furnaces  is  utilized 
by  conducting  it  directly  in  a  single-hearth,  reverberatory,  calamine- 
calcining  furnace.  By  means  of  this  economized  heat,  from  3,600  to 
4,000  pounds  of  ore  are  calcined  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  cooling  of  the  walls  of  the  distillingfurnace,  and  the  irregnlari 
ties  of  the  draught,  are  mostly  avoided  by  building  the  calciniugfur- 
nace  between  two  di^tilling-furnaces,  and  above  the  topmost  row  of  dl$- 
tilling-tubes ;  the  gases  escape  through  a  chimney  about  7  meters  higb^ 
whose  draught  is  regulated  by  means  of  dampers. 

The  calcining-furnace  of  these  works,  in  which  fuel  is  used,  has  two 
hearths  and  a  much  greater  capacity  than  those  connected  with  the 
distilling-furnaces.  The  upper  hearth  is  7.2  meters  long,  and  the  lower, 
5  meters  long.  Its  capacity  is  4,000  pounds  in  six  hours=16,000  poands 
in  twenty-four  hours,  accompanied  by  a  calcining  loss  of  27  to  30  per  cent 
and  a  consumption  of  824  to  880  hectoliters  of  coal.  It  is,  accordiug  to 
the  above,  advantageous  to  combine  every  two  distilling-fumaces  vnih 
one  calcining-furnace  in  which  the  escaping  heat  may  be  used.  Bat  as 
the  quantity  of  ore  thus  calcined  would  not  be  sufficient  to  supply  the 
distilling-tubes  or  muffles,  other  furnaces  must  be  built  to  prepare  a 
sufficient  amount  of  ore. 

The  zinc  oxide  is  reduced  in  Moresnet,  Miilheim,  and  in  Borbeck,  by 
means  of  the  Boetius  generator  gas-furnace.  It  is  simpler  and  cheaper 
than  Siemens's  regenerative  gas-furnace.  Its  economical  results  are 
excellent,  (30  per  cent,  of  fuel  being  saved,)  and  it  is  easily  regulated. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


SWEDISH  EXHIBITS. 

Character  of  orks;  Principal  reducing- works ;  Treatment  of  ores;  Experi- 
ments ON  M.  Lundin's  furnace  ;  Exhibit  of  the  Stora  Kopparbero  Copper- 
Works;  The  Kafreltrops  Stock  Company;  Description  of  the  works;  Ex- 
hibit of  newly-discovered  minerals  ;  Copper  extractions,  new  process  ; 
Process  ordinarily  employed;  Preparation  of  sulphuric  acid  used  in  thk 
process;  Manipulations  of  the  process;  Production  of  silver-zinc  ores. 

47.  A  large  proportion  of  Sweden's  ores  is  yearly  exported  to  foreign 
eonntries  for  re<laction  (chiefly  to  England)  on  aecoant  of  an  insafficient 
home  supply  of  fael.  Among  the  metals,  copper,  after  iron,  is  of  the 
most  importance.  The  principal  copper-mines  and  redacing-works  are 
at  Falun  and  Atvidaberg ;  these  have  been  worked  since  the  thirteenth 
century. 

48.  As  the  price  of  fuel  was  yearly  increasing,  it  was  proposed  to 
dress  the  ore  thoroughly  and  combine  a  smelting  with  a  wet  process, 
viz,  the  poor  ore,  consisting  of  the  greater  part  of  the  product  from 
the  dressing-works,  is  roasted  with  salt  and  then  lixiviated,  while  the 
concentrated  ore  only  is  smelted.  With  this  object  in  view,  the  "  Berg- 
werk  Gesellschaft  Stora-Kopparberg "  at  Falun,  erected  in  1870^'72  an 
immense  ore-dressing  establishment.  The  quartzose  ores  are  crushed 
and  assorted  by  means  of  machinery.  The  copper  is  refined  in  gas 
reverberatory  furnaces,  according  to  M.  Lundin's*  construction,  with 
Siemens's  regenerator,  in  which  wood  and  sawdust  are  burned. 

49.  This  sawdust  gas-furnace,  with  Lundin's  condenser  and  Siemens's 
regenerator,  has  been  introduced  in  iron- works  in  Prevail,  in  Carinthia, 
and  a  senes  of  experiments,  conducted  by  M.  J.  Dagmer,  has  led  to  the 
following  conclusions,  taken  from  the  "Kiirntner  Zeitschrift,''  1871, 
Xos.  4,  6,  and  7.  From  this  comparison  it  was  conceded  that  Lundin's 
method  undoubtedly  is  of  great  practical  value,  or,  at  least,  applicable 
even  under  unfavorable  circumstances. 

49.  The  fluctuations  in  the  production  of  gas,  caused  by  the  periodical 
addition  of  cold  fuel,  the  varying  amounts  of  water  and  ash  contained 
in  it,  as  well  as  the  unequal  sizes  of  the  material  used  and  fluctua 
tions  in  the  force  of  the  blast,  &c.,  are  principally  regulated  by  means 
of  the  heat-regulator,  and  the  thick  walls  of  the  generator ;  the  adop- 
tion of  a  common  regulator  for  two  furnaces  guarantees  a  uniformity  in 
the  amounts  of  the  products  of  distillation  and  a  minimum  in  the  con- 

*  Kor  explanations  and  drawings  of  this  furnace,  see  Mr.  A.  S.  Hewitt's  Report  upon 
[roo  and  Steel  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  p.  104. 
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Bamptiou  of  fuel.  The  coDdensation  of  the  carburetted  hydrogen,  'which 
compoand  is  lost  in  the  condensation,  is  richly  compensated  by  the  larger 
production  of  metal,  the  removal  of  the  water- vapors,  the  separatiouof 
alkaline  compounds  and  of  particles  of  coal.  The  onl^^  decrease  of  tem- 
perature, which  can  be  looked  upon  as  an  actual  loss,  is  that  which  the 
gases  suffer  by  their  condensation.  This  loss,  however,  is  a  small  price 
to  pay  for  the  many  important  advantages  which  the  work  allows  with 
purified  gases,  free  from  moisture. 

Peat  and  all  kind  of  forest-wood  can  be  used  to  advant  tge.  By  the 
gasification  of  these  ^bstitutes  for  fuel,  a  higher  pyrometrical  tempenv 
ture  can  be  produced  than  by  the  direct  use  of  a  grate  fire-place  witb 
good  fuel,  (which  is  of  especial  importance  in  the  manufacture  of  steel 

The  purified  gases  may  be  conducted  for  a  great  length  ;  in  Sweden. 
for  example,  for  a  distance  of  280  feet.  The  gasification  process  allocs 
of  further  improvement. 

50.  The  Stora-Kopparberg  Copper- Works  exhibited  the  following:: 
ores,  principally  copper-pyrites,  slag,  unroasted  and  roasted  mattr 
black  copper,  produced  from  the  smelting  of  matte  which  had  under 
gone  five  roastings,  and  refined  coi)per,  which  is  extensively  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  brass.  In  addition  to  copper,  which  forms  the  principal 
product,  there  were  also  exhibited  samples  of  gold,  silvelr,  lead,  nil 
ocher,  copper  and  iron  vitriol,  sulphur,  and  sulphuric  acid. 

51.  This  company  treated  in  1871 — 

Kilograi'i'* 

Quartzose 10,740.(»» 

Pyritous  ores 14,95ri.(»'i 

Total 25,0i»5J»" 

In  the  working  of  this  there  was  consumed — 

Kilogran-. 

Ch  a  rcoal 8, 08:?.  s  ► 

Coke 3,322.:v; 

Wood 6,880.S> 

Total... ..   18,280.i*.' 

The  production  was — 

Eefined  copper 754, 135.  o 

Copper  vitriol 113, 600 

Iron  vitriol 23,982.5 

Sulphur    380,000 

Gold 6.'^- 

Silver 92.3d> 


Total l,271,81tJ.8v 

About  607  men  and  39  women  are  employed  in  the  mines  and  ilre>*- 
ing  and  smelting  works.    They  receive  from  $1  to  $2.50  ^gold)  per  di}- 
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52.  The  Kafveltorps  Stock  Company,  Gotebor^,  exhibited  samples  of 
copper,  zioc,  aud  lead  ores.  The  copper-ore,  viz,  copper-pyrites,  assayed 
4.}  to  5  per  ceut.  of  copper.  The  lead-ore,  galena,  assayed  25  per  cent, 
lead,  carrying  15  to  30  ounces  of  silver.  The  silver  contained  2^  to  3 
per  cent.  gold.  The  zinc-ore,  blende,  carried  30  to  40  per  ceut.  zinc- 
and  10  to  16  per  ceut.  argentiferous  lead. 

53.  The  Kafveltorps  copper,  zinc,  and  argentiferous  mines  and  smelt- 
ing-works  are  situated  in  the  county  of  Orebro  and  mining-district  of 
!Nya  Kopparberget,  and  have  direct  communication  with  Gottenborg 
and  other  ports  by  rail.  The  mines  have  been  worked  only  since  1864, 
and  have  never  been  fully  developed.  It  has  been  calculated  that  these 
miues  and  works  would  produce,  being  conducted  rationally  aud  worked 
on  an  enlarged  scale,  as  a  minimum,  600  tons  lead  and  300  tons  copper, 
besides  preparing  1,800  tons  blende  to  about  40  per  cent,  zinc  for  ex- 
I>ortatioD  to  Belgium.  At  present  there  are  three  furnaces  used  in  cal- 
cining and  smelting  copper,  aud  one  for  lead.  These  are  now  fully 
occupied,  but  the  erection  of  more  furnaces  will  follow  the  extension  of 
the  mining  operations. 

54.  The  following  newly-discovered  minerals  were  exhibited  by  this 
company :  Walleriitt,  occurs  iu  serpentine,  in  the  Kafveltorps  copper 
mine.  It  is  of  the  color  of  copper-pyrites,  very  ductile,  aud  having  a 
conchoidal  fracture.  Its  chemical  composition  is  2  Cu.  S,  Fe^  S3-I-2  Mg 
0  (Fe  Al)  Oa-f  4  H2  O.  Chalkopyrthotin  occurs,  in  contact  with  garnet, 
in  the  Kafveltorps  copper  mine.  It  has  a  light,  bra>ss  color,  brittle, 
hardness,  3.    Its  chemical  composition  is,  2  (Fe  S.  Cu  S.)  Fca  S3. 

55.  There  were  also  exhibited  silver  and  zinc  ores  from  Nasaberg 
in  Norrbotten  Lan,  Auriferous  sand  from  Luudorren  in  Jemtlaud, 
copper-ore  from  Johannesberg  in  Nerike,  and  from  the  S^gmyre  mines 
in  Dalarne,  copper-ore  carrying  8  to  9  per  cent,  copper,  none  of  which  has 
np  to  the  present  time  been  worked;  from  Gladhamer  mines  in  Kalmar 
Liin,  also  specimens  of  copper-pyrites. 

56.  In  the  last  few  years  wet  processes  have  been  introduced  in  two 
difl'erent  works.  These  have  proved,  considering  the  local  disadvantages, 
very  profitable.  These  are  the  works  at  Wirum  in  Kalmar  Lan  and 
Saltviken. 

57.  All  other  Swedish  copper- works  (with  the  exception  of  Falun,  and 
that  only  partly)  practice  the  old  method,  viz,  smelting  for  copper  mattCi 
when,  after  repeated  roasting  and  smelting  for  black  copper,  refined 
copper  is  produced.  The  process  at  these  two  works*  is  materially  the 
same,  and  consists  iu  crushing  the  copper-ore  (at  Saltviken,  with  a  Blake's 
crusher)  carrying  about  3  per  cent,  copper;  the  ore  is  then  mixed  with 
13  per  cent,  salt,  and  farther  crushed  until  it  is  not  larger  than  5  millime- 
ters in  diameter.  After  it  has  been  dried  on  the  top  of  the  muffle  furnace 
used  for  roasting,  it  is  roasted  twenty -four  hours,  when  4  per  cent,  salt 
is  added,  and  the  roasting  continued  for  two  to  three  hours  longer ;  at 

•From  the  Berg  and  Hiittemanische  Zeiiung,  1873,  j).  153. 
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the  end  of  this  period  the  almost  complete  formation  of  copper  chloride 
has  taken  place. 

58.  The  sulphuric  acid  used  in  lixiviating  copper  chloride  is  obtained 
by  passing  the  gases,  consisting  of  sulphurous  hydrochloric  and  small 
quantities  of  sulphuric  acid  and  copper  chloride,  first  through  cansls^  in 
order  that  all  particles,  mechanically  carried  off,  may  be  condensed,  and 
then  through  a  coke-tower,  into  which  a  small  stream  of  water  ispnnped. 
This  falls  through  a  sieve,  and  in  descending  absorbs  the  ascending  gases. 
This  acid  need  not,  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used,  be  stronger 
than  140  to  150  Twaddle's  hydrometer,  but  is  generally  more  concentrated 
than  this. 

59.  The  calcining  hearth  is  8.313  by  3.563  inches  and  0.3  meter  higb. 
The  coke-tower  is  built  of  wood,  and  is  23.75  meters  high ;  at  the  bot- 
tom it  is  3.266  by  3.266  meters ;  at  the  top,  3.12  by  3.12  meters  wide. 
The  bottom  of  the  tower  is  composed  of  two  perforated  stone  arches: 
upon  the  upper  the  coke  is  piled  about  18  meters  high ;  the  pieces  of 
coke  are  about  3.5  by  3  centimeters  large.  Above  the  tower  there  is  a 
flat  roof  with  a  small  chimney ;  under  this  roof  is  a  false  floor  contaiDing 
numerous  small  holes  through  which  the  water  drops  upon  the  coke. 
There  is  obtained  from  this  tower  about  1,626  liters  of  acid  of  16^  or  IM) 
specific  weight.  As  the  ascending  power  of  the  gases  is  in  proiwrtion  to 
the  differences  between  their  temperature  and  the  temperature  of  the 
external  air,  it  occurs  sometimes,  in  summer,  that  the  furnace  dran|:ht 
is  decreased  to  so  great  an  extent  that  the  gas€s  return  and  escape 
through  the  working  doors.  This  great  objection  to  the  process  i< 
increased  by  the  coke  being  crushed  by  its  own  Teight,  and  becoming 
choked  by  small  particles  carried  off  by  the  furnace  draught  Thest- 
latter  obstacles  are  greatly  removed  by  washing  the  coke  weekly  with 
clean  water.  The  warm  chloridized  ore,  after  being  placed  in  the  ILxiv- 
iating-tub,  is  first  treated  with  hot  water  anJ  then  with  weak  acid.  Ibis 
solution  is  repeatedly  poured  over  the  mass  until  it  ceases  dissolving  • 
then  stronger  acid  is  used,  and  finally  acid  direct  from  the  coke-tover 
The  residue  is  then  washed  with  warm  vater,  and,  if  it  does  not  contain 
more  than  0.1  per  cent,  copper,  the  operation  is  finished.  One  tub  con- 
taining 183 J  centner  ore,  can  be  perfectly  lixiviated  in  twenty-four  bonr?» 
but  as  the  supply  of  tubs  is  greater  than  the  demand,  the  ore  is  alIowe<i 
to  remain  in  them  for  four  days,  and  the  solutions  passed  through  from 
10  to  30  times.  The  solution  containing  the  copper  chloride  is  warmed, 
to  increase  its  volume,  by  conducting  steam  into  it. 

The  copper  is  precipitated  by  means  of  iron,  wrought  iron  being  pre- 
ferred ;  of  the  latter  100  pounds  is  consumed  to  precipitate  80  poand< 
of  copper.  The  quality  of  the  iron  used  determines  the  length  of  time 
necessary  in  precipitation,  which  is  from  three  to  five  days.  The  in>n 
and  precipitated  copper  are  placed  in  a  metallic  sieve  having  boles  1- 
millimeters  in  diameter.  Water  is  poured;into  the  sieve  and  the  copper 
falls  through;  the  iron  remaining  in  the  sieve. 
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60.  The  expenses  and  production  of  working  two  furnaces  for  one 

month  were : 

Thaler.* 

183,720  kilograms  ore  cost 1,166.40 

31,250  kilograms  salt 198.18 

617.5  kilograms  wrought  iron 135.00 

01,800  kilograms  bituminous  coal  for  furnace i  ^^ 

61,200  kilograms  coal  for  engine,  &c ) 

Wood  for  drying  the  precipitate 1.60 

Wages 237.75 

2,710.93 

The  production  was  127^  copper  precipitate,  containing  80  per  cent, 
copper,  valued  at  2,812.5  thaler. 

To  produce  1  centner  copper  precipitate,  containing  80  per  cent,  cop- 
per and  20  per  cent,  iron  and  basic  salts  costs  : 

9.15  thaler  for  ore. 
10.44  thaler  for  cost  of  reduction. 

19.59  thaler. 

The  gain  per  1  centner  of  precipitate  is  2.47  thaler.  This  precipitate 
is  exported  to  England. 

61.  Argentiferous  lead  is  found  in  several  places.  The  silver-works 
Bear  Sala  are  the  oldest  and  most  important.  Sweden  does  not  produce 
metallic  zinc,  bat  it  is  found  in  large  quantities  at  the  mines  near  Amme- 
berg,  which  are  owned  by  the  company  of  La  Yeille  Montagne. 

-^1  thaler  =  $1.03  gold.  " 


CHAPTER    VII. 


NORWEGUN   EXHIBITS. 

Important  ores;  Exhibits  of  the  Altbner  Copper  Works,  copper  MiKEPaiN 
zinc  and  lead  ores;  exhibits  and  statistics  of  the  konsberg  sllmi 
Works. 

62.  The  mineral-metallic  wealth  of  Xorway,  although  considerable.  i> 
not  at  present  sufficient  to  sui>ply  the  internal  demand.  It  is,  then^tore. 
necessary  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  importation.  Its  most  iniportac: 
metallic  products  are  copper,  iron,  nickel,  silver,  an(l  cobalt. 

63.  In  the  year  1870  the  seventy-six  mines  then  worked  employel 
2,600  workmen.  They  produced  a  total  of  125,800,000  kilograms  of  on. 
Of  these,  twenty-seven  were  copper  mines,  employing  1,270  workmen. 
and  producing  47,200,000  kilograms  of  copper-ore.  The  seven  jiilver 
mines  produced  2,200,000  kilograms  of  ore,  and  employed  363  workui'O. 
The  production  of  copper  and  silver  has  undergone  no  material  chac;'-* 
since  1865.  At  present  there  are  eleven  copper- works,  employing: -'>3 
workmen,  and  producing  520,000  kilograms  refined  copper.  Of  tln-^t 
copper  metallurgical  works,  those  at  Boras,  founded  in  1644,  and  work 
ing  ore  carrying  7  to  8  per  cent,  of  copper,  are  the  most  important^.  Titf 
next  in  importance  are  the  Alteuer  Copper- Works,  in  Finland,  foaiuK*! 
in  1839,  and  the  copper- works  on  the  Vigsniis,  in  Stavanger  distri*:. 
In  1871  Norway  exported  unrefined  copper  valued  at  239,000  sihh.  •' 
and  imported  copper  valued  at  23,000  spec. 

64.  The  Altener  Copper- Works  exhibited  interesting  specimens  of  tit;: 
ores  and  intermediate  products.  These  consisted  of  samples  of  refiir » 
copper,  w^hich  was  of  a  light-red  color,  fine,  granular,  and  containe^i  tli: 
following  amounts  of  foreign  substances : 

Per  crft. 

Cu iW.^'^ 

Fe • O.iH' 

Jjfi O.uv 

Pb <».-'" 

Mn t^.^''^ 

Ag 0.a: 

O 0.:>i^' 

Bi • trace. 


n  *'^<* 


Spec,  or  8pecie(itbaler=$1.03  gold. 
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Black  copper,  having  the  following  composition : 

Per  ceDt. 
Cu 91.480 

Fe 5.039 

CoandNi • 1.507 

Pb 0.454 

Zn 1.040 

S 0.854 

100.  380 
Haw  matte,  of  the  following  chemical  composition  : 

Per  cent. 

Ca 19.24 

Fe , ...  49.  83 

Co 2.50 

Ni trace. 

Pb 0.39 

Zq 2.15 

S 24^02 

98.  79 
Slag,  from  black  copper  smelting,  having  the  following  comx)osition  : 

Per  cent. 

Si  O^ 20. 00 

AlsOa 2.00 

CaO 0.57 

MgO 2.40 

FeO 07.67 

CaO 0.44 

99.  07 
Slag,  from  ore-smelting  from  matte : 

Per  cent. 

SiOa 31.00 

AI2O3 9.9 

CaO 1.0 

MgO 3.70 

FeO 53.66 

Cn,  O 0.42 

99.  OS 

In  addition  to  these,  there  were  samples  of  matte  which  had  been 
roasted  from  one  to  seven  times. 

No.  1. — ^From  the  first  roasting  ]  of  a  bluish-black  color,  non  lustrous, 
and  on  the  surface  hard. 
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No.  2. — From  the  second  roasting ;  black,  with  spots  of  red  (from 
iron  sesqaioxide)  and  green,  hard  and  non-lustrons. 

The  samples  from  third  and  fourth  roastings  presented  a  similar  ap- 
pearance to  No.  2.  1,  2,  3,  and  4  were  poroas,  on  aoconnt  of  many  large 
air  babbles.  The  products  from  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  sev^enth  roastings 
were  black,  soft,  easily  pulverized,  full  of  pores,  and  presented  a  non- 
lustrous  appearance. 

65.  Specimens  of  copper  minerals  were  also  exhibited  by  M.  B^]^ 
nech,  M.  Braun,  M.  Krohn,  and  "  M.  Fasmer  &  Son.'^  The  ^^JarUbrr»j 
werkj  Orubeninteressentenschaft^  exhibited  zinc  and  lead  ores. 

66.  The  Konsberg  Silver- Works  are  the  principal  works  in  Norway, 
and  have  a  very  ancient  origin.  They  were  founded  in  1623,  and  have 
been,  since  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  from  1805  to  1816,  oontiD- 
ually  worked.  Although  the  production  has  often  varied,  the  works 
have,  B.H  a  rule,  always  proved  profitable.  Since  1820  they  have  be^n 
conducted  on  a  limited  scale,  in  order  to  secure  their  longevity.  In 
1846-1860,  the  yearly  surplus  rose  to  150,000  speciethaler.  They  employ 
24  workmen,  and  their  average  production  is  3,700  kilograms  of  silver ; 
the  total  production  np  to  1874  being  842,200  kilograms  of  fine  silver. 

67.  The  large  and  interesting  collection  of  vein  and  mineral  samples 
were  almost  the  same  as  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.  They  were 
here  displayed  on  a  large  pyramid,  on  the  summit  of  which  was  a  large 
piece  of  (a  gypsum  cast)  argent-sulphide,  surrounded  with  native  silver, 
(secondary  formation,)  which  was  taken  from  the  Koenig  mine,  firom  a 
depth  of  500  meters,  weighed  100  kilograms,  and  was  valued  at  7,0(N» 
florins.    This  valuable  and  remakable  collection  consisted  of— 

1.  Piece  of  later  vein-formation,  carrying  no  silver,  (laminated  calcite 
and  quartz,)  cellular,  and  containing  a  plain  impression  of  silver  crystal. 

2.  Pieces  of  later  vein-formation,  with  pyrites  and  calcite  crystals. 

3.  Older  vein-formation,  richly  impregnated  with  silver  and  argeni- 
sulphide. 

6.  Older  vein-formation,  containing  silver,  also  anthracite  in  the  form 
of  shot,  imbedded  in  calcite. 

7-11.  Fallbiinder ;  older  formation,  containing  silver,  and  the  varioov*- 
gangue,  viz :  Quartz,  garnets  fluorite,  adular,  calcite,  magnetic-pyrites. 
pyrites,  copper-pyrites,  blende. 

12.  Cube  of  native  silver,  2.5  centimeters  in  diameter,  having  thrve 
edges  sharply  crystallized,  and  modified  by  small  octahedral  plaQe^. 

oo  8  OO.O. 

13.  A  group  of  beautiful  cubical  crystals  of  native  silver,  (about  1'^ 
by  6  centimeters  large,)  between  which  were  small  calcite  crystals, 

CO  0  OO.O. 

14.  A  group  (about  10  by  3  centimeters  large)  of  cubical  native  sil- 
ver crystals,  oo  0  oo.O.,  rising  in  the  form  of  stairs ;  between  the  silver 
were  crystals  of  arsenical  pyrites  and  calcite. 

15.  Large  mass,  weighing  about  eight  pounds,  of  crystallized  native 
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silver.  These  distorted  cnbes  are  abont  1  centimeter  in  diameter  and  4 
centimeters  long,,  both  ends  being  carved  and  tapering  to  a  point.  All 
of  these  crystals  were  silver  white. 

16.  A  reddish- white  mass  of  native  silver  on  argent-salphide  and  cal- 
cite,  ranging  from  capillary  silver  to  2  by  7  centimeters. 

19.  A  remarkably  beautifnl  crystal  of  stephanite,  forming  a  sharply- 
crystallized  rhombic  table  1  centimeter  high  and  2  centimeters  broad. 

20.  Reddish- white  silver  of  secondary  formation,  forming  a  triangular 
mass  20  by  14  centimeters  and  silver  glance. 

21.  A  piece  of  red,  white,  and  yellow  silver,  of  secondary  formation, 
containing  plain  impression  of  calcite  crystals. 

22.  Native  silver,  increasing  from  capillary  silver  to  5  centimeters  in 
diameter  to  13  centimeters  long.  This  mass  is  on  and  around  calcite 
crystals. 

23.  Was  a  remarkable  calcite  crystal,  3  centimeters  in  diameter,  in 
the  interior  of  which  is  a  piece  of  native  silver. 

In  addition  to  these  there  were  exhibited  granulated  silver  f  g-^  fine, 
(for  jewelers,  photographers,  &c.,)  and  silver  bricks  ^^l'^  fine. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 


GERMAN  EXHIBITS. 

Growth  of  minlng  and  metallurgical  industries;  Germakt's  mktaixurgical 
rank;  Exhibits  by  combined  lead,  silver,  and  copper  works;  Exhibits  nvn 
Freiberg  ;  Pbincipal  ores  treated  ;  Classification  of  veins  in  Freiberg  hid- 
ing district  ;  Water-power  and  drainage  of  the  mines  ;  Growth  of  metil- 
LURGiCAL  works;  Shaft  roasting-furnaces ;  The  Freiberg  metallurgical 
PROCESS ;  Exhibits  from  the  Harz  ;  The  Harz  metallurgical  process  ;  £i* 
niBiTS  OF  Okbr  Sagbr  UOtte,  Julius  HCtte;  Process  at  the  Oker  Siger 
HOtte,  the  Herzog  Julius  HOttb;  The  Mansfield  Copper- Works  ;  Exhibit'; 
AND  ores  from  Upper  Silesia;  The  Tarnowitz  Lead  and  Smelting  Wobk>: 
Progi^ess  and  condition  of  lead  mining  and  smelting  of  the  Rhine  pb'>v. 
iNCEs;  Exhibits  op  Hkrbst  &  Co.;  The  Stolberg  Stock  Company  roi 
Mining  and  the  Production  of  Lead  and  Zinc;  The  Rhine  Nassau  Smklt* 
iNG  Company;  The  Mechernicher  Smelting- Works ;  The  Ems  Smelflm*- 
Works. 

G8.  The  illustration  of  Germany's  extensive  mineral  treasures  and 
products  of  her  metal  extraction  was,  on  account  of  its  completeness 
and  judicious  arrangement,  unanimously  conceded  to  be  the  model  ex- 
hibit in  Oroup  I  of  the  entire  Exhibition. 

From  all  the  principal  mining  districts  there  were  collections  made 
by  private  parties,  and  in  some  instances  by  the  government,  (where 
the  property  belonged  to  it,)  comprising  geological  charts,  specimens  of 
the  country's  rocks  and  minerals :  from  the  reduction- works,  ores,  inter 
mediate  and  final  products.    These  exhibits,  especially  those  of  tiie 
Saxon  and  Prussian  metallurgical  works,  consisted  in  thorough  and 
systematic  collections,  admirably  arranged,  and  accompanied  by  models 
of  furnaces,  statistics  of  production,  and  diagrams  of  the  proces^<: 
thus  presenting  to  the  professional  visitor  an  immediate  and  compre- 
hensive oversight  of  the  character,  size,  and  progress  made  by  the  wort< 
thus  represented.    It  was  here  made  apparent,  even  to  those  not  weli 
informed,  that  Germany,  the  cradle  of  mining  and  metallurgical  skili 
and  science,  by  reason  of  her  immense  progressive  strides,  retains  btr 
prominence,  and  is  to-day  the  home  of  that  science  needed  in  the  advance- 
ment of  this  branch  of  industry. 

69.  If  we  study  closely  the  cause  of  the  success  of  German  metallargist.s 
we  will  learn  that  it  is  owing  to  several  advantages  they  possess;  the^** 
are  the  result  of  many  years'  experience,  associated  with  science  aiwl 
natural  advantages.  Although  Karsten  says  ^^  that  the  date  of  the 
commencement  of  mining  in  Saxony  is  not  to  be  ascertained,  nor  i^  i^ 
to  be  determined  where  it  first  began ;  that  we  only  know  with  certainty 
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that  silver-ore  was  mined  in  Saxony  ^m  the  Erzgebirge)  in  the  second 
half  of  the  twelfth  centary,  and  reached  a  prosperous  height  through 
the  immigration  of  Harz  miners,  toward  the  end  of  that  century.''    He 
says,  also,  '<  that  the  people  who  overturned  the  Boman  Empire  wan- 
dered to  and  settled  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Saxony  in  the  seventh 
centary,  taking  with  them  the  art  of  prospecting  for  ore  and  the  ex- 
traction of  metals."    As  mining  in  the  Harz  (Bammelsberg  mine)  dates 
fnxD  the  ninth  century,  it  is  in  all  probability  not  so  old  as  it  is  in  Sax- 
ony.   There  is  little  or  nothing  extant  from  which  we  can  discover  the 
exact  manner  in  which  the  mining  and  reducing  operations  were  then 
conduct^^d.    But  Sella  informs  us,  ^^  that  in  the  first  book  on  mining- 
laws,  which  was  written  in  Italy  in  the  thirteenth  century,  there  ap- 
l»eared  numerous  German  technical  phrases,*'  which  indicates  that  min- 
ium had  then  its  principal  seat  in  Germany.    Agricola  (1546)  describes 
lead,  silver,  and  copper  extraction  processes,  which  were  conducted  in 
a  rnde  manner.    We  see  that  mining  here  has  not  so  ancient  an  origin 
as  in  some  other  countries,  but  has  been  prosecuted  with  an  almost  un- 
tiring zeal  and  an  energy  well  worthy  of  imitation.    This  industry  has 
been,  and  is,  fostered  and  protected  by  the  different  governments,  not 
ouly  through  laws,  subsidies,  and  loans,  but  also  by  establishing  and 
Rnpporting  educational  institutes  which  are  directly  under  govern- 
mental control.    Thus  have  science  and  industry  been  encouraged.    By 
means  of  these  well-regulated  mining  schools  and  academies  a  constant 
."supply  is  maintained  of  educated  men,  who  have  been  directly  the  cause 
of  Germany  retaining  her  position  and  leading  other  nations  with  her 
many  valuable  improvements. 

70.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  those  localities  in  Germany  which  are 
in  mining-districts,  and  in  which  government  technical  educational  in- 
stitutes are  established,  have  grown  to  be  great  mining  and  metallurgi- 
cal centers,  and  the  progress  made,  and  the  completeness  of  their  oper- 
ations, is  in  proportion  to  the  thoroughness  and  advancement  made  at 
those  institutes  of  learning.  There  are  other  places  in  Germany  where' 
ore  is  very  abundant,  and  where  the  commercial  facilities  are  extensive, 
bat  here  the  processes  are  not  so  perfect,  although  the  amount  of  bul- 
lion produced  is  somewhat  greater.  Thus  experience  and  science  going 
band  in  band  and  assisting  each  other  to  surmount  the  many  difficulties) 
which  constantly  occur  to  obstruct  their  progress  and  even  their  move- 
ments, the  natural  result — success — is  attained.  The  natural  advan- 
tage of  cheap  labor  and  material,  together  with  a  good  market  for 
the  products,  are  of  very  great  importance  and  are  necessary  for  a  large 
business;  but  these  without  the  former  advantages  would  be  insignifi- 
cant, as  the  value  of  the  former,  without  the  latter,  would  be  greatly 
diminished.  The  technical  superiority  and  financial  success  of  the  Ger- 
man miner  and  metallurgist  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  above  facts. 

71.  Germany  is  at  present  in  the  front  rank  in  the  production  of  zinc; 
in  tbe  production  of  silver,  second ;  in  lead,  third ;  England  and  Spain 
only  producing  a  small  amount  more;  in  copper,  it  ranks  fourth. 
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72.  The  exhibit  of  Group  I,  representing  all  the  coantries  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  was  displayed  in  three  special  buildings,  one  of  which  was 
devoted  entirely  to  iron.  The  empire  was  divided  into  several  large 
districts.  From  each  district  the  products  of  the  mines  were  arranged 
in  the  center,  and  around  these  the  different  metallurgical  prodacU 
belonging  to  the  same  district  were  displayed.  Immediately  upon  eo- 
tering  the  main  annex  by  the  middle  door,  the  visitor  saw  the  exhibit 
of  the  five  following  works:  The  Royal  Saxon  Smelting- Works,  at  Frei- 
berg, the  Royal  Prussian  Smelting- Works  in  the  Upper  Harz,  the 
Royal  Prussian  and  Ducal  Brunswick  Smelting* Works  in  the  Lower 
Harz,  the  Incorporated  Mansfield  Smelting- Works  near  Eisleben,  aud 
the  Royal  Prussian  Friedrichshiitte  near  Tarnowitz. 

73.  The  four  first  named  constitute  the  *'  combined  lead,  silver,  and 
copper  works"  of  Oermany,  which,  induced  by  the  mutual  desire  to 
treat  foreign  ores,  have  united,  in  order  to  be  better  able  to  condact 
their  operations  with  greater  advantages  to  all  concerned.  This  idea 
was  here  expressed  in  a  mutual  display,  consisting  in  a  large  and  svi 
tematically  arranged  collection  of  geological  maps,  statistics  of  the 
growth  of  production,  charts  of  processes,  minerals,  ores,  and  the  vari- 
ous metallurgical  products.  The  center  of  this  exhibit  was  formed  by 
a  four-sided  pyramid.  One  side  of  this  pyramid  was  devoted  to  each  of 
the  following  works :  1,  Freiberg;  2,  Harz;  3, Mansfield;  4,  Tarnowitz. 

On  the  sides  of  the  pyramid  were  hollow  glass  cubes.  These  cubes 
illustrated  the  different  metallurgical  processes,  as  condacted  at  the 
various  smeltiug-works,  the  cubes  being  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of 
the  various  intermediate  and  final  products  represented.  Thus,  the  size 
of  the  cube  containing  a  product,  by  being  in  proportion  to  the  cube 
holding  the  ore  and  intervening  products,  was  made  to  illustrate  the 
amount  of  ore  treated  and  the  quantity  of  each  product  therefrom. 
Samples  of  the  products  from  these  works  were  arranged  in  glass  ca^es 
on  the  sides  of  this  apartment. 

74.  First  in  order  are  the  Freiberg  works.  At  no  other  metallurgical 
establishment  in  the  world  are  to  be  found  so  many  various  and  numer- 
ous ores  for  treatment  as  at  the  Royal  Saxon  Metallurgical  Works  in 
Freiberg,  viz,  the  Muldner  and  Halsbriickner  HUtten.  Almost  all  knowu 
metals  are  to  be  found  in  the  ores  there  treated,  as  the  following  ex- 
hibited products  will  show :  Gold,  from  auriferous  silver ;  platinum 
sponge,  from  the  refining  of  gold ;  silver,  bismuth,  extracted  from  the 
litharge  and  test  bottom  of  the  silver-refining  furnace  by  dissolving  in 
hydrochloric  acid  aud  precipitation  with  water;  soft  aud  antimooial 
lead,  litharge,  zinc;  indium,  extracted  from  zinc-blende,  containing  a 
small  percentage  of  this  seldom  occurring  metal ;  arsenic,  white  arsenical 
glass,  (ratsbane,)  red  and  yellow  arsenic  sulphides,  alloy  of  ziuc  and 
lead,  lead-speiss,  lead-matte,  concentrated  copper-matte,  slags,  zinc-gray, 
zinc-powder,  lead-fumes,  sulphuric  acid,  soda  sulphate,  copper-vitriol, 
iron-vitriol,  arsenic-sulphide,  from  purifying  the  sulphuric  acid  ;  further 
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on,  sheet-lead,  pipe- wire,  and  shot.  There  was  also  a  model  of  the  newly- 
erected  roand  blast-faraace,  with  small  fore-hearth.  These  works  pro- 
dnoe  from  the  ores  treated  seventeen  different  articles  of  commerce. 

75.  The  principal  ores  treated  are  argentiferous  galena  and  silver  ores, 
accompanied  by  copper  and  iron  pyrites  and  blende ;  they  occur  in  gray 
gneiss,  in  the  Erzgebirge.  The  mines  are  most  extensively  developed 
under  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Freiberg,  where  over  eight  hundred 
reins,  forming  groups  in  four  different  zones,  extend  over  twenty-ftve 
miles  (Eng^sh)  in  length. 

76.  The  whole  namber  of  veins  known  in  the  Freiberg  district  amounts 
to  more  than  nine  hundred.  They  have  been  divided  by  von  Ootta  into 
the  following  fonr  classes : 

I.  The  noble  quartz  group,  so  called  because  its  valuable  ores  con- 
sist principally  of  silver  minerals.  The  vein-mass  is  quartz.  The  min- 
erals are  ruby-silver,  silver-glance,  native  silver,  fahlerz,  miargyrite,  poly- 
basiate,  brittle  silver-ore.  Associated  with  these,  in  small  quantities, 
are  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  antimony-glance,  galena,  blende,  fluor-spar, 
calcspar,  iron-spar,  and  heavy-spar.  This  group  contains  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  veins,  varying  from  3  inches  to  4  feet  in  width. 

II.  The  pyritiferous  lead  and  zinc  group ;  the  gangue  is  principally 
quartz.  The  ores  are  argentiferous  galena,  blende,  iron,  copper,  and 
arsenical  pyrites.  Associated  with  these  in  small  quantities  are  fluor- 
spar, iron-spar,  heavy-spar,  and  calc-spar.  This  group  contains  about 
three  hundred  veins,  varying  from  2  inches  to  3  feet  in  width. 

IIL  The  noble  lead  group,  so  called  on  account  of  silver-ores  occur- 
ring witii  the  lead-ores.  It  occurs  in  gray  gneiss.  The  gangue  is  man- 
ganese-spar, brown-spar,  and  quartz.  The  ores  are  rich  argentiferous 
galena  and  blende ;  and,  as  rare  occurrences,  the  following  minerals  are 
to  be  named:  Iron  and  copper  pyrites  and  a  few  proper  silver  min- 
erals.   This  group  contains  about  three  hundred  and  forty  veins. 

IV.  The  barytic  lead  group,  so  called  firom  the  predominance  of  heavy- 
spar  and  flnor-spar  with  silver  and  load  ores.  The  gangue  is  heavy- 
spar,  flaor-spar,  and  quartz.  The  ores  are  argentiferous  galena  and 
blende. 

The  following  minerals  occur  in  smaller  quantities :  Iron  and  copper 
pyrites,  fahlerz,  and  proper  silver-ores.  This  group  contains  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  veins,  varying  from  6  inches  to  8  feet  in  width. 

77.  The  mining  machinery  in  this  district  is  mostly  driven  by  water, 
furnished  by  several  systems  of  complicated  canals,  which  are  many 
miles  in  length.  The  water  is  conducted  on  the  surface,  as  well  as 
great  distances  through  aqueducts  and  subterranean  canals.  This  is 
the  result  of  three  centuries  of  labor.  By  means  of  ingeniously 
conducting  the  water  from  one  mine  to  another,  it  is  thoroughly 
utilized.  The  mines  are  drained  by  fifteen  tunnels.  The  govern- 
ment own  and  control  both  the  water  sources  and  main  draining 
adits.    The  mfnes  are  furnished  with  water  free  of  expense.    Each 
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water-wheel  receives  100  cabic  feet  per  minute,  or  1,008,000  cable 
feet  per  week,  which  is  in  many  cases  not  sufficient  to  drive  the  large 
and  heavily  laden  wheels.  The  mining  dams  contain  208,000,000  cable 
feet  of  water.  As  the  mines  are  gradually  becoming  deeper  and  the 
water-power  is,  therefore,  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  cou- 
samed  in  raising  the  mine  water  from  the  deepest  parts  of  the  mines  to 
the  adits,  the  demand  for  still  lower  adits  has  long  been  a  rapidly 
growing  necessity.  This  was  foreseen  by  Freiherrn  von  Herder,  who 
originated  the  idea  of  constructing  a  tunnel  from  the  lowest  surface  in 
Baxony,  situated  on  the  Elbe,  near  Bothschonberg,  to  the  Freiberg 
mining-district.  His  estimation  of  3,000,000  thalers  and  forty-seven 
years  to  construct  it,  was  revised  by  the  government  authorities,  and  a 
plan  made  by  which — first,  an  adit  13,070.44  meters  from  the  samepoioc 
selected  by  von  Herder,  viz,  Eothschonberg  on  the  Triebishbach  (a 
brook  flowing  into  the  Elbe)  to  Halsbriicke ;  finally  to  Freiberg  and 
Brand,  costing  1,300,000  thalers,  and  was  to  be  finished  ia  twenty-two 
years.  At  the  completion  of  this  main  tunnel,  it  was  proposed  to  er 
tend  still  farther  an  Arhsiolln  23,720  meters,  at  a  cost  of  1,456,000 
thalers.  The  workings  of  this  celebrated  engineering  project  is  so  well 
known  that  a  detailed  description  will  here  be  dispensed  with.  Saffice 
to  say,  that  it  is  calculated  to  strike,  in  the  year  1876,  the  Bothegrabe 
mine,  (situated  in  the  city  of  Freiberg,)  which  is  also  a  pumping  and 
hoisting  shaft,  at  a  depth  of  122.86  meters  under  the  present  deepest 
adit.  The  whole  length  of  this  tunnel  will  be  4,750,564  meters;  of 
this,  1,307,044  meters,  the  main  adit  from  Botschonberg  to  Halsbriicke, 
is  being  constructed  by  and  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  and 
3,443,320  meters  of  branch  tunneling  inside  of  the  Freiberg  district,  and 
draining  the  Himmelfahrt,  Junge  Hohe  Birke,  Freidrich  Erbstollo, 
Heizog  August,  Beschert  Gltick,  Yereingt  Feld,  Einigkeit,  and  Him- 
melsttirst,  is  to  be  paid  for  by  the  above-named  mines,  together  with 
the  "District  Water-Conducting  Association."  The  expectations  of 
the  successful  working  of  these  mines  in  the  future  are  chiefly  founded 
on  the  Bothschonberger  tunnel,  which  is  about  four  times  as  long  as  the 
Mont  Ceuis  Tunnel. 

78.  The  metallurgical  works  at  Freiberg  have  attained  their  present 
state  of  perfection  only  after  many  years  of  experience,  assisted  by  the 
progress  of  science.  These  works  date  from  the  year  1710;  before  that 
time,  nearly  every  mining  company  smelted  its  own  ores  as  often  as  they 
had  accumulated  in  sufficient  quantity.  The  advantages  for  both  parties 
of  thus  centraliziDg  the  reduction-works  are  apparent.  The  smelting- 
works  make  larger  profits  than  when  there  were  several  smaller  ones, 
but  they  also  pay  larger  prices  for  the  ore,  and  make  considerable  loans 
to  mines  that  require  them.  This  is,  in  most  cases,  equal  to  presenting 
them  with  money,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  operation.  The  history  of 
these  works  is  extremely  interesting  ]  it  terms  several  important  epochs 
in  the  history  of  metallurgy. 
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79.  The  smeltiug  process  was  greatly  improved,  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  centary,  by  the  iutrodactioa  of  slag-hearths,  {Krummofen.) 
These  were  sacceeded  by  low-blast  furnaces,  {Ealbhochofen^)  in  1588. 

80.  In  1790,  an  insufficient  supply  of  lead  caused  the  introduction  of 
amalgamation.  This  was  a  modification  of  the  American  amalgama- 
tion, and  called  the  European,  or  barrel  amalgamation.  This  was  par- 
tially superseded  by  the  Augustin  method,  (1843,)  and  finally  by  smelt- 
ing the  poorest  silver-ores  for  matte,  (Boharbeit.)  The  latter  was  im- 
proved by  conducting  the  process  in  reverberatory  furnaces.  These 
were  first  introduced  in  1845.  In  order  to  thoroughly  utilize  the  sulphur 
in  the  matte  by  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  shaft  roasting-fur- 
naces  were  built  in  1854,  which  were  a  modification  of  the  English  kilns, 
DOW  well  known  as  the  Freiberg  kilns. 

81.  In  1800  the  present  method  of  extracting  the  silver  from  the 
roasted  copper-matte,  accompanied  by  the  production  of  copper- vitriol, 
was  introduced.  This  was  followed,  in  1862,  by  the  separation  of  silver 
from  gold  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid.  In  the  same  year  the  arsenic- 
furnaces  were  built. 

82.  Shaft  roastingfumacea. — In  1863  Gerstenhofer's  terrace-furnaces 
were  erected.  A  few  remarks  will  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  value 
and  principles  involved  in  this  important  improvement. 

In  general  they  have  the  advantage  of  good  utilization  of  the  heat, 
saving  of  fuel,  rapid  and  continual  work,  and  satisfactory  roasting. 

The  most  important  furnaces  of  this  class  that  have  lately  been 
invented  and  improved  are  those  of  Gerstenhofer,  Stetefeldt,  Hasen- 
clever,  and  Helbig.  .  We  can  distinguish  here  two  classes:  the  first, 
in  which  the  necessary  temperature  for  roasting  is  supported  by  the 
combustion  of  the  sulphur  in  the  ores;  this  permits  of  the  use  of 
the  gas  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  In  the  second  class,  the 
roasting  temperature  is  effected  by  the  combustion  of  fuel,  and  the 
gases  produced  cannot  be  employed  for  the  production  of  sulphuric 
acid ;  but  by  the  use  of  fuel  a  more  complete  roasting  of  the  charge  is 
effected. 

83.  The  Gerstenhofer  furnace,  also  called  terrace-furnace,  belongs  to 
the  first  class,  and  is  based  upon  the  principle  of  the  meeting  of  the 
finely-crushed  ore,  which  is  to  be  roasted  in  its  descent  with  the  heated 
gaseous  products  of  combustion  streaming  up  through  the  shaft  of  the 
larnace.  The  atmospheric  air  necessary  for  combustion  enters  the  fur- 
nace partly  from  underneath  the  furnace,  and  partly  through  numerous 
holes  in  the  front  of  the  furnace.  These  are  used  also  to  oversee  the 
process.  They  can  be  closed  by  means  of  clay-plugs,  and  the  access  of 
atmospheric  air  is  regulated  by  opening  or  closing  the  holes.  As  they 
are  situated  near  each  bar  or  bridge  in  the  furnace,  they  permit  the  re- 
moval of  any  agglomerated  substance  that  forms  on  the  bridge.  With 
the  exception  of  these  holes,  the  furnaces  are  closed  on  all  sides,  and  it  is 
therefore  possible  to  produce  gases  that  are  very  rich  in  sulphuric-acid 
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The  roasting  temperature  is  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the  aalphur 
contained  in  the  roasting  charge ;  and  the  gases,  principally  cooipoaed 
of  sulphurous  acid,  after  having  passed  through  the  parifying  canals, 
wherein  most  of  the  arseuions  acid  is  deposited,  are  conducted  into  the  . 
lead-chambers  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  shafts  of  these 
furnaces  are  rectangular  in  horizontal  section.  They  are  about  o.64S 
meters  high,  1.412  meters  wide,  and  0.785  meter  deep.  The  wall  is  0.62S 
meter  thick  on  the  long  or  front  side,  and  0.47  meter  thick  on  the  short 
side;  they  are  built  in  a  row,  so  that  several  adjoin  each  other.  From 
side  to  side  of  the  shaft  there  pass  three-sided  bars  of  fire-day,  two  of 
which  are  so  placed  in  the  sides  of  the  shaft  that  one  of  the  three 
edges  points  upward,  the  others  downward.  There  is  a  slit  in  the  top  oi 
the  furnace,  through  which  the  ore  is  charged,  by  means  of  a  revolriog 
feeder,  in  a  fine  stream.  Immediately  under  this  slit  there  is  a  threir* 
sided  bar,  upon  which  the  finely-crushed  ore  falls  and  then  slides 
down  on  either  side  of  its  inclined  surfaces.  Thus  falling,  in  this  man- 
ner, from  one  bar  to  the  other,  its  descent  is  retarded,  and  it  is  kept  for 
a  longer  period  at  the  roasting  temperature.  When  the  ore  reaches 
the  bottom  of  the  furnace  in  a  roasted  state,  it  is  free  from  snlphor  to 
within  5  to  12  per  cent.  It  was  attempted  to  roast  the  ores  better  b\ 
building  a  fire-place  in  the  side  of  the  furnace,  but  this  was  soon 
abandoned.  An  important  objection  to  this  is,  that  it  renders  the  roast 
ing-gases  valueless  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  roastetl 
ore  at  Freiberg,  with  12  per  cent,  sulphur,  is  mixed  with  anroasted  ore. 
so  that  a  charge  will  contain  about  20  per  cent,  sulphur,  and  then 
roasted  in  reverberatory  furnaces.  Before  the  ore  is  charged,  the  f aroac^ 
and  fire-clay  bars  must  be  strongly  heated  and  the  ore  well  dried: 
later,  the  ore  burns  of  itself  and  keeps  the  furnace  at  the  leqair^ 
temperature. 

84.  Pyritous  ores,  concentrated  and  raw  copper  matte,  (at  Mansfeld* 
and  zinc-blende,  for  the  fabrication  of  sulphuric  acid,  are  the  principa! 
ores  and  products  roasted  in  this  furnace.  Ores  rich  in  lead  cannot  be 
roasted  in  this  furnace,  on  account  of  their  agglomeration  on  the  bar» 
when  passing  through  the  furnace. 

85.  The  results  of  roasting  vary.  In  Luka  witz,*  Bohemia,  iron-pyriteN 
containing  35  per  cent,  sulphur,  is  roasted  so  that  it  only  contains  2A 
per  cent,  sulphur  after  leaving  the  furnac3;  at  the  Augusten  Hiitte. 
ju  Beul,*  5  per  cent,  sulphur;  in  Freiberg,t  blendic  pyritous  slimes  arv 
roasted  until  they  carry  but  12  to  13  per  cent,  sulphur.  Acoordiog  to 
Bode,  blende  can  be  so  roasted  as  to  contain  only  6  per  cent  snlphnr. 
The  advantages  which  this  furnace  possesses  are  numerous  and  valuable, 
particularly  so  where  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  is  desired.  The 
capacity  of  this  furnace  is  2,500  kilograms  pyritous  slimes,  (Freiberg 
In  Mansfeld,  about  14,000  kilograms  of  granulated  or  grooud  matu' 

•Bode.    *'Schwe/€hanrefahrikation'^  1872. 
t  Kast  and  Bniuning.    "  Frdberger  Proze^se^ 
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coDtaining  27  per  cent,  sulphur,  is  roasted  in  twenty-four  hoars ;  50  per 
cent,  of  the  sulphur  is  utilized. 

86.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  consumption  of  fuel  is 
insignificant.  The  principal  requisite  is  that  the  ore  must  be  in  a  finely- 
powdered  state,  and,  further,  the  powder  should  be  as  uniform  in  the 
size  of  its  grains  as  possible.  The  cost  of  crashing  the  ore  should  there- 
fore be  compared  with  the  advantages  which  this  furnace  possesses. 
With  kilns  there  is  the  disadvantage,  that  the  ore  roasting  remains  in 
the  same  position  throaghout  the  operation,  and  with  some  other  fur- 
naces (Hasenclever  and  Helbig)  the  air  only  passes  over  a  limited 
surface  of  the  ore ;  but  in  the  Gastenhofer,  the  ore  particles  are  contin- 
aally  changing  their  position,  and  ofiering  new  surfaces  to  the  hot  stream 
of  air  ascending  the  shaft  of  the  furnace.  The  economical  and  practi- 
cal results  are  good.  They  have,  however,  been  disputed  at  Freiberg, 
where  ores  carrying  lea  1  are  roasted,  but  as  they  are  believed  to  be  the 
most  desirable  furnaces  known,  new  ones  are  being  constructed.  Com- 
pressed air  is  not  now  used,  the  natural  draught  being  sufficient. 

87.-  The  principal  improvements  have  been  made :  First,  in  decreasing 
the  metallic  volatilization,  by  charging  the  ore  through  one  opening 
ODly,  and  by  allowing  the  gases  to  escape  through  four  fines  in  the  sides 
or  corners  of  the  furnace.  In  Mansfeld,  the  fumes  are  equal  to  about  5 
per  cent,  of  the  material  treated.  Second,  in  the  arrangement  for 
emptying  the  furnace  of  its  roasted  charge ;  the  best  of  this  kind  is, 
perhaps,  a  box  under  the  receiving-chamber,  in  which  there  is  an  archi- 
medean  screw,  which,  upon  being  revolved,  carries  the  roasted  ore  out 
of  the  furnace,  the  roasting-charge  preventing  the  air  from  entering  or 
escaping.  This  arrangement  has  given  excellent  satisfaction  in  Frei- 
berg, and  has  been  attached  to  all  the  Gerstenhofer  roastingfurnaces 
at  that  place.  The  first  furnace  built  according  to  this  system  was 
erected  in  Freiberg  in  1863.  The  first  Pilz,  or  round-shaft  furnace  with 
widened  top,  was  erected  in  Freiberg,  according  to  a  plan  of  Herm 
Pilz.  The  success  of  these  principles  caused  a  complete  revolution  in 
the  construction  of  furnaces  in  almost  all  metallurgical  works  where  the 
sbaft-fnmace  is  employed. 

88.  The  history  of  shaft-furnaces  is  extended  and  complicated.  They 
have  been  at  times  of  very  simple  construction,  and  then  again  were 
very  complex.  The  principal  variation  has  been  in  the  sha^ie  and 
proportions  of  the  shaft.  At  first  the  shaft  was  made  to  decrease  in 
size  toward  the  top  in  order  to  effect  a  better  utilization  of  the  heat  by 
the  more  perfect  penetration  of  the  ascending  gafies  throughout  the 
charge;  second,  diminution  of  loss  by  volatilization,  by  condensing, 
as  it  were,  the  fumes  in  the  narrow  throat  of  the  furnace ;  third,  a  loos- 
ening up  of  the  finely-crushed  ore  during  its  descent ;  fourth  and  lastly, 
by  means  of  a  larger  melting-zone  to  spare  the  walls  of  the  furnace,  and 
make  a  larger  production  possible.  The  extreme  of  this  style  of  furnace 
is  to  be  seen  in  Yogel's  method  of  construction. 
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89.  The  following  are  the  latest  conclusions  as  regards  the  shape  ot 
the  farnace-shaft:  By  widening  the  shaft  at  the  top,  the  heat  of  tbe 
furnace  is  not  so  well  utilized ;  but  by  the  lessening  of  the  velocity 
of  the  ascending  gases  and  descending  charge,  thereby  effected,  tbe 
reactions  taking  place  between  them  are  more  perfect,  and,  as  tbe 
ascending  gas-stream  moves  slower,  and  spreads  throaghout  the  widen- 
ing shaft,  it  cools  off,  and,  consequently,  a  much  smaller  amount  of  fur- 
nace-fumes are  produced.  The  loosening  up  of  the  finely-crushed  ore  is 
hereby  lost,  (which  is  at  the  present  day  not  thought  to  be  of  great  con 
sequence,)  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tilting  of  the  charge  and  fuel- 
layers  is  avoided,  as  well  as  the  arrival  of  ore  in  the  smelting-zooe  be- 
fore its  due  preparation. 

90.  In  a  small  smelting-zone  the  charge  is  more  perfectly  smelted, 
and,  by  the  increase  of  temperature  hereby  effected,  the  slag  produced 
is  much  poorer  in  the  metals ;  hence,  the  iron  water-tuyeres  have,  m 
consequence  of  their  many  important  advantages,  almost  oniversally 
supplanted  the  old  method  of  smelting  with  <^  noses."  The  sides  of  the 
smelting-zone  are  prevented  from  wearing  away  by  making  use  of  iron 
water-boxes  to  keep  them  cool ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  cooled  smelted 
matter  forms  accretions  on  them  which  destroys  the  boxes,  and  tbey 
are  such  excellent  conductors  of  heat  that  it  is  very  warm  for  the  woii 
men  when  near  the  furnace. 

91.  A  furnace  with  widening  top  was  first  designed  by  Truran  Id 
1856,  for  the  smelting  of -iron-ore. 

92.  Alger  erected,  in  1859,  a  furnace,  elliptical  in  shape  on  the  inside, 
and  having  a  row  of  tuyeres  on  the  opposite  sides;  the  shafts  however, 
was  not  wider  at  tbe  top  than  below.  Both  had  in  view  the  better 
utilization  of  the  heat  and  increased  production. 

93.  In  1862,  Bachette  made  known  his  method  of  construction.  Tbe 
shaft  is  quadrilateral  in  form,  and  widens  toward  the  top ;  in  eacb  of 
the  longer  sides  there  is  a  row  of  tuyeres,  not  exactly  opposite  to  eacli 
other,  however,  but  alternating ;  and,  in  order  that  the  furnace  may  be 
easily  blown  in  during  the  winter  time,  there  is  a  fireplace  under  the  bed- 
stone, which  connects  with  flues  in  tbe  mantel-walls  of  the  furnace. 
This  plan  of  construction  was  intended  at  first  for  the  treatment  of  all 
kinds  of  ore,  and  was,  accordingly,  called  the  '^Universal  furnace.*' 
This  furnace  was  a  great  improvement,  but  it  did  not  completely  answer 
to  all  the  wants  of  metallurgical  methods  of  treatment. 

94.  The  most  natural  and,  at  the  same  time,  now  most  often  employeii 
construction  is  that  of  Pilz's  design.  They  are  round  or  octagonal,  (tbe 
latter  soon  become  round  on  the  inside  by  the  accretions  formed,)  and 
widen  from  below  upward.  The  tuyeres  were  arranged  about  the  far- 
nace  according  to  Sefstrom's  principle.  At  first  the  shaft  was  made 
octagonal.  From  the  level  of  the  tuyeres  up  to  the  charging-hole,  it 
measured  6.276  meters  diameter ;  at  the  tuyeres,  1.412  meters ;  and  at 
the  charging  liole,  2.354  meters.    It  had  eight  water-tuyeres  0.782  meter 
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iu  diameter,  and  was  furnished  with  a  funnel-shaped  charging  appa- 
ratus. The  furnace  smoke  and  fumes  were  conducted  away  by  means 
of  a  canal,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  explosions,  this  was  made  sufficiently 
large  for  their  free  escape.  The  shaft  was  enveloped  within  a  sheet-iron 
mantle,  which  rested  upon  four  or  eight  hollow  cast-iron  pillars.  The 
hearth  stood  free ;  the  furnace-crucible  was  composed  of  brasque.  There 
were  two  cast-iron  slag-spouts,  three  cast-iron  tap-hearths,  and  also 
several  slag-pots,  for  conveying  the  slag  away. 

95.  Lately,  these  furnaces  have  been  made  perfectly  cylindrical,  3.84 
meters  high  and  1.726  wide.  The  hearth  is  of  lire-brick,  and  the  charg- 
ing arrangement  done  away  with.  They  are  constructed  either  as  cru- 
cible or  hearth  furnaces,  with  eight,  and  sometimes  nine,  tuyeres,  and 
some  are  furnished  with  wrought-iron  water-boxes. 

96.  These  furnaces  are  distinguishable  from  all  others  in  the  following 
particulars,  viz :   they  are  supported  by  iron  pillars,  and  stand  quite 
alone,  requiring  very  little  space ;  irregularities  in  the  smelting  can  be 
easily  discovered,  and  access  to  the  smelting-2Sone  is  not  difficult.    In 
consequence  of  these  advantages,  the  cost  of  putting  the  furnace  in 
readiness  for  smelting  is  small,  and  the  smelting  is  conducted  with  little 
trouble.    They  have  the  form,  (round,)  in  which  the  least  amount  of 
accretions  form  on  the  sides,  and  therefore  allow  of  long-continued  and 
regular  smelting  campaigns.    The  amount  of  fuel  consumed  is  small, 
and  the  production  of  fumes  not  large.    Slag  may  be  produced,  which 
carries  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  metals.  The  reduction  is  complete, 
and  the  temperature  can  be  increased  to  the  point  at  which  the  melted 
masses  react  well  upon  each  other.    Covered  hearths  have  been  built 
immediately  in  front  of  the  furnace,  in  order  to  effect  an  increased 
production.    It  was  intended  that  the  smelted  mass  should  settle  and 
separate  in  this  fore-hearth,  but,  after  repeated  experiments,  they  were 
declared  not  to  be  effective.     Heated  blast,  experimented  upon  in 
Clausthal  in  1870,  showed  no  advantages,  as  regards  increased  produc- 
tion and  the  forming  of  a  slag  carrying  less  metal,  as  the  saving  of  fuel 
tbereby  effected  was  canceled  by  the  consumption  of  bituminous  coal 
necessary  for  heating  the  blast.    In  lead-ore,  smelting,  &c.,  charging- 
hoppers  have  generally  been  done  away  with,  and  the  furnace-top  is 
about  a  foot  above  the  charging-floor,  and  the  fumes  are  led  off  from 
the  side. 

97.  At  the  Muldener  Works,  near  Freiberg,  about  30,000  kilograms  ore, 
equal  to  60,000  kilograms  smeltingcharge,  are  put  through  in  twenty-four 
hours,  with  6,000  to  7,000  kilograms  of  coke.  At  the  Halsbruckner  Works, 
about  35,000  kilograms  ore,  equal  to  about  50,000  kilograms  smelting- 
charge, are  t)ut  through  in  twenty-four  hours,  with  5,000  to  5,500  kilograms 
of  coke.  At  the  first-named  works,  the  ores  contain  more  zinc  than  those  of 
the  latter,  so  that  in  the  treatment  of  bleudic  smelting-charges,  at  least 
100  per  cent,  of  slag  from  the  same  manipulation  is  charged  with  it ;  at 
the  latter  works,  however,  50  per  cent,  is  sufficient.  The  smeltiug-charge 
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is  SO  made  up  that  quite  a  large  amount  of  matte  is  formed,  relatively 
speaking,  which  serves  at  the  same  time  as  a  solvent  for  the  zinc-sal- 
phide.    The  smelting  campaigns  at  the  Mnldener  Works  last  from  teu 
to  twenty  weeks,  and  at  the  Halsbriickner  Butte  much  longer.    The 
pressure  of  the  blast  at  both  works  is  equal  to  4  centimeters  quicksilver 
column.    The  very  complicated  process  of  former  years  has  of  late 
become  much  more  simplified.     The  ores  undergo  preliminary  treat- 
ments, which  are  conducted  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  and  accompanied 
by  the  production  of  such  ingredients  as  are  of  disadvantage  in  the 
smelting  operations.    Oren  carrying  such  substances  are  treated  sep- 
arately, and  then  pass  through  a  common  smelting  process.    The  aoi- 
iliary  operations  have  thereby  become  of  greater  importance,  especially 
the  operation  of  roasting.  The  processes  at  these  works  are  almost  cod- 
stantly  changing,  and  as  all  the  communications  thereupon  have  beeu 
more  or  less  imperfect,  a  full  and  detailed  description  of  the  several 
processes  practiced  at  these  model  metallurgical  works  will  be  given. 
The  processes  at  both  the  Halsbriickner  and  Mnldener  works  are  of  a 
similar  nature.    The  methods  here  described  are  practiced  at  the  latter, 
with  the  exception  of  the  copper-vitriol  process  and  gold  aeparatioD, 
which  is  conducted  at  the  Halsbriickner  Works.    In  addition  to  noteis 
use  has  been  made  of  Herrn  Kast  and  Brauning's  commiinicatioiis  to  the 
^<  Preussrische  Zeitachrift."     The  description  of  the  silver  extraction 
from  roasted  copper-matte  is  almost  a  reproduction  of  a  portion  of  Herrn 
Knhleman's  commnnication  to  the  same  paper. 

98.  The  Fbeibbeo  metallurgical  pbogesses. — The  metallurgical 
processes  of  Freiberg  have  for  their  main  object  the  prodactioo  of  silver, 
gold,  lead,  bismuth,  zinc,  copper,  vitriol,  &c.  In  addition  to  the  ores 
delivered  by  the  Saxon  mines  in  and  about  Freiberg,  foreign  and  domestic 
ores  are  purchased  and  treated ;  also  sweepings,  or  dross  eootainiog 
silver,  lead,  copper,  or  gold.  The  sulphur,  present  in  large  quantities 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  ores,  is  made  use  of  as  much  as  possible  for 
the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid ;  some  of  the  ores  also  carry  a  lar^ 
percentage  of  arsenic.  This  is  also  treated  to  advantage  in  the  uuidq- 
tactnre  of  various  arsenical  prodncts,  such  as  arsenious  acid,  (ratsbane,) 
oripiment,  realgar,  and  metallic  arsenic.  The  silver  contained  in  the 
Freiberg  ores  is  more  or  less  finely  distributed  tbrooghont  the  ore  in 
the  form  of  silver-glance,  stephanite,  tetrahedrite,  polybasite,  and  native 
silver.  The  lead  occurs  almost  exclusively  as  galena.  The  copper  ocf^is 
as  copper-pyrites,  tetrahedrite,  variegated  copper-ore  and  copper-glaace. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Freiberg  ores  contain,  besides  the  metals  ahead; 
mentioned,  nnpayable  quantities  of  gold,  bismuth,  cobalt,  and  nickel 
The  gangne  is  principally  composed  of  calcite,  bitterspar,  flooHte,  baiyte. 
and  quartz. 

99.  Ores. — All  ores  delivered  at  the  smelting-works  are  dirided  into 
two  classes^  viz,  payable  and  non-payable.  To  the  first  olaas  bdoiig  all 
ores  that  contain  over  a  specified  amount  of  metal,  and,  to  the  secotni 
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class,  all  those  that  do  not  reach  this  amoant.  For  a  fall  and  official 
acGoant  of  what  ores  are  pnrchasable  and  what  are  not ;  the  amoants 
paid  for  ores  containing  various  amoants  of  the  different  metals,  as 
well  as  the  rales  and  regulations  followed  in  the  weighing  and  assaying 
of  the  same,  see  the  translation  of  the  '^  Begulativ  fur  den  Einkauf 
meJisischei'  Erze  bei  den  Werken  der  koniglicJien  Oeneralsehmelzadmini- 
stration  vom  Qtiartal  Crucis  1868,"  (regulations  for  the  purchase  of  Saxon 
ores  at  the  works  of  the  Boyal  General  Smelting  Administration,  from 
the  Quarterly  Criem,  1868.)  This  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  of  this 
report,  and,  for  this  reason,  much  pertaining  to  the  manner  of  weighing 
the  ore  when  delivered  at  the  works,  the  rules  followed  in  selecting  the 
assay  samples,  and  carrying  out  the  assays  made  from  them,  can  be 
here  omitted. 

To  the  non-paying  ores  belong,  1.  Dry  silver-ores  {dUrrerze)  containing 
from  0.01  to  0.04  per  cent.  =  2  oz.,  18  dwt.  4.80  gr.  to  11  oz.  13  dwt. 
4.80  gr.  silver ;  2.  Copper-ores,  not  containing  4.5  per  cent,  of  silver  and 
copper  together ;  3.  Lead-ores,  not  carrying  more  than  15  per  cent,  of 
lead ;  and,  4.  Nickel  and  cobalt  ores. 

100.  The  ores  are  classified,  according  to  their  ccmiposition,  into  the 
following  nine  classes :  1.  Lead-ores,  a.  Plumbiferous  ores,  h.  Galenas ;. 
2.  Copper-ores ;  3.  Arsenical  ores ;  4.  Zinc-ores ;  5.  Sulphur-ores ;  6» 
Pyritous  silver  ores;  7.  Quartzose  pyritous  ores;  8.  Quartzose  dry 
silver-ores;  and  9.  Spathic  dry  silver-ores.  The  lead-ores  are  all 
argentiferous,  and  compose  about  the  half  of  the  ores  delivered  at  the 
works.  They  are  classified  into  plumbiferous  ores  and  galenas.  Those 
containing  between  15  and  29  per  cent,  lead  belong  to  the  first  class^ 
and  those  that  contain  over  30  per  cent,  lead  are  reckoned  in  the  second 
class,  (galenas.)  The  average  percentage  of  lead  contained  in  all  the 
plambiferons  and  galena  ores  scarcely  amounts  to  40  per  cent.,  and  the 
silver  to  0.15  per  cent.  =  43  oz.  33  dwt.  14.40  gr.  The  copper-ores  are 
also  always  argentiferous ;  they  contain  from  1  to  10  per  cent,  copper,, 
and  the  general  average  is  3  per  cent,  at  the  highest.  The  delivery  of 
copper-ores  from  the  Freiberg  mines  is,  comparatively  speaking,  very 
small,  but  at  times  rich  foreign  ores  are  bought.  The  arsenical  ores 
contain  from  10  to  40  per  cent,  arsenic,  viz:  a.  arsenical  ores,  averaging 
35  per  cent  arsenic ;  b.  arsenical  pyrites,  averaging  15  per  cent,  arsenic 
and  25  per  cent,  sulphur;  o.  arsenical  lead-ores,  averaging  13  per  cent, 
arsenic  and  18  to  20  per  cent.  lead.  They  are  delivered  over  to  the 
arsenic  works.  The  zinc-ores,  principally  composed  oi  zinc-blende, 
contain  from  30  to  40  per  cent.  zinc.  Lead-ores  carrying  less  than  30 
per  cent,  zinc  are  classed  with  the  plumbiferous  ores.  They  are 
delivered  over  to  the  zinc-works  for  treatment.  All  the  zinc-ores  carry 
more  or  less  silver.  All  Freiberg  ores  that  contain  20  per  cent,  and 
more  of  sulphur  are  classed  with  the  sulphur-ores.  Pyritoas  silver- 
ores  are  all  such  as  are  rich  in  silver  and  snlphnr,  and  when  they  con- 
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tain  0.20  per  cent.  =  58  oz.  6  dwt.  silver,  and  more,  the  siilpbar  is  not 
paid  for.  They  do  not  contain  more  than  1  per  cent,  copper,  or  15  per 
cent.  zinc.  The  quartzose  silver-ores  are  poor  in  silver,  and  carry  a 
very  large  percentage  of  silicic  acid.  By  dry  ores,  {dUrrerze^)  in  general, 
is  understood  all  such  argentiferous  ores  as  do  not  contain  lead  and 
copper  in  payable  amounts.  By  quartzose  dry -silver  ores,  is  to  be 
understood  all  such  as  are  principally  composed  of  quartz,  and  coutain 
only  so  much  pyrites  that  they  are  not  capable  of  producing  20  per 
cent,  of  raw  matte  by  smelting.  The  spathic  dry-silver  ores  are  only 
distinguishable  from  the  quartzose  therein  by  the  associated  gaBgue 
being  of  a  spathic,  instead  of  silicious,  nature.  The  classification  of  the 
ores  may  be  simplified  as  follows  : 

1.  Lead  ores : 

a.  Plumbiferous  ores,  with  15  to  29  per  cent.  lead. 
h.  Galena,  with  more  than  30  per  cent.  lead. 

2!  Pyrites,  chiefly  iron  pyrites,  containing  not  more  than  15  per  cent 
zinc,  and  very  little  arsenic. 

3.  Pyritiferous  ores,  with  15  to  30  per  cent.  zinc. 

4.  Blende,  with  more  than  30  per  cent.  zinc. 

5.  Arsenical  ores,  averaging  35  per  cent,  of  arsenic. 

6.  Arsenical  pyrites,  with  15  per  cent,  arsenic  and  26  to  28  per  cent. 
sulphur. 

7.  Arsenical  lead-ores,  with  12  per  cent,  arsenic,  and  18  to  20  per  ceat. 
lead. 

The  ores  are  also  divided  into  stamped,  jigged,  and  washed  ores,  cor- 
responding to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  dressed  at  the  mines. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  they  are  called  slime  ores.  The  distinction  of  Inmii 
ofe  is  also  made ;  it  is  ore  in  pieces  of  about  the  size  of  a  walnut 

101.  Roasting. — Boasting  has  for  its  object  the  oxidation  of  the  metallic* 
sulphides  and  arsenides;  and  volatilization  of  the  sulphur  and  arseni' 
to  within  a  certain  degree.  The  amount  of  sulphur  contained  in  as 
unroasted  charge  varies  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  and  that  of  one  harioj: 
passed  through  this  manipulation  2  to  5  per  cent.  The  pyrites,  wheu 
in  lump  size,  are  roasted  in  kilns,  but  when  in  a  powdered  cooditioo 
(slimes)  are  roasted  in  Oerstenhofer  furnaces.  Matte  is  roasted  ig 
Wellnersstalls  and  reverberatory  furnaces,  but  oftener  in  kilns.  P.m 
tiferous  ores  are  roasted  in  the  Gerstenhofer  furnaces  to  12  per  cent- 
sulphur,  then  in  reverberatory  furnaces ;  and  finally  with  residue  ftom 
the  zinc  and  coke  in  reverberatory  furnaces.  Arsenical  pyrites  ait 
treated  for  realgar,  &c.  The  lead  ores  are  mixed  with  the  roasted  pv 
rites  from  the  Gerstenhofer  furnace  and  the  ore  that  has  been  treated 
for  realgar,  when  they  are  roasted  in  reverberatory  furnaces  to  within 
2  to  5  per  cent,  sulphur.  The  roasting  of  the  lead-ore  charge  is  coo 
ducted  in  long  reverberatory  furnaces,  {Fortsehun/elungio/eiL)  Tbe^v 
furnaces  have  two  hearths,  with  the  exception  of  two  at  tbe  Halsbrork- 
ner  Works,  which  have  only  one  each. 
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102.  The  roastiDg-farnace  with  one  bearth  is  of  the  following  ditnen- 
sioDS :  Length  of  hearth,  48  feet ;  width  of  same,  10  feet ;  thus  giving  a 
roasting  surface  of  480  square  feet.  A  double  roastingfuroace  has  two 
hearths,  one  over  the  other,  made  of  fire-bricks  or  slabs,  3  inches 
thick.  The  lower  hearth  has  a  length  of  37  feet  6  inches,  and  is  5  feet 
6  inches  wide ;  the  upper  hearth  is  38  feet  6  inches  long  and  6  feet  wide. 
The  distance  from  the  hearth  to  the  highest  point  in  the  arch  over  the 
same  is  21  inches,  with  both  lower  and  upper  hearths.  The  lower 
hearth  connects  immediately  with  the  fire  place  and  is  separated  from 
the  same  by  the  fire-bridge.  A  slit  passes  through  the  fire-bridge, 
formed  by  cast-iron  plates ;  cold  air  constantly  passing  through  this 
aperture  serves  to  keep  the  fire-bridge  somewhat  cooler.  The  distance 
from  grate  to  fire-bridge  is  12  inches ;  from  hearth  to  top  of  fire-bridge 
8  inches.  The  grate  is  4  feet  6  inches  long  and  2  feet  wide.  The  fire- 
bridge is  4>feet  6  inches  wide,  and  the  distance  between  it  and  the  arch 
1:$  11  inches.  Both  hearths  connect  with  each  other  by  means  of  an 
apertnre  12  inches  square,  situated  at  the  end  opposite  the  fire-place. 
There  are  eight  working  doors  connecting  with  the  lower  roasting- 
bearth  and  nine  with  the  upper.  The  upper  hearth  has  doors  on  both 
Bides,  the  lower  only  on  one.  The  lower  hearth  rests  upon  a  slag-bed, 
covered  with  a  layer  of  sand  4  inches  thick ;  then  follows  a  6-inch  layer 
of  brick,  and  upon  this  come  the  fire-clay  slabs,  forming  the  hearth.  On 
top  of  the  furnace  there  is  a  drying-hearth,  and  in  the  center  of  the 
same  is  the  charging  hole,  through  which  the  roasting  charge  is  allowed 
to  fall  upon  the  upper  hearth.  The  gases  from  the  roasting  pass  off 
from  the  upper  hearth  through  a  vertically-descending  flue  into  the 
main  canal  leading  to  the  chimney.  The  gases  of  combustion,  coming 
from  the  fireplace  in  company  with  the  roasting-fumes,  pass  from  the 
furnace  into  a  vertically-descending  flue,  and  from  here  part  of  them 
pass  into  the  hearth-canal  and  part  into  the  muffle-canal,  or  into  the 
upper  and  lower  condensation-chambers.  Both  of  these  chambers  stand 
in  connection  with  a  stack  150  feet  high.  The  conducting  of  the  fumes 
iuto  two  separate  condensing-chambers  is  necessary,  because,  for  exam- 
ple, if  all  the  gases  were  to  be  first  conducted  into  one  chamber  and 
from  there  into  the  other,  they  would  not  be  large  enough  to  hold  them 
all.  In  these  condensing-chambers,  which  are  built  of  brick  dipped  in 
tar,  are  deposited  all  the  condensable  ingredients  contained  in  the  roast- 
ing gases;  these  are,  arsenious  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  zincoxide,  and 
t«mall  particles  of  ore.  In  this  manner  fumes  are  saved  which  are  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  arsenious  acid.  The  chambers  are  cleaned  out 
foar  times  in  the  year,  after  the  furnaces  have  been  burned  out. 

102.  The  fuel  used  in  roasting  is  bituminous  coal,  from  Potchappel. 
The  daily  consumption  per  furnace  in  roasting  lead-ore  charged,  amounts 
to  1,800  kilograms ;  in  roasting  matte,  to  800  kilograms. 

103.  Modus  operandi. — Each  hearth  is  charged  with  four  to  six  charges, 
weighing  about  750  kilograms  each )  when  spread  out  the  charge  is  about 
4  to  5  inches  high.    Every  three  hours,  the  charge  next  to  the  fire-place, 
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and  which  is  in  a  half-nielteil  condition,  is  removed  from  the  faruace 
throngh  a  door  in  the  side  of  the  lower  hearth  and  flows  into  an  iron  car. 
This  door  is  closed  by  an  iron  plate  daring  the  roasting  of  the  eharge. 
The  space  on  the  hearth  hereby  left  empty  is  now  sapplied  with  the 
next  following  charge,  by  shoveling  it  from  its  former  resting-phice 
toward  the  fire-bridge.  Through  the,  aperture  in  the  top  of  the  furnace, 
a  new  charge  is  allowed  to  fall,  after  all  the  other  charges  in  the  furnace 
have  been  moved  along  one  place.  This  operation  is  repeated  eight 
times  in  twenty -four  hours;  the  furnace  is  accordingly  supplied  with 
9,400  cwt.  of  lead-ore  mixture  every  twenty-four  hours.  The  singl^ 
hearth  furnace,  at  the  Halsbriickner  Works  holds  five  charges,  of  1^^ 
kilograms  each.  Every  three  hours  one  is  removed,  so  that  in  twenty- 
four  hours  9,600  kilograms  are  roasted.  The  operation  of  roasting  with- 
out agglomerating  the  charge  is  conducted  in  -the  same  manner.  The  ag- 
glomerating roasting  is  only  employed  in  the  roasting  of  lead-ore  mix- 
tures. There  are  three  peiiods  distinguishable  in  the  process  of  roast- 
ing, viz :  the  commencing  period,  the  desulphurization  period,  and  the 
dead-roasting  period.  During  the  first  period,  which  takes  place  on  the 
upper  hearth,  the  ore  parts  with  its  moisture.  The  charge  let  on  to  the 
upper  hearth  is  allowed  to  remain  just  as  it  falls,  without  being  spread 
out ;  the  doors  are  kept  closed,  and  it  remains  there  until  the  commeaee- 
ment  of  the  second  period,  which  takes  place  one  and  a  half  hours  later. 
During  the  desulphurization  period,  sulphur  and  arsenic  are  disengaged, 
and  the  ore  becomes  dark  red.  It  is  now  necessary  to  stir  the  chargt 
constantly,  in  order  that  every  part  of  the  same  may  oome  in  coDtad 
with  the  atmospheric  air.  Sulphurous  acid  and  arsenions  acid  are  now 
disengaged  in  voluminous  clouds.  This  period  continues  fh>mfo<iru> 
five  hours.  During  the  last  three  hours,  the  dead-roasting  is  eiFecteJ 
and  the  charge  gradually  ceases  to  evolve  any  more  gases.  The  temper 
ature  must  now  be  increased  and  the  charge  well  raked,  in  order  to  fivr 
it  from  itB  last  traces  of  sulphur  and  arsenic.  Each  furnace  is  atteodt^l 
by  five  men,  working  twelve-hour  shifts.  The  large  single-hearth  iur 
nace,  however,  is  attended  by  eight  men.  The  roasted  lead-ore  mixture 
is  principally  composed  of  the  metallic  oxide  and  baeic  sulphates  of  tb^ 
metals  contained  in  the  charge,  and  contains  per  50  kilograms  0.15  (o 
0.20  per  cent.=:43  oz.  13  d  wt.  14.40  gr.  to  58  oz.  6  d  wt  of  silver,  30  W^ 
per  cent,  lead,  0.5  per  cent,  copper,  8  to  9  per  cent,  zinc,  15  to  20  F^ 
cent,  silicic  acid,  and  2  to  6  per  cent,  sulphur. 

104.  The  cost  of  roasting  1  cwt.  of  ore  amounts  to  3  silbergrosdieo 
3  pfennige* ;  the  items  are  as  follows : 

Coal 1  ^ 

Wages 1  *> 

Repair  of  tools 0  »> 

*  A  8ilhergro8chtn  is  equal  to  about '2i  cents,  and  there  are  I2pftnftift  in  a  groacbrs. 
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105.  If  a  coDiparisoQ  be  now  made  between  the  furnace  with  donble 
hearth  and  that  with  one  only,  the  latter  has  the  advantage  of  greater  sim- 
plicity and  has  less  need  of  repairs,  and,  furthermore,  is  not  inferior  to 
the  former,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  at  the  present  time,  in  the  consump- 
tion of  ooal,  labor  of  manipulation,  and  degree  of  roasting.  The  offi- 
cials at  the  Moldener  Works  have  expressed  the  above  opinion,  but  they 
also,  in  opposition  to  this  view,  commenced  a  new  double-hearth  furnace 
in  the  spring  of  1873,  which  was  finished  in  the  following  fall.  I  thiuk, 
were  reliable  data  to  be  had,  that  a  considerable  saving  of  fuel  would  be 
proveiL 

106.  It  is  only  the  American  ores  that  are  roasted  in  heaps  or  stalls. 
By  roasting  in  heaps,  the  lump  ore  or  product  is  mixed  with  coke  and  piled 
Ql)ou  a  thin  layer  of  wood  and  shavings  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  pyr- 
aoiid.  In  the  center  of  this  heap  there  is  a  chimney  8  feet  high  and  1 
foot  6  inches  wide,  inside  measurement  This  chimney  is  perforated  on 
all  sides,  up  as  high  as  the  roastiugheap  is  piled  around  it,  and  is 
boilt  of  brick*  In  order  that  the  heap  may  take  fire  more  easily,  there 
are  four  canals  left  at  the  base,  branching  out  at  right  angles  from  the 
foar  sides  of  the  chimney,  and  the  whole  heap  is  covered  with  fine  coke, 
thus  causing  all  the  gases  to  find  their  way  out  through  the  chimney. 
Sach  a  heap  generally  receives  three  fires,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is 
roasted  three  times.  During  the  first  fire,  it  burns  for  about  four  weeks; 
during  the  second,  three;  and  during  the  third,  two  weeks.  For  the  first 
fii^  13  klafter  (1  klafter  =z  108  cubic  feet)  wood  and  8  schefi'el  (1  scheffel  = 
1}  cabic  feet)  coke  are  necessary,  and,  after  this,  f  klafter  wood  and  16 
(^hefiel  coke  are  consumed  in  the  roasting  of  5,000  kilograms  of  ore 
or  product  This  operation  is,  at  the  present  time,  only  carried  out 
during  the  winter  months,  during  which  time  the  gases  do  not  afifect  the 
surrounding  fields  so  injuriously. 

107.  The  roasting  in  double  Wellner  stalls  is  cheaper,  but  consumes 
more  time  than  roasting  in  kilns  where  coal  takes  the  place  of  wood  for 
fuel  This  style  of  roastingstall  is  32  feet  long  and  16  feet  wide,  inside 
Qieasurement,  and  is  surrounded  by  walls  of  slag-stone  7  to  8  feet  high. 
Iq  one  of  the  longer  sides  (front)  there  are  eight  fire-places,  four  to  each 
stall,  standing  6  inches  apart  and  all  furnished  with  iron  grates.  The 
floor  of  the  stalls  rises  3  feet  in  its  total  length,  rests  upon  crushed 
f^lag,  and  is  built  of  slag-stone.  Residues  from  the  arsenical  works  and 
lead-matte  are  roasted  in  the  double  stalls.  Both  of  these  products 
have  been  previously  roasted  in  kilns  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  the 
greater  amount  of  their  sulphur  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid; 
tbey  consequently  only  require  one  fire  in  the  stalls  to  reduce  their  per- 
centage of  sulphur  down  to  4  or  6  per  cent.  Lately  these  products 
bare  been  delivered  over  to  the  operation  of  ore-smelting,  just  as  they 
came  from  the  kiln,  without  further  treatment  in  the  stalls.  Lead- 
matte  containing  over  20  per  cent,  lead  cannot  be  roasted  to  advantage 
in  kilns  Tor  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  is,  therefore,  roasted 
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directly  in  the  stalls,  where  it  is  roasted  in  from  two  to  three  fires.  The 
roasting-heaps  in  this  case  are  never  made  to  contain  over  25,000  kilo- 
grams in  order  to  avoid  their  agglomerating.  In  charging  a  stall, 
a  thin  layer  of  shavings  is  strewn  on  the  floor,  and  on  top  of  this  is 
given  another  thin  layer  of  fine  coke.  The  prodnct  to  be  roasted  is 
heaped  on  the  fire  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid  and  the  sorface  covered 
with  fine  coke.  A  stall  holds  from  about  45,000  to  60,000  kilograms. 
The  grate-bars  are  now  placed  within  the  fire-places,  a  fire  is  made,  with 
bituminous  coal,  and  kept  up  until  the  heap  bums  of  its  own  accord. 
This  takes  from  six  to  eight  hours,  and  one  schefiTel  of  coal  is  thereby 
consumed.  After  the  completion  of  the  roasting,  the  heap  is  torn  dowu, 
and  the  properly-roasted  lumps  are  separated  from  that  which  is  not 
thoroughly  roasted.  That  which  is  properly  roasted  is  distinguished 
by  its  porosity,  blackish,  and  earthy  appearance.  The  imperfectly 
roasted  is  generally  melted  together  in  lumps,  and  these  lumps  are 
broken  up  and  roasted  over  again.  After  having  received  from  two  to 
three  fires,  this  product  generally  contains  from  4  to  6  per  cent«  sulphnr, 
which  is  present  principally  in  the  form  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  combioa- 
tion  with  the  metallic  oxides  of  iron,  zinc,  copper,  and  lead.  The  roast- 
iuggases  escape,  through  the  perforated  back  wall  of  the  stalls,  into  a 
canal,  where  they  are  partially  condensed,  and  from  here  the  remainder 
pass  ofi'into  a  chimney.  About  15  cwt.  of  coke  and  20  scheffel*  of  bita* 
minous  coal  are  consumed  in  roasting  1,000  cwt.  of  lead-matte,  which  has 
already  been  roasted  once  in  the  kiln ;  2  scheffel  of  coke  and  20  scheffel 
of  bituminous  coal  are  consumed  in  roasting  1,000  cwt.  of  roasted  resi- 
dues; 2  scheffel  coke  and  1  scheffel  bituminous  coal  are  required  for 
roasting  500  cwt.  of  copper  and  rich  lead-matte,  but  in  the  second  fire 
10  scheffel  of  coke  and  2  scheffel  of  coal  are  consumed  in  roasting  the 
same  product. 

108.  The  manufactuee  of  sulphuric  acid. — The  ores  and  metal- 
lurgical products  treated  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  are 
the  following:  Lead-matte,  not  containing  over  20  per  cent,  lead  aDtl 
20  per  cent,  copper;  blendic  pyritous,  dry  silver-ores  poor  in  silrer. 
and  non-payable  ores  when  containing  20  per  cent,  of  sulphur  or 
more ;  plumbiferous  ores,  containing  20  per  cent,  of  sulphur  and  over, 
but  with  less  than  25  per  cent,  lead  ;  residues  from  the  arsenical  works 
that  contain  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  sulphur. 

109.  The  ores  and  products  are  roasted  in  kilns  and  in  Oerstenhofer 
furnaces.  All  residues  from  the  arsenical  works,  lump  pyrites,  and 
broken  lead-matte  are  roasted  in  an  English  shaft  roasting  furnace  or 
kiln.  The  general  shape  of  the  shaft  is  similar  to  the  shaft  of  an  iron 
blast-furnace.  There  are  two  kinds,  the  one  larger  than  the  other.  The 
larger  kilns,  3.14  meters  high,  3.14  by  1.5  meters  wide,  are  used  for 
roasting  substances  comparatively  poor  in  sulphur,  viz,  lead-matte 
and  residues  from  the  arsenical  works ;  the  smaller,  3.14  meters  high 

*  I  scheffel =190  pounds  or  85  kilograms. 
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and  2.20  by  1.57  meters  wide,  for  lamp  pyrites.  Oq  the  front  side^ 
tliere  are  a  namber  of  working-doors,  which  are  ased  for  getting  at  the 
charge,  with  iron  bars,  in  order  to  free  the  sides  of  the  furnace  from 
any  accretions  of  melted  matter  which  may  have  formed  thereon.  On 
the  top  of  the  kilns  are  charging-holes.  When  a  kiln  is  to  be  set  in 
work,  the  shaft  is  filled,  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  to  the  top, 
with  lump-pyrites  that  have  been  roasted ;  a  strong  fire  is  then  made  on 
top  of  this,  and  when  the  furnace  has  become  red-hot,  the  roasting-charge 
is  added.  This  soon  begins  to  burn  of  itself,  and  keeps  the  furnace  at 
the  desired  temperature  without  further  addition  of  fuel.  After  several 
hours  the  roasted  ore  is  hauled  out  of  the  furnace,  through  the  lower 
working-door,  and  a  new  quantity  added.  About  1,000  kilograms  of 
matte  or  750  kilograms  of  ore  compose  a  charge,  and  about  twelve  hours 
are  necessary  in  roasting  it.  In  charging  the  kilns,  the  ore,  or  matte,  is 
equally  distributed  over  the  whole  section  of  the  shaft.  The  Gersten- 
bofer  foruaces  have  already  been  considered.  Their  capacity  is  about 
2,500  kilograms  of  pyritous  slimes  in  twenty -four  hours.  The  gases  pass 
from  the  furnaces  into  the  condensation-chamber,  and  from  there  directly 
iDto  the  lead-chambers  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  sys- 
tem of  condensation-chambers  is  very  extensive.  This  is  necessary,  as 
all  the  pyrites,  without  exception,  contain  arsenic.  There  are  two  sepa- 
ratee systems  of  condensation-chambers  for  the  kilns  and  Gerstenhofer 
furnaces,  as  the  ores  roasted  in  them  are  not  exactly  alike,  and  also  for 
the  reason  of  the  large  number  of  furnaces  employed.  The  amount  of 
sulphuroas  acid  contained  in  the  gases  from  the  Gerstenhofer  furnUces 
is  equal  to  6  or  7  per  cent,  of  their  volume ;  the  remainder  is  arsenious 
acid  and  unaltered  atmospheric  air. 

110.  Before  the  Gerstenhofer  roasting-fnmaces  came  into  use,  the  so- 
called  ^^  StockeF  roasting  was  employed  at  the  Freiberg  smelting-works 
for  the  roasting  of  pyritous  slimes;  that  is  to  say,  the  pyritous  slimes 
were  mixed  with  clay,  and  out  of  this  mixture  balls  were  made,  and 
then  charged  into  the  kilns  and  roasted.  This  has  been  done  away  with 
altogether  at  the  Muldener  Works,  and  is  only  conducted  on  a  limited 
scale  at  the  Halsbritckner  Works.  By  the  employment  of  this  method, 
pyritous  slimes  can  be  treated,  which  contain  so  much  lead  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  roast  them  in  Gerstenhofer  furnaces,  as  they 
would  agglomerate.  The  slimes  are  mixed  with  5  per  cent,  of  clay,  and 
made  into  balls.  This  small  quantity,  however,  would  not  be  sufficient, 
if  the  clay  were  not  given  more  consistency,  by  the  addition  of  the  acidu- 
lated mother-liquid  from  the  copper-extraction  process.  In  dissolving 
the  argentiferous  copper-matte,  the  mother-liquid  seemed  to  contain  a 
considerable  quantity  of  iron,  so  that  the  operation  cannot  be  repeated 
so  often,  as  is  possible  in  dissolving  the  argentiferous  copper.  The  em- 
ployment of  this  solution  for  the  forming  of  roasting-balls  (Stockel)  met 
a  want  greatly  felt,  and  also  made  the  solution  of  some  value.  The 
j^olntion  must  be  made  still  more  acid  with  the  addition  of  sulphuric 
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acid,  so  that  the  olaj  will  be  partially  dissolved,  in  order  to  make  the 
roastingballs  durable.  The  balls  are  well  dried  by  the  waste  heat  of 
several  apparatuses ;  and  they  then  roast  very  well  in  kilns  to  within 
7  or  8  per  cent,  salphnr,  and  are  roasted  farther  in  stalls  only  in  ex- 
ceptional cases.  Although  at  the  Halsbriickner  Works  there  is  plenty 
of  boy  labor  to  be  had  for  carrying  out  the  work  of  making  the  roa9^ 
ing-balls,  still  it  costs  2^  silbergroschen  to  make  a  hundredweight  or  50 
kilograms.  The  condensation  canals,  in  which  the  gases  from  the  kilns 
and  Gerstenhofer  furnaces  circulate,  are  of  considerable  length,  as  it  is 
of  importance  to  free  the  gases,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  arsenions 
acid  before  entering  the  sulphuric  acid  chambers. 

111.  The  canals  are  constructed  of  bricks  dipped  in  tar;  these  with- 
stand the  effects  of  the  sulphurous  acid  better  than  common  bricks. 
The  condensing-chambers  are  covered  on  top  with  iron  plates,  because 
they  help  to  cool  the  gases  off;  also  because  an  arch  of  masonry  woold 
not  last  iQDg  under  the  influence  of  the  acid  gases.  Subterranean 
canal  connections  are  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  the  draught  being 
effected  thereby ;  also  because  the  moisture  absorbs  the  sulphurous  acid 
and  destroys  the  masonry. 

112.  Lead-chambers  are  used  for  the  condensation  of  the  roasting- 
gases.  The  gases,  however,  do  not  enter  these  chambers  until  they 
have  circulated  through  the  ordinary  canals.  The  lead-chambers  are 
very  serviceable  in  cooling  off  the  gases.  The  gases  enter  the  sulpharic- 
acid  chambers  perfectly  cool  by  means  of  the  arrangements  above  de- 
scribed. The  lead-chambers,  in  which  the  sulphuric  acid  is  made,  are 
large  parallelo-pipedorical  compartments,  surrounded  on  all  sides  with 
sheet-lead,  which  is  supported  by  a  strong  frame-work  of  timber.  A 
system  consists  of  a  fore-chamber  and  a  roof-chamber.  All  the  cham 
bers  are  connected  with  each  other  by  large  pipes.  The  formation  of 
the  acid  takes  place  in  the  main  chamber,  and  the  sole  object  of  the 
roof-chamber  is  to  condense  the  sulphuric-acid  vapors.  According  to 
the  new  system,  the  fore  chamber  is  connected  with  the  first  main  cham- 
ber thereby,  and  this  is  furnished  with  a  partition-wall  on  one  of  the 
shorter  sides,  where  the  gases  enter.  This  partition  reaches  nearly  to 
the  floor.  Formerly  the  nitric  acid  was  conducted  into  the  fore  cham- 
ber. At  present,  however,  it  is  led  into  the  main  chamber,  where  it 
flows  over  a  number  of  large  earthen  dishes,  so  placed  inside  of  each 
other  as  to  form  a  sort  of  terrace.  Steam  is  led  into  each  of  the  main 
<$hambers  firom  the  roof,  and  condenses  on  entering  the  chambers,  fall- 
ing to  the  bottom  as  fine  rain. 

113.  The  nitric  acid  is  produced  from  soda-saltpeter  by  treating  it 
with  sulphuric  acid.  The  nitric  acid  set  free  is  collected  in  a  row 
of  flasks.  The  decomposition  of  the  saltpeter  is  conducted  in  a  cast- 
iron  cylinder,  or,  better,  in  a  kettle  of  the  same  material,  under  which 
a  low  fire  is  kept  up  on  the  grate  in  the  fire-place.  A  charge  con- 
sists of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  kilograms  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  one 
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handred  and  twenty-five  kilog^ms  of  saltpeter.  After  two  duys  the 
bisalpbate  of  soda  formed  is  removed  from  the  kettle  and  the  process 
commenced  over  again.  The  sulpharic  acid  is  poured  into  the  kettle 
throQgh  a  lead  funnel.  In  the  first  flasks,  which  are  emptied  by  means 
of  siphons,  there  is45o  to  50^  acid.  In  the  last,  however,  nitric  acid  of 
only  150  is  generated.  By  mixing,  an  acid  of  36^  is  obtained.  Sixty- 
two  kilograms  of  nitric  acid  are  obtained  from  fifty  kilograms  of  salt- 
peter, and  forty-seven  kilograms  of  sulphate  of  soda  as  a  by-product* 

114.  A  Oay-Lussac  apparatnsis  used  for  saving  the  nitrous  and  nitric 
acids,  which  pass  out  from  the  chambers.  This  apparatus  consists  of  a 
]ead  tower  filled  with  coke,  in  which  the  nitrons  acid  is  absorbed  by  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  distribution  of  60^  sulphuric  acid  over  the  coke-tower 
is  effected  partly  by  a  small  turbine  and  partly  by  numerous  stop-cocks. 
The  former  seems  to  do  its  work  more  effectually  when  it  is  given  a 
little  attention.  Thirty  kilograms  of  acid  of  60^  B.  is  consumed  in  sup- 
plying the  Oay-Lussac  apparatus  per  fifty  kilograms  of  acid  of  60^  B. 
produced.  The  acid  necessary  for  feeding  this  apparatus  is  concen- 
trated, without  previous  precipitation,  in  a  compartment  underneath 
the  lead-chambers.  The  sulphuric  acid,  with  its  absorbed  nitrous  acid, 
Hows  oat  of  the  Gay-Lussac  apparatus  into  a  boiling-apparatus.  It  is 
reduced  to  50^  with  water  and  then  heated ;  the  nitrous  acid  is  thereby 
expelled  and  conducted  back  to  the  lead-chamber.  The  sulphuric  acid 
is  then  allowed  to  flow  through  pipes  into  the  precipitation  house,  where 
it  is  freed  from  its  impurities.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement  the 
production  of  acid  can  be  effected  with  a  great  saving  in  nitric  acid. 

115.  The  acid  which  condenses  in  the  lead-chamber  and  collects  on 
the  bottom,  should  not  be  stronger  than  48^  to50o  B.  (Specific  gravity 
l-o.)  It  is  tapped  off  from  time  to  time  into  tanks.  There  are  drop- 
ping arrangements  on  the  sides  of  the  chambers  by  which  the  process 
of  the  formation  of  the  acid  in  the  chambers  can  be  watched  and  the 
quantity  of  nitric  acid  and  steam  entering  the  chambers  regulated.  If, 
for  example,  the  acid  is  stronger  than  50^  B.,  more  steam  is  allowed 
to  enter  the  chambers;  if  it  is  less,  more  nitric  acid.  The  level  of  the 
acid  in  the  chambers  is  determined  by  floats. 

116.  A  chamber-system  of  9,400  cubic  feet  capacity,  can  produce  daily 
from  3,500  to  4,000  kilograms  of  sulphuric  acid  of  66^  B.,  with  a  con- 
sumption of  75  kilograms  of  nitric  acid.  A  system  of  160,000  cubic  feet 
can  produce  daily  5,000  kilograms  acid  with  100  kilograms  of  nitric 
acid. 

117.  There  are  three  systems  at  the  <'  Muldeuer  HUtte,^'  one  of  9,400 
cubic  feet  capacity,  one  of  134,000,  and  one  of  160,000.  The  first  system 
is  provided  with  sulphurous  acid  by  the  kilns,  the  others  by  Gersten- 
hofer  furnaces.  The  normal  working  of  the  process  is  known  by  the 
warmth  of  the  chamber-walls,  by  dropping  of  the  acid  in  the  drop- 
apparatus,  and  by  the  brown  color  of  the  escaping  nitric  and  nitrous 
acids.    There  are  two  windows  in  the  roof-chamber  at  its  end,  for  the 

4h 
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purpose  of  observiug  the  color  of  these  gases.    If  the  gases  appear  pale 
yellow,  there  is  a  lack  of  Ditric  acid  in  the  chambers* 

118.  Purifying  the  chamber-acid. — ^This  is  accomplished  by  precipitatiog 
the  arsenic  with  salphnretted  hydrogen.  The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  h 
produced  from  a  raw  matte,  free  from  zinc,  which  is  obtained  by  smelting 
raw  lump-pyrites,  free  from  all  blende,  with  a  flux  of  slag.  This  matte, 
principally  composed  of  protosulphide  of  iron,  is  broken  up  into  small 
pieces,  and  treated  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid  in  a  box-shaped  gen- 
erating-apparatus.  The  apparatus  consists  of  two  wooden  boxes,  lined 
with  sheet-lead,  which  communicate  with  each  other  by  means  of  a  lead 
pipe.  There  is  a  lead  sieve,  supported  by  bricks,  several  inches  above 
the  bottom  of  one  of  the  boxes,  which  serves  as  a  canal  for  the  iron  vitriol 
solution  formed.  The  iron-matte  is  placed  upon  the  lead  sieve  in  qoan- 
tities  of  3,500  to  4,000  kilograms.  The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  dis. 
engaged  by  sulphuric  acid  dripping  on  the  matte  through  a  W-shaped 
pipe,  leading  from  the  other  box.  If  sulphuretted  hydrogen  should  be 
evolved  in  too  great  quantities,  the  pressure  produced  by  the  same 
would  force  the  sulphuric  acid  and  iron  vitriol  solution  into  the  neigh- 
boring box.  The  gas  passes  from  thegenerating-apparatus  into  a  wash- 
ing-apparatus, which  is  provided  with  two  small  windows,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observing  the  generation  of  the  gas.  The  residue  from  the 
iron-matte  is  removed  from  the  generating-apparatus  after  four  or  six 
weeks,  and  is  delivered  over  to  the  ore-smelting  operations,  as  it  con- 
tains 0.10  per  cent.  ==29  oz.  2  dwt.  silver  and  3  per  cent,  copper.  The 
iron  vitriol  solution  is  28^  strong.  It  is  evaporated  in  lead  pans  nntiJ 
it  reaches  40<^,  and  is  then  brought  into  crystallizing-vessels,  wherein 
the  iron  vitriol  crystallizes  on  lead  strips  hung  in  the  solution.  The 
crystals  are  broken  from  the  lead  strips,  dried,  and  are  then  ready  for 
market. 

The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  after  passing  through  l^e  washing- 
apparatus,  enters  the  precipitation-tower.  This  is  a  chamber  having  the 
shape  of  a  shaft,  with  a  rectangular  horizontal  section,  the  walls  of 
which  are  of  shee^lead.  The  whole,  compartment  is  filled  with  hori- 
zontal bars,  having  the  shape  of  a  pointed  roof,  the  side  edges  of  which 
are  cut  out  like  a  saw.  These  beams  are  arranged  in  rows,  alongside 
and  over  each  other,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  alternating  rair« 
consist  of  eight  and  nine  bars.  The  sulphuric  acid,  when  led  into  this 
precipitation- tower  from  the  top  falls  to  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  fine 
rain ;  it  falls  from  one  bar  to  the  other,  and  drips  from  off  the  saw-like 
edges.  The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  conducted  into  the  tower  from 
below.  By  means  of  this  apparatus  an  almost  complete  pred^tstion 
of  the  arsenic  contained  in  the  sulphuric  acid  is  effected.  The  tower 
is  fed  with  the  sulphuric  acid  by  means  of  tilting  troughs,  from  which 
it  flows  into  the  tower  through  a  lead  sieve.  The  acid,  on  leaving  the 
tower,  flows  into  settling-tanks,  wherein  the  precipitate  of  sulphide  of 
arsenic  gradually  sinks  to  the  bottom.    In  case  the  acid  shonld  not  bo 
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pureenoagb,  it  is  forced  up  again  over  the  precipitation-tower  by  means 
of  an  air-condensing  apparatus ;  generally,  however,  this  is  not  the  case. 
The  sulphide  of  arsenic  is  placed  in  filtering-boxes  lined  with  sheet-lead ; 
here  the  acid  drains  off.  It  is  then  placed  in  another  box,  which  has  a 
sand  filterer  in  the  bottom.  It  is  then  delivered  over  to  the  arsenical 
works  for  further  treatment. 

119.  The  evaporation  of  the  purified  acid. — ^This  operation  is  conducted 
in  lead  pans,  of  which  there  are  generally  four  or  six,  so  placed  over  one 
another  as  to  form  a  kind  of  terrace.  Each  pan  is  provided  with  a  spout, 
tbrongh  which  the  acid  can  flow.  The  pans  are  very  shallow,  from  12 
to  15  inches  deep,  in  order  that  the  evaporation  may  progress  with 
rapidity.  The  acid  is  evaporated  until  it  reaches  60^  B.  ]  stronger  acid 
woald  affect  the  lead  pans.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  1.7,  and 
contains  79  per  cent,  of  66^  B.  sulphuric  acid.  The  pan  nearest  the 
tire-place  is  placed  upon  an  iron  plate.  The  acid  to  be  concentrated  is 
allowed  to  flow  into  the  pan  farthest  from  the  fire-place,  which  is  least 
under  the  influence  of  the  heat,  and  gradually  flows  into  the  one  nearest 
the  fire.  The  acid  vapors  from  the  pans  escape  into  the  atmosphere. 
The  operation  is  continual. 

120.  The  further  concentration  to  66^  B.  is  conducted  in  platinum 
retorts,  of  which  there  are  two  at  the  Muldener  Hiitte.  One  of  these 
has  a  capacity  of  20,000  kilograms,  the  other,  of  12,500  kilograms.  The 
60O  B.  sulphuric  acid  is  brought  into  the  platinum-retort  directly  from 
the  last  pan,  by  means  of  a  siphon.  The  retort  stands  over  a  fire-place 
with  terrace-grate.  Bituminous  coal  is  employed  as  fuel.  The  acid- 
water  vapors  pass  off  from  the  retort  through  a  platinum-pipe  into  a 
spiral  pipe  of  lead,  which  is  situated  in  a  cooling-box,  filled  with  water. 
The  vapors  are  hereby  condensed,  and  acid  is  obtained  of  25^  B.,  which 
is  forced  into  the  first  evaporating  pan  by  means  of  a  small  force-pump, 
worked  by  hand.  The  acid  remaining  in  the  platinum-retort  is  concen- 
trated to  66^  B.,  and  settles  to  the  bottom  by  reason  of  its  high  specific 
gravity.  It  is  continually  withdrawn  from  the  retort  by  means  of  a 
siphon  of  platinum,  which  passes  through  a  Liebig  cooling-apparatus. 
The  concentrated  acid  flows  into  settling- vessels,  from  which  it  is  filled 
into  glass  balloons.  The  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  oily,  has  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  1.8,  contains  81  per  cent,  of  anhydrate  sulphuric  acid, 
and  is  of  the  color  of  water.  In  filling  the  balloons  organic  substances 
give  it  a  brown  color. 

121.  The  manupacture  of  arsenical  products. — These  products 

are: 

1.  Arsenious  acid. 

la.  Arsenical  glass. 

2.  Sulpho-arsenics. 
2a.  Oripiment. 

2b.  Bealgar. 

3.  Metallic  arsenic. 

The  ores  treated  for  the  manufacture  of  these  products  are,  arsenical 
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pyrites,  arsenical  lead-ores,  and  pyritoas  ores  containing  arsenic.  Tliey 
contain  between  10  and  40  per  cent,  arsenic.  Besides  these,  the  arsen- 
ical fames,  from  the  operations  of  roasting,  collected  ia  the  condensa- 
tion-chambers, are  treated. 

122.  Production  of  araenious  doid. — This  is  prodaed  by  the  roasting  of 
arsenical  ores  which  contain  bat  a  small  amonnt  of  iron  pyrites.  The  prin- 
cipal ores  treated  are  arsenical  ores  and  arsenical  lead-ores.  The  opera- 
tion iscondacted  in  an  arsenic  sablimation  farnace  which  has  a  gas-gener- 
ator attached.  Each  farnace  stands  in  connection  with  a  canal,  bailtot 
brick,  wherein  the  arsenioas  acid  collects.  The  length  of  the  canal  is 
aboat  800  feet.  The  hearths  of  these  reverberatory  farnaces  are  14  feet 
long  and  10  feet  wide ;  on  either  side  are  two  working  doors.  The  grate  is 
sitaated  aboat  6  feet  below  the  firebridge,  and  is  filled  with  coke  ap  to 
the  top  of  the  latter.  The  gases  are  ignited  by  means  of  atmospheric  air. 
which  entersthe  farnace  throngh  special  canals.  With  this  simple  fdmai^ 
an  arsenioas  acid  is  produced,  which  is  perfectly  white  and  free  from  all 
particles  of  carbon  or  coal-ash.  A  charge  consists  of  1,200  kilograms. 
As  the  escape  of  ore,  in  the  form  of  fine  dast,  cannot  be  avoided 
daring  the  charging  of  the  farnace  and  working  the  charge,  the  arse- 
nioas acid  canal  is  kept  closed  by  means  of  a  damper  while  these  opera- 
tions are  being  carried  out,  ^nd  the  fine  particles  of  ore  escape  from  the 
farnace  into  the  atmosphere  through  a  special  chimney  constructed  for 
that  purpose.  A  charge  is  roasted  in  oight  hours,  and  6  $ckeffel* 
of  coke  are  consumed.  The  roasted  ore,  containing  not  more  than  froiD 
1  to  2  x>er  cent,  arsenic,  is  subjected  to  the  operation  of  ore-smeltiog. 
as  it  contains  silver  aud  lead.  The  arsenious  acid  is  sublimed  in 
the  same  furnace.  A  charge  consists  of  600  kilograms,  and  it  is  sab^ 
limed  in  six  hours ;  whereby  from  85  to  87  per  cent,  of  the  arsenic  con- 
tained therein  is  obtained.    It  is  sold  in  this  state  as  arsenious  acid. 

123.  Production  of  tchits  arsenical  glass. — The  arsenical  ores  give  bat 
a  small  amount  of  the  material  used  for  the  manufacture  of  white  arseo. 
ical  glass,  and  are  neither  fitted  for  the  production  of  realgar  nor  metallit 
arsenic.  They  contain  from  18  to  20  per  cent,  lead  and  12  per  cent,  arsenic. 
The  greater  part  of  the  salable  white  arsenic  is  obtained  from  the  fames  ot 
the  dust-roasting  farnace,  (G-ersteuhofer's,)  kilns,  and  long  reverberatorr 
roas ting-furnaces,  part  of  which  contains  75  per  cent  of  arsenioas  acid. 
The  fumes  from  the  blast-furnaces,  on  the  other  hand,  are  too  poor  in 
arsenious  acid  to  be  used,  and  therefore  are  put  through  these  famace^ 
again.  This  is  also  done  with  the  fumes  which  settle  in  the  canals  near 
the  roasting-furnaces ;  they  only  contain  a  small  amount  of  arseDioo> 
acid,  but  a  large  amount  of  arseniate  salts  and  arsenic  acid.  In  that 
part  of' the  canals  farthest  removed  from  the  furnaces,  the  fames  are 
colored  a  light  red  by  the  easily  volatilized  selenium,  and  produce  a  vet- 
low  glass,  but  after  it  has  become  hard  and  porcelain-like,  by  lying  for 
some  time,  it  loses  its  color. 

124.  White  arsenical  glass  is  arsenious  acid  which  has  been  melted: 

*  Scheffel,  a  sack,  a  bushel. 
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it  forms  a  homogeneoas  mass,  han  a  vitreoas  Inster,  and  is  either  trans- 
parent or  milk-white.  Its  method  of  manufacture  rests  apon  the  fact 
that  arsenioas  acid  volatilizes  before  it  fuses.  The  arsenions  acid  is 
heated  iu  cast-iron  pots,  which  are  covered  with  sheet-iron  hoods.  The 
pots  are  23  inches  in  diameter  and  20  inches  deep.  The  hoods  are  6  feet 
8  inches  high ;  the  height  of  the  cylindrical  part  is  3  feet  4  inches  and  2 
feet  wide ;  the  height  of  the  conical-shaped  part  is  20  inches,  and  the  upper 
width  6  inches.  Connecting  with  the  hood  is  a  6-inch  pipe,  which  passes 
into  the  condensation -chambers.  The  pots  stand  from  60  to  70  charges.* 
Iron  containing  but  little  graphite  has  been  found  to  be  the  most 
suitable,  as  that  which  contains  much  of  this  substance  is  not  so  durable, 
and  also  gives  the  arsenical  glass  a  dark  color.  This  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  graphite  reduces  the  arsenious  acid  to  the  suboxide. 
Five  pots  make  a  system,  and  there  are  two  systems  opposite  each  other 
There  is  one  workman  to  each  row  of  pots. 

125.  Manipulation. — ^At  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  pots  are  charged  with 
arsenious  acid,  the  hoods  placed  in  position  and  cemented  air-tight  on  to 
the  pots,  and  the  fires  are  then  started  and  kept  up  for  six  hours.  Th  e 
tern  perature  must  be  so  regulated  that  water  sprinkled  upon  the  lower  part 
of  the  hood  turns  into  vapor  immediately,  but  should  volatilize  slowly 
when  sprinkled  on  the  upper  part.  In  order  to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
operation  the  pipe  connecting  with  the  hood  does  not  fit  tightly,  and  the 
fames  can  therefore  be  seen  between  it  and  the  hood.  The  fumes  ascend 
spirally  when  the  process  is  progressing  in  the  proper  manner.  After  the 
operation  is  finished  the  hoods  and  pots  are  cleaned  out.  A  charge  con- 
sists of  150  kilograms  of  arsenious  acid,  seven-eighths  of  which  is  obtained 
as  glass.  The  consumption  of  fuel  agionnts  to  ^  scheffel  of  bituminous 
coal  per  pot.  The  residues  consist  principally  of  the  metals  contained 
in  the  arsenical  ores,  from  which  the  arsenious  acid  was  obtained.  They 
are  sent  to  the  blast-furnaces  for  reduction. 

126.  Production  of  oripiment — The  artificial  sulphide  of  arsenic  (oripi- 
ment]  contains  less  sulphur  than  the  natural.  It  is  produced  by  the  sub- 
limation of  arsenious  acid  and  sulphur.  According  to  stoichiometrical 
proportions,  to  every  100  parts  of  arsenious  acid  there  should  be  73  parts 
of  sulphur,  but  the  artificial  product  receives  a  fine  yellow  color,  when 
it  contains  much  less  sulphur  than  theory  demands ;  it  is  therefore  pro- 
daced  from  100  parts  of  arsenious  acid  and  1^  parts  of  sulphur.  Each 
pot  is  charged  with  125  kilograms  of  arsenious  acid  and  2  kilograms  of 
sulphur ;  seven-eighths  of  this  amount  is  obtained  as  oripiment,  one- 
eighth  escaping  into  the  condensation-chambers.  The  manipulation  is 
the  same  as  in  the  manufacture  of  the  white  glass.  The  sulphur  is 
placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  over  it  the  arsenious  acid.  Differ- 
ent shades  of  yellow  are  made  as  called  for  by  the  consumers ;  2  per  cent, 
snlphur  produces  the  color  generally  desired. 

•  Ka8t  and  Brauning,  in  their  paper  entitled  "Alittheilungen  iiber  die  Freiberg  HUttettpro- 
mse,"  say,  '•  that  a  pot  will  put  throngh  150  charges  before  giving  out."  The  author- 
thinks  that  the  nnuibers  given  in  the  text  above  are  much  nearer  the  truth. 
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127.  Production  of  realgar. — Pyritous  slimes,  consisting  of  iron  pyrites 
and  arsenical  pyrites,  are  operated  upon  for  the  manafacture  of  realgar. 
The  different  kinds  of  slimes  are  mixed  with  each  other,  so  that  the  mix- 
ture contains  aboat  15  per  cent,  arsenic  and  from  26  to  28  per  cent  sul- 
phur. After  tbe  slimes  have  been  perfectly  dried,  they  are  treated  in 
sublimation-furnaces  having  twelve  tubes.  The  color  of  the  realgar  mast 
be  of  acertain  shade.  This  can  be  produced  by  subliming  arsenical  pyrites 
and  iron  pyrites  together,  or  with  arsenic  and  sulphur,  or  arsenical  pyrite> 
and  sulphur.  When  iron  pyrites  is  heated  without  access  of  atmos- 
pheric air,  it  evolves  from  15  to  18  per  cent,  sulphur;  arsenical  p3TiteN 
46  per  cent,  arsenic.  In  order,  therefore,  to  produce  100  parts  realgar. 
170.4  parts  of  iron  pyrites  and  150.1  parts  of  arsenical  pyrites  most  be 
brought  together.  In  practice,  however,  equal  parts  of  both  are  geuer- 
ally  taken.  It  has  been  experimented  upon  to  manufacture  this  product 
from  arsenions  acid  and  sulphur,  but  it  always  turns  out  to  be  too  rich 
in  arsenions  acid,  which  disqtialifles  it  for  many  purposes.  The  method 
is  also  too  expensive,  as  much  of  the  sulphur  becomes  oxidized  by  tbe 
arsenious  acid. 

128.  At  the  Muldener  Hiitte  pyritous  ores  are  principally  made  nse 
of;  plumbiferous  ores  only  when  necessary.  The  latter  destroy  the 
clay  tubes,  as  they  agglomerate,  and  the  lead  oxidizes  when  they  are 
opened,  and  combines  with  the  silicic  acid  present. 

The  sublimation  is  conducted  in  tubular  sublimation-furnaces,  of  which 
there  are  eleven  at  the  Muldener  Works.  Eight  are  employed  for  tbe 
production  of  realgar,  and  three  are  galley-furnaces,  which  are  used  for 
sublimating  the  realgar  over  again.  Each  of  the  former  furnaces  have 
twelve  tubes.  The  tubes  are  5  feet  long,  9  inches  wide,  and  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  have  an  incline  toward  the  condensers  of  1.5  ioeh 
in  their  length.  They  hold  about  60  pounds  of  ore.  The  tubes  maM 
be  capable  of  withstanding  the  effects  of  the  fire  and  the  weight  of  the 
charge.  They  are  made  of  equal  parts  of  clay  and  a  mixture  of  qd- 
burnt  clay  and  dust  of  fire-brick.  The  material  must  be  pulverized 
fine  to  make  the  tubes  dense.  A  piece  of  old  tube  is  placed  under  each 
tube  to  protect  them  from  the  full  effect  of  the  Are.  Each  furnace  i$ 
charged  with  350  kilograms  of  ore  and  kept  at  a  red  heat  for  tvelre 
hours.  A  furnace  manipulates  from  600  to  700  kilograms  of  ore  i^er 
twenty-four  hours,  the  consumption  of  fuel  amounting  from  450  to  5  o 
kilograms  of  lignite.  If  the  charge  contains  from  10  to  15  per  cent, 
arsenic,  from  38  to  65  kilograms  of  realgar  are  obtained.  Tbe  gla^ 
like  realgar  goes  through  a  process  of  clarifying.  That  which  has  oot 
formed  glass  is  sublimed  again  in  galley-furnaces.  The  galley-faroac^ 
are  also  kept  at  a  red  heat,  by  which  one  scheffel  of  coal  is  ooosamed. 
After  cooling  off',  the  condensers  are  removed  and  the  glass  taken  out. 
From  a  charge  of  107  kilograms,  90  kilograms  of  realgar  is  prodoced. 
which  is  also  clarified.  The  residues,  which  still  contain  a  lar^  per 
centage  of  sulphur,  are  further  treated  for  the  manufacture  of  Mil 
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phuric  acid,  after  whicb  they  are  delivered  orer  to  the  ore-smelting 
operations.  From  the  total  amount  of  arsenic  contained  in  the  ores, 
about  86  or  87  per  cent,  is  obtained  as  realgar.  To  every  six  furnaces 
there  are  four  workmen,  who  make  eight-hour  shifts. 

129.  Clarifying  of  the  realgar, — The  object  of  this  manipulation  is  to 
give  the  glass  a  homogeneous  texture,  and  to  produce  the  exact  shade  of 
color  by  the  addition  of  sulphur.  A  cast-iron  pot  is  used  for  this  purpose, 
which  is  16  inches  in  diameter  and  22  inches  deep.  About  125  kilograms 
of  reiilgar  compose  a  charge.  From  6  to  9  kilograms  of  sulphur  are  added 
per  50  kilograms.  From  one  to  one  and  a  half  hours  are  necessary  to 
clarify  the  above  quantity.  The  amount  produced  is  equal  to  100  per 
cent,  as  the  loss  by  volatilization  is  about  equal  to  the  amount  of  sul . 
phar  afterward  added.  The  realgar  is  melted  in  the  pot,  and  any  slag 
formed  from  the  impurities  of  the  glass  is  immediately  removed.  The 
workman  distinguishes  the  color  by  taking  out  a  sample.  As  soon  as 
the  operation  is  finished  the  molten  mass  is  tapped  off  into  sheet-iron 
vessels,  which  are  hermetically  closed  until  the  mass  has  cooled.  The 
resulting  realgar  contains,  on  an  average,  75  per  cent,  arsenic  and  25 
per  cent,  sulphur. 

130.  The  sulphide  of  arsenic,  produced  by  the  purifyingof  the  sulphuric 
acid, is  also  treated  for  manufacturing  realgar,  but  its  treatment  is  accom- 
panied with  considerable  expense  and  labor.  The  precipitate  must  first 
be  freed  from  acid,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  possible  to  dry  it.  To  accom- 
plish this,  the  precipitate  must  be  washed  with  water  until  it  shows  no 
acid  reaction.  The  precipitate  is  then  dried,  and  melted  under  pressure 
in  closed  iron  retorts.  This  operation  is  necessary,  because,  if  the  finely 
divided  sulphide  of  arsenic  was  charged  into  the  tubes  of  the  furnace 
and  heated  it  would  not  produce  a  red  glass.  The  mass  taken  from  the 
retorts  is  partly  treated  in  the  galley-furnaces  and  partly  in  the  tubular- 
furnaces,  with  arsenical  ores  and  with  the  slag  from  the  clarifying  of  the 
realgar.  The  galley-furnaces  have  thirteen  tubes  on  each  side.  These 
are  24  inches  long  and  5  inches  in  diameter.  With  these  small  tubes  it 
is  possible  to  heat  the  charge  gradually  up  to  a  higher  temperature  than 
caD  be  done  in  the  sublimation-furnaces.  The  resulting  glass  from  the 
galley-furnaces  is  clarified  in  common  with  the  raw  glass  from  the  sub- 
limation-furnaces. If  the  raw  glass  obtained  from  the  precipitate^  of 
sulphide  or  arsenic  were  to  be  further  manipulated  by  itself,  the  result- 
ing realgar  would  have  a  poor  color.  The  sulphuric  acid  contains 
organic  substances  in  solution,  which  are  partially  precipitated  with  the 
sulphide  of  arsenic.  These  substances  give  the  glass  a  dark  color,  and 
would  destroy  the  red  color  of  the  finished  realgar  if  the  latter  were  not 
principally  obtained  from  the  pure  raw  glass  of  the  sublimated  ore. 

It  will  be  perceived  from  the  foregoing  that  the  treatment  of  the  sul- 
phide of  arsenic,  obtained  in  purifying  the  sulphuric  acid,  is  accompa- 
nied with  many  difficulties,  and  it  seems  to  be  doubtful  whether  this 
product  can  be  treated  to  advantage  for  the  manufacture  of  realgar. 
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131.  Production  of  metMic  arsenic. — This  metal  is  produced  from 
pure  arsenical  pyrites,  or  from  ores  that  possess  a  large  peroeutage 
of  arsenic,  (containing  much  native  arsenic.)  The  average  percentage 
of  arsenic  contained  in  the  ores  that  are  treated  for  this  purpose 
amounts  to  about  35  per  cent.  They  are  delivered  at  the  works  ia 
grape-size  pieces,  and  charged  into  the  tubes  of  the  galley-furnaces 
for  sublimation.  The  tubes  are  furnished  with  condensers  of  sheet- 
iron,  in  front  of  which  there  is  a  second  of  fire-clay,  (remainder  of 
old  tubes.)  The  furnace  is  gradually  heated,  so  that  the  easily  volatil- 
ized sulphide  of  arsenic  may  sublimate  over  into  the  second  condenser 
at  a  low  temperature.  After  this  has  been  effected,  the  temperature  is 
increased  until  the  more  difficult  volatilizable  arsenic  sublimes.  This 
condenses  in  the  first  condenser,  and  is  perfectly  free  from  sulphide  of 
arsenic  and  ready  for  market.  The  pipes  are  discharged  after  cool- 
ing off'. 

A  charge  is  composed  of  300  kilograms  of  ore,  and  is  subjected  to 
a  white  heat  for  eight  or  twelve  hours.  The  consumption  of  bitaminoas 
coal  amounts  to  between  2  and  3  scheffel,  and  about  25  kilograms  of 
metallic  arsenic  are  produced.  The  argentiferous  residues  are  delivered 
over  to  the  blast-furnaces  for  reduction. 

132.  PBEPABATION  of  the  BLENDIC  PYBITOUS  OBBS  IN  BEYBBBERA- 

TOBY  FUBNAGES. — As  has  already  been  remarked,  the  zinc  contained  Id 
the  Freiberg  ores  is  very  troublesome  to  the  smelting-operation  in  blast- 
furnaces. For  that  reason  ores  carrying  from  15  to  30  per  cent,  zinc  are 
paid  less  for  than  when  they  are  free  from  this  metal.  Such  ores  as  cany 
at  least  30  per  cent,  zinc  are  designated  as  zinc-ores  proper,  and  it 
is  only  these  which  receive  payment  for  the  blende.  For  this  reason 
the  mines  are  obliged  to  conduct  the  dressing  of  their  ores  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  produce  blendic  ores  payable  for  their  zinc  contents.  The 
pyritous  slimes,  containing  between  15  and  30  per  cent,  zinc,  are  pre- 
pared, previous  to  smelting  in  shaft-furnaces,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  $o 
that  their  arsenic  and  sulphur  can  be  used  to  advantage,  and  zinc  drives 
off  as  far  as  possible.  These  ores  are  first  roasted  in  G^rstenhofer  fur- 
naces, whereby  arsenioua  acid  is  disengaged  and  collected  in  condensa- 
tion-chambers, and  the  sulphurous  acid  is  conducted  into  the  sulphuric- 
acid  chambers.  The  ore,  after  roasting  in  these  furnaces,  still  ooataios 
about  13  per  cent,  sulphur,  and  for  this  reason  is  further  roasted  in  loo$ 
reverberatory  furnaces.  As  the  further  manipulation  rests  upon  the 
fact  that  almost  all  the  sulphide  of  zinc  is  converted  into  oxide  of  zinc, 
the  operation  of  roasting  must  therefore  be  carefully  conducted,  and  a$ 
the  slimes  do  not  agglomerate,  they  can  be  so  roasted  that  they  will 
only  contain  1.5  per  cent,  sulphur.  The  ores  thus  prepared  are  mixed 
with  muffle-residues  from  the  zinc- works,  and  coke-dust,  charged  into 
a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  smelted  down  with  a  strong  fire.  The  ma- 
nipulation is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  concentration  of  the  oopper- 
matte.    The  reverberatory  furnaces  are  in  connection  with  extensive 
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condensation-chambers.  The  oxide  of  zinc  is  reduced  in  the  furnace 
by  means  of  the  coke-dust,  the  zinc  volatilizes,  and  is  again  oxidized, 
and  passes  off  with  the  other  gases  into  the  condensation-apparatus. 
In  this  manner  zinc-fumes  are  obtained,  which  are  sold  as  paint — <^  zinc- 
gray."  The  fumes  which  settle  in  the  canal,  near  the  furnace,  contain 
a  large  quantity  of  sulphate  of  zinc.  This  is  dissolved  out,  and  the  resi- 
dues are  put  back  again  into  the  furnace.  The  mass  remaining  in  the 
furnace  still  contains  about  10  per  cent,  zinc,  but  as  its  bulk  has  been 
mach  diminished  by  the  separation  of  the  sulphur  and  arsenic,  it  is 
probable  that  the  greater  part  of  the  zinc  formerly  contained  in  the  ore 
has  been  volatilized.  Five  charges  per  1,720  kilograms  of  ore  and  resi- 
daes  are  put  through  one  furnace  daily  with  2,000  kilograms  of  coke- 
dast.  In  the  manipulation  of  this  amount  4,000  kilograms  of  bitumin- 
oas  coal  are  consumed.  The  flue  of  the  furnace  must  be  cleaned  out  at 
short  intervals.  All  fumes  which  are  not  sold  as  zinc-gray  are  delivered 
over  to  the  zinc-works  for  distillation. 

133.  The  products  of  this  operation  are  as  follows : 

a.  Dezinckified  residues :  They  contain  from  0.01  to  0.015  per  cent.= 
2oz.  ISdwt.  4.8gr.to4oz.  7  dwt.8.64gr.  silver  and  about  lOpercent.  zinc; 
are  equal  in  amount  to  about  50  per  cent  of  the  charge,  and  are  further 
treate^l  in  the  operation  of  slag-smelting. 

h.  Speiss :  It  contains  0.2  per  cent. =58  oz.  6  dwt.  silver,  2  per  cent,  lead, 
and  10  per  cent,  copper.  It  composes  about  4  per  cent  of  the  whole 
charge,  and  is  further  treated  in  the  operation  of  ore-smelting. 

c.  Silver-lead :  Contains  from  1.0  to  1.3  per  cent.=291  oz.  to  378  oz. 
S  dwt.  14  gr.  silver,  and  is  equal  to  about  0.16  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
charge. 

d.  Fumes :  AssayingO.005  per  cent.=l  oz.  9  dwt.  3.84  gr.  silver,  10  per 
cent,  lead,  24  per  cent,  zinc,  and  containing  13  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  ; 
they  amount  to  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  charge,  and  are  generally  de- 
livered to  the  zinc-works. 

134.  Without  going  into  the  details  of  the  cost  of  this  operation,  one 
will  very  easily  perceive  that  the  preparation  of  the  zinc-ores  in  this 
manner  is  a  very  complicated  and  expensive  process,  and  that  the  value 
of  the  products  thereby  produced  can  scarcely  cover  the  expenses.  The 
advantages  of  this  method  cannot  be  computed  in  money;  they  are  not 
unimportant,  however,  as  it  is  the  inteution  of  the  officers  at  the  works 
to  treat  in  future  zinc-ores  in  this  manner  which  only  carry  12  per  cent, 
uf  the  metal. 

135.  Production  of  metallie  zinc, — ^The  average  percentage  of  zinc  in 
the  zinc-ores  treated  amounts  to  about  31.79  per  cent.  The  oresare  first 
roasted  in  kilns  for  the  production  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  further 
roasted  in  long  reverberatory  furnaces,  until  they  contain  but  from  0.3 
to  0.5  per  cent,  sulphur.  There  are  two  Siemens  regenerative  furnaces 
for  the  reduction  and  distillation  of  the  zinc  contained  in  the  roasted  ores* 
There  are  also  two  gas-generators  to  each  furnace,  which  supply  them 
^  ith  the  necessary  combustible  gases.    The  generators  are  simple  shaft- 
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farnaces,  which  are  filled  with  fael,  the  gases  passing  through  a  long  iron 
pipe  to  the  ziDC-farnaces.  The  zinc- farnaces  have  two  rows  of  muffles,  lO 
in  each  row,  which  are  1.58  millimeters  long,23.5  centimeters  wide, 49  cen- 
timeters high,  and  are  composed  of  1  part  clay  and  2  parts  of  a  mixture 
of  anbarnt  clay  and  dast  of  fire-brick.  The  prolongation  of  the  muf 
fles,  consisting  of  the  same  material,  are  62  to  71  centimeters  long  and 
10  centimeters  high.  A  charge  for  a  farnace  consists  of  6,400  kilograms 
of  roasted  blende  and  3,200  kilograms  of  a  reducing  agent,  (lignite  and 
bituminous  coal  or  coke.)  The  production  is  equal  to  50  or  85  per  ceut> 
of  the  zinc  contained  in  the  charge,  which  depends  upon  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  furnace.  In  the  year  1871  the  average  was  59.43  per  cent. 
Two  gas-generators  to  a  furnace  consumed  per  day  38  hectoliters  lignite 
and  6  hectoliters  bituminous  coal. 

Products:  a.  Metallic  zinc.  b.  Distillation  residues;  they  contain 
from  10  to  14  per  cent,  zinc,  and  are  delivered  over  to  the  preparatorj 
operations  for  lead-ore  smelting. 

136.  Smelting  processes. — Itis  deslredinFreibergtoprepareagre^t 
variety  of  ores  for  one  smelting  process.  In  the  accomplishment  of  this 
most  of  the  secondary  substances  contained  in  the  ores  are  extracted  ^* 
by-products  viz,  sulphuric  acid,  arsenical  products,  zinc,  &c.  The  maia 
object  of  the  Freiberg  smelting  process  is,  to  smelt  large  quantities  of  ore 
in  a  short  space  of  time.  As  the  ores  contain  a  large  percentage  of  ziuf^ 
and  the  charge  is  constantly  varied,  the  result  is  a  hurried  process:  tfat? 
slag  is  not  poor,  but  contains  considerable  quantities  of  metals  aotl 
matte.  This  is,  at  the  present  time,  deemed  of  small  importanee.  a^ 
the  slag  is  all  resmelted.  That  from  the  upper  part  of  the  dag-pot  i^ 
added  to  the  ore-charge,  and  that  from  the  lower  part,  which  ooDtaio^ 
some  matte,  to  the  charge.  The  slag  from  the  combined  slag  aoil 
matte  smelting  is  mostly  so  poor  that  it  is  discarded.  From  the  fac: 
that  the  slag  produced  in  the  ore-smelting  has  the  same  compositioo  ^ 
the  slag  added  to  the  charge,  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  the  eW 
ments  of  which  the  slag  is  composed  are  contained  in  similar  proper 
tions  in  the  other  material  constituting  the  charge ;  and,  moreover,  thi: 
the  action  of  the  slag  is  only  mechanical,  inasmuch  as  the  silicic  aciJ 
and  the  basic  oxides  which  are  uncombined  fuse  quicker  and  form  a 
«lag  much  easier  than  if  the  slag  was  omitted  from  the  charge.  Ihr 
extensive  smelting-operations  are  in  this  manner  facilitated,  and  tlic 
rich  slags,  which  are  produced  in  large  quantities,  are  treated  toadran 
tage  by  utilizing  them  in  the  ore  or  matte  smelting.  The  other  pm 
cesses  are  equally  well  conducted ;  so  that  the  total  loss  in  all  tbr 
manipulations  in  lead  is,  according  to  Carnot,  19.27  per  cent ;  acevni 

ng  to  Beust,  it  was,  in  1865,  15  per  cent.    The  first-named  gentSemai 
gives  the  silver  loss  at  1.11  per  cent.;  the  second,  at  1  per  cent 

137.  Smelting  in  blastfurnaeeA, — By  smelting  in  shafl-furnaoe^  it  i" 
desired  to  reduce  the  roasted  dry  silver-ores,  galenas,  and  plumbiferoa* 
ores,  and  all  copper-ore>s  carrying  from  one  to  10  per  cent  copper,  ao«i 
about  0.003  per  cent =8  oz.  14  dwt.  19  gr.  silver;  concentration  of  tbt 
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silver  contained  in  the  ores  in  the  resulting  lead,  formation  of  a  matte, 
and  sometimes  also  of  a  speiss,  when  the  ores  contain  nickle  and  cobalt ; 
and  separation  of  the  gangue  in  the  form  of  slag.    The  ores  are  mixed 
together  in  certain  proportions  to  each  other,  and  the  mixture  then  com- 
poses the  lead-smelting  charge.    At  present,  a  smelting  charge  is  com- 
posed of  500,000  kilograms  of  roasted  ore,  (500  tons.)    The  average  make- 
up consists  of  40  per  cent,  galena-ore,  15  per  cent,  plambiferous  ore,  25 
I)er  cent,  pyritoas  ore,  5  per  cent,  qaartzose  pyritoas  ore,  14  per  cent. 
qaartzose  ore  and  copper-ore,  and  1  per  cent,  spathic  ore.    A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  plnmbiferoas,  qnartzose,  and  pyritous  ores  contained  in 
this  charge  have  been  partially  treated  at  the  arsenic  and  sulpharic-acid 
works,  and  thus  prepared  for  the  smelting  operation.    The  lead  con- 
tents of  such  a  charge  amount,  on  an  average,  to  20  per  cent,  and  the 
silver  to  0.1  per  cent.=29  oz.  2  dwt.    The  high-grade  dry  silver-ores 
are  exempt  from  this  smelting  charge,  but  in  making  up  the  total  smelt- 
ing charge  (ores,  fluxes,  and  all)  they  are  strewn  in  with  the  same.    This 
is  done  in  order  to  avoid  as  much  loss,  by  mechanical  means,  as  possible. 
138.  The  separate  heaps  of  ore,  designated  by  the  superintendent, 
are  carted  from  the  ore-magazine  into  the  building  used  for  making  up 
the  charges.    A  layer,  from  1  to  1^  feet  high,  is  made  on  the  floor  by 
damping  the  various  loads  of  lead-ore  on  the  same;  on  the  top  of  this 
comes  a  layer  of  dry  silver-ore  of  the  same  height  as  the  former,  and 
then  another  layer  of  lead-ore  on  top  of  this.    This  operation  is  con- 
tiuned  until  all  the  various  loads  to  go  in  the  charge  have  been  operated 
opou.    After  the  charge  has  been  thus  put  together,  it  is  again  worked 
over  by  cutting  vertically  through  the  layers  and  mixing  well  together. 
Each  charge  is  lettered  by  marking  with  a  piece  of  chalk  on  a  shingle 
the  letter  by  which  it  is  to  be  designated ;  the  shingle  is  stuck  in  the 
heap.    In  order  to  perfect  the  complete  mixture  of  the  charge,  it  is  now 
shoveled  over  a  cone,  and  all  lumps  are  carefully  crushed  with  the  shovel 
and  thrown  again  on  the  cone.    The  operation  is  sometimes  repeated. 
The  roasted  lead-ore  charge,  after  having  been  broken  up  into  pieces 
alx)at  the  size  of  a  man's  flst,  and  the  well-roasted  separated  from  that 
^hich  has  not  been  so  thoroughly  roasted,  is  transported  in  iron  tram- 
t^aycars  to  the  charging-floor  of  the  blast-furnaces.    At  the  present 
time,  the  smelting  of  the  roasted  lead-ore  mixture  is  principally  con- 
incted  in  the  cylindrical  furnaces  having  eight  tuyeres,  the  old  Stolberg 
rarnaces  only  assisting  the  former  in  this  work,  and  it  is  now  the  inten- 
tion to  do  away  with  these  latter  altogether. 

139.  Ore-smelting  in  Stolberg  famaces. — When  a  Stolberg  furnace  is  to 
l)e  blown  in,  a  small  coke-fire  is  built  in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  and 
^ept  up  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  days,  or  until  the  furnace  has  become 
"^ell  dried.  The  furnace  is  then  gradually  filled  up  to  the  top  with  coke. 
^Vhen  the  coke-column  has  settled  down  several  feet,  a  slight  pressure 
>r  blast  is  turned  on ;  then  a  layer  of  slag  and  raw-matte  is  charged  into 
he  fnrnace.  At  first  more  coke  than  charge  is  put  in,  ur^til  the  furnace 
><'gins  to  run  in  its  normal  fashion.    This  is  done  in  order  to  prevent 
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the  furnace  from  freezing.  Each  of  the  Stolberg  furnaces  bave  four 
tuyeres,  19  inches  long^  2.5  inches  in  diameter  in  front,  and  5.5  inches  at 
the  back.  The  tuyeres  are  14.5  inches  apart,  and  converge  toward  the 
front  walls,  and  incline  downward  1  inch  to  their  length. 

The  smelting-charge  for  a  Stolberg  farnace,  with  four  tuyeres,  \s  from 
10,000  to  12,500  kilograms  of  roasted  lead-ore  and  10,000  to  12,500  kilo- 
grams  slag  from  the  same  operation.  Besides  these  are  added  lead- 
matte  from  the  same  operation,  roasted  residues  from  the  arseDicai 
works,  dezinckified  residues,  sublimation  residues,  purchased  aarifenm< 
and  argentiferous  sweepings,  lead  flutes,  &c.,  &c.  Formerly,  roasted 
raw-matte  was  never  left  out  of  the  smelting-charge,  but  latterly  it  hai 
seldom  been  present.  Since  the  working  over  of  the  lead-slag  in  rever- 
beratory  furnaces  has  been  given  up,  the  production  of  raw-matte  his 
almost  entirely  ceased.  This  product  is  still  sometimes  produced  in 
working  the  lead-slags  over  again  in  blast-furnaces,  but  in  sach  small 
amounts,  that  it  was  necessary  to  find  something  which  would  take  its 
place.  This  was  found  in  the  feruginous  residues  from  the  roastiDg  ot 
arsenical  ores,  zinc-ores,  and  dross  carrying  a  large  percentage  of  iran. 
Besides  these,  the  roasted  residues  left  in  the  kilns,  after  the  roastio^ 
of  pyritous  lump  ores,  and  also  the  American  ores,  can  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  as  they  all  contain  a  large  percentage  of  iron.  These  product! 
serve  as  the  precipitating  medium  for  the  undecomposed  sulphide  of 
lead  still  remaining  in  the  roasted  ore.  Of  lead  products  only  the  re&&> 
ing  dross  and  test  bottom  of  the  cupellation-furnace  are  mixed  wilh  tb« 
smelting-charge.  The  charge  is  made  up  in  the  following  manner:  npoi 
the  charging-floor  a  small  layer  of  the  ferruginous  mixtures  is  spreail. 
upon  this  comes  the  roasted-lead  charge,  then  the  necessary  amoant^)! 
limestone  is  strewn  over  the  roasted  lead-ore,  and  lastly,  upon  top  of  all 
is  added  the  necessary  amount  of  slag,  and  then  such  argentiferons 
sweepings,  or  dross,  are  mixed  in  as  is  deemed  sufficient  The  charge* 
after  having  been  made  upas  just  described,  is  introduoedintothefuroafT 
through  the  two  charging-holes,  situated  a  few  feet  above  thecharfia?- 
floor.  Care  should  be  taken  in  removing  the  smelting-charge,  for  tb* 
purpose  of  introducing  it  into  the  furnace,  that  it  be  cut  down  vert: 
cally,  so  that  all  the  ingredients  composing  the  same  may  become  v^i 
mixed  together.  The  fuel  used  is  coke,  and  is  received  partly  from  tbr 
Klauenschen  Grunde,  and  partly  from  Zwiekan.  That  from  theformtr 
place  contains  20  per  cent,  ash,  and  that  from  the  latter  15  per  cent. 

140.  The  blast-furnaces  receive  their  bla«t  from  double-acting  cylinder 
pressure  blowers,  the  motive-power  being  either  steam  or  water.  At 
the  Muldener  Works  there  are,  altogether,  four  blast-engines;  at  the  lo^'-r 
works  there  is  a  steam-blast  engine  of  20-horse  power  and  a  torblD'- 
blast  engine  of  lO-horse  power.  The  former  has  two  horirontal  cviie- 
ders  and  the  latter  four  vertical  cylinders.  These  two  engines  sopr-^ 
the  cupellation  and  lead-refining  furnaces  with  blast.  At  the  Di»r' 
works  there  is  a  turbine-cylinder  blower.    These  two  engines  sopplj  J^' 
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turnaces  with  eight  tuyeres,  the  Bilver-refiniag  fiirnaces,  and  the  black- 
smith's forge. 

141.  The  coke  and  smelting-mixture  are  charged  into  the  Stolberg  fur- 
nace io  horizontal  layers,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
smelting-mixture  comes  on  the  front  wall  and  the  coke  on  the  back  wall, 
tbas  making  wedge-shaped  layers  of  charge  and  coke  alternating  with 
each  other.    For  every  12  to  14  trays  (about  8  kilograms)  of  smelting- 
cbarge,2  baskets  (about  15  kilograms)  of  coke  are  added;  therefore  to 
every  pound  of  fuel  there  are  from  10  to  12  pounds  of  charge.    This 
proportion  between  coke  and  charge  depends,  of  course,  on  the  manner 
io  which  the  furnace  is  working.    For  example,  if  the  furnace  is  in 
''good  heat,"  the  proportion  of  charge  to  fuel  is  increased;  but  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  furnace  begins  to  look  dark  through  the  tuyeres,  and  the 
formation  of  a  ^^nose'^  can  be  perceived,  the  amount  of  fuel  must  be 
increased  or  the  amount  of  smelting-mixture  decreased.    Smelting  in  the 
Stolberg  furnaces  is  not  a  smelting  with  ^'  noses,"  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  furnace  is  charged.    The  smelting  is  always 
cooducted  with  dark  charging-holes.    The  slag  is  allowed  to  flow  almost 
constantly  into  the  slag-pots.    These  pots  have  an  orifice,  from  6  to  8 
inches  above  the  bottom,  which  is  closed  with  a  wooden  plug  while  the 
8lag  is  flowing  in.    When  the  slag-pot,  full  of  slag,  has  been  wheeled 
outside  of  the  smel ting-house,  this  plug  is  withdrawn,  and  the  slag  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  pot  flows  out  on  the  ground.    If  any  matte 
bas  flowed  out  of  the  furnace  with  the  slag,  it  will  be  found  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pot.    This  is  a  very  convenient  method  of  separating  the  two, 
thoDgh  the  separation,  of  course,  is  not  perfect.    The  matte  is  worked 
over  again,  also  the  slag,  as  it  contains  about  0.0015  per  cent,  silver 
and  from  3  to  4  per  cent  lead.    After  the  slag  has  been  removed,  the  fur- 
nace is  tapped  for  lead.    This  should  never  be  executed  until  matte 
commences  to  flow  out  with  the  slag.    Silver,  lead,  and  matte  flow  into 
the  tap-hearth,  and  there  separate,  according  to  their  specific  gravities. 
If  speiss  has  been  formed,  it  will  be  found  between  the  lead  and  matte, 
and  must  be  separated  from  the  latter  by  the  use  of  a  sledge-hammer. 
The  tap-hole  is  closed  with  a  clay  plug  as  soon  as  the  lead  has  flowed 
out.    During  the  tapping  the  blast  is  generally  turned  off;  the  matte 
is  lifted  from  the  lead^  and  the  bullion  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  tap- 
hearth  is  ladled  out  into  molds ;  at  the  same  time  the  assay-sample  is 
carefully  taken,  after  stirring  the  lead  well  together.    Twice  every  day 
the  blast  is  turned  off,  and  the  slag  in  the  furnace  allowed  to  run  all  out ; 
the  crust  of  slag  that  has  formed  over  the  top  of  the  fore-crucible  is 
removed,  and  the  breast-holes  are  then  opened.    The  inside  of  the  fur- 
nace is  then  examined  with  an  iron  bar,  and  if  any  accretions  have 
formed  on  the  sides  or  bottom,  they  are  removed,  if  possible,  by  means 
of  the  bar.    If  the  charge  should  hang  anywhere  the  difficulty  is  remeded, 
and  the  fore-cmcfble  well  cleaned.    After  the  accomplishment  of  this 
operation  the  furnace  is  again  closed,  the  blast  turned  on,  and  the  smelt- 
ing commences  once  more. 
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142.  Products :  a.  Slag  tbat  stands  between  a  monosilieate  and  a  bisili- 
cate,  and  containing  a  large  percentage  of  iron ;  it  flows  easily  and  is  of  a 
dark-gray  color;  contains  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  lead  and  from  0.0015  to 
0.0026  per  cent.  =  8  dwt.  17.66  gr.  to  14  dwt.  13.82  gr.  silver.  Part  of  it 
is  used  in  fluxing  the  ore-charges,  but  the  greater  part  is  smelted  over 
for  itself  iji  blast-furnaces.    This  operation  is  called  the  slag-smelting. 

b.  Lead-matte  contains  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  lead,  0.15  to  0.25  per 
cent7.  =  43  oz.  13  dwt.  14.4  gr.  to  72  oz.  15  dwt.  14.4  gr.  silver,  and 
from  5  to  8  per  cent,  copper.  It  is  stamped,  roasted,  and  smelted  with 
slag,  in  order  to  extract  the  lead  and  silver  as  completely  as  i>08sib)e 
and  concentrate  the  copper. 

c.  Silver-lead  contains  arsenic,  antimony,  iron,  and  copper,  and  from 
0.50  to  0.60  per  cent.  =145  oz.  16  dwt.  to  174  oz.  19  dwt.  16  gr.  silver; 
only  when  rich,  dry  silver-ores,  or  argentiferous  sweepinga,  are  mixed  io 
with  the  smelting-charge  does  the  silver  amount  to  0.80  or  1.00  per 
cent.  =233  oz.  16  dwt  or  201  oz. 

d.  Lead-speiss,  containing  lead,  iron,  copper,  cobalt,  and  nickel. 

143.  The  consumption  of  coke  in  the  Stolberg  furnace  per  twentjfoar 
hours  is  about  40  cwt.  Each  furnace  is  tended  by  four  workmen,  who 
make  12-hour  shifts.  The  shift  changes  morning  and  evening  at  G 
o'clock.  There  are  one  smelter,  one  assistant,  one  charger,  and  onesla;:- 
runner.  The  Stolberg  furnaces  are  blown  out  four  times  during  tbe 
year  for  repairs,  thus  making  a  smelting-campaign  of  about  three  months' 
duration. 

144.  The  gases  and  fumes  that  escape  from  these,  as  well  as  tberoaod 
and  octagonal  furnaces,  are  conducted  through  condensing-chambers 
into  a  chimney  and  from  there  escape  into  the  atmosphere.  The  fumes 
collected  in  the  condensing-chambers,  consist  of  lead-oxide,  arsenioos 
acid,  arsenic,  carbon,  and  particles  of  ore.  These  chambers  are  cleared 
as  often  as  the  furnaces  are  blown  out.  The  fumes  contain  from  0.U05  to 
0.01  per  cent.  =  1  oz.  9  dwt.  3.84  gr.  to  2  oz.  18  dwt  4.80  gr.  silver,  and 
35  to  40  per  cent,  lead,  and  are  mixed  with  the  lead-ore  roasting-cbarge 
for  further  treatment 

145.  Smelting  in  round  bUMt-furnaees. -^Theve  are  three  blast- 
furnaces with  eight  tuyeres  at  the  Muldener  Works,  one  of  which 
is  octagonal  in  form  and  the  other  two  cylindrical.  There  are  also 
two  at  the  Halsbriickner  Works,  both  round.  This  makes  five  in 
all  at  both  works.  The  two  at  the  Halsbriickner  Works  belong  to 
the  class  of  crucible-furnaces.  At  tbe  Muldener  Works,  Xo*  1  is  a 
round  crucible-furnace.  No.  2  is  octagonal,  and  is  at  present  a  hearth- 
furnace,  {Sump/of en ;)  not  long  since  it  had  a  large  fore-hearth,  bat 
as  this  did  not  give  satisfaction,  it  was  removed.  No.  3  is  a  hearth- 
furnace,  the  hearth,  however,  not  being  so  large  as  that  of  No.  2  -,  tbe 
shaft  is  cylindrical.  The  two  Pilz  furnaces  at  the  Halsbriickner  Works 
are  principally  used  for  the  smelting  of  ore.  No.  1  at  tbe  Maldener  gen- 
erally runs  on  ore ;  No.  2  on  ore,  matte,  and  slag,  and  No.  3  is  principally 
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ased  for  smelting  the  slag.    The  shafts  of  the  octagonal  furnace  are 
formed  by  eight  walls,  which  are  partly  composed  of  fire-clay  brickSi 
and  partly  of  common  bricks.    The  walls  stand  vertically  from  the 
canals  in  the  foundation,  for  conducting  off  the  moisture  up  to  the  level 
of  the  tuyeres,  but  from  here  on,  up  to  the  pipe  for  conducting  off  the 
faroaee-fumes,  they  have  a  slant  outward  of  2  feet.    The  thickness  of 
the  walls  is  10  incheS|  below  the  tuyeres  18  inches.    For  10  inches  below 
tuyeres  and  6  inches  above  the  same,  the  walls  are  built  of  fire-day 
bricks;  elsewhere  common  bricks  have  been  used.    The  foundation  is 
composed  of  the  following  materials :  First  comes  a  2-foot  3-inch  layer 
of  slag ;  upon  this  an  18-iuch  layer  of  loam ;  this  is  covered  by  a  layer  of 
tire-clay,  12  inches  thick,  and  then  fire-bricks  standing  on  edge  form  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace.    In  order  that  the  furnace  may  be  easily  cleaned 
out,  the  lower  part  only,  for  7  feet  above  the  floor,  rests  upon  the  foun- 
dation, while  all  above  this  rests  upon  eight  hollow  cast-iron  pillars.    The 
opper  part  of  the  furnace  is  surrounded  by  a  sheet-iron  mantel,  on  the 
lover  end  of  which  are  elbow-irons,  resting  upon  the  iron  pillars.    The 
lower  end  of  the  mantel  turns  inward  7  inches  at  a  right  angle,  and 
apon  this  projection  the  inside  lining  of  the  shaft  is  built  up  with  brick. 
As  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace  rests  exclusively  upon  the  eight  iron 
pillars,  the  lower  part  can  be  repaired  without  disturbing  the  upper  part 
of  the  shaft.    In  the  center  of  each  of  the  surrounding  walls,  and  4  feet 
above  the  floor>  cast-iron  water-tuyeres  are  brought  in,  and  are  so  pointed 
that  the  blast  from  the  different  tuyeres  will  cross  at  a  point  a  little  in 
iTont  of  the  center  of  the  shaft.    The  blast  is  conducted  around  the 
t'amace  in  a  large  cast-iron  pipe,  and  is  supported  by  the  eight  iron  pil- 
lars.   From  this  main  pipe  eight  elbow-pipes  branch  off,  conducting  the 
blast  into  the  tuyeres.    At  the  top  of  the  furnace  there  is  a  charging- 
fhnuel,  which  can  be  closed  by  means  of  a  hollow  iron  cylinder.    The 
tildes  of  the  funnel  have  an  inclination  of  25^.    Below  this  funnel  there 
IS  an  iron  cylinder,  hung  in  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  with  a  diameter  of 
0  feet  9  inches.    Through  this  hollow  cylinder,  the  smelting-charge  and 
fael  pass  into  the  furnace-shaft,  and  there  spread  out  through  the 
whole  width  of  the  same.    In  the  space  between  this  cylinder  and  the 
t^ides  of  the  furnace-walls,  the  gases  and  fumes  collect  and  pass  out 
through  an  iron  pipe,  3  feet  in  diameter,  into  the  condensation-chambers. 
The  furnace  is  furnished  with  two  slag-spouts,  which  are  hollow,  and 
through  which  water  continually  circulates.    There  are  three  tap-holes, 
situated  at  equal  distances  from  each  other  about  the  furnace,  and  be- 
low each  of  them  are  conical  shaped  cast-iron  tap-hearths  sunk  into  the 
floor.    l?he  following  are  the  principal  dimensions : 

Feet.    Inches. 

From  center  of  tuyeres  to  bottom  of  hearth 2  0 

From  center  of  tuyeres  to  the  charging- funnel 23  3 

From  center  of  tuyeres  to  center  of  gas-conductor 20  6 

Diameter  of  shaft  at  the  level  of  the  tuyeres 5  6 

Diameter  of  shaft  at  the  gas-conductor 7  6 


• 
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146.  The  blowing  in  of  this  farnace  must  be  condacted  with  the 
utmost  care,  if  the  immediate  formation  of  salamanders  is  to  be  avoided. 
After  it  has  been  warmed  for  thirty-six  hours,  about  1,500  kilograms 
of  lead-ore  are  placed  in  the  hearth,  through  an  opening  left  above  the 
tymp-iron.  This  will  prevent  the  formation  of  accretions.  After  the 
lead  has  been  placed  in  the  farnace,  the  hole  over  the  tymp-iron  b 
bricked  up,  and  the  farnace  is  filled  with  coke  up  to  the  point  where  the 
iron  mantel  commences.  A  slight  pressure  of  blast  is  now  turned  on 
Small  quantities  of  the  smelting-mixture  are  then  added  and  gradnallr 
increased  until  the  furnace  smelts  its  customary  charge.  A  charge  made 
up  for  blowing  this  furnace  in  is  generally  composed  of: 

Kilogram?. 

Slag  from  the  smelting  of  lead -ore 15,  Ouii 

Lump  pyrites 50i> 

Lead-matte 1 5<>» 

Fluor-spar.... 50** 

Dross  from  lead-refining  farnace 5tKi 

147.  The  average  charge  for  this  farnace  in  September,  1873,  and  the 
amount  smelted  in  twenty -four  hours  were : 

Kilognm- 

Slag  from  ore-smelting » 15,  W 

Slag  from  same  operation 15,  W»> 

Slag  from  concentrating  copper-matte 3,  Oi*" 

Boasted  lead-matte 1,0^^^ 

Baw  copper-matte 1, 25*) 

Boasted  pyritous  ore,  (containing  silver) 3, 50^' 

Cupel  hearth 1,5ih' 

Litharge 10,«h» 

Dezincking  residue l,5i^* 

Limestone 1. 2t«' 

Coke 5,534» 

Total 61,  W 

Products:  a.  Silver-lead,  9,430  kilograms;  b.  Lead>copper  matte. 
3,260  kilograms,  with  25  per  cent,  copper ;  c.  Slag,  with  30  to  34  per 
cent,  silicic  acid  and  1  to  2.5  per  cent.  lead. 

The  pressure  of  the  blast,  when  the  furnace  is  running  on  full  charges 
is  4  centimeters  of  mercury. 

148.  The  cylindrical  furnace  is  not  as  high  as  the  octagonal  fomace. 
and  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  is  the  same  throughout*.  In  one.  thr 
gases  are  condacted  away  from  the  furnace,  above  the  charging-fdnDet 
through  a  3-foot  pipe,  into  condensation-chambers;  in  the  others,  they  eo 
ter  a  3-foot  pipe  2  feet  below  the  charging-fioor.  The  distance  from  bot- 
tom of  furnace  to  center  of  tuyeres  is  2  feet ;  from  that  point  to  the 
charging-hole,  13  feet  2  inches.  In  making  up  the  smelting-charge^  tbe 
formation  of  an  easily  smelting  and  basic  slag  is  constantly  kept  in 
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view ;  for  this  reason  an  acid  flux  is  never  added,  but  under  some  cir- 
cumstances basic  Hnxes  are^snch  as  limestone  and  fluor-spar.  The  zinc 
contained  in  the  Freiberg  ores  is  the  most  troublesome  element  which 
they  carry.  In  order  to  eftect  a  good  smelting,  the  amount  of  slag-form - 
iug  flux  added  must  be  increased  with  the  increase  of  zinc  in  the  ore, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  smeltingcharge  must  be  so  made  up  that 
considerable  matte  may  be  formed,  as  the  matte,  as  well  as  the  slag, 
acts  as  a  solvent  on  the  zinc.  This  explains  why  roasted  and  unroasted 
matte  help  to  compose  the  charge  at  one  and  the  same  time;  and,  fur- 
thermore, why  at  the  HolsbrUckner  Works  50  per  cent,  of  slag  is  suf- 
ticient,  while  at  the  Mnldener  Ilutte  100  per  cent,  is  necessary ;  for  the 
oi-es  delivered  at  the  latter  works  always  carry  more  zinc  than  those  of 
the  former.  This  also  explains  why  the  furnaces  with  eight  tuyeres 
work  better  at  the  HolsbrUckner  than  at  the  Muldener  Works. 

149.  The  dissolving  action  of  slag  and  matte  on  zinc-sulphide  has  not 
as  yet  been  theoretically  explained ;  it  may  be  that  it  is  in  part  mechan- 
ical and  in  i>art  chemical.  The  above  remarks  will  serve  to  explain  the 
composition  of  the  smelting-charges  at  the  two  works,  which  are  com- 
I)osed  about  as  follows : 


I.    Muldener 
VTorks. 


II.  Holsbriickuer 
Works. 


Koastecl  ore  (17.6  per  cent.  Pb,  0.6  per  cent.  Cii,  and 

rt.l09  per  cent,  of  Ag) 

Ha  w-uiatte ■ 

Lump  pyritcB  from  the  kilns ' 

Slag  from  the  same  operation j 

iH'ziuckiDg  residue 

riiHir-spar 

Limestone 

Heavy-spar 


Kilograms. 
100 

ir. 
ir> 

SO  to  100 


Kilograms, 

100 
3. 0*-i99 

50 

:i.338 
0.  3517 
1.5H27 
0. 1453 


The  charge  1  is  that  of  furnaces  working  in  tiicir  normal  state;  the 
11  is  the  average  for  a  long  space  of  time. 

150.  Abont  25,000  to  30,000  kilograms  of  ore  =  55,000  to  70,000  kilo- 
;rrams  of  charge,  are  smelted  in  twenty-four  hours  in  the  Pilz  furnace 
at  the  Muldener  Works ;  at  the  Ilolsbriickner  Works,  about  35,000  kilo- 
;:i ams  of  ore  =  about  50,000  kilograms  of  smeltingcharge.  One  kilo- 
;rram  of  coke  carries  from  10  to  11  kilograms  of  charge  =  4.5  to  7  kilo- 
grams of  ore.  The  furnaces  are  worked  witli  a  blast  from  1-ineh  mur- 
ciirv-coliimn. 

« 

A  furnace  produces:  a,  from  1,000  to  8,000  kilograms  silver-lead  per 
twiMity-four  hours,  which  contains  from  0.50  to  O.GO  per  cent  =145  oz. 
l«>  dwt.to  174  oz.  19  dwt.  10  grs.  silver;  and  ft,  6,250  to  7,500  kilograms 
of  matte,  assaying  from  0.15  per  cent,  to  0.20  per  cent.=  about  45  oz.  to 
40  oz.  in  silver,  0.15  per  cent,  lead,  and  8  to  12  per  cent,  copper;  c,  the 
.slug  contains  from  0.0025  to  0.005  per  cent.=  14  dwt.  13.82  gr.  to  1  oz. 
0  •Iwt.  3.84  gr.  silver. 
5   M 
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A  Pilz  furnace  is  attended  by  a  smelter,  two  chargers,  and  three  s'.ag- 
runners. 

The  following  analyses  will  serve  to  show  the  general  compositioD  of 
the  slag  resulting  from  smelting  the  ores: 

HolsbriickDer  Works.  Muldener  Works. 

SiOj 31.15'  Si  O2....27.2) 

FeO 41.31 

ZnO .  7.85  Zn  O  ...10.1 

AI2O3 3.18 

CaO 6.45 


The  other  sabstances  wereuot 
determined  ;    the  '  avera|!:e 


Mff  O  1 06  I      a'^ow*^  o^  iron  in  the  sh^n 


Ba  O 3.58 

Mn  0 2.10 

PbO 1.47  PbO....  5.7 

Cu2  O 0.16 

S 1.86 


J 


is  given  at  40  per  cent. 


100.17 


The  reasons  for  the  economy  in  fuel  are  undoubtedly  the  large  capac- 
ity of  the  furnaces  and  the  presence  of  p.yritous  ores  in  the  smelting 
charge,  which  serve  to  form  a  very  fusible  basic  slag,  rich  in  iron. 

151.  Liquation  of  silver-lead.— Silver-lead,  produced  from  cnprif 
erous  ores,  paHses  through  an  operation  of  liquation  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  some  of  the  copper  it  contains  previous  to  its  treatment  io 
the  reverberatory  refining-furnaces. 

The  liquation  furnace  consists  of  a  fire-place  and  an  inclined  heartb. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  hearth  there  is  a  deep  cavity,  into  which  the 
liquated  lead  flows  as  fast  as  it  is  melted.  The  furnace  is  charged  with 
the  silver-lead,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  low  temperature  the  lead 
melts  and  flows  down  along  the  hearth,  collecting  in  the  cavity  at  tht 
lower  end,  leaving  an  unmelted  residue  on  the  hearth,  which  is  princi 
pally  composed  of  an  alloy  of  lead  and  copper.  When  the  lead  recep- 
tacle, in  the  fore  part  of  the  furnace,  becomes  full,  the|furnac6  is  tapped, 
and  the  lead  flows  out  into  molds  placed  about  the  front  of  the  furnaee, 

152.  Products:  a.  Liquated  silverlead,  which  is  delivere<l  over  to  the 
reverberatory  lead-refining  furnaces. 

6.  Dross,  containing  copper,  which  is  reduced  in  blast  furnaces. 

c.  Lead,  which  has  already  been  refined,  is  also  passed  through  tbe 
liquation-furnace,  when  the  copper  it  may  contain  has  not  been  thoroagblv 
eliminated  by  the  process  of  refining. 

153.  Refining  of  the  silver  lead, — This  operation  consists  in  the  gradual 
melting  down  of  the  silver-lead  in  reverberatory  refining- furnaces  aud 
the  elimination  of  its  impurities,  such  as  arsenic,  antimony,  copper,  and 
iron,  by  a  process  of  gradual  oxidation. 

The  operation  of  lead-refining  is  conducted  in  reverberatory  furnaces 
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resembling  the  Eoglish  reverberatory  smelting-farnaces.  On  one  of  the 
longer  sides  of  the  farnace  there  is  an  opening,  which  can  be  closed  by 
meaus  of  a  fire-clay  slab.  This  is  used  for  charging  the  furnace  with 
M.  The  fire-door  is  on  the  same  side,  and  on  the  opposite  side  is 
situated  the  tap-hole.  The  working-door  is  in  the  front  side  of  the  fur- 
nace, opposite  to  the  fire-bridge.  The  hearth  is  concave,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  pillars  of  masonry  below  the  floor  of  the  refining-house.  Just 
above  the  pillars,  and  resting  upon  them,  are  iron  plates;  there  is  a 
layer  of  loam  2  to  4  inches  thick  resting  on  the  plates,  and,  lastly,  the 
dearth  proper,  which  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  unburnt  fire-clay  and 
firp-brick  dust,  14  inches  thick.  On  either  side  of  the  fire-bridge  there 
is  an  oi)ening  for  the  reception  of  the  blast-nozzles.  The  nozzles  connect 
with  the  blast-pipe  by  means  of  leather  hose.  Immediately  in  front  of 
the tapspout  there  is  a  cast-iron  shallow  pan  hung  from  the  ceiling  and 
revolvable  on  a  pivot.  The  lead  flowing  out  of  the  tap-hole  when  the 
furnace  is  tapped,  runs  iuto  this  iron  pan,  and  from  it,  through  an  iron 
spout,  coDuected  with  the  same,  into  the  molds  placed  in  a  semicircle 
about  the  side  of  the  furnace.  As  soon  as  one  row  of  molds  has  become 
fall,  the  pan,  with  its  spout,  is  turned  so  that  the  lead  will  flow  into  the 
next  row.  This  is  a  very  convenient  arrangement  and  does  away  with 
all  ladling. 

154.  Bituminous  coal  is  burued  in  the  furnaces  with  shallow  hearths, 
or  liguite  in  those  of  deeper  hearths.  In  refining  250  to  300  cwt.  of  lead 
in  24  hours,  12  cwt.  of  each  of  the  first  kinds  of  fuel  are  consumed,  3  to 
4  cwt.  of  the  first  aud  9  cwt.  of  the  second,  while  only  6  cwt.  of  the 
latter  sort  is  necessary. 

155.  Manipulation. — The  silv^er-lead  is  charged  into  the  furnace  by 
means  of  a  charging-iron ;  this  accomplished,  the  chsirge  is  melted  down 
at  a  low  temperature.  Duriug  the  melting  down  of  the  charge,  combi- 
nations of  lead,  copper,  and  arsenic,  with  antiuiooy,  are  formed  and  rise 
to  the  surface.  They  are  removed  from  the  furnace  through  the  work- 
ing door,  by  means  of  an  iron  rabble.  The  temperature  is  now  increased 
to  a  dark-red  heat,  and  the  blast  turned  on.  Thereby  the  greater  part 
of  the  arsenic  and  antimony  become  oxidized,  and  also  a  small  quantity 
of  lead,  and  form  a  very  fusible  slag-Iike  mass,  called  abstrich,  which  is 
removed  by  means  of  a  green  piece  of  wood  fastened  on  crosswise  to  a 
long  iron  rod.  As  soon  as  a  fine  film  of  yellow  litharge  has  formed  over 
the  surface  of  the  lead  the  operation  is  finished,  and  the  furnace  tapped, 
after  the  fire  has  been  allowed  to  burn  feebly  for  about  the  space  of  one 
hour.  If  the  lesid  is  well  refined  it  is  very  ductile,  tough,  and  is  of  a 
fibrous  texture  on  fractured  surfaces.  After  each  tapping  the  hearth  of 
the  furnace  must  be  repaired  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  clay  and  one 
part  chamotte,  (a  mixture  of  unburnt  fiieday  and  fire-brick  dust,)  both 
of  which  should  be  finely  crushed  and  slightly  moistened. 

156.  Products:  a.  Kefined  silver-lead,  which  is  delivered  over  to  the 
l^attinsou  works  for  desilverization  ;  or  if  it  still  contains  too  much  cop- 
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per  to  be  properly  treated  by  this  process,  it  is  sent  to  the  liipiation- 
turnace. 

h,  Abstrich  in  the  form  of  powder :  About  3  per  ceut  of  the  leail 
put  into  the  furnace  comes  oat  in  this  shape.  It  contains  from  4  to  "> 
per  cent,  tin,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  melted  over  a^ain  in  the  refilling: 
furnace,  with  1  to  1 J  per  cent  of  lignite,  whereby  lead  resnlts,  which  i< 
refined,  and  abstrich,  containing  from  11  to  18  i^er  cent.  tin.  It  i> 
reduced  in  shaft-furnaces. 

c.  Abstrich  :  It  is  divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  class  is  th^: 
which  forms  directly  after  the  removal  of  the  first  dross  (abzag)  forme«l. 
It  composes  abont  4  per  cent,  of  the  total  charge.  It  is  this  alxstri<i 
which  contains  the  most  antimony,  (about  12  per  cent.,)  and  is  used  fur 
the  manufacture  of  antimonial  lead. 

d.  Abstrich  No.  2 :  Composes  abont  5  J  per  ceut.  of  the  total  lead  charge, 
and  contains  ft*om  5  to  6  per  cent,  antimony.  It  is  delivered  over  tP 
the  blastfurnaces  for  reduction,  and  is  yellower  tfian  that  of  the  trA 
class. 

e.  Abstrich  No.  3:  Is  principally  composed  of  lead-oxtde,  and  contaii> 
only  2  per  cent,  antimony;  is  equal  to  abont  6  per  cent,  of  the  total 
charge,  and  is  of  a  beautiful  yellow  color.  This  Is  afeo  reduced  in  tb«» 
blast-furnaces. 

157.  Production  of  antimonial  lead. — The  material  employed  for  tht 
production  of  antimonial  lead  is  the  abstrich  No.  1,  already  mentiont^. 
and  which  contains  about  12  per  cent,  antimony,  6  per  cent,  arsenic, and 
2  per  cent,  copper.  It  is  melted  down  in  the  lead-refining  furnaces  witb 
2  to  3  percent,  of  fire-coal,  and  the  entiingled  silver-lead,  as  well  as  tip 
uncombineil  lead-oxide  contained  in  it,  settles  down  on  the  bottom  of  tip 
hearth  and  is  separated  from  the  abstrich  in  the  following  manner:  Tb** 
melted  abstrich  is  removed  from  the  furnace  through  the  working-(i<i"r 
and  the  silver-lead  is  tapped  off  into  molds. 

158.  Products:  a.  Desilverized  abstrich,  containing O.OOl  jjer cent.  = 
5  dwt.  19.68  gr.  silver,  15  per  ceut.  antimony,  10  per  cent,  arsenic,  and  K 
per  cent,  copper.    It  is  reduced  in  blast-furnaces. 

b.  Silver-lead,  which  is  delivered  over  to  the  Pattiuson  works  for«!» 
silverization. 

159.  In  the  reduction  of  the  abstrich,  5  per  cent,  fluor-spar  and  25  j»' 
cent,  poor  lead-slag  are  added  as  fiaxing  material.  The  reductirto  h 
conducted  in  Stolberg  blast-furnaces.  The  resulting  antimonial  K<«' 
contains  about  O.OOI  per  cent.=5  dwt.  19.68  gr.  silver,  15  to  18  pero^nt. 
antimony,  3  per  cent,  arsenic,  and  0.4  per  cent,  copper.  This  pnxin* " 
passes  through  the  liquating-furnace.  The  slag  carries  10  per  cent.  •■! 
antimonial  lead,  and  is  therefore  resmelted  with  25  per  cent  lead  <h'.. 
and  5  per  cent,  fluorspar,  whereby  an  antimonial  lead  isobtained,  wbnt 
is  delivered  over  to  the  ore-smelting.  The  liquation  of  the  antimouij 
abstrich  and  slag-lead  is  conducted  in  a  reflning-furnace  at  a  very  I»* 
temperature  in  order  to  extract  the  copper  as  thoroughly  as  possih^ 
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?ieces  of  wood  are  laid  upon  the  hearth  of  the  furnace,  and  upon  these 
he  autimonial  lead  to  be  treated  is  placed,  then  a  layer  of  fuel  is 
brown  on  top  of  the  lead.  If  a  fire  be  now  built  in  the  fire-place  of  the 
uruace,  the  antimonial  lead  melts,  trickles  down  through  the  pieces  of 
rood  on  to  the  hearth  and  flows  out  at  the  tap-hole*  It  contains  15  per 
!ent.  antimony,  2  per  cent,  arsenic,  and  0.25  per  cent,  copper,  and  is  then 
akeu  to  the  Pattiuson  works,  where  it  is  poled  in  an  iron  kettle.  The 
lro88from  the  liquated  antimonial  lead  remains  in  the  farnace,  and  con- 
rtJns  4  per  cent,  antimony,  4  per  cent,  arsenic,  and  1  per  cent,  copper. 
t  is  fluxed  with  fluor-spar  and  reduced  in  a  shaft-farnace.  The  poling 
if  the  autimonial  lead  decreases  the  amount  of  arsenic  and  copper  which 
tcootaias,  the  arsenic  being  volatilized  and  the  copper  oxidized  during 
be  operation.  The  operation  is  conducted  in  a  Pattiuson  kettle.  The 
charge  is  melted  down  at  a  low  temperature,  and  the  dross  forming  on 
be  surface  is  removed.  Pieces  of  green  birch  and  pine  wood  are  then 
ramersed  in  the  molten  bath  and  held  there  by  a  lever  arrangement. 
Pbe  moisture  and  gases  evolved  from  the  green  wood  cause  the  lead  to 
K)il  and  bubble  energetically,  thus  continually  offering  fresh  surfaces  of 
he  lead  to  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  air;  the  copper  becomes  oxi- 
lizecl  and  the  arsenic  is  volatilized.  After  sixty  or  eighty  hours  the 
:cttle  is  emptied.  A  sample  of  the  antimonial  lead  should  have  a  fine 
[rnnalar  texture  on  a  fractured  surface,  and  a  smooth,  polished  surface, 
t  contains  1.3  Co  1.8  per  cent,  arsenic,  0.17  to  0.4  per  cent,  copper,  and 
-  to  18  per  cent,  antimony. 

KiO.  The  Pattinaon  process. — The  Pattinaon  kettles  are  of  cast  iron,  are 
•5  feet  in  diameter,  3  feet  deep,  and  have  a  capacity  of  12,500  kilograms 
pad.  They  are  from  2  to  3  inches  thick  on  the  bottom,  and  at  the  upper 
<l{re  ouly  1.5  to  2  inches.  Sixteen  kettles  compose  a  battery.  The  kettles 
t  the  ends  are  called  the  poor-lead  kettle  and  the  rich-lead  kettle.  The 
lange  of  the  kettle  is  a  separate  casting  and  sometimes  consists  of  two 
neces.  The  kettles  are  supported  by  the  kettle-walls,  which  are  20 
Qcbeshigh  above  the  floor.  Under  each  of  the  sixteen  kettles  there  is 
'  separate  fire-place.  Bituminous  coal  is  used  as  fuel.  The  flames  play 
ipoQ  the  bottom  and  around  the  sides  of  the  kettles  and  then  pass  off 
nto  a  chimney,  which  is  generally  common  to  two  fire-places. 

161.  Manipulation. — The  manipulation  is  always  conducted  according 
0  the  two-thirds  system,  with  or  without  the  removal  of  intermediate 
fystals.  The  manipulation  without  the  removal  of  intermediate 
'I"} vitals,  is  as  follows :  As  soon  as  the  lead  in  the  kettle  has  been 
uelted  down,  and  the  dross  formed  on  the  surface  removed,  the  hot 
oaU iu  the  fireplace  underneath  the  kettle  are  raked  out  and  the  fire- 
ioor  left  standing  open,  so  that  the  cold  air  may  enter.  The  lead  in 
ke  kettle  is  then  further  cooled  off  by  carefully  sprinkling  water  over 
t'^sarface;  the  solidified  crusts  which  form  around  the  edge  of  the  kettle 
u-e  broken  off,  thrust  back  into  the  bath,  and  the  whole  well  stirred 
^^etber,  in  order  to  produce  a  more  uniform  cooling.    Crystals  now 
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begiu  to  make  their  appearance  ^  they  are  ladled  oat  by  means  of  a 
long  perforated  ladle  and  placed  in  the  next  kettle.  The^  crystals  an- 
octahedrons,  modified  by  the  cube.  Two  workmen  sink  the  large  perfo- 
rated ladle  into  the  lead,  pass  it  along  the  bottom  of  t*ie  kettle,  then  bear 
down  with  their  entire  weight  on  the  end  of  the  long  handle  and  litt 
the  crystals  oat  of  the  kettle.  A  block  of  lead  placed  upon  the  edge  of 
the  kettle  serves  as  a  fulcrum  for  the  ladle.  The  ladle  is  then  shaken 
in  order  that  the  mother-liquid  may  flow  off  the  ladle  back  into  the  ket- 
tle ;  the  ladle  is  rested  upon  the  kettle^s  edge,  the  handle  upon  an  iroo. 
which  inclines  toward  the  neighboring  kettle;  the  ladle  then  is  lifu^l. 
and,  sliding  down  into  the  next  kettle,  the  crystals  are  deposited  in  th*- 
latter.  The  crystals  melt  immediately^  in  this  kettle,  and  any  rra>r 
which  solidifies  on  the  edges  is  immediately  broken  off  and  tbrnst  bark 
into  the  liquid.  In  this  manner  two-thirds  of  the  kettle^s  contents  at^ 
ladled  over  into  the  neighboring  kettle,  and  the  mother-liquid  M: 
behind  is  ladled  over  into  the  next  kettle,  in  the  direction  of  the  ii«l 
lead  kettle. 

1G2.  In  thetwo-thirdssystem,with  theremovalofintermediatecry>trt!N 
the  crystals  are  ladled  over  into  the  kettle  on  the  poor-lead  side,  Tl*' 
mother-liquid  is  allowed  to  crystallize  again,  and  the  crystals  (two-thini< 
of  the  whole)  are  ladled  over  into  the  kettle  on  the  rich-lead  side,  ami 
the  last  remaining  third  is  removed  into  the  second  kettle  on  the  rirL 
lead  side.  In  the  second  kettle  intermediate  crystals  are  always  form«  <i 
when  they  are  worked  from  the  first  kettle  into  the  second. 

163.  The  resulting  poor  lead  should  never  contain  over  O.OOl  t » 
0.0018  =  5  dwt.  19.68  gr.  to  lOdwt.  11.66  gr.  silver;  the  rich  lead,  on  tV* 
other  hand,  should  contain  1.50  to  1.80  per  cent.  =  436  oz.  16  dwt.  to  '>.t 
oz.  6  dwt.  silver.  The  latter  is  delivered  over  to  the  cnpellation-furnji*-'  - 
for  further  treatment,  and  the  former  is  ready  for  the  market. 

164.  Each  kettle  contains  lead  carrying  a  certain  amonnt  of  sik^r. 
and  to  the  same  only  lead  containing  a  like  amount  of  silver  is  ev«>. 
added.  In  the  second  kettle,  for  example,  containing  lead  assay;:: 
from  0.5  to  0.6  per  cent.  =  145 oz.  16  dwt.  —  174  oz.  19  dwt.  16  gr.  silr«r. 
only  refined  silver-lead  would  be  added.  An  average  assay  samf-^ 
is  taken  from  each  kettle  after  the  removal  of  the  dross,  in  order  t  > 
keep  the  run  of  the  operation  and  to  avoid  all  irregalarities. 

165.  At  every  kettle  there  are  two  workmen ;  they  make  three  cn'*tJil- 
lizations  within  twelve  hours'  time.  A  fireman  attends  to  the  fires  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  of  the  foreman. 

165.  Products :  a.  Pattinson  dross.    Of  three  kinds,  distingoisbet!  I 
their  silver-contents  ^  that  from  the  first  to  the  third  kettles  com{)0: 
the  first  sort ;  that  from  the  fourth  to  the  ninth  kettles  composes  t 
second  sort ;  and  that  from  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth  compose^  t 
third  sort. 

ft.  liich  lead,  containing  from  1.50  to  1.80  per  cent.=436oz.  16  dwt.  t 
524  oz.  6  dwt.  silver.    It  is  cupelled. 
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c.  Poor  lead,  (soft  lead,)  containing  from  0.001  to  0.0018  =5  dwt.  19.68 
gr.  to  10  dwt.  11.66  gr.  silver,  0.05  per  cent,  copper,  0.12  to  0.15  per  cent, 
iron,  and  a  trace  of  arsenic  and  antimony. 

160.  Cupellation  of  the  silver-lead, — The  foundation  consists  of  gneiss, 
and  projects  2  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  cupellation-honse ;  it  is  provided 
with  two  canals  that  cross  each  other  at  right  angles  in  the  center,  which 
serve  to  carry  off  any  moisture  that  may  collect  in  the  foundation.  The 
foundation  supports  the  main  crown  of  the  furnace,  which  is  built  of  sand- 
stone or  bricks,  and  is  well  anchored.  In  this  main  crown  there  are  num- 
erous small  holes  which  lead  in  toward  the  center  of  the  furnace;  the^^ 
serve  as  escapes  for  moisture.  Upon  the  main  crown  there  is  a  second 
smaller  one  built  of  brick,  and  in  it  are  the  litharge  passage  and  charging- 
door.  The  litharge  flows  out  of  the  former  as  fast  as  it  forms.  It  is 
near  the  fire-place,  so  that  the  higher  temperature  at  that  place  may  as- 
sist to  keep  the  litharge  in  a  fluid  state.  The  litharge-passage  islined  with 
iron  plates,  and  underneath  is  the  iron  breast-plate  of  the  hearth.  The 
cupellation -hearth  is  composed  of,  first,  a  layer  of  finely-crushed  slag; 
second,  a  layer  of  fire-bricks,  or  a  composition  of  quartz  and  clay,  scooped 
out  so  as  to  form  a  concave  surface;  and,  third,  the  cupellation-hearth 
proper,  consisting  of  infusible  marl.  The  hearth  is  covered  by  a  mov- 
able hood  of  iron.  The  lower  surface  of  this  hood  is  lined  with  a  com- 
position consisting  of  two  parts  of  quartz  and  one  part  of  clay.  This 
iron  hood  is  hung  on  a  revolvable  crane,  and  can  be  swung  away  from 
over  the  hearth,  so  that  the  workmen  can  stamp  on  the  hearth.  In 
order  to  effect  a  good  draught,  there  are  sheet-iron  chimneys  over  the 
litharge- passage  and  chargingdoor,  which  also  serve  to  carry  off  the 
lead-fume^  into  the  condensation-chambers.  On  the  side  opposite  the 
litharge-passage  there  are  two  tuyeres  which  supply  the  furnace  with 
the  necessary  blast  for  oxidation.  The  tuyeres  are  placed  horizontal, 
but  converge  toward  the  center  of  the  hearth.  Opposite  the  charging- 
door is  the  fire-box,  separated  from  the  hearth  by  a  fire-bridge,  which 
is  covered  by  an  arch  of  fire-bricks.  The  blast  escapes  from  nozzles  in 
the  tuyeres,  which  connect  with  the  main  blast-pipe  by  means  of  leather 
bose.  These  nozzles  can  be  inclined  so  that  the  blast  will  strike  the 
surface  of  the  lead,  which  is  not  always  on  the  same  level,  throughout 
the  operation. 

167.  The  hearth  of  this  furnace  is  made  of  calcareous  marl,  which  is 
principally  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  silicate  of  alumina. 
For  the  preparation  of  this  marl,  8  cwt.  of  fresh  and  1  cwt.  of  already- 
used  marl  is  employed,  and  also  ^  cwt.  of  clay.  All  this  material  is 
well  mixed  together  until  it  possesses  consistency;  the  marl  and  clay  are 
finely  pulverized,  sieved,  and  moistened  with  water,  so  that  the  mass 
will  ball  in  the  hand  without  leaving  moisture  on  the  same.  This  mixture 
must  be  Infosible,  should  not  act  as  a  reducing  agent  on  lead-oxide,  and 
must  possess  acertain  porosity.  This  mixture  is  stamped  upon  the  hearth 
in  the  following  manner:  The  necessary  amount  of  the  composition  is 
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was  continued  an  til  the  brightening  of  the  silver,  bat  at  present  it  is 
only  driven  until  the  lead  contains  about  60  per  cent  silver,  and  a 
greater  portion  of  the  bismuth  contained  in  the  silver-lead.  The  copel- 
man  must  be  able  to  distinguish  when  this  period  takes  place  by  the 
height  of  the  metallic  bath  in  the  furnace.  The  bhist  is  turned  off,  the 
hood  lover  the  hearth  swung  back  on  its  crane,  and  the  plumbiferous 
silver  is  ladled  out  as  completely  as  possible  into  iron  molds.  That 
remaining  on  the  hearth  is  cooled  off  with  water,  and  then  pried  oat 
with  crow-bars. 

173.  The  reason  for  not  cupelling  the  silver  until  it  brightens  is,  that 
the  bismuth,  which  is  concentrated  in  the  silver-lead  alloy,  can  only  l>e 
prevented  from  volatilizing  when  the  oxide  formed  is  immediately  ab- 
sorbed by  the  hearth.  This,  however,  is  not  possible,  as  the  hearth  is 
already  saturated  with  litharge;  consequently  the  cupellation  is  inter- 
rupted at  the  point  stated,  and  the  further  cupellation  is  conducted  ai)oa 
a  new  test  and  in  a  smaller  furnace.  Fuel  is  also  saved  in  not  bright- 
ening in  the  large  cupellation-furnace,  as  toward  the  end  a  very  strong 
fire  would  have  to  be  kept  up,  and  as  the  furnace  is  large  and  the  arooont 
of  alloy  on  the  hearth  would  be  very  small  in  comparison,  there  would 
be  a  great  waste  of  heat.  The  resulting  silver-lead  alloy  amounts  to 
about  600  to  700  kilograms,  which  is  further  manipulated  in  the  silver- 
refining  furnace. 

174.  The  hearth,  which  is  saturated  with  litharge  for  3  to  4  Inchts 
deep,  is  easily  broken  off  and  removed  from  the  underlying  marl,  as  it 
breaks  off  in  conchoidal  pieces  and  easily  falls  to  powder.  That  part 
of  the  rest  which  is  saturated  with  litharge  is  delivered  over  to  the 
matte-smeltin.'x  operation  for  further  treatment,  and  the  remainder  is 
used  over  again  in  making  a  new  hearth.  That  part,  however,  whiiii 
was  immediately  under  the  silver-lead  alloy  toward  the  close  of  tbe 
operation,  and  containing  bismuth,  is  reduced  by  itself. 

175.  Silver-refining. — This  operation  is  simply  the  continuation  of  tiie 
foregoing,  whereby  the  silver  is  forced  from  the  oxidizable  metals  with 
which  it  is  alloyed  as  it  comes  from  the  cupellationfarnace.  The  oi)eratioa 
is  continued  until  the  silver  possesses  a  fineness  of  y^V  The  furnace  em- 
ployed for  this  operation  is  a  small  reverberatory  furnace,  similar  to  an 
English  reverberatory  furnace,  only^  that  it  is  of  much  smaller  dimen- 
sions, has  two  small  tuyeres,  one  on  each  side  of  the  fire-bridge,  and, 
instead  of  a  stationary  arch  over  the  hearth,  it  has  a  movable  hoo<l. 
The  hearth  is  composed  of  the  same  material  as  that  of  the  cnpellatioa- 
furnaces.  It  is  stamped  in  on  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.  The  bottom 
of  the  furnace  is  composed  of  pulverized  fire-brick,  tightly  vStamped. 
In  the  center  of  the  hearth  a  small  hollow  is  made  for  collecting  the 
silver.  As  soon  as  the  hearth  has  been  stamped  in,  the  hood  is  placed 
over  the  furnace  and  all  crevices  between  it  and  the  furnace  are  stuffed 
with  loam.  The  hearth  is  now  carefully  heated  by  a  fire  built  in  the 
fire-place,  which  is  gradually  increased.    This  is  necessary  becaase  there 
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are  do  canals  in  the  foondation  of  the  furnace  for  leading  off  the  moisture. 
After  three  or  four  hours,  when  the  hearth  appears  red-hot,  the  silver- 
lead  alloy  is  charged  into  the  furnace  and  the  fire  increased. 

176.  Manipulation. — When  the  silver-lead  alloy  has  beoooie  melted, 
(in  about  an  hour,)  a  slight  pressure  of  blast  is  turned  on  in  order  to 
oxidize  the  lead  and  bismuth.  A  small  channel  is  now  made  on  the 
edge  of  the  working-door  in  the  side  of  the  hearth  for  the  escape  of 
the  litharge.  A  large  amount  of  the  lead  and  bismuth  oxides  formed 
are  now  absorbed  into  the  test.  After  several  hours,  the  amount  of 
litharge  formed  begins  to  decrease,  the  litharge;channel  is  closed,  and 
marl  is  strewn  over  the  surface  of  the  metal  to  absorb  the  oxides. 
This  is  removed  from  time  to  time  and  fresh  quantities  added  until  the 
close  of  the  operation.  In  order  to  judge  when  the  operation  has  been 
carried  far  enough,  a  tool  is  held  over  and  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
molten  metal ;  if  its  image  is  distinctly  reflected  therein,  the  silver  has 
reached  the  fineness  wished.  A  sample  taken  out  should  also  show  but 
few  yellow  spots.  Perhaps  the  best  method  of  determining  this  point 
is  to  take  a  small  sample  in  a  ladle  and  allow  it  to  cool  off.  If,  on 
cooling,  it  should  sprout,  the  process  of  refining  is  finished.  The  molten 
silver  is  granulated  and  then  delivered  over  to  the  gold-separating 
works. 

177.  Granulation  of  the  silver, — The  meltecl  silver  is  ladled  out  of  the 
silver-refining  furnace  into  a  copper  vessel  filled  with  water,  the  vessel 
beif]g  swung  around  at  the  same  time  by  a  workman.  The  silver  is 
hereby  separated  into  granules,  which  are  dissolvable  in  sulphuric  acid  of 
G60  Baum^.  The  water  in  the  copper  vessel  must  be  often  renewed,  as  it 
soon  becomes  warm.    The  granulated  silver  is  dried  in  a  drying-furnace. 

178.  The  length  of  the  refining  operation  depends  upon  the  quality 
aud  quantity  of  silver-lead  alloy  treated,  also  theamountof  fuel  consumed 
in  the  o|>eration.  In  order  to  refine  from  500  to  700  kilograms  of  silver- 
lead  alloy,  as  it  comes  from  the  cupellation- furnaces,  ten  to  twelve  hours 
are  necessary,  and  8  to  9  scheffel  of  bituminous  coal  are  consumed.  Two 
workmen  are  employed,  a  refiner  and  his  assistant. 

179.  Products:  a.  Refined  auriferous  silver,  containing 0.3  per  cent.^= 
87  oz.  8  dwt.  14  gr.  gold  per  ton,  99  per  cent,  silver,  and  traces  of  copper, 
lead,  and  bismuth. 

b.  Rich  bismuth  litharge.  It  is  delivered  over  to  the  bismuth-extrac- 
tion works. 

Dross  and  test.  They  are  both  rich  in  bismuth,  and  are  also  delivered 
over  to  the  bismuth -extraction  works. 

180.  The  liquation  of  Pattinaon  dross. — By  this  operation  is  to  be  under- 
stood the  gradual  melting-down  of  the  dross  in  reverberatory  furnaces, 
which  is  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  silver-lead  in  Pattinson  kettles,  so 
that  the  lead  will  settle  down  on  the  hearth  of  the  furnace  and  the  dross 
remain  back  unmelted. 

Manipulation. — The  dross  is  charged  into  the  furnace  with  the  charg- 
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ingspade,  and  fine  bitaminons  coal  is  adclod  as  a  redaciug  agent.  The 
lead  is  then  melted  out  at  a  very  low  temperature,  so  that  noae  of  tlie 
dross  may  be  fused.  The  lead,  carrying  with  it  the  greater  part  of  the 
silver,  flows  down  and  collects  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  hearth. 
Another  portion  of  dross  is  now  charged  into  tbe  faruace  with  small 
broken  coal,  after  the  liquated  dross  has  been  removed  from  the  furnace. 
The  operation  is  conducted  in  this  manner  until  the  hearth  is  filled  with 
liquated  lead.  The  lead  is  tapped  oflf  every  twenty-four  hours.  From 
six  to  seven  scheffel  of  hard  slate-coal  and  four  schefiPel  of  small  coal  are 
consumed  in  twenty-four  hours  by  this  manipulation. 

181.  Product :  a.  Liquated  lead,  which  is  delivered  over  to  the  Pat- 
tiuson  works  for  desilverization. 

b.  Dross:  It  is  delivered  over  to  the  operation  of  ore-smelting  for  the 
purpose  of  reduction. 

182.  Reduction  of  litharge, — This  operation  consists  of  a  redaciog 
smelting  of  the  litharge  in  a  IStolberg  blast-faruace,  whereby  metallic 
lead  and  slag  are  the  resulting  products.  The  litharge  is  broken  np 
into  pieces  about  as  large  as  a  man's  fist,  and  delivered  at  tbe  charging- 
hole  of  the  furnace,  where  it  is  fluxed  with  fluor-spar,  lead-slag,  and 
coke ;  the  latter  serves  as  a  reducing  agent  and  fuel  at  the  same  time, 

183.  A  Stolberg  furnace  pnts  through  in  twenty-four  hours  from  3,500 
to  4,000  kilograms  of  litharge,  with  350  to  400  kilograms  of  fluor-spar  and 
3,500  to  4,000  kilograms  of  lead-slag,  with  a  consumption  of  2,500  kilo- 
grams of  coke.  To  every  ten  trays  of  litharge  ten  trays  of  slag  and  four 
baskets  (one  basket  equal  about  four  volumesof  a  tray)  of  coke  are  charged 
into  the  furnace  and  equally  distributed  throughout  the  shaft  The 
reduction  of  the  litharge  takes  place  very  rapidly,  and  the  lead  most  be 
tapped  off  very  often.  Seven  men  are  employed  at  the  furnace,  namely, 
one  smelter,  two  chargers,  one  slag-runner,  two  leadladlers,  and  one 
assistant.  The  operation  is  conducted  with  a  dark  charging-hole  and  a 
strong  i)ressure  of  blast. 

184.  Products:  a.  Lead,  which  is  delivered  over  to  the  Pattinson 
works  for  desilverization,  without  being  previously  refined. 

b.  Slag,  containing  up.  to  15  per  cent.  lead.  It  is  principally  o^d 
as  a  flux  in  the  ore-smelting  and  various  matte-smelting  operations 
when  the  furnaces  are  smelting  too  rapidly. 

185.  Manipulation  of  speiss. — ^Tbe  object  of  this  operation  is  tbe  par- 
tial desilverization  of  the  speiss  and  the  concentration  of  tbe  nickel  and 
cobalt.  Speiss  from  the  lead-matte  and  matte-concentration  operations, 
and  that  produced  by  the  preparatory  manipulation  of  the  blendic  ores 
for  the  lead-smelting,  are  treated  by  this  operation.  The  speiss  gener- 
ally adheres  to  the  bottom  of  copper  and  load  matte^  and  most  be 
separated  from  it,  after  which  it  is  crushed  and  then  roasted.  After 
the  roasting  the  speiss  is  principally  composed  of  sulphates  of  the 
metallic  oxides  and  nncombined  oxides.  The  roasted  speiss  is  smelted 
with  baryte,  copper-slags,  copper-ores,  lead-slags,  litharge,  and  lead- 
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scraps  poor  in  silver.  The  iron  is  slagged  off,  and  the  other  metallic 
oxides  and  metals  form  a  rich  matte,  while  the  cobalt  and  nickel  form  a 
speiss;  silver-lead  is  also  produced,  which  contains  most  of  the  silver 
in  the  charge.    The  amount  daily  smelted  is  composed  as  follows: 

Kiloj^rams. 

Roasted  Si)eiss 5, 000 

Baryte 750 

Lead-slag 100 

Quartz 300 

Litharge 5, 000 

Total 11, 150 

From  five  to  six  smeltings  are  necessary  to  desilverize  the  speiss. 

186.  Pro<lucts:  a.  Speiss,  with  0.25  per  cent.=7  oz.  6  dwt.  18.24  gr. 
silver,  17  i>er  cent,  copper,  2  per  cent,  cobalt,  20  per  cent,  nickel,  and  4 
\yeT  cent.  lead.  It  is  sold  at  Aberschlema.  Copper-matte,  which  goes  to 
the  matte-smelting  operations. 

b.  Silver-lead,  which  is  delivered  over  to  the  refining-works.  Poor 
slag,  which  goes  to  the  slag-damp. 

187.  Smelting  of  the  roasted  matte. — The  smelting  of  the  roasted  matte 
generally  takes  place  at  the  end  of  a  lead-ore- smelting  campaign,  or 
when  large  qnantities  of  lead-matte  have  accumulated.  This  operation 
has  for  its  object  the  diminishment  of  the  leail  and  silver  contents  of 
the  matte  and  the  concentration  of  its  copper.  The  matte  to  be 
treated  is  crushed  and  then  thoroughly  roasted  in  long  reverberatory 
roasting-furnaces,  or  broken  up  into  pieces  of  about  the  size  of  a 
walnut  and  roasted  in  kilns  or  roasting-stalls.  In  preparing  the  smelt- 
ing-charge  no  defiuite  proportion  is  adhered  to  between  the  ore  and  the 
products  to  be  smelted.  \As  clean  slags  are  produced  in  this  operation, 
they  are  employed  in  smelting  over  slags  that  receive  a  second  treat- 
ment; such  slags  are  produced  in  smeltiug  the  roasted  lead-ores,  and 
the  roasted  lead-matte  takes  the  place  of  the  pyritous  ores,  which  are 
charged  into  the  blastfurnaces  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  matte  in  the 
•<lag-smelting.  The  roasted  lead-matte  is  smelted  with  an  equal  amount 
ot  raw  lead-matte  and  an  addition  of  plumbiferous  products,  sweep- 
ings, and  residues  from  the  zinc  and  arsenic  works.  Such  a  smelting- 
charge  is  composed  of— 

Cwt. 

Raw  lead-matte 90 

lielining  dross 60 

Zinc  residues S 

Iron  residues 8 

liich  lead-slag 40 

Sach  a  charge,  of  course,  smelts  very  rapidly,  as  it  is  composed  of 
products  which  have  already  passed  through  smelting  operations. 
187.  The  following  are  the  products  of  this  manipulation  : 
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a.  Slag,  which  goes  to  the  slag  damp,  as  it  only  contains  from  0.0015 
to  0.002  per  cent.=  8  dwt.  16.66  gr.  to  11  dwt.  15.84  gr.  silver,  and  1  to  2 
per  cent.  lead. 

b.  Lead-matte,  which  is  crushed  and  roasted  in  furnaces  or  broken  op 
into  pieces  and  roasted  in  kilns,  or  stalls,  and  resmelted  for  the  pari>o$e 
of  the  further  concentration  of  the  copper,  after  which  it  is  called  cop- 
per-matte. 

c.  Silver-lead,  which,  after  undergoing  a  process  of  refining,  isdeliv 
ered  over  to  the  Pattinson  works  for  desilverization. 

189.  The  manipulations  in  this  operation  are  the  same  as  those  de- 
scribed under  the  head  of  "  lead-ore  smelting.''  This  operation  is  very 
effective  in  cleaning  the  furnaces  of  all  accretions  which  may  have  been 
formed  during  previous  operations,  and  thus  makes  the  work  of  clean- 
ing out  the  fi^rnaces  much  easier.  Especially  all  accretions  which  niuv 
have  formed  in  the  bottom  of  the  furnaces  are  effectuallv  remove:!.  For 
this  reason,  the  operation  is  always  carried  out  at  the  end  of  the  lead- 
ore-smelting  campaign,  or  when  a  furnace  has  become  partially  stopped 
up. 

190.   RESMELTING  of  the  lead  slags  IN  BLAST-FURNACES,— The  so 

called  Freiberg  slag-smelting  is  in  reality  a  combined  slag  and  matte 
smelting.  The  object  of  this  operation  is  the  concentration  of  the  small 
amounts  of  silver,  lead,  and  copper  contained  in  various  metallarpeaJ 
products  in  a  matte  resulting  from  the  smelting  of  poor  argentiferoas 
pyritous  ores,  after  a  previous  roasting.  The  operation  is  condncteiiin 
blast-furnaces 5  formerly,  however,  only  in  reverberatory  furnaces.  In- 
stead of  the  roasted  pyritous  ores,  roasted  lead-matte  is  now  principally 
made  use  of  in  fluxing.  The  operation  is  generally  conducted  in  tht 
Pilz  furnaces.  A  double  purpose  is  effected  by  the  operation  of  siac 
smelting,  namely,  the  extraction  of  lead  and  silver  from  the  slag  and 
the  concentration  of  the  matte. 

]91.  The  composition  of  the  smelting  charge  is  naturally  chan^ 
able.  It  is  customary  to  resmelt  the  lead-matte  resulting  from  the  ore- 
smelting  (containing  about  15  per  cent,  copper)  as  often  with  the  oi>era 
tion  of  slag  smelting  as  is  necessary  to  increase  its  amount  of  coi»i>erto 
within  23  per  cent. 

The  following  is  the  conpjsition  of  a  slag-smelting  charge: 

Muldener  Works, 

Slag  from  ore-smelting KH*.** 

Copper-slag  4.i» 

Haw  copper  matte i'* 

Lead-matte  roasted  in  kilns    ^'' 

Lead-matte  roasted  in  kilns  and  a  second  time  in  stalls. ^^ 

Lump  pyrites,  roasted  in  kilns. *'■** 

Speiss  from  the  dezinckificatiou  process ^-  *' 

Dezincking  residues ^-  ** 
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Limestone 

Fluor-spar . 

Kefiuiug  dross,  test,  ubstrich,  &c 


Kilograms. 
2.0 
2.0 
7.2 


Hahhrilckner  Works, 


Sing  from  ore-smelting 100. 0 

t'opper-slag 15. 0 


luiw  copper-matte. . . 
lioasted  lead-matte.. 

"Stockeln'' 

Argentiferous  copper 
Refining  dross,  &c  ,. 


1.8 
21.0 
4.0 
1.1 
5.8 


As  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  several  products  carrying  a  large  per- 
centage of  sulphur  help  to  compose  the  charge;  for  instance,  raw-matte 
ami  lead-matte.  The  reason  of  this  is  the  same  as  by  the  ore-smelting — 
it  is  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  the  zinc. 

192.  The  manipulation  of  the  furnaces  with  eight  tuyeres  is  the  same 
as  described  by  the  smelting  of  ore.  The  pressure  of  blast  is  also  the 
same.  About  50,000  kilograms  are  smelted  per  day.  One  kilogram  coke 
smelts  10  kilograms  of  charge,  less,  therefore,  than  by  the  ore-smelting. 
The  slag  produced  is  quite  basic.  The  author  is  unable  to  give  com- 
plete analyses,  but  the  following  will  show  the  principal  ingredients. 
Tbey  are  taken  from  the  work  of  Kast  &  Brauning : 


Slag  from  Maiden er  Works. 

Si02 29.7 

ZuO 8.5 

Pb  O  , . .   2.  5 

\g 0.0025 


Slag  from  Halsbrucketier  Works. 

SiOj 34.01 

ZnO 7.6 

PbO 1.0 

Ag 0.  0015 


103.  The  products  of  this  mauii)ulation  are  : 

a.  Slag,  which  goes  to  the  dump,  as  it  only  contains  0.0025  to  0.002 
per  cent.  =8  dwt.  17.66  gr.  to  11  dwt;  15.8-t  gr.  silver,  and  from  1  to  2 
per  cent.  lead.  Copper-lead-matte,  with  17  to  25  per  cent,  copper,  which 
is  again  smelted. 

6.  Silver-lead,  containing  from  0.6  per  cent,  to  0.7  per  cent.  =  174  oz. 
10  dwt.  to  204  oz.,  2  dwt.  silver,  which,  after  being  liquated  and  refined, 
goes  to  the  Pattinson  process. 

104.  Second  smelting  of  matte. — ^The  object  of  this  operation  is  the 
resmelting  of  the  lead-matte  which  has  been  roasted  in  kilns  or  stalls. 
Silver  ores  rich  in  copper  are  also  often  treated  in  this  operation,  aftir 
undergoing  a  previous  roasting,  when  deemed  necessary.  The  results 
aimed  at  by  this  manipulation  are  the  concentration  of  the  lead  sulphide, 
iron  protosulphide,  &c.,  contained  in  the  roasted  matt^e  and  ores,  with 
the  copper  sulphide,  into  a  product  called  copper-matte,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  reduce  the  lead  and  silver  and  slag  off  the  iron  to  within  a  cer- 
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tain  dejjree.  The  roasted  lead-matte  is  smelted  with  rich  slag  from  tlit* 
ore-smelting  and  with  slag  from  the  operations  of  litharge  and  lead-dross 
reduction.  This  produces  a  thick  flowing  slag.  Ciipellation  test  aixl 
copper  scraps  are  also  generally  added  to  the  charge.  This  operation 
efi'ects  the  further  concentration  of  the  copper  in  the  remaining  couee n 
trated  matte,  and  a  partial  extraction  of  its  lead  and  silver,  of  which 
it  contains  but  a  small  quantity.  Special  care  must  be  taken  in  roastii : 
the  copper-matte,  as  it  fuses  much  more  easily  even  than  the  lead-matt».'. 
It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  the  copper-matte  is  repeatedly  addnl 
to  the  matte-slagsmelting  until  the  matte  contains  about  23  perceu^ 
copper. 

195.  The  following  will  serre  to  show  the  composition  of  a  charge  fo' 
the  second  matte-smelting : 

Kilognn « 

Unroasted  tjopiier  lead-matte 1<^» 

Boasted  pyritous  silver-ores *»»> 

Copper  slimes,  made  into  balls  with  solution  oontMniag  copper- 
vitriol W 

Slag  from  copper-matte  concentration 44«' 

Slag  from  ore-smelting 3,3^ 

196.  The  production,  besides  silver-lead,  which  is  liquated,  refined,  aii«I 
then  desilverized  by  the  Pattinson  process,  are,  concentrated  matte,  otM. 
taining  0.15  per  cent.  =  43  oz.  13  dwt.  14.i0  grs.  silver,  13  per  oeut. 
lead,  and  30  to  42  per  cent,  copper.  The  slag  is  so  poor  that  it  under 
goes  no  further  treatment.  Speiss  is  very  often  produced  ;  also,  pluinl».. 
erons  black  copper,  carrying  arsenic,  lead,  and  antimony.  The  black 
copper  is  either  smelted  over  with  the  slag-litharge  reduction,  rav 
copper-matte,  raw  copper-ore,  and  silver-lead,  or  is  added  to  the  roatu 
smelting  charge. 

197.  The  following  will  serve  to  show  the  changes  which  the  matir 
undergoes  during  ils  three  operations  of  concentration  : 

1st.  The  matte  contains  0.25  per  cent.  =  72  oz.  17  dwt.  14.4  grs,  silvi  r. 
15  per  cent,  lead,  and  6  to  12  per  cent,  copper. 

2d.  The  matte  contains  0.23  per  cent.  =  69  oz.  0  dwt.  19.2  grs.  silvtrr. 
21  per  cent,  lead,  and  20  to  25  per  cent,  copper. 

3d.   The  matte   contains   0.17    per   cent.  =  49  oz.   10  dwt  4.S  ^i 
silver,  15  per  cent,  lead,  and  33  to  44  per  cent,  copper. 

An  analysis  of  the  3d,  or  concentrated,  copper-matte,  mailf  i-^ 
Clausthal,  of  matte  from  the  operation  of  May,  1870,  shows  the  follor 
ing  composition  : 

Per  era" 

Copper Sl^ 

Silver 0.::« 

Lead LV«' 

Iron 11^  * 

Sulphur *Sk- 
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198.  Roasting  of  the  concentrated  copper-matte. — ^Tlie  copper-matte,  con- 
taining on  an  average  40  per  cent,  of  metallic  copper,  is  finely  crashed/ 
and  so  roasted  in  long  reverberatory  furnaces  that  it  only  contaii^s  about^ 

0  per  cent,  of  snlphnr.  This  is  accarately  observed,  for  the  toasting  tnasi 
not  be  oondacted  too  far,  otherwise  there  wonld  be-a  ladk  of  Bulphuf  iti 
concentrating  the  matte  ih  reverberatory  farnac^s,  to  form  with*  the' 
copper  a  disnlphide;  and  also,  on  the  other  hand,  it  mnst  be  carried  fai* 
enoagh,  in  order  that  theprotosulphide  of  iron  be  cohvei'ted  into  d^6qtl1-< 
oxide  of  iron  as  coihpletely  as  possible,  so  that  it  mhj  be  slagged  olD 
For  the  last-mentioned  rea^n,  the  roasting  jis  carried  a  little 'tdo^  fAr,> 
thus  not  leaving  snfflcient  dnlphur  to  form  a  disalphide  with  all  the 
copper,  bat  during  the  following  concentration,  substances  containing' 
snlphur  are  added  in  sufficient  quantities  io  make  up  the  deficiency^ 
The  material  used  for  this  purpose  is  raw-copper-matte.  «  '  '     ^  < 

199.  As  the  concentrated  matte  fhses  very  e^ily,  on  aecodnt^of  its' 
high  percentage  of  copper,  it  cannot  well  be  roastedln  tilds  or  shafts 
famaces,  and,  consequently,  cannot  be  employed  tor  the  tntbnufecf  ut^*  of 
salphuric  add.  *  Formerly  it  was  roasted  in  niuffle-farnaces ;  bcA  af^presentf 
a  small  i^tM^yeratory  f arnace  with  vSouble  hearth  is  employed  ft>^  this' 
pnrpose:  'Any  sAaall  reverberatory 'fdrftace'  could,  however,  be  made  to 
fulfil!  the  s^me  i)nrpose. 

TUh  fiamwoe  iA  codtflbually  charged  every  three  hours  with  10  to  14 
c^.  of  ooncentri(ted' matte,  and  aboiit  80  to  110  cwt.  can  be  roasted  daily. 
The  temperature  is  always  kept  at  a  lower  degree  than  in  the  roasting 
of  ores  or  other  metallutgical  products.    The  consumption  of  fuel  per 

1  cwt.  of  copper-matte  amounts  to  ^  or  36  cwt.  of  bituminous  coal,  of^ 
poor  quality,  which  contains  from  20  to  25  per  ceift.'albh.        ,  '\  ^r,  t 

The  cost  of  roasting  100  cwt.  of  matte  in  1869  was  as  follows  :*• 

•%al6r.  ^  *}rr.'    Pfl 

Wages,  indnding  transportation l 1'  «^5^>*25*  !• 

FudA/J.V .• A...  t?  '•I    44   Wi«  9 

Repair  ef  fnrnfMSe  and1x>dls ».  t . . .  t . . .  { .^ . .-  •  »^  U*  *  19'."'  1 


ToWiH-'.l:'.. i.'iJ r.v.v.iiJJ^i'..aM  ^t  iffi  f>i     4 

The  cost  of  ctushitfg'  100  cwt.  of  the'matte'amouhtfed  to^Sf  thalen  '^  * 

oxide 

oxifle 

of  zinc,  o^ide  of 'nickel;  oxide  of  coba4t,  ^nd  s6me  ari^niaxes  aiid  *antl^ 

moniatW.    '     '  '  :     i  Ok  ,         ..:,..*..  I  m 

201.  Concehtration  o/ihe  candshtrated  fnhtte  in  reverberatory  furndies.'-^ 
The  Construction  o^  file'  reverberatory  ftirn Ace  is  ad  folhyws:'  Th6 
foundation  of  the'fuf  nace  is  ^itiier  composed  of  bric/ki^  or  broken  gneiss  • 
the  surrou^dibg  walls,  however,  of  bricks.  It  has  two  principal  parts, 
namely,  the  fire-box  drud  the  smelting  hearth.    The  former  consists  of  a 

'  —  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  >         ■      '  ■! '  ■  ■  ■    ■  ■  ...  _  — 

*  A  thaler =^  ailbergroschen  ;  one  8ilbergro8chen  =  12  pfennige,  A  thaler  =  71  cents  gold. 
6  K 
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wind-furnace  and  an  ash-pit,  separated  from  each  other  by  tbe  grate. 
The  smeltiug-hearth  is  separated  from  the  fire-place  by  the  fire-bridge; 
opposite  the  fire-bridge,  and  in  the  arch  over  the  hearth,  is  situated  the 
flue  opening,  connecting  with  a  chimney  by  means  of  an  inclined  flue. 
Iron  plates  form  the  lowest  part  of  the  hearth,  these  resting  upon  pillars 
below  the  floor  of  the  furnace-house.    These  pillars  are  generally  bailt 
of  well-burnt  brick.    On  top  of  the  iron  plates  there  is  a  layer  of  bricks, 
and  on  this  comes  the  smelting-hearth,  which  is  composed  of  five  parts 
of  finely-crushed  quartz  and  one  part  of  slag.    The  hearth  is  OTal  and 
concave,  and  has  a  slight  incline  toward  the  tap-hole.    It  is  spanned  by 
an  arch,  which  at  the  same  time  covers  the  fire-place.    In  the  center  of 
this  arch  is  a  charging-hole.    The  fire-bridge  is  composed  of  a  mixture 
of  unburnt  fire-clay  and  dust  of  fire-bricks,  (chamotte,)  and  rests  upou 
an  iron  plate.    Passing  through  it  is  an  air-canal,  which  serves  to  keep 
it  cool.    On  either  of  the  longer  sides  of  the  furnace  are  two  openings, 
(generally  kept  bricked  up,)  through  which  a  man  can  pass  into  the  fur- 
nace, in  order  to  make  repairs  when  necessary.    The  fire-place  is  fur- 
nished witb  a  charging-door ;  opposite  the  fire-bridge  is  a  working-door 
under  the  flue,  which  can  be  opened  and  closed  by  means  of  a  fire^^lay 
slab  attached  to  a  lever.    In  front  of  the  working-door  there  is  a  hori- 
zontal bar,  upon  which  the  heavy  furnace  implements  can  rest  when 
not  in  use.    The  tap-hole  is  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  fire-place  door. 
All  parts  of  the  furnace  which  come  in  contact  with  the  flames  are  con- 
structed of  fire-clay  bricks.    The  furnace  and  chimney  are  well  anchored. 
Behind  the  anchor-rods  are  cast-iron  plates.    The  flue  connects  with  a 
flue-shaft,  the  gases  passing  through  this  flue  into  condensation-cham- 
bers or  directly  into  the  chimney.    This  grate  is  4  feet  square,  and  has 
thirteen  wrought-iron  bars  4  feet  long  and  2  inches  square.    The  ash-pit 
is  5  feet  6  inches  high.    The  fire-door  is  16  inches  wide  on  the  outside  and 
4 inches  on  the  inside;  on  the  outside  18i,inches  high  and  14  inches  on 
the  inside.    It  iQ  lined  with  thin  iron  plates.    The  fire-bridge  is  4  feet 
long^  2  feet  6  inches  wide^  and  12  inches  high  above  the  hearth ;  above 
the  grate,  3  feet^  inches  high.    The  length  of  the  hearth,  from  the  fire- 
bridge up.  to  the  wall  pf  the .  working-door,  opppsitei  to  it,  is  13  feet; 
the  greatest  width  is  8  feet ;  at  the  fire-bridge  it  is  4  feet  wide,  and  under 
the  flue-opening  only  1  foot  2  inches.    Its  greatest  depth  near  the  tap- 
hole  is  16  inches.    The  flue-opening  in  the  arch  over  the  hearth  has  tbe 
§hap§  of  a  trapezium,  and  is  12  inches  wide,  2  feet  8  inches  long  at  the 
back,  ^nd  2  feet  4  inches  in  front.    The  height  of  the  flue  at  this  point 
is  1  foot  6  inches,  measured  at  right  angles  to  its  incline.    The  sectioD 
of  the  flue-canal  where  it  opens  into  the  chimney  measures  22  inches  in 
width  and  2  feet  6  inches  high.    The  chimney  is  60  feet  high,  and  con- 
sists of  an  outside  wall  and  lining,  and  is  2  feet  4  inches  wide,  inside 
measurement.    The  stone  supporting  pillars,  generally  ten  in  number, 
are  in  horizontal  section  12  inches  square,  and  are  2  feet  6  inches  high. 
The  iron  plates  composing  the  lower  part  of  the  hearth  are  2  inches 
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thick,  2  feet  wide,  and  vary  in  length  according  to  the  shape  of  the 
hearth.  The  air-Blit  in  the  fire-bridge  is  3  inches  wide. and  16  inches 
high.  The  tap-hole  has  a  diameter  of  8  inches  in  the  interior  of  the 
fninaee,  and  on  the  exterior  of  3  inches.  The  arch  over  the  hearth  is 
12  inches  thick ;  the  charging-hole  in  the  arch  measures  12  inches  square. 
The  layer  of  bricks  resting  on  the  hearth-plates  is  6  inches  thick,  and  the 
layer  above,  of  melted  quartz  and  slag,  is  12  inches  thick. 

202.  Melting  on  the  hearth. — ^The  proper  conduction  of  this  operation  is 
as  important  as  it  is  difficult.  The  material  used  is  a  mixture  of  five 
parts  of  finely-crushed,  burnt,  and  sieved  quartz  and  one  part  of  raw 
slag,  which  has  been  treated  similarly  to  the  quartz.  After  these  mate- 
rials have  been  carefully  mixed,  about  50  cwt.*  of  the  mixture  is 
charged  upon  the  hearth  of  the  furnace  and  evenly  spread  out.  It  is 
then  brought  to  a  red-heat  and  well  raked  until  all  moisture  has  been 
removed.  Then  begins  the  forming  of  the  hearth  with  the  '<  forming. 
ladle  ;'^  this  accomplished,  the  furnace  is  closed  on  all  sides,  and  all 
crevices  between  the  doors  and  walls  are  luted  with  fire-clay  ]  the  fur- 
nace is  then  fired  up  as  strongly  as  possible.  After  twelve  hours  of 
continual  firing,  during  which  time  the  hearth-material  has  became 
pasty,  and  appears  glazed  on  the  surface,  the  furnace  is  opened  and  the 
hearth  examined,  in  order  to  discover  if  any  cracks  have  formed  in  the 
layer.  If  such  is  the  case,  the  hearth-material  must  be  drawn  out  of 
the  furnace  and  the  operation  performed  over  again.  Twenty  more 
handred-weight  of  slag  are  now  melted  on  the  hearth,  in  order  to  give 
it  greater  durability,  and  after  it  has  been  drawn  out  through  the  work- 
ing-doors into  the  sand-beds,  the  actual  operation  of  matte-concentra- 
tion begins.  A  hearth  prepared  in  this  manner  will  generally  last  from 
one  and  a  quarter  to  one  and  a  half  years.  The  life  of  the  arch  over 
the  hearth  is  about  one  and  a  half  to  two  years.  The  slag-beds  in  front 
of  the  working-doors  are  composed  of  a  layer  of  moistened  sand  and 
eoal-ashes.  In  front  of  the  tap-hole  and  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
famace  are  a  number  of  cast-iron  pans  having  the  shapes  of  truncated 
pyramids.  The  matte  is  tapped  oft'  into  these  pans,  which  connect  with 
each  other  by  troughs. 

203.  We  will  now  proceed  with  the  matte-concentration  in  reverbera. 
tory  furnaces.  This  operation  has  for  its  object  the  production  of  a 
bisulphide  of  copper,  containing  at  least  70  per  cent,  of  metallic  coppery 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  separate  the  oxide  of  iron  and  the  other  metal- 
lic oxides,  by  slagging  them  oft*.  The  iron,  especially,  must  be  separated 
from  the  matte  to  within  at  least  0.2  per  cent.,  if  the  following  operation 
of  the  production  of  copper- vitriol  is  to  be  conducted  to  advantage.  The 
roasted  concentrated  copper-matte  is  smelted  in  reverberatory  furnaces 
with  baryte,  quartzose,  and  dry  silver-ores,  (Mrrerze^)  carrying  as  much 
baryte  as  gangue.  The  roasted  matte  is  principally  composed  of  metal- 
lic oxides,  and  contains  such  a  small  amount  of  sulphur  that  it  is  not 

^  I  centner,  or  cwt.  =  110  poands  English. 
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sufficient  to  convert  all  the  copper  into  a  disalphide.  The  lack  of  this 
element. is  sapplied  by  barjte,  (Ba  O,  SO3.)  This  is  reduced  to  sulphide 
of  barium,  which,  in  contact  with  oxide  of  copper,  ia  converted  into  sal. 
phide  of  copper  and  oxide  of  barium.  The  sulphide  of  copper  produces 
the  concentrated  copper-matte;  and  the  oxide  of  barium,  it  being  a 
strong  base,  combines  with  the  silicic  acid  and  is  thus  carried  off  by  the 
slag.  A  reaction  can  also  take  place  in  a  different  manner;  the  baryte, 
on  being  smelted,  together  with  silicic  acid,  would  part  with  its  snl- 
phuric.acid,  which,  on  coming  in  contact  with  oxide  of  copper,  wonM 
be  reduced  and  form  a  disalphide  with  that  metal.  The  silver  is  dis- 
solved in  the  matte  as  sulphide  of  silver. 

204.  The  operation  can*nev.er  be  so  accurately  conducted  so  that  slag 
and  concentrated  matte  only  will  result^  some  black  copi>er,  containiog 
Lead  and  matte,  poor  ia  coppdr  and  rich  in  iton  and  sulphar,  is  almost 
always  produced.  The  production  of  black  copper  could  be  avoided  if 
the  roasting  of  the. concentrated  matte  were  not  conducted  ao  far,  but  if 
this  were  done,  too  much  protosulpbide  of  iron  would  remain  in  the 
matte.  The  flaxes  used  in  the  smelting  are  quartz,  or  siliceous,  dry  sil- 
ver-ores and  baryte,  the  latter  also  supplying  any  lack  of  salphur  in  the 
charge.  If  metallic  copper  forms,  several  hundred-weights  of  roasted 
concentrated  matte  are  added  to  the  charge.  The  general  make-up  of 
the  charge  is  as  follows : 

Per  charge  per  100  owt.  of  concentrated  matk. 

Boasted  concentrated  matte 22  cwt. 

Bbw  copper-matte  ftom  the  same 

.operation 3  to  6  22  cwt.  14  to  27  cwl 

Blaek.  copper-matte    from    the 

.same  operation  i 5  cwt.  23  cvt. 

Bar^^*.^.. .>.  6to7  5  cwt.  25to30cwt 

UnvoMted :  siliceous,  dry  silver*  . 

orto.!..^.; 3to5  5cwt  14to23cirt. 


J      ,  v    « 


Sometimes,  daring  the  first  part  of  the  smelting  operation,  fluonte 
instead  of  baryte  is  added  in  order,  to  make  a  more  fumble  slag.  Ail 
material  composing  the  charge,  with  the  exception  of  the  black  oopp^n 
is  finely  ^crushed.  Bituminous  coal,  of  the  best  quality  possible,  is  em. 
ployedas  fuel. 

205.  Manipulation. — The  manipulations  are  as  follows:  As  soon  as  the 
charge  has  been  put  into  the  furnace,  it  is  spread  out  over  the  hearth,  a 
greater  amount  being  placed  near  the  fire-bridge  than  elsewhere.  Thi.^ 
serveato  protect  the  fire-bridge  from  the  great  heat,  and  a  part  of  the 
charge  melts  much  quicker.  After  this  Ixm  been  executed,  a  layer  of  k>am 
is  placed  before  the  working-door  and  tightly  pressed  down  with  th# 
shovel  upon  the  lower  side  of  the  door.  This  serves  as  a  dam  to  the  molten 
slag,  which  would  otherwise  flow  over  the  door,  especially  if  the  fnniare 
contained  several  charges.    The  working-door  is nowclosed  by  lowerin  .•• 
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the  fire-clay  slab,  before  mentioned,  and  all  crevices  are  stuffed  with 
moistened  sand.    The  grate  is  well  cleaned  out  and  the  fire-places  filled 
with  fuel  np  to  the  top  of  the  fire-bridge,  in  order  to  produce  as  high  a 
temperature  in  the  furnace  as  possible.    The  grate  is  cleaned  every  half 
hoar  by  poking  from  below  in  the  ash-pit.    It  is  cleaned  from  clinkers 
by  passing  an  iron  rod  through  the  fire-door,  but  in  such  a  manner  that 
as  little  heat  as  possible  may  be  lost.    From  two  and  a  half  to  three 
hoars  after  the  charge  has  been  spread  over  the  hearth,  it  is  in  a  molten 
state,  when  the  furnace  works  well,  and  the  charge  must  then  be  workied 
throagh  with  an  iron  rabble,  in  order  to  avoid  the  formation  of  accretions 
oa  the  bottom  of  the  hearth.    The  doors  are  now  again  closed  and  the 
ire  urged  to  its  utmost.    The  condition  of  the  hearth  is  the  only  means 
which  the  smelter  has  to  judge  of  the  progress  of  the  smelting,  and  this 
he  must  inform  himself  of  when  working  through  the  charge  with  the 
rabble.    For  instance,  if  in  passing  the  rabble  over  the  surface  of  the 
liearth  it  feels  as  if  it  were  sliding  over  a  sandy  surface,  the  hearth  is  in 
proper  condition  and  the  charge  is  completely  melted.    On  the  oUiBp 
hand,  if  the  hearth  should  feel  greasy  or  smooth,  the  heat  must  bo  in- 
creased.   From  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  hour  after  the  charge  has 
been  rabbled,  the  slag  is  drawn  out  over  the  working-door  by  means 
of  a  short  alag-hoe,  and  runs  on  the  slag-bed,  on  the  floor  of  the  smelt- 
ing-house.    The  slag  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  is  then  drawn  out  with 
books,  placed  upon  a:  slag-car  and  transported  to  the  dag-heap.    The 
8lag-bed  has  been  destroyed,  by  the  slag  flowing  on  to  it,  and  therefore 
bas  to  be  made  over  again^    After  the  slag  has  been  withdrawn  ftom 
the  furnace  a  new  charge  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  hearth,  a  new  elag- 
dam  is  made  upon  the  working-door,  and  the  smelting  is  couducted^ift 
the  same  manner  as  before.    After  the  second  charge  has  becoQie 
smelted  and  the  slag  removed,  a  third  charge  is  added,  and  when  the 
hearth  has  become  filled  with  matte,  the  furnace  is  tapped  and  the  matte 
flows  out  into  the  iron  basins  under  the  tap-hole.    A  charge  weiighs 
from  ^  to  36  cwt.    In  twenty-four  hours  from  four  to  six  charges  ^re 
smelted,  and  two  to  three  tappings  generally  take  place.    The  matte  on 
becoming  cool  is  pried  out  of  the  basins,  placed  on  small  carts  and  car- 
ried away.    The  matte  is  not  granulated  when  tapped  off,  as  the 
granules  would  not  be  small  enough  for  its  further  manipulation.    Before 
the  matte  is  delivered  over  to  the  copper- vitriol  works,  its  percentage 
of  iron  is  determined,  and  if  it  amounts  to  more  than  0.2  per  cent,  it 
must  pass  once  more  through  the  operation  of  concentration.    After 
every  tapping  the  interior  of  the  furnace  is  patched  with  a  moistened 
mixture  of  two  parts  of  finely  crushed  quartz  and  one  part  of  fire-clay. 
This  is  made  up  into  balls,  placed  upon  the  under  side  of  a  long  ladle  and 
stamx>ed  by  meads  of  the  same  about  the  fire-bridgesmd  round  the  sides 
of  the  hearth.    In  order  to  be  able  to  see  the  parts  which,  ueed:  r9{>air< 
ing  most,  a  new  charge  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  hearth,  and  as  this 
lowers  the  temperature  considerably,  the  light  is  not  quite  so  blinding. 
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206.  Three  men  work  at  each  farnace,  viz,  one  smelter  and  two  assist- 
ants ;  they  make  twelve-hour  shifts.  The  smelter  is  paid  18  to25  silber- 
groschen,  and  the  two  assistants  receive  15  to  17  silbergroschen  per  shift. 
The  consumption  of  fuel  per  twenty-four  hours  amounts  to  7,600  poaQd6= 
3,800  kilograms  of  common  coal,  and  a  like  amount  of  coal  of  a  poorer 
quality. 

207.  The  products  of  this  operation  are : 

a.  Plumbiferous  black  copper,  assaying  from  0.50  to  0.60  per  cent.  = 
145  oz.  16  dwt.  to  174  oz.  19  dwt.  16  gr.  silver,  20  to  25  per  cent  lead, 
and  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  copper.  Part  of  it  goes  to  the  ore-smelting, 
and  another  part  goes  through  the  same  concentration  operation  again. 

6.  Concentrated  copper-matte,  assaying  from  0.29  to  0.40  per  cent.  = 
84  oz.  10  dwt.  19.2  gr.  to  116  oz.  12  dwt.  silver,  3  to  7  per  cent  lead, 
and  70  to  73  per  cent,  copper.  It  also  contains  at  the  highest  0.3  per 
cent,  iron,  otherwise  the  matte  would  not  be  fit  for  treatment  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  as  the  copper- vitriol  produced  must  be  free  from  this  im- 
purity. 

c.  Slag,  carrying  0.005  per  cent.  =  1  oz.  9  dwt.  3.84  gr.  silver,  9  per 
cent,  lead,  and  6  per  cent,  copper.  When  it  is  richer  in  metals  than 
here  given  it  passes  through  the  same  operation  again,  but  it  geDerally 
goes  to  the  ore-smelting,  where  it  gives  a  flux  of  the  desired  quality,  it 
is  quite  fusible,  blackish-brown  in  color,  and  has  a  high  specific  gravitr. 
in  consequence  of  its  high  percentage  of  bary te ;  but  notwithstanding 
this  fact  it  separates  well  from  the  matte. 

208.  Manufacture  of  copper-vitriol. — The  copper-vitriol  is  manafiur- 
tured  at  the  Halsbriicken  Works,  and  for  this  purpose  the  concentrated 
roasted  copper-matte  is  sent  there  from  the  Muldener  Works.  The  {mn- 
cipal  product  of  the  copper-matte  concentration  in  reverberatory  fur- 
naces is  the  concentrated  copper-matte,  and  it  is  from  this  product  that 
the  copper-vitriol  is  manufactured.  Its  principal  ingredient  is  disnl- 
phide  of  copper,  but  it  is  also  generally  impregnated  with  metallic 
copper,  which,  by  stamping,  is  flattened  and  separated  from  the  matte 
by  the  following  operation  of  sieving. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  concentrated  matte  is  at  the  presect 
time  about  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

Copper 69.00  to  71.<*' 

Lead 3.00  to  T.m^ 

Silver 0.30  to  0.40 

Iron 0.20  to- — 

Cobalt  and  nickel 0.30  to  — 

Arsenic  and  antimony 0.50  to  l.W> 

Sulphur 14.00  to  19.11^ 

209.  Before  the  concentrated  matte  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  it 
undergoes  an  operation  of  crushing  and  roasting,  in  order  to  convert  tbt 
disulphide  of  copper  and  sulphide  of  silver  into  oxide  of  copper  anJ 
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metallic  silver.  It  is  crashed  under  stamps  and  then  thrown  on  to  a 
sieve,  which  has  five  meshes  per  sqaare  centimeter.  The  roasting  is* 
condacted  in  Freiberg  muffle  roasting-fumaces  with  double  hearth.  The 
muffle,  however,  is  not  made  use  of,  the  matte  being  charged  only  on  the 
hearth. 

An  arrangement  has  lately  been  adopted  by  which  the  entrance  of 
the  hot  gases  from  the  lower  hearth  into  the  upper  may  be  regulated 
by  means  of  a  damper,  but  are,  under  the  present  circumstances,  con- 
dacted directly  away.  The  concentrated  matte  agglomerates  very 
easily,  and  must  at  first  be  roasted  with  the  greatest  care,  at  a  very  low 
temperature,  and  accompanied  by  continual  workings  of  the  charge. 
The  temperature  must  not  be  raised  until  a  greater  i^art  of  the  sulphur 
has  escaped. 

In  consequence  of  the  above  reasons,  only  one  charge  can  be  roasted 
at  a  time.  An  average  charge  is  about  500  kilograms,  and  it  should 
not  lie  on  the  hearth  more  than  5  centimeters  thiols. 

The  roasting  lasts  sixteen  hours.  During  the  first  six  hours  the  fur- 
nace is  kept  quite  dark;  during  the  next  four  hours  a  moderate  temper- 
ature is  employed ;  and  in  the  following  thre'e  hours  it  is  gradually 
increased  to  a  white  heat,  the  charge  remaining  under  its  influence  for 
three  hours  longer,  and  constantly  stirred. 

If  the  stirring  of  the  charge  should  be  discontinued,  protoxide  of  cop- 
per would  be  formed  in  large  qiiantities,  which,  on  being  treated  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  would  be  decomposed  and  converted  intx)  peroxide 
and  metallic  copper,  and  this  would  cause  the  extraction-residues  to 
contain  large  amounts  of  copper. 

The  roasted  matte  should  therefore  appear  bluish-black  from  perox- 
ide, and  not  red,  as  this  latter  color  shows  the  presence  of  the  protoxide 
of  copper.  It  always  contains  from  0.5  to  1.5  per  cent,  sulphur,  and  on 
an  average  1  per  cent.,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  small  agglom- 
erated lumps  during  the  first  part  of  the  roasting  operation.  This  can- 
not be  well  avoided.  The  lead  contained  in  the  matte  also  helps  to  re- 
tain a  portion  of  the  sulphur,  as  the  sulphate  of  lead  formed  is  not 
decomposed  in  the  highest  of  tempef*atures. 

210.  Two  workmen  are  necessary  to  each  furnace ;  they  make  ten- 
hour  shifts,  and  are  paid  from  15  to  18  silbergroschen.  Only  from  13  to 
14:  hundredweight  of  matte  can  be  roasted  in  twenty -four  hours  in  one 
furnace.  The  consumption  of  fuel  per  5,000  kilograms  of  charge 
amounts  to  from  5,500  to  6,000  kilograms  of  bituminous  coal  of  the  best 
quality  possible. 

211.  After  having  passed  through  the  operation  of  roasting,  the 
charge  is  sifted ;  the  remaining  lumps,  consisting  of  agglomerated  sul- 
phide of  copper  and  lead,  are  again  crushed  and  roasted ;  that  which 
passes  through  the  sieve,  however,  is  ground  still  finer,  until  it  is  almost 
of  the  consistency  of  powder.  It  principally  consists  of  the  following 
substances:  peroxide  of  copper,  small  amounts  of  sulphate  of  peroxide 
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of  copper,  protoxide  of  copper,  metallic  silver,  also  gold  and  salphate  of 
lead;  besides  these,  it  contains  small  amoantsof  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of 
cobalt,  oxide  of.  nickel,  basic  arseniate,  and  antimoniate  salts,  among 
which  there  is  perhaps  a  small  amount  of  arseniate  of  silver. 

212.  Treatment  of  the  romted  copper-matte  with  sulphuric  add, — If  the 
roasted  matte  be  treated  with  dilate  snlphuric  acid  for  some  time, 
and  boiled,  the  peroxide  of  copper  and  the  other  metallic  oxides  will 
dissolve,  while  metallic  silver  gold,  and  salphate  of  lead  rem^ 
undissolved.  The  presence  of  protoxide  of  copper  causes  the  precipi- 
t^tjion  of  the  metallic  copper,  and  although  it  precipitates  any  metallic 
silver  which  may  have  been  dissolved,  still  it  is  not  desirable  that 
it  .should  be  present  in  large  quantities,  as  it  remains  undissolved.  Pe- 
roxide of  iron,  oxide  of  nickel,  and  oxide  of  cobalt  are  only  dissolved 
in  small  quantities,  and  very  slowly,  while  the  solution  is  cold,  but  when 
the  solution  is  boiled,  they  are  completely  dissolved,  and  enter  into  the 
vitriol  solution.  In  the  presence  of  metallic  copper  and  the  protoxide, 
the  oxides  are  converted  into  protoxide  salts.  The  arseniate  and  aati- 
moniate  salts,  especially  the  basic  arseniate  and  antimoniate  of  silver, 
are  only  slowly  decomposed  in  cold  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  on  heatiog 
they  are  rapidly  decomposed,  whereby  sulphate  salts  and  ancombioed 
arsenic  acid  and  hydrated  antimonic  acid  are  formed,  the  latter  of  which 
partially  remains  undissolved,  while  all  the  other  substances  remaia  in 
solution.  The  silver  dissolved  in  this  manner  is,  however,  immediately 
precipitated  when  metallic  copper  or  its  peroxide  is  present. 

213.  It  will  be  perceived  from  the  foregoing,  that  there  remains  an 
undissolved  residue,  when  the  roasted  concentrated  copper-matte  i$ 
treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  consists  of  metallic  silver,  gol<l 
copper,  sulphate  of  lead,  and  hydrated  antimonic  acid ;  the  solation,  on 
the  other  hand,  contains  thp  sulphate  salts  of  peroxide  of  copper,  nickel, 
cobalt,  and  iron  pei^oxide ;  also  a  small  amount  of  arsenic  add  and  anu 
monic  acid.  Copper- vitriol  is  produced  from  the  solution  by  crystallixa* 
tion,  whereby  the  other  sulphate  salts  remain  in  the  mother-liquid. 

214.  The  fine  powdered  state  which  the  matte  is  in,  and  necessary 
to  the  operation  of  dissolving,  offers  difficulty  to  the  practical  working 
of  the  process,  as  thick  crusts  are  easily  formed,  which  are  impregnate 
with  sulphate  of  copper.  At  present  this  disadvantage  is  overcome  bj 
passiqg  steam  through  the  solution  during  the  process  of  dissolviof. 
High  cylindrical  vessels  of  solid  antimonial  lead  have  beeo  employed 
for  several  years  in  dissolving  the  matte.  They  have  a  capacity  of  L2^ 
cubic  meters;  just  above  the  bottom  there  is  a  short  pipe,  used  for  lettiog 
off  the  silver  slimes.  There  are  eight  of  these  dissolving- vessels :  foar 
pf  them  are  employed  for  dissolving  the  roasted  matte  and  the  other 
four  for  the  redissolving  of  the  raw  vitriol.  They  weigh  from  L^jO  to 
1,500  kilograms,  and  cost  from  200  to  240  thaler ;  they  last,  however, 
for  a  very  long  time.  Above  the  dissolving-vessels  there  are  reservoirs 
for  sulphuric  acid,  water,  and  raw  solution ;  the  liquids  are  forced  op 
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into  these  reservoirs  by  means  of  compressed  air.  The  dissolving- ves- 
sels are  filled  0.36  meter  high  with  raw  chamber-acid  of  49^  to  50^  B.;  it 
is  then  broaght  to  the  boiling-point  by  passing  superheated  steam 
tliroagh  it  for  one  and  one-half  hoars,  it  being  at  the  same  time  thereby 
dilated.  The  steam  is  heated  by  means  of  a  system  of  bent  pipes,  which 
pass  over  a  ftre-place.  Three  hundred  weight  of  roasted  matte  are  then 
gradually  charged  into  the  vessels,  and  the  liquid  continually  stirred. 
Steam  is  still  passed  through,  in  order  to  raise  the  acid  up  to  its  boiling- 
point.  The  steam-pipe  passes  in  at  the  top  and  down  to  within  0.07  meter 
of  the  bottom,  so  that  the  residues  may  be  continually  kept  in  motion  by 
means  of  the  steam.  The  length  of  this  period  is  about  one  and  one- 
half  hours;  mother-liquid  is  then  added  until  the  vessel  is  about  full, 
and  the  whole  solution  is  again  raised  to  its  boiling-point  by  st^am. 

215.  The  solution,  now  diluted  to  32<^  B.,  is  allowed  to  stand  for 
two  hoars,  and  is  then  drawn  off  into  a  settling-tank  by  means  of  a 
siphon.  After  remaining  in  the  settling-tank  for  an  hour,  it  is  drawn  off 
into  a  crystallizing-tank.  The  whole  operation  of  dissolving  lasts  five 
boars ;  1,650  kilograms  of  matte  are  dissolved  in  four  vessels  within 
twenty -four  hours.  It  takes  nine  days  to  crystallize  the  vitriol.  The 
first  fourth  of  the  copper-vitriol  crystals  are  ready  for  market  as  raw 
vitriol,  the  other  three-fourths  are  dissolved  again  in  hot  water  and  re- 
erystallized.  The  crystals  are  dissolved  in  a  half-cylindrical-shaped 
vessel  of  lead,  perforated  on  all  sides;  this  is  hung  within  another  ves- 
sel, of  antimonial  lead,  by  means  of  three  hooks.  The  larger  vessel  is 
filled  with  water.  The  lead-sieve  is  made  half  cylindrical,  in  order  that 
the  steam-pipe  can  pass  into  the  water.  The  good  vitriol  solution  is 
filtered  through  copper  granules  before  being  discharged  into  the  crys- 
tallizing'tank,  in  order  to  separate  any  silver  or  slimes  that  may  have 
been. contained  therein.  The  copper  used  for  this  purpose  is  argentifer- 
ous, finely  granulated.  The  copper-granules  are  placed  in  a  half-cylin- 
drieal-shaped  vessel  of  antimonial-lead,  which  has  a  double  bottom,  the 
upper  one  being  perforated,  and  covered  with  linen,  to  avoid  the  falling 
through  of  the  granules.  This  manipulation  of  filtering  also  serves  to 
make  the  solution  almost  neutral,  whereby  beautiful  large  crystals  can 
be  obtained  from  it. 

Sheet-copper  is  also  hung  in  the  crystallizing  tank  for  the  purpose  x>f 
keeping  the  solution  neutral  during  the  operation  of  crystallization. 
When  a  deposit  of  metallic  copper  forms  on  the  sheet-lead  lining  of  the 
tank,  or  even  on  the  crystals,  it  is  an  indication  that  the  solution  is 
about  neutral.  A  deposit  of  slimes  on  the  bottom  of  the  tank  is  not 
considered  of  disadvantage,  though  small  crystals  of  vitriol  form  there,  but 
they  are  again  dissolved  with  the  raw  solution.  It  takes  nine  days  to  crys- 
tallize the  purified  solution.  When  the  operation  is  finished,  the  crys- 
tals are  broken  from  the  lead-strips  and  washed  with  cold  water  in  order 
to  give  them  a  better  appearance  and  to  remove  the  pulverized  vitriol, 
made  by  knoclking  the  crystals  from  off  the  lead-strips.    The  crystals 
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are  dried  upon  wooden  tables  in  a  special  drying-chamber  and  are 
then  ready  for  market. 

216.  The  annnal  production  of  copper- vitriol  amonnts  to  aboat  1,050,000 
kilograms.  (1,050  tons  of  1,000  kilograms.)  It  is  manofactored  from 
400,000  kilograms  of  concentrated  copper-matte  with  the  employmeDt 
of  eight  dissolving- vessels  and  one  hundred  and  four  crystallizing-tanks. 
To  this  amount  should  be  added  about  50,000  kilograms  more  of  cop- 
per-vitriol produced  in  the  gold-separating  establishment 

217.  The  mother-liquid  is  used  again  for  dissolving  the  raw  crystals: 
it  is  then  concentrated  and  crystallized.  The  crystals  hereby  prodaced 
contain  0.035  per  cent,  iron,  and  are  again  dissolved,  and  then  go 
through  a  second  operation  of  crystallization  with  the  main  solution: 
the  mother-liquid,  which  is  rich  in  iron  and  contains  1  kilogram  of  cop- 
per to  the  0.024  cubic  meter,  is  removed  and  is  used  in  making  roasting- 
balls  out  of  ore-slimes.  The  argentiferous  residues  remaining  oo  the 
bottom  of  the  dissolving- vessels  after  the  treatment  of  the  matte  with 
sulphuric  acid,  are  removed  into  large  pointed  boxes  lined  with  sheet- 
lead  ;  there  they  are  boiled  with  steam  ;  sulphuric  acid  is  added  when 
deemed  necessary,  and  they  are  then  allowed  to  settle.  There  are  two 
of  these  pointed  boxes,  each  connecting  with  a  trough  on  the  side  by 
means  of  rubber-hose,  which  are  furnished  with  Mohr's  spring-clamps 
The  trough  has  twelve  openings  in  the  bottom,  under  each  of  which 
there  is  a  small  pointed  box.  These  latter  are  perforated  on  all  sides, 
and  on  the  inside  have  a  filter  of  ticking,  which  is  fastened  above  to  a 
lead  frame.  After  the  wash-water  in  the  large  pointed  boxes  has 
become  clear,  it  is  gradually  allowed  to  flow  out  through  the  three 
pipes  in  the  side,  and  is  used  in  the  next  following  operation  of  dissolv- 
ing. The  argentiferous  slime  is  allowed  to  flow  off  into  the  troagb 
and  from  here  it  flows  on  to  the  filters  in  the  small  pointed  boxes.  It 
is  scraped  from  the  filters  and  dried  upon  an  iron  hearth.  It  amoants 
to  about  17  per  cent,  of  the  original  amount  of  matte.  In  1869  it  con- 
tained on  an  average,  besides  other  ingredients,  the  following:  1.94  per 
cent.  =  565  oz.  1  dwt.  4.8  gr.  silver,  41  per  cent,  lead,  and  11  per  cent, 
copper.  Lately,  however,  the  copper  contents  have  decreased  to  5  per 
cent. 

^ince  the  solution  from  crystallization  has  been  filtered  through  cop- 
per granules,  stronger  acid  can  be  used  for  dissolving,  without  fear  of 
making  the  vitriol  rich  in  silver;  and  the  amount  of  copper  contained  in 
the  argentiferous  slimes  is  also  decreased. 

The  argentiferous  slimes,  after  having  been  dried,  are  delivered  over 
to  the  operation  of  ore-smelting  for  further  treatment,  where  it  is  added 
in  small  quantities  to  the  ore-charge. 

The  workmen  are  paid  according  to  the  amount  produced,  and  receive 
5.7  silbergroschen  per  50  kilograms  of  raw  vitriol,  and  IJ  silbergroachen 
per  50  kilograms  of  purified  vitrei  produced. 

218.  The  results  of  the  manufacture  of  copper-vitriol  at  the  HalsbrUck- 
ner  Works,  in  1869,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  figures: 
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Total.  Per  cwt.  of  mattei 

Concentrated  copper-matte  dissolved . .  7,943  cwt.  30  lbs.  ^ 

Other  material  dissolved 21  cwt.  38  lbs. )  ^^  ^^^* 

Sheet-copperfor  neutralizing  dissolved.       17  cwt.  84  lbs.    0.22 

Results. 

Total.         Per  awt.  of  matte. 

Copper-vitriol,  impnre,  (exclusive  of  970 
cwt.  from  the  operation  of  gold  separa- 
tion)  19,881  cwt.  11  lbs.  I  ^^^'^^^^*^' 

Copper  vitriol,  purified 140  cwt.  16  lbs.  j 

Extraction  residues,  (argent,  slimes) 1,306  cwt.  96  lbs.      16.41  cwt. 

Solution,  (as  increase  to  the  intermediate  »  3,009  cwt.  50  lbs., )  go    ^  - 
products  with  3  lbs.  copper  per  cub.  ft.)  J  (or  5,420  cub.  ft.) ) 

Mother-liquid  with  2  lbs.  copper  per  cub. )  7,862  cwt.  25  lbs.,  >  ^g^     .    ^ 
ft,  (used   for  making  roasting-balls)  •  (or  14,295 cub.  ft.)  ) 

Material  consumed. 

Raw  chamber  acid 15,668  cwt.  97  lbs. 

Or,  reduced  to  66°  sulphuric  acid 10,028  cwt.  12  lbs.  196.7  cwt. 

Cwt.        Cwt. 

Bituminous  coal  for  roasting  matte 9, 286    125. 9 

Bituminous  coal  for  heating  the  steam-boiler 9, 912    116. 6 

Bituminous  coal  for  evaporating  the  solution 8, 058 

Bituminous  coal  for  drying  the  copper- vitriol 1, 566 

Bituminous  coal  for  drying  the  argentiferous  residues  . .      505 


Total 2,041    251.15 

Froduction^ 

Number  of  working-days  at  the  roasting-furnace -  632 

Number  of  working-days  at  the  operation  of  dissolving,  &c 300 

In  twenty-four  hours  were — 

Cwt. 

Concentrated  matte,  roasted 12. 6 

Concentrated  matte,  dissolved,  &c 26. 6 

Copper- vitriol  produced 70. 0 

219.  Estimate  of  the  amount  of  metal  extracted  from  matte  in  1869. 

A. — Treated, 
In  3,321  cwt  70  lbs.  copper-matte  from  the  Muldener  Works,  as — 

Gold.         Silver.  Lead.  Copper. 

Cwt.   lbs.    P.  cAg.  P.  c.Pb.   P.  c.  Cn.         Lbs.  Lbs.        Cwt.  lbs.      Cwt.  lbs. 

1,110   h  0.32  3  74 

880  90  ^  0. 34  2  74 

676  90  A  0. 41  6  69   }►       1, 203. 45  121  36  2, 408  32 

295  50  ti  0. 43  4  73 

360  40  £i  0. 40  5  70 
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.  In  4,619  cwt.  60  lbs.  matte  from  the  Halsbruckner  Works,  as- 
Gold.         Silver.         Lead.  Copper. 
Cwt.   lbs.    P. c.Ag.   P. c.Pb.   P.O. Co.*    •  Lbs.   '         Lbs.         Cwt,  lbs,      Cwt.  lU. 

2,583  40  a    0.29        7          69      »  1,339.68    323  37    3,2fi8  97 
2, 036  20  ^    0. 29        7          73      »  '  ' 
In  21  cwt.  38  lbs.  other  material      0. 258           8. 25  18   8 
In  17  cwt.  84  lbs.  copper  for  neu- 
tralizing    .                       0.73  11  U 

In  5,373  cw^;.  solution  from  gold- 
separation •- 248  91 

Total 0.258    2,552.11    444  73    5,962  1:! 

IR.—Prodttction. 

A,  as  salable  material,  produced — 

Gold.  Silver.  Lead.  Copper. 

...        Lbs..  Lbs.        Cwt.  lbs.      Cwt.  \\a 

.20, 991  cwt.  26  lbs.  copper- vitriol 
^  25.4  percent. Cu 5, 331  77 

B,  as  intermediate  products — 

1,306  cwt.  96  lbs.  extraction  resi- 
due, di  1.94  per  cent.  Ag.,  41 
percent. Pb.,  11  percent. Cu..      0.250    2,535.50    535  83       143  7'J 

7,862  cwt.  25  lbs.  mother-liquid 

.    for    mp,king    roasting-balls  = 

14,295  cu.  ft.  ^2  lbs.  Cu ..... .  285  9^» 

C,  as  half-finished  products, 
(after  deduction  of  that  taken 
from  former  year :) 

3,009  cwt.  5  lbs.  solution  =  5,420 
cu.  ft.  i  3  lbs.  Cu 162(>» 

i 

Total  production .'.......'      0. 250    2, 535. 50    535  83    5, 924  o 

Gold.  SUver.         Lead.       Copper. 

Per  cent.      Per  cent.    Per  cent.    Per  eta: 

Amount  extracted  in  per  cent. 

of  metal  contained  in  material  96. 90  99. 35  120. 48  99. »' 
Qontained  in  the  waste  moth^- 

liquid ^'^'^ 

Percentage  of  loss 3.10       0.65                        0.64 

Sulphur  extracts 20.48* 

•  The  snrplas  of  lead  extracted  can  be  accoanted  for  by  the  imperfect  d«t«rmiiuti«»:i 
of  the  lead  in  the  matte.  The  lead  lining  of  the  tanks  is  also  affected  bjr  the  acid : 
sulphate  of  lead  is  formed,  which  settles  to  the  bottom. 
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The  following  are  the  costs  of  treating  100  cwt  of  concentrated  matte 

for  the  year  1869 : 

A. — Crushing  and  roasting. 

Thlr.       Sgr.        Pf. 

Wages  for  stamping  and  grinding  the  concentrated 

matte .• - 3  10 

Expenses  in  keeping  stamps  and  mill  in  repair 1  17  5 

Wages  for  roasting 21  9 

Bitaminoas  coal 21  5  8 

Repair  of  roasting-fntnace  and  tools 14  16  10 

Total..... 61        20  8 

B. — Dissolving^  ibo. 

Thlr.       Sgr.        Pf. 

Wag^s • 46  16  3 

Bituminous  coal  for  heating  steam-boiler,  evaporating 

the  solations,  di^jing  the  vitriol  and  residues,  &c. . .     32  13  10 

Sulphuric  acid 1 Il6  24  2 

Bepair  of  furnaces,  apparatus,  and  tools 52  2  2 

247        26  5 

Grand  total,  (exclusive  of  general  costs) 309        17         1 

220.  Separation  of  gold  from  silver. — ^This  operation  consists  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  refined  and  granulated  silver  from  the  silver-refining  furnace 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (66^  B.,)  whereby  the  silver  is  dissolved 
as  sulphate  of  silver,  accompanied  by  the  disengagement  of  sulphurous 
acid,  and  the  gold  remains  undissolved  in  the  iform  of  a  fine  powder.  The 
manipulation  is  conducted  in  a  cast^irou  kettle,  which  stands  ov^  a  fire- 
placet  The  kettie  is  about  40  inches  in  diameter  and  50  inches  deep,  and  is 
covered  with  a  hood  during  the  operation  of  dissolving ;  a  pipe  connects 
with  the  hood  through  which  the  sulphurous-acid  vapors  pass  off  into  a 
small  condensingchamber  of  sheet'lead  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  any 
of  the  silver  solution  which  may  be  carried  over  by  the  gas.  There  is  also 
an  opening  in  this  hood,  through  which  the  silver  adhering  to  the  bot. 
torn  and  sides  of  the  kettle  during  the  operation,  can  be  removed  by 
stirring  the  solution.  About  400  kilograms  of  granulate  siivet  are 
treated  at  a  time,  whereby  800  kilograms  of  sulphuric  acid  are  neces- 
sary. At  first  only  350  kilograms  of  sulphuric  acid  are  added,  and  the 
remainder  during  the  oontitiuatidu  of  the  manipulation.  There  is  an 
energetic  evolution  of  sulphuin^QS  acid  during  the  first  period  of  the 
operation ;  the  fire,  therefore,  must  be  carefully  regulated. 

221.  After  the  silver  is  completely  dissolved,  the  solution  is  allowed 
to  stand  for  ten  hoars  in  order  to  cool  it  off  and  clarify  the  liquid,  the 
metallic  gold  settling  to  the  bottom.  The  solution  is  then  dipped  out 
with  copper  ladles  into  copper  vessels  and  carried  to  a  tank,  lined  with 
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8heet-lead,  into  which  it  is  emptied.  There  is  safficieut  water  iu  this 
tank  to  reduce  the  solution  to  20°  B.  The  whole  is  now  stirred  with 
wooden  paddles  and  heated  by  passing  steam  through  it ;  the  silver  is 
then  precipitated,  as  metallic  silver,  by  placing  sheet-copper  in  the  soln- 
tion.  If,  after  testing  the  solution  with  salt,  it  has  been  proved  to  con- 
tain no  silver,  it  is  allowed  to  stand  for  ten  hours,  so  that  the  solution 
may  become  clear.  The  copper- vitriol  solution  is  then  removed  into  a 
second  settling-tank  by  means  of  a  lead  siphon ;  from  here  it  goes  to 
another  tank,  from  which  it  is  forced  up  into  the  evaporating-pans  of 
the  copper- vitriol  establishment.  The  cement  silver  is  sieved  in  a  coi>- 
per  sieve,  to  free  it  from  small  pieces  of  undissolved  metallic  copper, 
and  is  then  well  washed  with  hot  water  in  a  wooden  vessel  that  has  a 
perforated  bottom,  until  the  wash-water  gives  no  precipitate  with 
chloride  of  barium.  The  wash-water  contains  copper  and  is  again  ased 
precipitating  the  silver.  The  cement  silver,  after  having  been  well 
washed,  is  pressed  into  cakes  under  a  hydraulic  press ;  it  is  then  heated 
in  iron  retorts  and  melted  in  graphite  crucibles  in  quantities  of  200 
kilograms.  The  melted  silver  is  poured  into  cast-iron  molds,  painted  oa 
the  inside  with  talc;  after  which  it  is  sent  to  the  mint  in  the  city  of 
Dresden.    It  is  \y^  fine,  and  contains  no  trace  of  gold. 

222.  The  gold  residue  is  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphate  of  silver, 
metallic  silver,  and  copper.  It  is,  therefore,  boiled  again  with  hot  water, 
whereby  the  sulphate  of  silver  and  copper  are  dissolved.  The  wash- 
water  is  put  into  the  silver-precipitation  tank.  The  gold  powder  from 
every  three  operations  is  then  boiled  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
in  two  cast-iron  pots,  which  dissolves  the  remaining  silver  and  leaves 
the  gold  as  free  from  this  metal  as  possible.  The  first  operation  of  boil- 
ing lasts  eight  hours,  the  second  only  one.  The  resulting  solution  is 
used  for  granulating.  The  gold  is  then  washed  in  a  porcelain  vessel, 
with  hot  water,  in  order  to  remove  any  silver  solution  adhering  to  the 
gold  particles,  until  the  wash- water  gives  no  precipitate  with  salt  The 
gold  is  now  of  a  brownish-yellow  color,  and  is  dried  in  graphite  vessels 
and  then  heated  twice  in  small  iron  crucibles  with  bisulphate  of  soda, 
and  afterward  boiled  in  sulphuric  acid.  After  each  heating  and  boil- 
ing with  sulphuric  acid,  the  gold  is  thoroughly  washed,  the  gold-dust  is 
then  dried  and  finally  melted  in  Hessian  crucibles  with  saltpeter,  in 
order  to  separate  it  from  platinum.  The  platinum  slag  produced  is 
sent  to  the  laboratory,  where  the  platinum  is  extracted.  After  the  craci- 
ble  has  cooled,  it  is  broken  open  and  the  gold-button  extracted ;  this  is 
melted  again  in  a  graphite  crucible  with  borax,  and  then  poured  into 
small  molds.    It  possesses  a  fineness  of  \y^. 

223.  ExtrdcUon  of  bismuth. — The  extraction  of  the  bismuth  is  oonducted 
according  to  the  hurried  method,  whereby  all  ores,  dross,  litharge,  and 
furnace-hearth,  containing  bismuth  are  treated.  The  litharge  and  for- 
nace-hearth  from  the  operation  of  silver-refining  contain  from  8  to  20  per 
cent,  bismuth.    They  are  all  crushed  and  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid 
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and  water,  in  clay  jars  of  tO  cubic  feet  capacity.  Each  50  kilograms  of 
beartli  is  treated  with  its  equal  weight  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  10  kilo- 
grams of  water.  The  whole  is  well  stirred,  and  after  several  hoars,  water 
is  added  until  the  jar  is  full  to  the  top.  After  the  solution  has  been 
allowed  to  stand  for  twelve  hours,  the  fluid  is  drawn  over  into  a  large 
wooden  vessel,  having  a  capacity  of  50  cubic  feet,  by  means  of  a  siphon, 
This  vessel  is  filled  with  water  at  the  same  time,  and  the  bismuth  in  the 
.solution  is  thereby  precipitated  as  basic  chloride  of  bismuth  in  the  form 
of  a  white  powder,  (2  Bi  O3,  Bi  CI3.)  In  sixteen  to  twenty-four  hours 
the  precipitate  has  completely  settled  down  on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
aud  the  clarified  liquid  is  allowed  to  flow  out  of  the  vessel  into  a  large 
settling-basin,  wherein  any  of  tbe  bismuth  precipitate,  which  has  been 
carried  off  by  the  liquid,  may  settle  to  the  bottom.  A  fresh  solution  is  now 
put  into  the  emptied  vessel,  water  added,  and  this  operation  repeated 
Qutil  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  precipitate  on  the  bottom  by  means  of 
0[>eniQg  the  lower  cocks  on  the  vessel.  The  bismuth  precipitate  is  then 
brought  upon  a  linen  filter  and  is  thus  partially  freed  from  the  acid  solu- 
tion. As  the  bismuth  solution  cannot  be  entirely  drawn  out  of  the 
dissolving- vessels  without  stirring  up  its  contents,  a  single  treatment 
with  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  is  not  sufficient  to  extract  the  whole 
amount  of  bismuth  contained  in  the  products  treated.  The  operation 
mast  therefore  be  repeated  as  long  as  any  precipitate  is  formed  by  the 
addition  of  water.  After  the  first  solution  has  been  removed  from  the 
dissolving-vessel,  10  kilograms  more  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  added' 
and  the  vessel  filled  to  the  top  with  water,  and,  after  the  precipitate  has 
settled  to  the  bottom,  the  clarified  liquid  is  again  drawn  off,  &c.  Gen- 
erally this  must  be  repeated  from  four  to  six  times  before  the  vessel  can 
be  cleaned  out  for  a  new  portion.  The  bismuth  salt  is  again  dissolved 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  as  it  still  contains  too  much  lead,  and  is  again 
precipitated  with  water.  The  richer  the  furnace-hearth  is  in  lead,  and 
the  poorer  in  bismuth,  the  greater  is  the  amount  of  lead  contained  in 
the  first  precipitate,  and  the  oftener  must  the  process  of  dissolving  and 
precipitation  be  repeated,  as  bismuth  containing  more  than  2  per  cent, 
lead  is  difficult  to  sell.  The  bismuth  salt  is  dried  in  a  drying-oven 
heated  with  steam,  and  is  then  smelted  in  a  cast-iron  crucible  with  50 
per  cent,  calcinated  soda,  7.5  per  cent,  charcoal-powder,  3  per  cent,  glass, 
and  reduced  hereby  to  metallic  bismuth. 

224.  There  are  sixteen  dissolving  and  sixteen  precipitation  vessels  at 
the  Muldener  Works,  also  several  filtering  apparatuses.  From  150  to 
200  kilograms  of  raw  products  are  daily  treated. 

Products:  a.  Bismuth  containing  0.06  to  0.10  per  cent.  =  17  oz.  0  dwt. 
19.2  gr.  to  29  oz.  2  dwt.  silver,  and  1.5  per  cent.  lead. 

h.  Besidnes  containing  about  1  per  cent,  bismuth;  they  are  reduced. 

The  treatment  of  products  that  do  not  contain  at  least  4  per  cent, 
bismuth  is  not  profitable.  The  annual  production  of  metallic  bismuth 
at  the  Freiberg  smelting- works  amounts  to  about  2,500  kilograms. 
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2  25.  MACHINES,  FURNACES,  AND  APPARATUS  AT  THE  FREIBEBO  SMELT* 

INO-WORKS. 

r  • 

(1.)  MuLDENER  AND  HalsbrOckner  WORKS. — Machines :  6  vertical 
water-wheels,  4  tarbines,  and  6  steam-engines,  of  140  horse-power,  for 
driving  6  cylinder  blowers,  2  ventilators,  4  stamp-mills  with  46  stamps, 
2  ore-grinding  machines,  2  sieve  machines,  1  rolling-mill,  3  force-pumpN 
and  15  forges  with  various  tool-machines. 

Roaatingapparatus :  18  roasting-stalls  connecting  with  large  subter- 
ranean canals,  8  thribble  and  5  doable  agglomerating  roasting-furnaces, 

1  single-hearth  and  6  double-hearth  reverberatory  roasting-furnaceSfaQd 

2  muffle  furnaces. 

Smelting-apparatus :  5  blast-furnaces  with  8  tuyeres,  6  blast-furnaces 
with  4  tuyeres,  7  smelting  reverberatory  furnaces,  4  cupellation-far- 
naces,  2  silver  and  5  lead  refining  furnaces,  3  lead-liquating  turnaces,  2 
silver-smelting  furnaces,  and  43  kettles  in  the  Pattinson  establishments. 

Sublimation-apparatus :  1  arsenic-sublimation  furnace  at  the  Hals- 
brtickner  Hiitte. 

Condensing-apparatus :  above  and  under  ground  condensing-chambers, 
with  canal  connections  of:  203,404.7  cubic  feet  =  4,620.86  cubic  meters- 
capacity  for  the  roasting-fumaces ;  143,772.8  cubic  feet  =  3,265.21  cubic 
meters'  capacity  for  the  blast-furnaces ;  346,425.0  cubic  feet  =  7,867.61 
cubic  meters'  capacity  for  the  reverberatory  furnaces ;  36,487.0  cubic 
feet  =  828.65  cubic  meters'  capacity  for  the  cal[)ellation-faniaoe8  aod 
lead  and  silver  refining  and  liquation  furnaces.  The  total  capacity  of 
an  the  condensing-chambers,  therefore,  amounts  to  730,149.5  cubic  feet, 
or  16,582.33  cubic  meters. 

Extraction-apparatus :,  a  copper-extraction  apparatus,  with  8  dissolv- 
ing- vessels  for  copper-matte  and  vitriol,  vitriolrcrystalliziag  tanks  hav- 
ing a  capacity  of  16,248  cubic  feet,  or  369  cubic  meters,  at  the  Hals- 
brtickner  Hutte,  and  a  bismuth-apparatus  of  12  dissolving-vessels,  and 
several  precipitating-vessels  of  768  cubic  feet,  or  17.44  cubic  meters* 
capacity  at  the  Muldener  Hutte. 

Other  arrangements :  1  self-acting  Inclined  plane,  and  3  hoistiDg:appa- 
ratuses,  with  7,000  meters  of  tram- way  connections  at  both  wori^ 

(2.)  Gold-separation  ESTABLISHMENTS  at  HALSBRt^cKNSB  Works: 
1  gold-separating-apparatus,  with  one  ca^t-iron  dissolving-keitle,  having 
a  capacity  of  27  cubic  feet,  or  613  cubic  decimeters,  and  three  prectpi- 
tating- vessels  of  185  feet,  or  4.2  cubic  meters'  capacity. 

(3.)  Muldener  zinc-wor£S  :  3  long  reverberatory  roasting-fuTDSce^  3 
distillation-furnaceSi^  constructed  according  to  Siemena's^regeDentire 
system,  and  one  zinc-refining  furnace. 

(4.)  At  the  Muldener  ar^enioal  works  :  8  distillation  tubular 
furnaces  fqr  realgar,  ^  and  3'  galley-furnaces,  2  clarifying-fnrnaoes,  - 
sublimation  roasting-furnaces,  and  20  white  arsenical-glass  funuioes. 

(5.)  Sulphuric-acid  manufactories  of  both  works.— J£iicWji«  ; 
1  turbine  and  4  steam-engines,  having  a  total  of  26  horse-power,-  thej 
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charge  the  Gerstenhofer  roasting-farnaces,  and  force  the  acid  up  over 
the  precipitating-tower)  &o. 

Boasting-apparatus :  21  kilns  and  12  Gerstenhofer  roasting-fnrnaces. 

Condensing-apparaius :  8  condensing-chambers,  having  a  capacity  of 
118,087  cubic  feet,  or  2.681.86  cubic  meters,  and  6  lead-chamber  systems, 
composed  of  19  lead-chambers  having  a  capacity  of  710,043  cubic  feet, 
or  16,125.69  cubic  meters. 

(6.)  Other  APPARATUS:  3precipitating-towers,withfoursulphureted- 
hydrogen  generators  for  purifying  the  acid,  8  lead-evaporating  pans,  3 
platinum-stills,  4  nitric-acid  apparatuses,  and  3  iron-vitriolevaporating 
apparatuses  with  crystallizing-tanks,  having  a  total  capacity  of  4,302 
cabic  feet,  or  97.70  cubic  meters. 

(7.)  METiiL-WARE  3IANUFACT0RY :  1  shot  establishment,  with  a  shaft 
61.4  meters  deep,  2  lead-pipe  presses,  1  lead-rolling  machine,  and  1  lead- 
wire  machine,  driven  by  2  vertical  water-wheels  of  11-horse  power. 

(8.)  Clat  manufactory:  one  10-horse  power  steam-engine  for  run - 
Qiog  a  6-stamp  crushing-mill,  1  grinding-mill,  1  kneading-machine,  2 
band  brick-presses,  and  1  clay-baking  furnace.  \H 

(9.)  Brick  manufactory:  2  brick-burning  furnaces,  with  drying    ^^'j{ 
arrangements. 

226.  Production  op  the  Saxon  Mines  and  the  Freiberg  Me- 
tallurgical Works  in  1871. — Ore  mined  in  Saxony  and  treated  at 
Freiberg : 

Valae. 
Kilograms.  Thaler.  S^. 

Mined  in  the  Freiberg  district 27, 357, 025        1,  706, 392  26 

Mined  in  other  Saxon-  districts 58, 250  4, 393  29 

Total 27,415,275        1,710,786  25 

Which  contained :  Kilograms. 

Gold 0.116 

Sil ver 2Qy  286.  907 

U*ad 4,320,046.250 

Coj)per 44,  865. 30(j 

Ziuo 267,  650. 500 

Cobalt  and  nickel 129. 500 

Arsenic ..  285,520.000 

Salphnr 2,  915, 876.  000 

And  a  small  amonnt  of  bismnth 

Total 7, 860, 374.  573 

The  above  value  of  the  ores  is  calculated  as  follows : 

Thaler.  Sgr. 

1, 402, 436  24  paid  according  to  the  ore-tariff. 

36  003  12   I  supplementary  payment  for  lead,  copper,  zinc,  and  ar- 
^  \     senic,  (vide  ore-tariff  in  appendix.) 

272, 056  19  supplementary  payment  of  the  half  of  clear  gain. 

I,  710, 736  25 
7  M 
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The  men  employed  in  the  miaesof  the  Freiberg  district  are:  mine 
officials,  279;  clerks,  50;  laborers  in  mines  and  dressing- works,  7,343; 
total,  7,672.  This  includes  263  boys,  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  em- 
ployed in  the  mines,  and  401  boys  employed  in  the  dressing-works,  aud 
also  575  irregular  laborers. 

227.  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  FREIBERG  METALLURGICAL.  WORKS,  1871. 

Valoe. 
Kilograms.  Thaler.  Sgr. 

Gold . '. 54. 83150  50, 710  21 

Silver 31 ,  071.  70400      1, 850, 002  2S 

Lead-products,  viz : 
Soft  and  hard  lead,  litharge,  and 

fumes 3,  711,  845  431, 587  2S 

Shot 94, 611. 5  13, 535  tr.» 

8heet:lead 291, 638. 5  38, 288  i« 

Lead  pipes,  wire,  &c 315,  610.  5              '      44, 986  00 

Coppervitriol • 1, 537, 200  227, 0C4  24 

Bismuth 1 3,213  25,28ni3 

Xickle-matte 9, 540  3, 135  01 

Zinc  and  zinc  oxide 237, 214  26, 771  (^7 

Different  grades  of  sulphuric  acid . .  10, 218,  613. 5  224,  771 15 

Chemical  products,  viz  : 
Iron-vitriol,    soda-sulphate,    nitric 
acid,  &c 397,  709. 5  9, 028  00 

Arsenical  products,  viz : 
Metallic    arsenic,    arsenious    acid, 
oripiment,  &c 1, 125,  834. 5  92, 829  21 

17, 974, 156. 53550 

Total,  359,483.65  centner,  valued  at  3,037,935  thaler  22  silbergroschen. 
The  employed  were : 


Muldener  smeltinfr- works  with  biamath  extractioo 

Mnldeoer  zinc-works 

Mnl doner  arsenic- works 

Muldener  sulphuric-acid  manafactory 

Muldener  fire-clay  material  manufactory 

Halsbriickner  smeltins'works,  with  the  copper-vitriol  manufactory  and 

gold-separation  establishment 

Halsbiikckner  snlph uric-acid  manufactory , 

Halsbriickner  lead-pipe,  &<;.,  manufactory 

Shot  manufactory  in  Freiberg 
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228.  The  Habz. — ^The  smelting-works  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Harz 
were  represented  by  statistical  charts,  plans  of  furnaces,  and  a  complete 
and  systematically  arranged  collection  of  ores,  metallurgical,  interme- 
diate, and  final  products.    The  latter  were  displayed  in  the  following 

^oups: 

I. — LEAD-SMELTING. 

a.  Ore-smelting. — Products  from  Glausthal :  slag,  matte,  and  silver-lead 

b.  Matte-rnnelting. — Products  from  Glausthal :  raw  matte  from  ore  and 
matte  smelting,  matte  roasted  in  shaft-furnaces  and  in  heaps. 

II. — DESILVEKIZATION  OF  SILVER-LEAD. 

rt.  Zincdesilverizatwn. — Products  from  Lautenthal :  skimmings, 
fabzag,)  zinc-scum,  (silver-zinc  alloy ;)  the  same  from  which  the  lead  has 
been  liquated,  (zinc-dust ;)  poor  and  rich  oxides ;  fumes  from  condensa- 
tion-chambers ]  poor,  antimonial,  and  enriched  lead. 

h,  Cupellation. — Products  from  Lautenthal:  abzug,  abstrich,  red  lith- 
arge, and  silver. 

€.  Siher-refining. — Products  from  Lautenthal :  piece  of  cupellation - 
hearth  impregnated  with  rich  litharge  and  fine  silver. 

III.— COPPEE-SMELTING. 

Products  from  Altenau :  concentrated  copper-matte  and  black  copper. 

IV.— BLACK-COPPEB  DESILVERIZATION. 

Products  from  Altenau  :  copper-vitriol  and  cement-silver. 

V. — MANUFACTURE  OF  ARSENICAL  PRODUCTS. 

Products  from  Andreasberg:  White  arsenical  glass,  realgar;  also 
beautiful  and  perfect  crystals  of  arsenious  acid  and  arsen-sulphide. 
These  were  formed  in  roasting  arsenical  ores  in  free  heaps.  This  collec- 
tion was  intended  to  illustrate  the  processes  as  conducted  at  the  above 
works,  and  to  show  how  the  various  operations  are  divided  between  the 
four  works  in  the  Upper  Harz.  As  the  lead-smelting  is  conducted  at  all 
the  works  in  the  Harz  according  to  the  same  process,  with  only  unim 
portant  variations,  one  description  may  serve  the  present  purpose.  The 
intermediate  and  secondary  process  will  be  considered  as  they  are  per- 
formed at  each  work. 

229.  The  Harz  processes.— The  first  smelting-process  in  the  Harz 
was  performed  by  roasting  the  ore  in  free  heaps  and  then  smelting  in  low 
furnaces.  The  large  metallic  loss  through  volatilization  in  roasting, 
smelting,  and  through  the  formation  of  slag  containing  15  to  20  per 
cent«  of  lead,  caused  the  introduction  of  the  iron-precipitation  process 
at  about  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.    This  process  has 
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been  practiced  ever  since,  bat  baa,  in  tbe  last  few  years,  been  greatly 
improved.  As  this  process  was  conducted  about  fifteen  years  ago,  the 
loss  in  lead  was  8  to  9  per  cent.,  and  when  the  percentage  of  blende  Id 
the  ore  was  large  the  Ipss  increased  to  12  per  cent,  in  addition  to  10  per 
cent,  loss  in  cnpellation.  In  order  to  avoid  this  and  the  large  consaiDp> 
tion  of  metallic  iron,  a  series  of  experiments  were  made  with  reverbera- 
tory  furnaces,  but  the  large  quantity  of  silica  contained  in  the  ore  ren- 
dered the  English,  and  even  the  French,  processes  inadvisable,  if  not 
impossible.  The  following  experiments  were  then  made,  with  intention 
to  find  a  suitable  substitute  for  metallic  iron,  which  was  found  to  greatly 
increase  the  melting  expenses. 

230.  The  ore  (slimo)  was  roasted  in  reverberatory  furnaces  and  smelted 
with  iron-tap  cinders,  but  gave  poor  results.  High  shaft-furnaces  were 
next  experimented  with.  Lime,  iron,  tap-cinder,  iron-ore,  and  slag  from 
the  smelting  of  matte  were  each  in  turn  used,  but  not  found  to  be  a 
desirable  substitute.  Lime,  iron,  tap-cinder,  and  iron-ore  also  gave  poor 
results  in  low  furnaces.  It  was  next  attempted  to  use  the  slags  from 
the  smelting  of  pyritous  ores  in  the  Lower  Harz.  These  were  rich  in  iron, 
and  had  been  accumulating  for  many  years.  These  experiments  were 
conducted  in  a  !Rachette  furnace,  which  had  already  been  erected  at 
Altenau.  The  iron  was  therein  reduced,  and  was  found  to  act  even  more 
energetically  than  when  charged  in  the  form  of  a  metal.  It  is  now 
known  that  iron,  when  reduced  from  its  seqnioxide,  or  protoxide,  decom- 
poses lead-sulphide  most  energetically,  as  it  then  acts  in  a  statu  nascentl 
The  resulting  matte  is,  in  a  well-conducted  temperature,  consequently 
poorer  in  sulphur  than  when  metallic  iron  is  used;  and  iron-protoxide,  b\ 
taking  the  place  of  lead  in  the  slag,  prevents  a  greater  loss  of  the  latter. 
The  iron  protoxide  contained  in  the  copper-slag  also  serves  to  slag  tbt 
silicic  acid  of  the  ore.  The  Lower  Harz  copper-slags  have,  according  to 
Streng,  the  following  composition : 

Per  cent. 

Silica 17.06 

Alumina 3. 21 

Iron  protoxide 70.0o  =  54.5percent.otin>n 

Copper  protoxide 1.  ^ 

Lime 3. 32 

Magnesia •  •  •  •     !•  ^^ 

Manganese  protoxide 0. 30 

Zinc  and  cobalt  oxides 1. 26 

Sulphur 1. 65 


97.75 


231.  This  highly  important  change  was  again  improved  in  IW  by 
substituting  roasted  lead-matte  for  a  part  of  the  copper^^^i^^ 
Although  the  original  intention  was  only  to  do  away  with  the  fir>t 
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matte-smelting,  it  has  given  such  satisfactory  results,  that  it  has  been 
coutinned  for  other  reasons.  By  toO  large  an  addition  of  lead-matte,  a 
continual  process  is  maintained,  and  the  copper  contents  of  the  silver- 
lead,  as  well  as  the  matte,  is  increased.  In  order  to  diminish  the  per- 
centage of  copper  in  the  silver-lead,  it  was  found  necessary  to  decrease 
the  amount  of  roasted  lead-matte  added  to  the  charge  to  28  per  cent, 
and  again  raise  the  quantity  of  copper-slag  in  proportion.  The  smelting- 
expenses  have  been  reduced,  by  the  substitution  of  roasted  lead-matte 
for  a  portion  of  the  copper-slag,  from  18  to  15  thaler  per  1,000  kilo- 
grams ore.  This  saving  is  partially  owing  to  the  avoidance  of  the  first 
matte-smelting. 

232.  The  recent  experiments  made  at  Clausthal  in  the  construction  of 
Bbaft'furnaces,  and  the  working  of  the  same,  are  not  only  very  interest- 
ing, but,  as  the  results  were  obtained  after  carefully  conducted  trials, 
reliable  both  in  a  scientific  and  a  practical  economical  point  of  view. 
The  nature  of  the  ores  and  character  of  the  process  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind.  One  Rachette  furnace  was  first  built  in  Altenau,  and 
soon  after  three  were  built  in  Clausthal  and  two  in  Lautenthal.  Al- 
most immediately  after  the  Pilz  furnace  had  been  built  in  Freiberg,  Herr 
Kast,  of  Clausthal,  erected  furnaces  similar  in  principle,  but  smaller^ 
with  a  fore-hearth  (sumpf)  and  fewer  tuyeres.  The  campaign  in  these 
furnaces  has  lasted  over  three  years.  The  economical  results  have  been 
80  good,  that  they  have,  after  comparative  trials,  entirely  superseded 
the  Eachette  furnace  at  Clausthal.  The  old  Bachette  furnaces  at 
Clausthal  were  all,  except  one,  converted  into  round  furnaces.  This 
was  accomplished  by  placing  a  dividing  wall  through  the  center  of  the 
furnace,  connecting  the  two  long  sides,  and  then  making  circles  of  the 
wiuares  formed  by  the  walls.  One  Rachette  furnace  is  retained  unal- 
tered at  Clausthal,  for  the  purpose,  as  the  author  was  informed  by  the 
director,  of  convincing  unbelievers  that  it  is  far  inferior  to  the  round 
f  jrnace.  The  first  four  round  furnaces  built  at  Clausthal*  were  6.3 
meters  high  and  0.94  meters  diameter  at  the  tuyeres,  but  were,  respect- 
ively, 1.25, 1.41,  1.49,  and  1.57  meters  diameter  at  the  top. 

233.  A  series  of  trials  proved  that  in  proportion  as  the  furnace  is 
widened  toward  the  top,  the  metallic  volaltilization  and  consumption  of 
fuel  decrease,  the  charge  also  is  better  prepared  upon  entering  the 
smelting-zone,  and  the  campaigns  are  longer.  The  trials  in  the  above- 
mentioned  furnaces  gave  the  following  results : 

Width  of  top,  meters 1.25    1.41  1.49    1.57 

Metallic  volatilization,  meters 2. 8      2.  7  1.7      1. 1 

Consumption  of  coke  for  100  kilograms  ore, 

kilograms 42.  39  41.  85  41.  74  41.  62 

Average  length  of  time  for  smelting  100  kilo- 
grams ore,  hours 73.2   -71.8  71.2    69.2 

*  The  date  of  the  experiments  in  the  construction  of  shaft-fii maces  is  tuken  from  Dr. 
Wedding's  communication  in  the  PreuaaUche  ZHt-SchryfU 
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The  consamption  of  coke  under  the  same  circamstanceB  in  the  Ka- 
chette  fnrnace  was  44.3  kilograms ;  the  length  of  time  for  smelting  100 
kilograms  ore  was  ninety-three  hours.  The  shaft  of  a  furnace  was 
widened  still  more  than  0.94 : 1.57  meters  at  the  top,  but  the  maximam 
proportion  was  here  exceeded,  as  was  shown  by  the  charge  sliding  odIj 
with  difficulty  down  the  plane,  which  approached  the  horizontal ;  and  the 
layers  of  fuel  and  charge  became  from  the  same  cause  iudiscriminatelj 
mixed  before  entering  the  smelting- zone. 

234.  A  free  standing  furnace,  with  eight  tuyeres,  similar  to  the  Pili 
furnace,  was  built  in  1869.  It  was  7.2  meters  high,  1.41  meters  diameter 
at  the  tuyeres,  and  2.04  meters  at  the  top.  It  was  a  crucible-faroace, 
and  had  three  tapping-hearths  and  two  cast-iron  slag-spouts.  The 
tuyeres  were  37  centimeters  above  the  slag-spout,  and  55  centimeten 
apart.  The  furnace-fumes  were  caught  in  an  iron  funnel  suspended  in 
the  furnace-,  and  after  passing  through  a  canal  48.3  meters  long,  escaped 
through  a  chimney  12.5  meters  high.    This  fnrnace  cost  5,900  thaler. 

When  it  was  first  put  in  operation,  the  charge  was  similar  to  that  iu 
the  other  round  furnaces,  with  an  addition  of  slag  from  matte-smeltiDg. 
but  the  slag  produced  was  so  pasty,  that  it  could  not  be  tapped;  nor 
was  slag  of  the  right  character  obtained  by  increasing  the  quantity  of 
matte-slag  and  decreasing  the  ore  in  the  charge.  In  the  next  trial,  the 
slag  from  the  copper-ore  smelting  was  entirely  omitted.  The  resulting 
silver  lead  and  matte  were  of  the  same  nature  as  that  from  the  other 
furnaces,  but  the  slag,  owing  to  an  imperfect  fusing,  was  very  rich  Id 
lead,  containing  it  both  chemically  combined  and  mechanically  mixed 
as  undecomposed  lead-sulphide.  The  next  idea  was  to  produce  a  small 
amount  of  slag ;  and  with  this  object  in  view,  only  30  kilograms  of  coi)- 
per-slag  was  charged  to  100  kilograms  ore  and  50  kilograms  lead-matte. 
The  blast  was  made  as  strong  as  possible,  24  millimeters,  quicksilver 
column,  but  even  then  the  charge  was  not  sufficiently  fusible,  and  sala- 
manders were  soon  formed,  obstructing  the  smelting-process.  The  con- 
clusion was  now  reached  that  the  diameter  of  the  hearths,  or  smelting- 
zone,  was  too  large  for  a  process  of  this  character,  as  the  temperature 
herein  produced  was  not  high  enough  to  cause  a  perfect  reaction  and 
separation  of  the  different  products.  The  furnace-hearth  was  therefore 
decreased  to  1.25  meters  diameter,  but  a  round  ball  solidified  in  the 
center  of  the  hearth,  which  was  not  removed,  by  increasing  the  propor- 
tion of  slag  in  the  charge,  narrowed  the  pressure  of  blast.  Four  of  the 
eight  tuyeres  were  then  projected  16  centimeters  in  the  hearth,  living 
a  circle  about  1  meter  in  diameter.  The  furnace  thereupon  worked  well, 
and  gave  equally  good  results  with  the  other  round  furnace. 

According  to  the  information  derived  from  Herrn  Kast,  the  director 
of  the  Clausthal  (Frankenscharn)  Smelting- Works,  and  after  whom 
the  round  furnace  with  four  tuyeres  was  named,  two  furnaces  with  foor 
tuyeres  perform  one-third  more  work  with  an  equal  number  of  work- 
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nen  and  a  like  qaantity  of  fael  than  one  round  furnace  with  eight 
toyeres. 

235.  In  order  to  determine  the  eflfects  of  an  equal  quantity  of  wind 
iDder  different  pressure  of  blast,  the  diameter  of  the  blast-nozzles  was 
iDcreased  in  one  of  the  furnaces  with  four  tuyeres  from  43  millimeters  to 
CI  millimeters,  with  the  following  results: 

Charge : 

Nozzle  61  millimeters    43  millimeters 
ID  diameter.  iu  diameter. 

Ore,  kilograms 1, 000  1, 000 

Boasted  matte,  do  510  510 

Copper-slag,  do 1, 260  1, 260 

Ore-slag,  do 330  330 

Fuel : 

Cokes,  do 490  .         490 

Proilucts : 

Silver-lead,  do 580  580 

Lead-matte,  do 750  800 

Contents  of  silver-lead 0. 15  per  cent.  =  43  oz.  13  dwt.  14  gr.  silver. 

Contents  of  lead-matte 0. 27  per  cent. = 78  oz.  14  dwt.    4  gr.  silver. 

Contents  of  lead-matte 8.5 8.4  per  cent.  lead. 

Contents  of  slag 0. 4 0. 4  per  cent.  lead. 

Length  of  time  in  smelting  1,000  kilograms  ore,  6.8  to  7.6  hours. 
Pressure  of  blast,  16.24  millimeters  mercury  column.  The  consump- 
tion of  fuel  was  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  quantity  of  slag  in  the 
fnrnace  with  wide  was  smaller  than  in  the  furnace  with  narrow  nozzles, 
bnt  the  fnrnace  worked  much  better  5  the  formation  of  furnace  accre- 
tions was  diminished,  and  the  smeltiug-time  was  shorter,  giving  the 
furnace  an  increased  capacity.  Blast-nozzles  with  61  millimeters  diam- 
eter have  since  been  adopted. 

236.  The  known  fact  that  heated  blast  serves  in  iron  blast-furnaces  to 
concentrate  the  heat,  increase  the  capacity  of  the  furnace,  and  saves 
fuel,  induced  the  officials  at  the  Clausthal  works  to  try  the  effect  of 
beated  blast  on  lead-smelting.  Two  round  furnaces  with  four  tuyeres 
were  employed  in  making  the  experiment.  One  was  worked  with  cold 
blast,  the.  other  with  blast  heated  to  140^  to  I8O0  C.  These  trials 
proved  that  heated  blast  is  not  advantageous  for  lead-smelting,  for  the 
products  from  two  operations  were  similar,  both  in  quantity  and  quality, 
while  the  value  of  the  small  quantity  of  cokes  saved  in  the  charge  was 
surpassed  by  the  value  of  the  coal  consumed  in  heating  the  blast. 

237.  In  order  that  each  process  might  be  more  perfectly  and  econom- 
ically carried  out,  the  government  authorities  have  been  making,  as  far 
as  practicable,  a  separation  of  the  different  metallurgical  operations  per- 
formed in  the  utilization  of  the  ores  extracted  in  the  Harz  Mountains. 
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This  plan  is  bow  nearly  completed.  Olausthal  was  selected  as  tbe  cen- 
tral works  for  smelting  lead-ores,  Laatenthal  for  desilverizing  the  silver, 
lead,  and  Altenaa  for  the  treatment  of  copper-ores  and  products.  Ar- 
gentiferous lead-ores  and  foreign  silver-ores  are  smelted  at  Andreas- 
j>erg ;  the  rich  silver-lead  is  cupelled ;  the  poor  is  sent  to  Lantenthal. 

238.  Lead  SMELTING  at  Glausthal. — Tbe  ores  are  composed  of 
galena,  copper  (and  iron)  pyrites,  blende,  and  small  quantitiesof  silver, 
ores.  Tbe  gangue  is  cakit,  quartz,  siderit,  argillaceous  Mate,  and  baryte. 
An  average  analysis  presents  tbe  following  composition  : 

71. 6S  per  cent,  sulphide  of  lead. 

0. 91  per  cent,  sulphide  of  copper. 

1. 98  per  cent,  sulphide  of  zinc. 

4. 14  per  cent,  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron. 

0. 54  per  cent,  tersulphide  of  antimony. 

.  1. 41  per  cent,  protosulphide  of  iron. 

0. 113  per  cent,  sulphide  of  silver. 

15. 24  per  cent,  silicic  acid. 

0. 15  per  cent.alumina. 

2. 38  per  cent,  carbonate  of  lime. 

1. 46  per  ceut.  sulphate  of  baryte. 

0. 08  per  cent,  magnesia. 


100. 083 


239.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  tbe  present  iron-precipita 
tion  process  is  an  important  improvement  on  that  method  as  formerly 
practiced,  inasmuch  as  the  first  matte-smelting  has  been  done  away  with, 
and  while  the  quantity  of  basic  copper-slag  added  to  the  charge  is  dimin- 
ished, a  correspondingly  large  quantity  of  roasted  lead-matte  is  charged 
in  its  place.  The  process  is  now  called  the  '^  combined  ore  (schlieg)  aod 
matte  smelting."  Tbe  furnaces  for  ore-smelting  are  all  round;  one 
Rachette  furnace  making  an  exception.  They  all  have  a  fore-beartb. 
(sumpf,)  and  the  slag  runs  continually  from  the  fore-hearth  down  an 
inclined  bank  made  of  brasque  and  sand.  That  portion  of  tbe  idag 
which  congeals  on  or  near  the  fore-hearth,  is  qch  in  mechanically-mixed 
metals,  and  is  resmelted ;  the  rest  is  thrown  away,  as  it  contains  only 
about  1.5  per  cent.  lead. 

240.  The  charge  and  fuel  (coke)  are  charged  in  alternate  horizootal 
layers.  This  change  has  given  excellent  results,  compared  to  the  old 
method  of  charging  in  vertical  sections.  Formerly  the  slag  contained 
2  to  3  per  cent,  and  the  matte  15  to  20  per  cent,  lead,  but  at  present  the 
slag  produced  contains  only  1  to  2.5  per  cent,  and  the  matte  8  per  cent 
lead,  and  this  matte  contains  so  little  lead  that  it  can  be  roasted  in 
shaft-furnaces  without  sintering,  as  the  pressure  of  blast  is  not  allowed 
to  exceed  22  millimeters  mercury  column.  The  metallic  volatilization 
and  the  formation  of  salamanders  is  favorably  reduced. 
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Dr.  Wedding  gives  the  average  charge  for  1871  as — 

1, 000      kilograms  ore. 
650      kilograms  copper-slag  from  Lower  Harz. 
510      kilograms  roasted  matte. 
12. 1  kilograms  sweepings. 
10. 5  kilograms  fumes. 
5. 5  kilograms  lead-flnx. 
20      kilograms  copper-slag  from  black  copper  smelting. 
430      kilograms  rich  slag  from  matte-smelting. 
470      kilograms  slag  from  same  operation. 

3^108.1  kilograms. 

241.  The  consumption  of  fuel  per  1,000  kilograms  ore,  iucludiug  the 
powdered  charcoal  for  brasque  and  charcoal  used  in  blowiug  in  the  fur- 
Dace,  was  451.7  kilograms  coke  and  25.5  kilograms  charcoal.  The  re- 
sult per  1,000  kilograms  ore  is,  a,  587.7  kilograms  silver-lead,  and  h,  760.9 
kilograms  matte,  510  kilograms  of  which  are  roasted  and  added  to  the 
next  charge.  The  charge  in  the  autumn  of  1873  was  composed  of  100 
kilograms  ore ;  94  kilograms  copper^slag ;  30  kilograms  roasted  matte  ; 
44  kilograms  slag  from  same  operation  ;  25  kilograms  slag  from  matte- 
smelting;  2  kilograms  lead-flux;  89  kilograms  coke. 

The  following  are  the  average  analyses  of  the  products  from  the  above 
charge : 


Silver-lead. 


Matte. 


Slag. 


Per  cent. 

Lead 98.970 

Autimony  ....  0. 618 

Copper 0.275 

Silver 0.127 

Zinc 0.008 

Iron ; 0. 002 


100 


Per  cent. 

Sulphur 29.  55 

Iron 55.  72 

Lead..   7.98 

Copper 4.39 

Zinc 1.12 

Silver 0.03 

Antimony 0. 35 

99.14 


Per  cent. 

Silicic  acid  ...  43.  60 

Alumina 15. 50 

Iron  protoxide  31.68 

Lime 6. 50 

Magnesia l.[56 

Lead  oxide  ...     0. 70 
Silver 0.008 

99.548 


The  slag  is  added  to  the  charge  of  ore  and  matte  smeltings.  The  sil- 
ver-lead is  sent  to  Lantenthal  for  desilverization.  The  matte  is  broken 
and  repeatedly  roasted  in.  free  heaps  until  it  contains  about  5  to  7  per 
cent,  snlphnr.  That  small  portion  of  the  roasted  matte  which  is  not 
added  to  the  charge  of  smelting  is  smelted  in  low  shaft-furnaces,  with 
slag  from  the  ore-smelting  and  a  small  quantity  of  iron.  The  products 
<are:  a.  Silver-lead.  This  is  on  account  of  a  large  percentage  of  copper, 
which  disqnalifles  it  for  the  zinc-desilverization  process,  cupelled  at 
ClaasthaL    b.  Copper-matte,  containing  12  per  cent,  of  copper  and  0.02 
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to  0.03  per  cent.  =  5  oz.  16  dwt.  14.4  gr.  to  18  oz.  14  d wt.  19  gr.  silver ;  this 
is  eqnal  in  quantity  to  about  one  third  of  the  lead-matte  which  was 
charged,    o.  Slag,  having  the  following  composition  : 

Per  cent. 

Silicic  acid 29. 25 

Alumina 13. 95 

Iron  protoxide 48. 60 

Lime 5. 85 

Magnesia 0. 71 

Lead  oxide 0. 57 

Copper  oxide 0. 10 

Silver COOUGO 

Total 99.03066 

The  copper-matte  is  broken,  roasted  in  free  heaps,  and  smelted  for 
black  copper  in  a  spectacle-furnace,  with  slag  from  the  smelting  of 
pyritous  ores,  whereby  the  greater  part  of  the  iron  sesqaioxide  aaJ 
oxides  of  other  base  metals  are  slagged,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  cop- 
per oxide  reduced  to  black  copper.  The  larger  part  combines  with  sol 
phur,  which  is  reduced  from  sulphate  salts  and  forms  the  matte.  Lead 
acts  in  a  similar  manner,  a  part  taking  up  silver  and  forms  silver-lead. 
The  silver  also  enters  the  black  copper  and  copper-matte.  The  black 
copper,  containing  small  quantities  of  lead  and  silver,  is  sent  to  AUeiraa 
for  desilverization.  The  copper-matt«,  containing  from  24  to  40  per  cent, 
copper,  is  repeatedly  roasted,  and  smelted  as  above.  The  slag,  cont;iia* 
ing  0.5  to  1.0  copper,  is  added  to  the  charge  in  the  ore-smelting. 

242.  There  are  at  present  employed  in  Clausthal : 

Tuyeres.  Capacity  in  24  hoans^ 

1  round  free-standing  furnace 8  13, 500  kilograms^ cfaargt*. 

1  round  free-standing  furnace 4  9, 000         "             *• 

3  round  Kast  furnaces 4  7, 500         " 

4  round  Kast,  being  altered  to  lia- 

chette  furnaces 5  7, 500  "  ** 

1  liachette  furnace 12  11,000  "  '^ 

2  low  shaft-furnaces 3  3,750  "  *^ 

1  spectacle-furnace 2  2, 500  "  **• 

Total 38  54,750         " 


» 


243.  Altenau. — The  treatment  of  copper-ores  and  prodacts  (bnn  lie 
basis  of  the  process  at  Altenau.  But  a  small  quantity  of  lead-ore  is 
smelted.*  The  former  principally  consists  of  copper  pyrites,  and  are  of 
secondary  importance;  they  are  only  produced  in  small  quantities,  and 
contain  such  a  small  amount  of  silver  that  they  could  not  be  treated  with 
profit  alone,  according  to  the  German  metallurgical  copper  process.  Tbe 
resulting  copper  from  this  process  contains  from  0.005  to  0.017  percent. 
silver  (1  oz.  9  dwt.  3.84  gr.  to  4  oz.  19  dwt.  0.48  gr.  per  ton)  when  sent  t«» 

*Herrn  KUhleman's  comDianication  lathe  PnssMch*  Zeitacnft  is  freely  used  io  Cr«*>}- 
ing  of  the  AlteDau  process. 
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market.    The  lead-ores  principally  consist  of  argentiferous  galena,  \rhich 
is  associated  with  small  quantities  of  siderite,  zinc-blende,  copper  pyrites,, 
iron  pynteSf  and  tetrahedrite. 
An  average  lead-ore  mixture  in  1869  contained — 

Per  centr 

Lead 63.320 

Silver 0.096 

Copper 0. 750 

244.  The  lead-ore  is  smelted  according  to  the  iron-reduction  process. 
It  is  conducted  entirely  in  Eachette  furnaces  since  1864,  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  Glausthal;  the  charge  is  varied  only  on  account  of 
bases  or  acids  in  the  ore,  &c. 

245.  The  products  of  the  operation  of  ore-smelting  are :  a,  silver -lead  ; 
h,  slag ;  and  r,  lead-matte.  The  silver-lead  contains,  on  an  average,  0.13 
per  cent.  =  37  oz.  16  dwt.  19.2  gr.  silver,  and  is  sent  to  Lautenthal  for 
desilverization  by  means  of  zinc.  The  slag  contains  from  f  to  1  per 
cent. lead  and  0.00087  per  cent,  silver,  (5  dwt.;)  part  of  it  is  thrown  away, 
and  a  part  is  used  over  again  in  the  same  operation  as  flux.  The  lead- 
matte  contains,  from  the  period  1866  to  1869,  when  slag  from  ocher  was 
used  entirely  as  a  precipitating  medium,  the  following  amount  of — 

Per  cent. 

Lead 11.5 

Copi^er 4.0 

Silver 0.034 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  combined  ore  and  matte  smelting,  the  per- 
centage of  copper  has  increased  and  that  of  the  lead  decreased. 

a.  Lead-matte  from  smelting  with  copper-slag  from  ocher  toward  the 
close  of  1866,  Dr.  Streng  analyst. 

h.  Lead-matte  from  combined  ore  and  matte  smelting,  Herr  Hill- 
grist  analyst. 

a.  b. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Lead 10. 88  11. 6 

Copper 3.83                   5.2 

Silver 0. 03                   0. 033 

Iron 55.90  57.2 

Zinc 1. 13  Not  determined. 

Antimony 0. 27  Not  determined. 

Sulphur 26.  67  22. 3 

240.  The  lead-matte  is  roasted  twice  in  shaft-roasting  furnaces,  3  to 
3.5  meters  high  and  1.17  by  1.46  meters  wide,  during  which  operation  it 
lose«  all  its  sulphur  to  within  7  per  cent.  The  sulphurous  acid  is  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  roasted  lead-matte  is  further  treated  in  the  older  matte-smelt- 
ing blastfurnaces,  which  are  2J  meters  high,  also  in  the  old  ore-smelting 
blast-farnace  having  one  tuyere  and  which  are  6  meters  high.    The 
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smelting  is  condacted  with  a  nose,  and  ore-slag  is  used  for  flux.   Ck)ke 
is  the  fuel  nsed. 

247.  The  products  of  this  operation  are  a,  silver-lead ;  b,  slag;  andc, 
lead-matte.  The  silver-lead  contains  0.19  per  cent.=55  oz.  6  dwt.  19J?  gr. 
silver,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  copper  is  directly  cupelled.  The 
matte-slag,  containing  2  per  cent,  lead  and  0.002  per  cent. =11  dwt. 
15.84  gr.  silver,  is  used  in  other  operations  as  a  flux,  especially  in  tk 
operation  of  ore-smelting.  The  lead-matte,  which  has  become  much 
poorer  in  lead  and  richer  in  copper  is  resmelted  in  the  same  furnace. 

248.  In  this  second  treatment  of  the  lead-matte  the  same  prodDCt$ 
again  result ;  the  matte,  however,  is  much  richer  in  copper.  As  soon 
as  it  contains  20  per  cent,  of  copper  by  further  smelting,  it  is  delivered 
over  to  the  operation  of  the  smelting  of  copper-products,  {Krdt:  ht^ 
ferarheit) 

249.  Formerly  from  three  to  four  smeltings  were  necessary  to  coneen 
trate  the  matte  up  to  20  per  cent,  copper,  but  since  the  ore-smeltinj; 
has  been  conducted  in  Eachette  furnaces,  with  slags  rich  in  iron  a^ 
fluxiug-material,  only  two  smeltings  of  the  matte  were  necessary;  and 
since  the  adoption  of  the  combined  ore  and  matte  smelting,  only  oDt 
smelting  has  been  necessary. 

The  average  contents  of  lead-matte  in  1869  from  the  first  smelting 
was  in — 

Per  ctr. 

Silver O.W*: 

Lead l(i.W<' 

CJopper. ll.W* 

From  second  smelting : 

Silver   0.  a^; 

Lead 10.  W 

Copper 21.i««'' 

That  produced  in  1870  from  first  concentration  contained — 

Silver 0.05T 

Lead lo.m 

Oopper ILm 

In  smelting  the  matte  a  large  amount  of  products  resulting  fri>u> 
other  manipulations  are  always  added  to  the  charge,  such  as  furaace 
fumes,  furnace-dross,  slimes,  argentiferous  and  cupriferous  dross,  refiniog 
dross,  lead-scraps,  and  slag  containing  lead  oxide  from  the  operatioD  of 
litharge-reduction. 

250.  Treatment  of  copper-products. — ^The  matte  now  containing  about 
20  per  cent,  copper  is  subjected  to  this  operation,  which  has  for  its  soie 
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object  the  extraction  of  the  silver  and  copper  from  the  matte.    Formerly 
the  matte  contained  on  an  average — 

Per  cent. 

Copper. : 20         to  22 

Silver 0. 035  to    0.  OSS- 
Lead 9         to  10 

Iron,  about 40 

Sulphur,  about 20 

The  mattie  produced  at  present  from  one  smelting  contains — 

Per  cent. 

Sulphur 21.  6 

IroQ 39.  2 

Copper 13.7 

Lead 15.0 

Silver 0.057 

231.  The  copper-matte  is  roasted  several  times  and  then  fused  for 
black  copper.  Although  it  has  been  proved  by  experiment  that  this 
matte  can  be  well  roasted  in  furnaces,  it  is  not  desirable  to  do  so,  as. 
tbe  roasting- furnaces  are  all  in  use  for  roasting  the  lead- matte,  and  these 
supply  the  sulphuric-acid  chambers  with  a  sufficiency  of  sulphurous 
acid ;  so  all  copper-matte  is  at  present  roasted  in  heaps  under  cover. 
The  heaps  must  be  turned  seven  or  eight  times  in  order  to  effect  a 
proper  roasting  of  the  matte.  This  requires  from  five  to  six  weeks.  The 
sulphur  is  reduced  from  20  per  cent,  to  6  or  8  per  cent. 

252.  The  roasted  copper-matte  is  fluxed  with  slag  from  the  smelting 
of  copper  pyrites  and  smelted  in  blastfurnaces.  The  blast-furnaces  are 
3J22  meters  high,  have  a  width  of  0.88  by  1.02  meters,  and  have  one 
tuyere  only.  About  4,500  kilograms  of  copper-matte  ore  are  smelted 
in  twenty-four  hours.    The  campaign  lastfi  about  one  month. 

a,  Silver-lead;  b,  black  copper;  c,  copper-matte;  and  (Z,  slag,  are  the 
reisalting  products  of  the  first  copper-matte  smelting. 

The  black  copper  resulting  from  the  first  smelting  is  a  very  impure 
product ;  it  contains  a  large  percentage  of  lead  and  also  silver.  It  is 
mixed  with  the  black  copper  produced  from  the  next  smelting  and 
smelted  with  it,  in  the  following  manipulation.  The  copper-matte  con- 
tains : 

Per  cent. 

Copper : 40.00 

Iron 30. 00 

Sulphur 20.00 

Silver 0.08 

2J3.  The  matte  is  again  roasted  several  times  and  re-smelted  in  shaft- 
furnaces,  whereby  the  same  products  are  produced  as  before. 
The  following  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  mattes  are  heated  in  the  same 
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manner — ^black  copper  always  being  prodaced,  while  the  copper-matte 
becomes  richer  in  copper  and  poorer  in  iron. 

The  copper-matte  smelting  from  the  fifth  smelting  is  not  further 
treated  until  the  following  year,  as  only  a  small  quantity  is  produced. 
Five  separate  smeltings,  accompanied  with  repeated  roasting,  are  neces 
sary  to  extract  the  copper  from  the  copper-matte  containing  20  i>ei 
cent,  of  copper  in  the  form  of  black  copper.  The  average  amount  of 
flux  employed  in  the  five  smeltings  per  100  cwt.  of  copper-matte  is  7' 
cwt.  of  slag  from  the  operation  of  pyrites-smelting,  and  20  cwt.  of  8la«: 
from  the  same  operation. 

254.  Analyses  of  slags  from  the  smelting  of  copper-products  :  a,  slau 
from  first  smelting  of  the  concentrated  matte,  or  second  smelting  of 
copper-matte,  by  Hahn ;  b,  slag  from  third  smelting  of  copper-matte, 
Werlisch ;  c,  slag  from  fourth  smelting  of  copper-matte,  by  Hahn ;  d, 
slag  from  fifth  smelting  of  copper-matte,  by  Werlisch. 


Silicic  Mid 

Antimony  oxide  . 
Iron  protoxide  . . . 
Copper  protoxide 

Lead  oxide 

Lime 

Maf^ncHia 

Alumina 


Per  cent 

87.565 
0.977 

M.a77 
1.408 
4.771 
4.105 
0.565 
6.498 


Per  cent    Pwr  cunt.   Per  i 


0.235 
55.915 
0.&fi 
9.120 
3.763 
0.594 
4.3dd 


«9.  09!» 
a!i54 

60.513 
3.067 

a  4:11 

1.475 
4.275 


3IL 

0 

5H. 

0 

4 

© 


I' 


Such  slag  as  contains  entangled  matte  is  only  employed  again  a«  a 
flux  in  the  operation  of  copper-matte  smelting ;  the  remainder  is  ose«i 
in  the  ore-smelting,  where  it  performs  the  same  service  as  the  slags  from 
Oker. 

255.  The  following  are  analyses  of  the  copper-matte  resulting  from  tbf 
various  smeltings :  a,  matte  from  first  smelting,  by  Hillegeist ;  b^  matt^ 
from  second  smelting,  by  Hahn;  c,  matte  from  third  smeltiog,  hj 
Werlisch  ;  c7,  matte  from  fourth  smelting,  by  Hahn ;  e,  matt«  from  fift)i 
smelting,  by  Werlisch. 


Salphnr.. 
Antimony 

Iron 

Copper . . . 

Lead 

Silver.... 


PereenL 
21.000 

0.900 
99.200 
37.000 
13.000 

0.075 


Percent 

19.969 

0.444 

d.139 

63.916 

7.986 


i- 


Perceant 

17.666 

1.019 

8.63!? 

72.743 

0.641 


Pwr 

leLL56  ! 
0.464  ■ 
0.9»  , 

80.774 


I 


1  *i 


256.  Refining  of  the  black  copper, — Before  the  black  copi>er  obtaintsl 
from  the  foregoing  operation  is  desilverized,  it  undergoes  a  process  o: 
oxidizing-smelting,  in  order  to  free  it  firom  its  foreign  elements.  The 
black  copper  obtained  from  all  five  smeltings  is  so  mixed|  that  the 
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charge  will  contain  about  0.16  to  0.20  per  cent.  =  46  oz.  12  dwt.  to  58 
oz.  6  dwt.  silver,  and  80  to  83  per  cent,  copper.  The  operation  is  con- 
ducted in  a  large  refiningfur-nace.  The  hearth  is  round,  and  has  a 
diameter  of  2.92  meters;  it  is  composed  of  brasque  and  pulverized 
argillaceous  slate. 

257.  A  charge  consists  of  45  to  48  cwt. ;  wood  was  formerly  used  as 
fuel,  but  at  present,  bituminous  coal  is  also  made  use  of,  with  the  em- 
ployment of  blast  under  the  Hre-grate.  About  five  hours  are  necessary 
to  melt  the  black  copper,  and  after  the  slag  has  been  removed,  the  blast 
18  turned  on.  At  first  only  a  small  pressure  is  used,  but  after  about 
two  hours  it  is  increased,  so  that  7^  cubic  meters  pass  into  the  furnace 
I>er  minute.  The  impurities  contained  in  the  black  copx)er  are  elimi- 
nated by  the  oxidizing  influence  of  the  blast.  The  entire  process  lasts 
uom  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours.  The  copper  is  immediately  granulated 
Then  tapped  from  the  furnace.  It  contains  from  91  to  97  per  cent, 
copper  and  0.20  to  0.40  per  cent.  =  58  oz.  6  dwt.  to  116  oz.  12  dwt. 
silver. 

258.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  refined  copper: 

Percent.  Percent. 


Iron 0.070 

Lead 2.710 

Nickel 

Colalc  ^ 0.048 


Silver 0.300 

Copper 95. 000 

Antimony 1. 530 

Arsenic Trace. 


Zinc 

The  resulting  slags  are  of  two  kinds;  that  which  is  formed  during 
the  first  part  of  the  process  is  only  a  partially-melted  mass;  it  is  rich 
in  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel-oxide;  the  other  which  forms  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  process,  is  thin  fluid,  and  rich  in  lead.  As  their  further 
mauipulation  is  different,  they  are  kept  separate.  The  small  amount 
of  slag  obtained  of  the  first  sort,  is  smelted  with  arsenical  pyrites  and 
baryte  for  nickel  speiss.  It  is  sold  in  this  state.  The  other  slag  is 
.^melted  with  slag  from  the  matte-smelting  in  blast-furnaces ;  black  cop- 
]H*r,  rich  in  lead  and  silver,  and  slag  rich  in  copper  and  lead,  are  the 
resulting  products.  Some  silver-lead  is  obtained  irom  the  black  copper 
1>T  its  liquation.  This  silver-lead  contains  on  an  average  0.0775  per 
ceut  =22  oz.  11  dwt.  22.46  gr.  silver  and  many  impurities.  The  liqua- 
M  copper  still  contains  much  lead,  and  is  refined  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  original  copper.  The  resulting  granulated  copper  is  much 
poorer  and  impurer  than  that  obtained  from  the  original  copper? 
and  contains  43  oz.  14  dwt.  silver  and  90  to  93  per  cent,  copper.  The 
resulting  slags  are  much  richer  in  nickel  and  cobalt  than  the  other 
>Iag  from  the  main  operation ;  they  are  smelted  for  nickel  speiss. 

259.  The  Blags  from  the  operation  of  slag-smelting  in  the  litharge- 
reduction  famaces,  containing  about  5  per  cent,  copper,  from  6  to  10  per 
cent,  lead,  and  0.00125  per  cent.  =  7  dwt.  silver,  are  charged  in  with 
the  lead-ore  smelting  charge  for  the  extraction  of  their  metallic  con- 
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tents.  The  chemical  compositiou  of  the  lasl  Hlags  will  be  eeen  from  the 
following  analyses  :  a,  slag  from  slag-smelting,  by  Hahn ;  h,  8la^ 
formed  during  the  first  period  of  the  operation  of  refining  the  copper 
resulting  from  slag-smelting,  by  Werlisch ;  c,  slag  from  second  period 
of  same  operation. 


Silicic  add 

Arsenic  acid 

AntimoDioiia  acid 

Iron  protoxide 

Copoer  protoxide 

Leaa  oxide 

Nickel  protoxide 

Cobalt  protoxide 

Zinc  oxide 

Manganese  protoxide. 

Lime 

Ma^esia ■ 

Alumina 

Sulphuric  acid 


Percent 
36u5M 


0.09S 
33.918 

L756 
10.974 

1.671 

4.087 
1.370 
9.309 


Per  cent    Per  enL 


14.767 
Trace... 
...do.... 
. . . do 

ii.su 

37.103 

C   29.672 
i     4S56 

0.42S 

*      0.130 

1.049 


90.(11 


99.754 


99.501 


9».44r 


260.  Extraction  of  silver  from  copper^  and  manufacture  of  vitriol^ 
After  the  black  copper  has  been  refined  and  granulated,  it  is  tivated 
M^ith  sulphuric  acid  for  the  purpose  of  its  desilverization,  whereby  cop- 
per-vitriol is  also  produced.  There  are  two  establishments  at  Altenan 
for  the  manufacture  of  vitriol ;  one  was  built  in  1864,  the  other  in  l^- 

The  older  has  three  dissolving-vessels  and  one  evaporating-pan ;  the 
new  has  six  dissolving- vessels  and  two  evaporating-pans.  The  dissolT- 
ing- vessels  are  of  wood  lined  with  sheet-lead.  They  are  1.Q2  meters 
square  and  1.17  meters  high.  They  have  a  double  bottom.  The  upper 
or  false  bottom  is  perforated  with  holes  0.025  meter  in  diameter. 

261.  When  the  dissolving-boxes  are  charged  with  copper,  aboat  ooe- 
fourth  of  the  charge,  in  large  pieces,  is  laid  on  the  false  bottom,  and  oo 
the  top  of  this  the  small  copper  granules ;  the  charge  is  1,000  kilo^^Tams 
and  is  about  1  meter  high ;  care  being  taken  that  the  grannies  shall 
not  be  so  densely  packed  that  the  air  will  not  be  able  to  dreahte. 
As  soon  as  the  pile,  through  dissolving,  has  sunk  0.24  meter,  fiBsb 
quantities  of  copper  are  added;  which  is  done  two  or  three  time* 
a  week.  The  consumption  of  sulphuric  acid  is  150  to  175  kilograms  Id 
twenty-four  hours.  The  boxes  are  cleaned  every  eight  to  thirteen 
weeks.  The  granules  are  heated  by  the  dissolving  solution,  which  mflte- 
rially  aids  the  oxidization.  The  temperature  of  the  aoid  is  iraportaot. 
If  it  is  too  high,  silver  is  dissolved ;  if  too  low,  the  process  is  retarded. 
The  solution  from  the  dissolving- vessels  should  not  be  clear,  which  wooM 
show  that  the  silver  also  is  dissolved.  Above  the  dissolving-vessel^ 
there  is  a  sulpburic-acid  reservoir.  The  raw  sulphuric  acid  fiom  the 
lead-chambers  is  conducted  in  the  large  reservoir,  and  supeiteate^l 
steam  is  led  into  the  acid,  whereby  it  is  heated  to  65°  R,  and  at  tie 
same  time  diluted  to  26°  B,    It  is  afterward  changed  to  32°  B.,  by  add- 
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ing  the  acid  solation  from  the  crystallization  vessels.  The  salphuric 
acid  employed  is  48^  to  50^  B.  strong,  and  is  manufactured  at  Altenaa. 
Each  dissolving-vessel  communicates  with  the  sulphuric-acid  reservoir 
by  means  of  a  movable  siphon.  Every  half  hour  the  copper  granules 
in  the  dissolving- vessel  are  washed  with  sulphuric  acid  from  the  reser- 
voir by  means  of  the  siphon.  The  acid  flows  off  rapidly ;  the  oxide 
thereby  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  granules  are  washed  off  by  the 
next  addition  of  acid  with  the  argentiferous  slime. 

The  copper-vitriol  solution  escaping  from  the  dissolving-vessels  flows 
through  troughs  into  a  large  basin  and  from  this  into  a  system  of  open 
troughs,  which  again  lead  to  another  large  basin.  The  solution,  which 
at  first  is  warm,  partially  evaporates  while  circulating  in  the  troughs, 
and  most  of  the  copper- vitriol  crystallizes  upon  the  sides  and  bottom. 
The  crystals  with  the  argentiferous  slimes  adhering  to  them  are  removed 
and  placed  upon  boards  as  soon  as  the  troughs  become  filled. 

The  mother-solution  running  off  is  collected  in  a  basin  at  the  end  of 
the  system,  and  is  again  used  for  dissolving  the  copper-granules,  as  it 
is  very  acid.  For  this  purpose  it  is*  forced  up  into  the  sulphuric-acid 
reservoir  by  means  of  a  Giffard  injector. 

The  raw  crystals  are  dissolved  in  pans.  The  pans  are  of  lead,  3.12  by 
3.51  meters  wide  and  0.61  meter  deep.  They  are  heated  by  means  of 
a  Fairbairn  smoke-consuming  fire-place.  Bituminous  coal  serves  as 
fuel.  Pure  water  is  only  partially  used  for  dissolving  the  raw  vitriol, 
the  mother-liquid  from  the  latter  crystallization  being  principally  em- 
ployed. The  pans  are  filled  0.25  meter  high  with  mother-liquid,  0.10 
meter  high  with  water,  and  heated  for  13  hours,  whereby  the  fiuid  must 
reach  a  temperature  of  75<^  or  80^  B.  Baw  crystals  are  then  placed 
within  the  pans  until  the  solution  reaches  28^  B.  It  takes  about  10  per 
cent,  vitriol  to  produce  this  effect.  A  small  amount  of  copper-granules 
are  placed  upon  the  bottom  of  the  pan ;  about  1  j  pounds  of  finely-pul* 
verized  copper  and  ^  pound  salt  is  strewn  over  the  surface  of  the  solu- 
tion in  order  to  precipitate  any  silver  which  may  have  been  dissolved 
by  the  sulphuric  acid  or  nitric  acid  which  may  have  been  contained  in 
the  unrefined  sulphuric  acid. 

262.  The  solution  is  then  allowed  to  stand  for  eleven  hours  without 
further  heating,  after  which  it  is  drawn  off  into  crystallizing- tanks  by 
means  of  a  siphon.  Since  1869  it  has  been  filtered  through  granulated 
lead,  and  since  1870  also  through  granulated  copper,  in  order  to  free  it 
from  any  floating  argentiferous  slime,  and  also  to  precipitate  the  last 
traces  of  silver.  As  soon  as  the  granulated  lead  and  copper  contain 
about  1  per  cent,  silver,  the  filters  are  renewed.  It  takes  about  one  and 
a  half  months  before  the  granules  become  this  rich  in  silver.  From  3 
to  4  per  cent,  more  silver  is  obtained  by  the  employment  of  these  filters 
than  before  they  came  into  use.  The  loss  ot  silver  in  this  process  has 
been  by  this  improvement  reduced  to  2  per  cent. 

The  crystallizing-tanks  are  made  of  wood,  lined  on  the  inside  with 
8  M 
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sheet- lead.  They  are  3  meters  long,  1.37  meters  wide,  and  1.10  meters 
deep,  and  have  a  capacity  of  4  cabic  meters,  which  corresponds  to  that 
of  an  evapora ting-pan.  From  120  to  150  lead  strips  are  hang  in  each 
crystallizing-tank,  upon  which  the  crystals  form.  The  first  crystals  gen- 
erally form  after  about  two  days.  In  order  to  produce  large  crystals, 
the  strips,  which  are  already  covered  with  crystals,  are  hung  in  the 
solution  several  times.  Small  crystals  are  always  formed  on  the  bottom 
of  the  tanks,  but  as  they  are  always  impure  they  are  put  back  into  X\ik 
raw  solution. 

263.  After  the  close  of  the  crystallization  process,  the  crystals  art 
removed  from  off  the  lead  strips  and  then  pla<^d  upon  an  inclined  table. 
where  they  drain  off;  they  are  then  packed  and  ready  for  market.  Tut; 
remaining  mother-liquid  is  then  tapped  oft'  into  a  basin,  from  which  it  is 
forced  up  into  the  evaporating-pans  by  a  Giffard  injection,  and  nsetl 
again  for  dissolving  the  raw  vitriol.  The  copper-vitriol  of  AUenaa  is 
distinguished  for  its  purity,  as  may  be  perceived  by  the  following  analy- 
sis: 

Ptr  ceor. 

Iron 0. 0107 

Antimony 0.0123 

Arsenic O.OOGl 

Zinc Trace. 

Nickel Trace. 

Silver O.OIhX; 

0.  om 

The  remaining  argentiferous  slime  from  the  vitriol  solution,  after  it 
has  been  drawn  off  into  the  evaporating-pans,  is  conducted  to  special 
boxes  and  well  washed.  The  wash- water  goes  with  the  mother-liqaidd 
into  the  evaporating-pans.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  argen 
tiferous  slime : 

Per  cen:. 

Silver 3,W 

Gold O.OtM 

Copper,  (partly  as  C a  O  SO3  +  5  Fbo.) 7. 130 

Lead,  (50. 44  per  cent.  Pbo  SO3) 34. 461) 

Antimony,  (17. 00  per  cent.  Sb  O3) IL'S^^ 

Arsenic 3. 1J<» 

Sulphuric  acid 16. 670 

264.  The  argentiferous  slime  while  still  moist  is  mixed  with  eqaal 
weight  of  litharge,  formed  into  balls,  dried  and  then  subjected  to  a  re- 
ducing-smelting  in  a  litharge-reduction  blast-furnace,  with  a  flax  of  slag 
from  ore  and  matte  smelting.  The  resulting  products  are  silvexleatl, 
slag,  rich  in  lead,  and  a  matter  rich  in  silver. 

265.  The  silver-lead  containing  l.dO  per  cent  to  1.90  per  cent.  = 
437  oz.  to  554  oz.  silver,  is  cupelled.    The  resulting  silvery  however. 
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contains  more  copper  than  that  from  the  lead-smelting.  It  is  sent  to 
Lantenthal  for  refining.  The  litharge  is  agaiu  used  for  mixing  with  the 
argentiferons  slimes.  The  slag,  containing  17  to  20  per  cent,  lead  and 
0.004  to  0.010  per  cent.  =  6  oz.  3  dwt.  7.08  gr.  to  2  oz.  18  dwt.  4.8  gr.  sil- 
ver, is  added  to  the  lead-matte  smelting-charge. 

The  matte  rich  iu  silver  is  formed,  as  the  argentiferous  slimes  contain 
mach  copper ;  a  piirt  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  which  it  also  contains,  is  re- 
duced to  sulphur  and  this  combines  with  the  copper,  the  result  being  a 
matte.  It  contains  about  0.37  to  0.70  per  cent.  =  107  oz.  17  dwt.  to  204 
oz.  2  dwt.  silver,  12  per  cent,  lead,  30  per  cent,  copper,  and  much  anti- 
mony and  arsenic.  The  formation  of  the  product  is  not  wished.  For 
its  further  manipulation  it  is  smelted  with  metallic  iron,  and  the  result 
ing  iiroducts  are  silver-lead,  containing  about  1.13  per  cent.  =  328  oz, 
17  dwt.  silver,  slag  carrying  5  to  6  per  cent,  lead,  and  0.003  per  cent.  = 
17  dwt.  11.52  gr.  per  ton,  and  copper-matte  with  38  per  cent,  copper,  0.3 
per  cent,  silver,  (87  oz.  8  dwt.  14  gr.  per  ton,)  and  12  per  cent.  lead.  The 
silver-lead  is  cupelled,  the  slag  is  used  as  a  flux  by  the  reduction  of  the 
argentiferous  slimes,  and  the  copper-matte  collected  until  there  is  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  for  its  further  treatment. 

26G.  The  annual  production  of  copper-vitriol  at  Altenau  is  450,000 
kilograms. 

267.  ANDREASBERG. — Foreign  silver-ores  (Mexican)  are  the  principal 
subjects  of  the  Andreasberg  metallurgical  processes,  as  the  silver  and 
lead  ores  from  the  neighboring  mines,  and  the  old  slags,  containing 
small  quantities  of  lead  and  silver,  form  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
material  treated.  The  ores  have  a  very  varied  composition  and  are 
mostly  of  a  rebellious  nature.  The  local  ores  are  galena,  with  small 
quantities  of  silver  mineral,  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  blende  tetrahedrite 
and  bournonite,  calcite,  quartz,  and  argillaceous  slate.  The  ores  were 
formerly  roasted  in  free  heaps,  but  are  now  roasted  in  reverberatory 
furnaces  which  are  connected  with  a  system  of  condensation-chambers. 

268.  The  smelting  processes  are  divided  into  two  classes :  the  first  is 
for  the  ores  which  contain  gold,  the  second  is  for  ores  which  are  free 
from  gold.  The  composition  of  the  charge  is  almost  constantly  changed, 
which  is  owing  to  the  varying  nature  of  the  ores.  The  gangue,  as  a 
rule,  is  very  difficult  to  fuse,  and  demands  a. large  amount  of  flux.  For 
this  purpose  slag  from  the  ore-smelting  is  added.  That  portion  is  taken 
which  is  the  richest  in  lead,  silver,  and  gold.  This  slag  has  the  follow- 
ing composition  :* 

Iron  protoxide 13.  7  24.  7 

Silicic  acid 42.5  40,9 

Alumina 19. 5  15. 3 

Lime i 12.6  8.8 

^lagnesia 7. 1  6. 6 

*  The  datft  for  Andreasberg  are  mostly  from  Dr.  WeddiDg's  conimnnication  in  the 
PrrwMwcAe  Zeitsckrift. 
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Copper  protoxides 0. 27 

Lead-oxide 1. 2  1. 25 

Silver 0.0025     0.003 

96.6025    97. 81:3 

It  Las  been  observed  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  gold  in  com- 
parison to  the  silver  enters  the  slag  and  matte.  The  charge  for  the  fir^t 
and  second  classes  of  ores,  respectively-,  averages — 

1.  2. 

Kilograms.  Kilograms- 
Ore 100  100 

Lead-flux 75  50 

Slag  from  ore  smelting , 287  211 

Slag  from  the  Lower  Harz 20  48 

Roasted  lead-matte ....   29  31 

1  kilogram  coke  carries 7.4  7.2 

The  round  furnace  smelts  in  twenty-four  hours 6, 600  6, 650 

The  Eachette  furnace  is  sometimes  used  for  ore-smelting.  The  quae 
tity  of  lead-flux  is  dependent  upon  the  percentage  of  silver  io  the  ore* 
In  this  connection  the  following  rule  is  observed : 

Lead-flux  is  added  to  the  charge,  in  which  the  ore  contains  from  OJ^ 
per  cent.=58.3oz.  to  0.5  per  cent.=145.8  oz.  silver;  silver-lead  produced 
contains  0.5  per  cent.=145.8  oz.  silver;  from  0.5  i>er  cent.=145^  oz.  to 
1  per  cent. =291  oz.  silver,  silver-lead  produced  contains  1  per  cent= 
291  oz.  silver ;  from  0.5  per  cent.=145.8  oz.  to  1  per  cent.=291  oz.  silver, 
silver-lead  produced  contains  from  1  per  cent. =291  oz.  to  2  per  ceDt.= 
683  oz.  silver. 

It  is  here  apparent  that  the  principle  always  kept  in  view  is,  the 
greater  the  quantity  of  lead  in  proportion  to  the  silver  pat  in  the  charge 
the  less  silver  is  slagged  or  absorbed  by  the  intermediate  products ;  ba: 
the  lead  loses  through  volatilization,  &c.,  and  the  consumption  of  fm 
in  smelting  and  desilverizing  the  silver-lead  is  increased. 

269.  The  amount  of  gold  contained  in  the  silver  extracted  directly 
from  the  Mexican  ore,  and  the  by-products  in  treating  the  same,  is  as 
follows :  Silver  extracted  directly  from  the  ore  contains  0.887  per  cent.  = 
259  oz.  15  dwt.  8  gr.,  gold;  silver  extiucted  frt)m  lead- matte  contains 
0.140  per  cent.  =  40  oz.  15  dwt.  4.8  gr.  gold;  silver  produced  from 
assaying  slag  from  ore-smelting  contains  0.277  per  cent.  =  80  oz.  14  dwt. 
14.4  gr.  gold ;  silver  extracted  from  fumes  contains  0.3  per  cent.  =  >r 
oz.  8  dwt.  14  gr.  gold.  The  silver  extracted  from  Andreasberg  ore$. 
and  the  by-products  produced  in  treating  the  same,  contain  the  gold  in 
exactly  an  inverse  ratio.  This  has  been  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  thif 
gold  is  very  finely  divided  in  the  AndreaslK^rg  works  when  compared  t«« 
the  Mexican  ores.  The  following  are  average  assays :  Silver  extracted 
directly  from  ore  contains  0.018  per  cent.  =  5  oz.  4  dwt.  20.6  gr.  to  0.01  per 
cent.  =  2  oz.  18  dwt.  4.8  gr.  gold ;  silver  extracted  from  lead-matte  eon- 
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tains  0.07  per  cent.  =  20  oz.  8  dwt.  4.8  gr.  to  0.024  per  cent.  =  6  oz.  19 
dfft.  22  gr.  gold  j  silver  produced  from  assaying  slag  from  ore-smelting 
oootains  0.1  per  cent.  =  29  oz.  2  dwt.  gold.  The  slag  produced  by  this 
operation  is  added  to  the  charge  for  the  ore-smelting.  The  silver-lead 
coDtaining  less  than  0.5  per  cent.  =:  145  oz.  16  dwt.  silver,  is  sent  to 
Lantenthal  for  desilverization.  The  silver-lead  assaying  over  0.5  per 
cent  silver  is  cupelled. 

270.  Silver-ores  containing  10  per  cent.  =  2,916  oz.  silver,  or  more, 
are  added  in  quantities  of  50  to  100  kilograms  to  about  5,000  kilograms 
siker-lead.  The  silver-lead  is  melted  on  the  cupellation-hearth,  the 
abstrich  drawn  off,  and  the  rich  silver-ore  is  thrown  in  the  metallic  bath 
by  means  of  an  iron  spoon ;  whereupon  the  temperature  is  raised  and 
kept  at  a  high  point  for  about  one  hour.  At  the  end  of  this  period  the 
lead  and  lead-oxide  will  have  absorbed  the  greater  part  of  the  silver. 
The  slag  formed  by  the  gangue  of  the  silver-ore  and  lead-oxide  is  drawn 
off  by  means  of  a  piece  of  wood  fastened  at  a  right  angle  on  an  iron 
rod.    The  cnpellation  process  is  then  conducted  as  usual. 

271.  The  matte  is  roasted  in  shaft-furnaces,  (kilns,)  whereby  the  con- 
tents of  sulphur  are  reduced  from  23.4  per  cent  to  5  per  cent.  These 
farnaces,  and  also  the  reverberatory  roasting-furnaces,  are  connected 
\rith  a  condensation  canal.  The  sides  are  built  of  slag-bricks,  and  are 
covered  with  iron  plates;  these  are  made  air-tight  by  a  coating  of  tar. 
The  condensed  fumes  consist  chiefly  of  arsenious  and  sulphurous  acid, 
and  contain  0.006  per  cent.  =  1  oz.  14 'dwt.  16.22  gr.  silver,  and  from 
4.2  to  6.6  per  cent.  lead. 

The  charge  for  matte-smelting  is  as  follows  : 

Kilograms. 

Roasted  matte 100 

Lead-flux 38 

Slag 170 

Oue  kilogram  coke  carries  7.7  kilograms  charge;  6,050  kilograms 
charge  are  smelted  in  a  Eachette  furnace  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  slag  produced  has  the  following  composition  : 

Per  cent. 

Iron  protoxide 38.  50 

Silicic  acid 30. 15 

Alumina 15. 90 

Lime 10.03 

Magnesia 1. 05 

Copper  protoxide 0. 05 

Lead  oxide 3. 55 

Silver 0.  003 


99. 233 


The  slag  from  the  old  slag-dumps  is  smelted  with  the  slag  produced 
from  day  to  day.    The  slag  produced  by  this  operation  is,  on  account  of 
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a  lack  of  bases  iu  the  charge,  comparatively  rich  in  lead  and  silver,  as 
the  annexed  analysis  will  show : 

Per  ctnl. 

Silicic  acid 47. 75 

Iron  protoxide 18. 90 

Alumina 21.20 

Lime 6.00 

Magnesia 2.90 

Lead  oxide  . .  - 2. 25 

Silver O.O^Jl 

Arsenic  and  antimony Trace. 

Total 99.tK)I 

There  are  produced  from  the  old  slag  144,338  kilograms  silver-lead, 
assaying  0.056  per  cent.=16  oz.  6  dwt.  13.9  gr.  silver,  and  134,600  kilo- 
grams matte. 

272.  For  1871  the  works  at  Andreasberg  treated  518,000  kilograms 
ore ;  137,000  kilograms  of  which  was  from  the  mines  near  that  place. 

273.  Lautenthal. — The  ores  treated  at  Lautenthal  have  the  same 
general  composition  as  the  Clansthal  ores.  The  smelting  processes  are 
conducted  on  the  same  principle  as  that  which  has  been  described  when 
treating  of  Clausthal;  a  modification,  however,  is  caused  in  the  ore- 
smelting  by  a  larger  percentage  of  silica  and  zinc  contained  in  the  ore : 
an  increased  amount  of  basic  copper-slag  and  matte  is  therefore  added 
to  the  ore-charge.  As  the  other  operations  have  already  been  spoken 
of,  it  will  suffice  to  remark  that  the  ore-smelting  is  conducted  eutirtly 
in  liachette  furnaces  with  twelve  tuyeres.  The  lead-matte  has  beeu 
roasted,  since  the  fall  of  1873,  in  shaft-furnaces.  The  fumes  are  utilized 
in  the  sulphuric-acid  manufactory  which  was  completed  in  the  same 
year.    The  black  copper  is  sent  to  Altcnau  for  further  treatment 

274.  The  silver-lead  produced  at  all  the  smelting- works  is  desilverized 
at  Lautenthal,  with  the  exception  of  the  rich  silver-lead  and  that  pro- 
duced by  smelting  the  old  slags,  which  contain  a  large  amount  of  copper, 
(Andreasberg,)  and  the  silver-lead  produced  by  the  matte-smelting  at 
Altenau  and  Glausthal,  which  are  either  too  rich,  (Andreasberg,)  or  coo- 
tain  so  much  copper  that  they  are  rendered  unsuitable  for  the  zioc- 
desilverization  process,  and  are  therefore  cupelled  without  undergoing 
any  concentration. 

275.  Pattinson^s  process,  which  was  introduced  at  Lautenthal  in  1S61. 
was  superseded  in  186S  by  desilverization  by  means  of  zinc.  This  wa.s 
materially  improved  in  1869  by  the  introduction  of  steam  (C^rdurie's 
system)  as  an  oxidizing  and  poling  agent. 

276.  The  silver-lead  produced  at  the  different  works  in  the  Upper  Oarx 
was  formerly  so  pure  that  it  could  be  desilverized  by  the  crystallizatioa 
process  after  having  been  melted  in  an  iron  kettle  and  poled.  Its  com- 
position has  not  materiall^^  changed  since  that  process  was  practiced. 
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AUhoagh  it  contains  a  large  unmber  of  foreign  snbstances,  the  quantity 
is  so  small  as  not  to  make  it  an  impure  article,  as  the  analysis  by  Herrn 
Hampe,  of  Claasthal,  will  show  : 
Silver-lead  from — 


Lead 

Copi*r . . . 
Antiiuony 
Anenia  ... 
Bismnth.., 

Silver 

Imn 

Zinc  

Xirkcl 

("(.Ijalt 


Cadmiam I  Tracer 


Total. 


LaatcDthal. 

CUantlial. 

Altouaa. 

9a  964 

98. 929 

98.837 

0.283 

0.186 

0.239 

0. 574 

0.720 

0.  708 

0.007 

0.006 

0.0009 

0.008 

0.004 

0.003 

0.143 

0. 14t 

0.140 

0.008 

0.006 

0.003 

0.002 

0.002 

0.002 

0.006 

0.002 

0.002 

0.0003 

0.  OUOl 

0.0001 

Trace* 

TraooA 

Traces. 

99.9953 

99. 9961 

99.9950 

Although  the  silver-lead  from  each  work  is  desilverized  separately , 
they  are  all  treated  in  the  same  manner.  The  process,  as  now  con- 
ducted, may  be  regarded  as  giving  general  satisfaction,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  present  method  of  extracting  the  silver  from  the  rich  oxide. 
Should  the  advantages  of  the  method  lately  introduced  at  Tarnowitz  be 
confirmed  by  a  sufficiently  long  trial,  it  will  be  adopted  at  Lauteuthal. 

277.  The  desilverization  of  silver-lead  hy  means  of  zinc. — Silver-lead  is 
treated  in  fourteen  Pattinson  kettles  1.665  meters  in  diameter,  and  0.75 
meter  deep.  Each  kettle  is  provided  with  a  fire-place  and  separate 
chimney  8  meters  high.  Every  three  kettles  form  a  battery.  The  two 
outside  kettles  are  used  for  smelting  and  desilverizing  the  silver-lead, 
and  the  middle  kettle  is  used  for  liquating  the  zinc-scum  and  desilver- 
izing the  lead  therefrom.  One  kettle  is  employed  to  oxidize  the  zinc 
in  the  rich  zinc-dust  {zinckstaub)  and  in  the  fourteenth  the  abstrich  is 
fused  and  poled.  This  kettle  lasts  but  a  short  time,  as  the  iron  is  at- 
tacked by  the  antimony,  &c.  The  steam  is  generated  in  an  iron  boiler, 
(a  second  boiler  being  held  in  reserve),  and,  before  entering  the  desilveri- 
zation-kettles,  passes  through  a  steam-heating  oven.  A  sheet-iron  pipe, 
about  0.25  meter  in  diameter,  runs  from  the  condensation-chambers 
through  the  building  about  2.2  meters  above  the  floor;  from  this  seven 
iron  joints  (one  to  every  two  kettles)  are  projected  at  a  right  angle  to 
the  main  pipe ;  each  joint  serves  to  connect  the  main  pipe  with  the  iron 
hood  which  is  ))laced  on  the  kettles  while  the  steam  is  being  conducted 
ill  the  molten  metal. 

278.  Melting  tJie  charge  and  removing  the  abzug. — The  silver-lead  con- 
tains 0.13  to  0.14  per  cent.=37  oz.  16dwt.  19  gr.  to  40  oz.  15  dwt.  4.8 
gr.  silver.  The  charge  is  12,500  kilograms,  which  is  melted  in  seven 
Lours.  If  the  fire  is  carefully  regulated  the  skimmings  (abzugschliclcer) 
composed  partly  of  the  copper,  iron,  &c.,  contained  in  the  silver-lead, 
lie  on  the  top  of  the  metallic  bath,  forming  a  dark-colored  crust  from  2 
to  4  centimeters  thick.  This  is  removed,  and  after  having  been  liquated, 
is  smelted  with  unroasted  matte,  {vide  abzug-smelting.) 
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279.  Extraction  of  gold  and  copper, — First  addition  of  zinc— ALfter  the 
abzug  has  been  removed,  22.5  kilograms  zinc  is  added  to  the  silver-lead 
and  the  fire  increased.  The  zinc  melts  in  about  half  an  hour,  when  the 
metallic  bath  is  agitated  for  fifteen  minutes  with  an  iron  disk  35  centi- 
meters in  diameter,  which  is  perforated  with  round  holes  2  centimeters 
in  diameter.  The  fire  is  now  lowered,  and  in  order  that  the  bath  maj 
not  cool  from  the  bottom  or  the  side,  the  fire  is  only  covered  with  ashes 
and  the  draught  turned  off.  The  metallic  bath  is  now  allowed  to  re. 
main  quiet  about  three  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time  a  blue  and  violet 
crust,  termed  kupferschaumj  (copper-scum,)  4  to  6  centimeters  thick,  is 
formed,  in  which  the  gold  and  copper  contained  in  the  silver-lead  ai« 
concentrated.  The  percentage  of  silver  in  the  copper-scam  is  the  same 
as  in  the  original  silver-lead.  The  silver  produced  from  this  contains 
about  0.12  to  0.2  per  cent.  =  34  oz.  18  d  wt.  to  68  oz.  6  d  wt.  gold.  The  cop- 
per-dross weighs  about  500  kilograms.  It  is  removed  from  the  kettle 
with  iron  ladles  about  20  centimeters  in  diameter,  perforated  with  boles 
1  centimeter  in  diameter.  It  is  cast  in  molds  and  set  aside  nntil  a  large 
quantity  has  accumulated,  when  it  is  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
zinc-scum.  The  enriched  auriferous  lead  and  oxides  are  also  cupelled 
independently  of  the  silver-lead,  &c.,  and  produce  silver  in  which  all  of 
the  gold  contained  in  the  original  silver-lead  is  concentrated.  After  the 
scum  has  been  removed  the  crusts  which  may  have  formed  ou  the  side 
of  the  kettle  are  scraped  loose  with  small  iron  spades ;  they  are  then 
ladled  out  and  added  to  the  copper-dross.  An  advantage  of  thi8proces^^ 
is  that  small  quantities  of  gold  are  concentrated  in  a  small  portion  of  sil- 
ver and  are  extracted,  which  otherwise  might  be  lost. 

280.  There  are  two  theories  advocated  in  regard  to  the  crystalline  cop- 
per-zinc and  silver- zinc  alloy  separating  from  the  zinc-lead  alloy  and  rising 
to  the  surface  of  the  metallic  bath.  According  to  one,  it  is  in  conse- 
quence of  the  difference  in  their  respective  specific  gravities.  The  other 
theory  is  that  it  is  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  congealing  temperataK 
of  the  two  alloys.  Herr  E.  Koch,  of  Clausthal,  attempted  to  make  a 
separation  of  the  two  alloys  by  throwing  water  on  the  surface  of  thy- 
mol ten  liquid,  but  was  unsuccessful.  He  then  placed  a  U-shaped  hol- 
low iron  tube  in  the  molten  alloy,  cooled  by  means  of  water,  and  kept  it 
there  during  the  process,  but  the  mass  that  congealed  on  Uie  iron  per- 
mitted no  deduction  favorable  to  his  conclusion,  as  the  lead-zinc  alloj 
was  solidified  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  the  silver-zinc  alloy.  He 
concluded,  therefore,  that  the  theory  of  the  specific  gravity  was  falj?** 
and  that  of  the  congealing  temperature  was  the  correct  one.  To  say 
the  least,  his  conclusion  was  erroneous ;  for  the  advocates  of  the  first 
mentioned  theory  are  aware  that  a  sudden  cooling  does  not  focilitate 
the  separation  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  slow  and  gradual  sinking  of 
the  temperature  that  enables  the  alloy  whose  specific  gravity  is  lighter 
to  ascend.  I  would  take  still  another  step.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  separation  is  not  owing  to  either  one  of  the  theories  advuoeed. 
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bat  to  both.    When  the  zinc  has  been  well  mixed  with  the  molten  liquid, 

we  have  seen  that  the  fire  is  only  covered  with  ashes,  so  that  the  bottom 

and  side  are  kept  warm,  and  the  metallic  bath  is  cooled  only  from  above. 

Zinc  having  a  greater  affinity  for  silver  than  lead  for  silver,  displaces  it 

and  forms  new  alloys ;  the  alloy  of  silver-zinc,  having  a  smaller  specific 

gravity  than  the  lead-zinc  alloy,  ascends,  and,  coming  in  contact  with 

the  tet'y  slightly  cooled  metal,  is  solidified  first,  in  virtue  of  a  higher 

congealing  temperature.     Its  tendency  is  then  to  float  on  the  surface, 

bat  a  small  portion  settles  on  the  side  of  the  kettle  if  that  has  become 
cooled. 

281.  Extraction  of  silver. — ^Second  addition  of  zinc. — ^The  fire  is  raised 
and  a  second  charge  of  90  to  95  kilograms  zinc  is  added.  One  hour  is 
consumed  in  melting  this ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  metallic  liquid  is 
well  stirred  for  one-quarter  to  one-half  an  hour.  The  fire  is  then  cov- 
ered with  ashes,  and  the  bath  is  allowed  to  stand  three  to  three  and  a 
half  hours  undisturbed.  The  iridescent  crust  which  forms  is  3  to  5  cen- 
timeters thick.  It  is  termed  zinkschaum^  (zinc-scum.)  The  crust  is  re- 
moved with  iron  ladles  and  thrown  into  the  next  (middle)  kettle.  The 
cmst  is  now  removed  from  the  side  of  the  kettle  by  scraping  with  an 
iron  spade,  reheating  the  bath  and  allowing  it  to  cool,  whereby  the  sil- 
ver-zinc alloy  rises  to  the  surface,  and  is  ladled  into  the  middle  kettle. 
The  lead  now  contains  about  0.005  per  cent.  =  1  oz.  9  dwt.  3.8  gr.  silver. 

Experiments  were  made  in  the  summer  of  1873  to  hasten  and  facilitate 
the  formation  of  the  silver-zinc  alloy  by  conducting  steam  into  the  bath, 
bat  the  formation  of  a  large  quantity  of  oxides  was  more  than  an  offset 
to  any  advantages  this  might  have  shown.  It  was  also  attempted  to 
effect  a  saving  in  zinc,  by  substituting  the  silver-zinc  alloy,  obtained 
from  the  third  addition  of  zinc  to  a  previous  charge,  for  a  portion  of  the 
95  kilograms  zinc  added  above.  But  it  was  found  not  to  be  an  econom- 
ical method,  as  the  amount  of  silver  extracted  thereby  was  smaller  than 
in  the  usual  method,  leaving  more  silver  in  the  remaining  lead,  and 
necessitating  an  increased  third  addition  of  zinc. 

282.  Third  addition  of  zinc. — The  temperature  is  raised,  and  53  kilo- 
grams of  zinc  is  added  to  the  remaining  molten  liquid.  The  manipula- 
tions are  conducted  exactly  as  with  the  second  addition  of  zinc,  with 
the  exception  of  a  longer  scraping  of  the  kettle-side.  The  temperature 
is  also  raised  and  lowered  three  times  to  insure  a  complete  removal  of 
the  silver-zinc  alloy. 

283.  The  alloy  is  ladled  into  the  adjoining  kettle,  which  contains  the 
dlloy  from  the  preceding  operation.  The  total  amount  of  zinc-scum  pro- 
duced is  3,300  kilograms.  If  the  remaining  lead  assays  over  0.0006  per 
cent.  =  3  dwt.  11.9  gr.  in  silver,  about  7.5  kilograms  zinc  are  added  and 
the  last  operation  repeated.  Should  it  not,  which  is  generally  the  case, 
it  is  refined  by  means  of  superheated  steam. 

284.  Oxidizing  zinc  and  antimony. — By  this  operation  zinc  (0.5  per 
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cent.)  is  first  removed,  it  being  one  of  the  metals  oxidizable,  wben  iu  a 
heated  condition,  by  the  oxygen  of  the  steam. 

285.  Antimony,  having  a  greater  affinity  for  lead  than  for  silver? 
remains,  and  is  also  to  be  removed ;  but  as  it  does  not  decompose  steam 
to  a  great  extent,  even  when  at  a  high  heat,  it  most  be  eliminated  by  a 
separate  operation.  For  this  purpose  steam  is  again  condacted  into  the 
bath,  and  acts  as  an  agitator ;  the  antimony  is  oxidized  by  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  A  bent  iron  pipe,  aboat  3.5  centimeters  iu  diameter,  extend- 
ing to  the  bottom  of  the  kettle,  is  fastened  to  the  masou-work  on  which 
the  kettle  rests.  This  is  used  to  conduct  the  steam  into  the  molten  liquid. 
A  sheeMrou  hood  is  next  fastened  and  luted  with  damp  clay  to  the  kettle. 
This  is  about  1  millimeter  high;  has  the  same  diameter  as  the  kettle, 
and  connects  with  the  large  pipe  leading  to  the  condensation-chambers. 
It  has  three  small  doors  10  centimeters  square.  The  molten  liquid  is 
now  heated  to  a  little  below  cherry-red  heat ;  and  8ut>erheated  steam 
is  conducted  into  the  bath  under  a  pressure  of  two  atmospheres;  as  the 
air  is  excluded,  the  temperature  remains  higher,  the  steam  is  decom- 
posed, and  the  zinc  is  almost  entirely  oxidized  in  one  and  one-half 
hours.  The  oxides  first  formed  are  mixed  with  the  liquid  lead,  but  as 
the  operation  progresses  they  become  "  dry  "  and  yellow,  which  is  an 
indication  that  all  of  the  zinc,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  lead, 
has  been  oxidized. 

286.  The  lead  is  now  tested  for  zinc.  This  is  done  by  taking  oat  a 
small  ladleful  and  scraping  the  surface  while  hot  with  a  piece  of  wood. 
The  lead  is  free  from  zinc  if  the  peculiar  silky  appearance  is  absent 
which  is  caused  by  zinc.  The  hood  is  lifted  up  and  the  poor  oxides  are 
removed.  After  the  hood  haB  again  been  fastened  on  the  kettle,  and 
the  three  doors  opened,  the  metallic  liquid  is  heated  to  a  cherry-red  heat, 
and  superheated  steam  conducted  into  the  bath  for  one  and  one-half  to 
two  hours.  The  completion  of  this  operation  is  known  by  taking  out  a 
small  ladleful  of  lead  and  allowing  it  to  cool.  The  absence  of  antimouy 
is  shown  by  the  non-appearance  of  a  small  crystalline  spot  on  the  sortaoe 
of  the  solidified  lead.  The  abstrich  is  removed  and  steam  condacted 
in  the  bath  tor  three  to  six  minutes,  whereby  a  'small  qunatity  of  red 
litharge  forms,  which  is  an  additional  proof  that  the  lead  is  free  from 
impurities.  The  lead  is  then  allowed  to  cool.  Five  hours  are  consnmed 
in  casting  the  '^  refined  Harz  lead  "  into  molds ;  about  7,500  kilograms 
of  lead  are  produced  from  each  charge  of  12,500  kilograms. 

287.  It  has  happened  that  crusts  containing  silver  have  adhered  to 
the  kettle,  and  have  been  resmel ted  in  the  high  temperature  j  ast  employed, 
and  mixed  with  the  desilverized  lead.  Therefore  the  refined  lead  is  always 
assayed  before  casting,  and  if  it  contains  more  than  0.0006  per  cent, 
silver,  it  is  cast  in  molds,  set  aside,  and  added  iu  small  quantities  to 
other  charges  before  the  third  addition  of  zinc. 

288.  The  regulation  of  the  temperature  is  of  great  importance  in  both 
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these  operations.  If  it  is  too  low  the  oxidizing  period  is  lengthened  and 
tbere  is  a  greater  amount  of  lead  oxidized.  Care  is  taken  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  temperature  shall  not  be  too  high,  as  the  kettle  would 
soon  he  destroyed. 

289.  Liquation  o/thezinc-8cum, — The  middle  kettle  is  tilled  about  three- 
quarters  full  with  the  zinc-scum  from  the  kettle  on  either  side.  The  fire 
is  raised  gradually,  and  the  unmelted  crust  {zinkstatib)  is  removed. 
The  fire  is  now  lowered  and  the  crust  thereby  formed,  (zmJcstaub,)  zlnc- 
dast,  is  removed  and  added  to  the  unmelted  crust.  The  fire  is  again 
raised  and  lowered  twice,  the  crust  formed  being  drawn  oil'  each  time  ; 
the  total  amount  of  zinkstaub  produced  is  2,500  kilograms.  From  10  to 
20  kilograms  zinc  is  now  added  to  the  lead  and  the  same  operation  is 
repeated  as  by  the  third  addition  of  zinc.  The  lead  remaining  in  the 
kettle  contains,  besides  zinc,  a  small  amount  of  antimony.  The  presence 
of  tbe  latter  is  owing  to  a  small  quantity  of  the  silver-lead  taken  over 
with  the  zinc-scum.  The  zinc  and  antimony  are  removed  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding operation;  the  length  of  time  for  oxidizing  the  antimony  is,  how- 
ever, shorter ;  one  to  one  and  a  half  hours  being  sufficient.  The  lead 
produced  is  termed  "  refined  Harz  lead.'' 

290.  Dezinckifying  the  zinc  dust — This  operation  is  performed  in  the 
end  kettle,  and  as  a  high  temperature  is  maintained  the  kettle  is  sooner 
destroyed  than  the  others.  If  the  zinc-dust  which  is  to  be  dezinckified 
is  too  ''dry,"  it  contains  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  lead.  The  bottom 
of  tbe  kettle  not  being  covered  with  a  liquid  is  soon  attacked,  and  is 
liable  to  crack.  About  5,000  kilograms  zinc-dust  are  charged,  the  steam- 
conductor  placed  in  position,  and  the  hood  fastened  and  luted  to  the 
kettle.  This  hood  is  1.4  meters  high,  and  is  provided  with  three  small 
doors,  which  are  kept  closed  during  the  operation. 

The  temperature  of  the  metallic  bath  is  now  raised  to  a  bright  cherry- 
red  beat,  and  superheated  steam,  nnder  a  pressure  of  one  and  a  half 
atmospheres,  is  conducted  into  the  molten  liquid  for  four  to  six  hours. 
The  end  of  the  process  is  known  by  the  dryness  of  the  oxides  and  the 
formation  of  pure  litharge.  Before*  the  hood  is  removed  steam  is  allowed 
to  enter  above  the  surface  of  the  bath  for  four  to  five,  minutes ;  for  this 
pnrpose  an  extra  small  steam-pipe  is  used.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that 
the  alloys  just  treated  contain  so  much  zinc  (4  to  7  per  cent.)  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  steam  is  decomposed  and  leaves  hot  gases 
charged  with  hydrogen  in  the  hood.  Were  these  not  first  driven  out 
^itb  free  steam,  the  hot  oxyhydrogen  gas  would  explode  upon  coming 
in  contact  with  the  air  and  wreck  the  condensation-chambers ;  this 
lias  several  times  occurred.  The  oxides,  weighing  2,000  kilograms,  are 
now  removed;  care  being  taken  that  they  are  not  drained  too  dry,  as 
this  would  cause  a  greater  silver  loss  in  the  cupellation  process  by  vol- 
atilization, and  prevent  a  complete  absorption  of  the  silver  by  the  lead. 
The  enriched  silver-lead  remaining  in  the  kettle  weighs  3,000  kilograms. 
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The  oxides  contain  about  60  per  cent,  lead-oxide  and  40  per  cent,  zinc- 
oxide. 

291 .  Cupellatian. — From  5,000  to  7,500  kilograms  of  the  enriched  silver- 
lead,  \^ith  2  per  cent.  =  583  oz.  silver,  are  laid  on  the  capellation-heartli, 
the  hood  put  in  position,  and  the  charge  fused.  When  the  temperatore 
approaches  a  bright,  yellowish  red  heat,  from  400  to  500  kilograms  of  the 
rich  oxides  containing  1.2  per  cent.  =  347  oz.  6  dwt.  silver,  are  thrown  on 
the  liquid  silver-lead.  A  brisk  fire  is  now  made,  the  blast  turned  on,  and 
the  cooling  caused  by  the  addition  of  the  oxides  is  soon  overcome,  and 
the  mass  fused.  When  the|zinc-oxides  have  become  desilverized,  which 
occurs  in  about  fifteen  minutes  in  the  high  heat  employed,  the  zinc-oxide 
is  drawn  off  by  means  of  a  piece  of  wood  on  an  iron  pole ;  care  is  taken 
to  have  the  metallic  bath  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  the  oxide^ 
as  otherwise,  litharge  would  form,  which  is  not  now  desired.  The  tem- 
perature is  then  raised,  the  blast  turned  off,  and  the  preceding  operation 
is  repeated  until  the  rich  oxides,  (2,000  to  2,750  kilograms,)  have  been 
charged  and  the  desilverized  oxides  drawn  off.  The  cupellation  process 
now  commences  and  is  conducted  as  usual.  The  litharge  formed,  how- 
ever, is  impure,  and  is  therefore,  reduced  together  with  the  slag  formed 
by  the  oxides  of  zinc  and  lead  and  metallic  lead,  containing  0.17  I^r 
cent.  =  49  oz.  10  dwt.  4  gr.  silver.  The  resulting  silver-lead  is  again 
desilverized.  After  the  silver  has  brightened,  hot  water  is  thrown  on 
it ;  an  iron  cross  is  then  set  in  the  silver,  which  is  further  coole<l  with 
cold  water.  The  silver  is  j^^^^  fine.  If  the  temperature  is  carefully  con- 
ducted, 6,000  kilograms  silver-lead  and  2,000  kilograms  rich  oxides  are 
cupelled  in  twenty  to  twenty-four  hours. 

292.  Liquation  o/skimmingSj  (abzug,)  When  a  sufficiently  large  qnan- 
tity  of  skimmings  have  accumulated,  10,000  to  15,000  kilograms,  t^^-^ 
are  liquated  ;  for  this  purpose  one  kettle  is  always  used.  From  Ifi^*^ 
to  2,000  kilograms  of  skimmings  are  thrown  in  the  kettle  and  the  temper- 
ature is  gradually  raised  to  a  dark  cherry-red  heat ;  the  lead  is  liqaate<ii 
and  the  real  skimmings  pushed  together  and  removed.  The  rest  of  thr 
skimmings  are  then  added  to  the  molten  liquid  and  liquated  in  quanti- 
ties of  500  to  1,000  kilograms  at  a  time.  In  about  fifteen  to  twenty 
hours  the  kettle  will  be  full  of  silver-lead,  which  is  ladled  into  thr 
adjoining  kettle,  and  is  desilverized  with  three  additions  of  zinc  It  i^ 
necessary  to  perform  the  desilverization  in  another  kettle  than  that  in 
which  the  skimmings  have  been  liquated,  for  the  reason  that  the  kettle 
is  strongly  attacked  by  the  alloys  ;  metal  containing  silver,  &c.,  adheres 
to  the  cavities  in  the  iron  kettle,  and  these  would  become  disengaged 
and  impurify  the  silver-lead  in  all  the  stages,  but  particularly  in  the  last, 
of  its  subsequent  treatment. 

293.  Treatment  of  skimmings — Formerly  the  skimmings  were  abided  to 
the  matte-charge ;  this  produced  silver-lead  containing  so  much  copper 
that  it  was  impossible  to  break  it  with  zinc.    The  skimming  are  hot 
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smelted  with  tinroo^fed  lead-matte ;  the  resalt  being  a  silver-lead  com- 
paratively poor  in  copper,  which  is  treated  with  zinc  and  matte,  which  is 
roasted  and  treated  with  the  copper-matte.  The  charge  is  as  follows : 
lOO  kilograms  skimmings;  100  kilograms  unroasted  lead-matte ;  75  kilo- 
grams slag  from  ore-smelting;  75  kilograms  slag  from  matte-smelting. 
294.  Manufacture  of  yellow  paint. — The  poor  oxides,  from  dezinckifyiug 
the  poor  lead  with  steam,  are  passed  through  a  sieve ;  the  pieces  of  lead 
are  set  aside,  and  the  finer  portion  is  washed  on  two  sleeping-tables, 
to<;;etber  with  the  condensed  fumes  from  dezinck^ifying  and  softening  the 
hard  lead.  The  water  which  carries  oS  the  oxides  runs  through  five 
old  Pattinson  pots,  where  the  oxides  are  allowed  to  settle.  The  large 
pieces  of  lead  and  the  lead  obtained  by  washing  the  oxides  and  poor 
fames  are  reduced,  and  produce  an  inferior  grade  of  lead.  The  zinc  and 
lead  oxides  are  dried  in  an  oven  and  form  a  yellow  paint ;  an  article 
much  soaght'after.  It  is  composed  of  about  60  per  cent,  zinc  oxide  and 
M  per  cent,  lead  oxide ;  its  commercial  value  is  6  thaler — $4.26  gold — 
per  50  kilograms. 

295.— 


Time  consumed  in  desilverising  12,5C0  kilograma  silver- 

lead. 


Weight  of  prodncts  from  charging  of 
12.500  kilograma  aUver-lead  and  ISO 
kilograms  zinc. 


Hours. 

Fosiog  the  silver-lead 6 

Removing  the  skimming 4 

FiimDg33  kilograms  zinc I 

Stirring | 

CoolinfT 3 

Bemovmg  the  copper-ecam 

Stirring,  scraping,  removing  suum 

Facing  93  kilograms  of  zino 1 

Rlirring..,. 

Cooling 3 

S«Qioving  zinc-scum 

Stirring,  scraping,  removing  scum 

Fiuing  53  kilograms  zinc 1 

Stirring 

CooUn^ 3 

Removing  cinc-scnm 

Stirring,  scraping,  removiitg  scum i 

Dezinckiiybig  poor  lead  wiui  steam 9 

Removing  poor  oxides ^ 

Softening  with  steam 2 

Removing  ahstzlch i 

Blowing  steam  without  hood t 

Casting  refined  lead 5 


30.35 


Kiloffram$, 
Skimmings 500 

?Copper-8cnm 500 

>Zinc-scnm 8,000 

SZinc-scnm 1,800 

Foorozides 350 

Antimonial  dross 150 

Befinedlead 7.500 

13,800 
Lead-dross 200 

13,000 


The  surplas  weight  of  the  products  is  dae  to  the  fact  that  scTcral  of 
them  are  produced  in  an  oxidized  condition.  The  shift  is  twelve  hours, 
bat  the  workmen  are  paid  per  cwt.  refined  lead  produced.  There  are 
foar  workmen,  one  fireman,  and  an  overseer  in  each  shift;  two  work- 
men attend  to  two  batteries  of  three  kettles  each<  The  loss  in  lead  is 
1.62  per  cent.;  the  loss  in  silver  (loss  in  assaying  calculated)  0.628  per 
cent.;  consumption  of  zinc,  1.4  per  cent. 
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The  narz  refined  lead,  produced  from  Lautentbal  silver-lej 

taiDS,  according  to  Herrn  Schollmeyer.  in  1870,  tbe  following  ai 

impurities  t 

Cu 0.001413 

Sb. 0.005698 

Fe.. 0.002289 

Zu 0.000834 

Ag .  0. 00046 

Bi 0.005487 

Ni 0.00068 

0. 016861 

290.  The  following  results  of  the  silver-lead  treated  at  Lautei 
this  process,  in  1869,  were  published  by  Messrs.  Wedding  and  Bi 
Charge,  1,102,650  kilograms  silver-lead  =  1.584.17  kilograms  silj 
1,101,050  kilograms  lead. 

The  productions  were: 


Silver,  l,762t  kilo^ranis  conUined  fine  silver. 

Kefiueil  Ilarz  silver 

Mulilenblei,  (second  quality  bad) 

Antiinouial  lead 

Non-arcentiferoas  oxides 

Commercial  litbarj^e  3,200  kilograms 


Total 

Unroasted  products  33,600  kilograms. 


Grand  total 


Silver. 


KUogramt. 
1,621  J 


1,6'Zll 


1. 621i 


Lead. 


KilogramM. 


940. 19tf 

95,587 

24.  475 

2.762 

2,937 


1,065,949 
19, 612 


1,  C65. 561 


SUver. 


Percent 
102.372 


102.372 


10S.372 


The  unworked  products  were  carried  over  to  the  next  year  ai 
treated. 

The  cost  of  desilverizing  1,000  kilograms  silver-lead  has 
culated  by  the  following  gentlemen : 

Upper  Harz,  according  to  Herr  Illing :  Cupellation,  5  thalei 
desilverization,  6J  thaler;  lead  loss,  1.43;  silver  loss  ==  0.628  jiei 
Pattiuson's  process,  10  thaler. 

At  Havre,  according  to  M.  Graner : 


per  month.] 


Zlnc-desilverization 
Pattinsou's  process , 


Cost. 

Lead  loss. 

Franet. 

20-25 

55 

PereetU.   > 

1  • 

4-6 : 

I 

500.000 
350,010 


297.  The  principal  manipulations  have  been  described,  and  the 
may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  accompanying  genealogical  tree 
process.    It  will  at  first  appear  as  though  it  were  a  very  comp| 
process,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  chart  illustrates  hoi 


g  of  Desilv^utenthal 


zinc  —  44  lb«.) 


I 


Zino-soam, 
■(liqnated.) 


(to  desilvi 


15.  Silver-lead, 
(desilverized  by  90  lb.  xinc  as  % 


lich  oxides. 


7.  Lead-dross, 
(reduced.) 


Lead-dr<ip.],earth, 

i 


).  Argentiferons  litharge  and  hearth,  I 
(reduced.)  I 


i 


from  tap-beartb,  SO.  Kicb  si 

itod  as  36.)  (to  battery  for  d 


91.  Sliimroinicfl, 
(treated  as  34,  the  silver-lead  as  3.) 


8.  Poor  lead, 
(to  III.) 


resultiiig 


47.  Poor  lead, 
(deanttmonlfiod  with  stean 


(SECOND  RATE.) 
itainiog  smaU  amoant  of  copper.) 


r_ 


k. 
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the  smallest  prodact  is  treated,  and  that  the  greater  proportion  (85  per 
cent.)  of  the  lead  is  extracted  in  a  few  simple  manipulations. 

298.  This  process,  with  the  exception  of  the  imbibation  of  the  rich 
oxides,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  advantageous  for  works  where  large 
quantities  of  silver-lead  are  treated.  A  pure  silver-lead  is  not  necessary 
for  a  successful  operation ;  it  is  only  when  it  is  rich  in  copper  and  anti- 
mony that  it  needs  a  softening ;  but  so  do  the  other  concentration  pro- 
cesses. The  loss  in  silver  and  lead  is  smaller  than  when  the  desilveriza- 
tion  is  conducted  according  to  Pattinson's  process,  or  when  the  zinc 
aud  antimony  are  eliminated  from  the  poor  lead  in  a  reverberatory  fur- 
nace. Fewer  and  less  skillful  workmen  are  required,  and  smaller  quan- 
tities of  coal  are  consumed,  than  with  Pattinson's  process.  By  the  data 
given  above  it  will  be  seen  that  with  a  few  kettles  a  large  quantity  of 
silver-lead  can  be  treated  in  a  short  time  with  but  very  small  quantities 
of  intermediate  products,  and  producing  a  remarkably  large  percentage 
of  commercial  lead  of  a  superior  quality. 

209.  The  Lower  Harz. — ^The  display  made  by  the  smelting- works 
of  the  Lower  Harz  was  not  so  large  or  so  complete  as  that  made  by  the 
works  situated  in  the  Upper  Harz ;  but  the  specimens  exhibited  were 
exceedingly  interesting. 

The  Oker  Saiger  Hiitte  exhibited  statistical  charts,  pyritons  ores  from 
the  Bammelsberg  mine ;  from  a  worked  out  part  of  (gob)  the  same  mine 
large  and  good  crystals  of  copper  and  iron  vitriol,  which  resembled  ar- 
tificially-produced crystals ;  also  cement,  copper,  and  mine-water,  con- 
taining salts  of  copper  and  iron  in  solution ;  sulphuric  acid ;  selenium- 
slime  from  the  fore-chamber  of  the  sulphuric-acid  manufactory ;  natron- 
sulphate,  produced  in  the  manufacture  of  iron-vitriol,  from  the  refining 
of  sulphuric  acid,  copper-matte,  black  and  refined  copper. 

The  Julius  Hiitte  exhibited  sulphur,  zinc-vitriol,  silver-lead,  litharge^ 
bismuth-litharge,  and  auriferous  silver. 

300.  Oker. — ^The  smelting  processes  at  the  Oker,  Julius,  and  Sophien 
Btitte  are  based  on  the  pyritons  ores  extracted  from  the  Bammelsberg 
tnine.  The  ores  are  divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  are  copper-ores, 
ind  are  composed  chiefly  of  iron  pyrites,  intimately  mixed  with  blende, 
3opper,  and  arsenical  pyrites.  The  second  are  the  copper-lead  ores,  and 
composed  chiefly  of  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  galena,  and  blende ;  they 
issay  3.5  to  5  per  cent,  lead,  2.8  to  5.5  per  cent,  copper,  and  0,01  to  0.015 
[)er  cent.  =  2  oz.  IS  dwt.  4.8  gr.  silver  and  a  small  amount  of  gold. 
The  third  class,  or  lead-ores,  have  the  general  composition  of  the  copper- 
lead  ores,  but  their  copper  contents  are  much  smaller,  and  they  assay 
from  4  to  10  per  cent,  in  lead. 

301.  All  the  ores  from  the  Bammelsberg  mine  were  formerly  roasted 
n  free  heaps,  but  since  1840  have  been  roasted  in  shaft-furnaces  at  Oker. 
The  sulphuric-acid  fumes  are  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric 
icid.  The  copper  and  the  copper-lead  ores  poorest  in  lead  are  reduced 
li  that  place,  but  the  lead-ores  are  sent,  after  the  first  roasting,  to  the- 
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Herzog,  Julias  Hiltte,  and  Fraa  Sophien  Hatte,  and  the  copper-lead  ores 
not  worked  at  Oker  are  sent  to  the  Frau  Sophien  Hiitte  for  redaction. 
The  rich  copper  and  copper-lead  ores  are  roasted  in  small  shaft-farnaces 
1.99  meters  high,  1.26  meters  wide  at  the  top,  and  0.63  meter  wide  at 
the  bottom.  The  amount  of  sulphur  in  the  ore  is  reduced  in  the  first 
roasting  to  12  per  cent.,  producing  60  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  of  50^  B. 
The  capacity  of  the  furnace  is  212  kilograms  ore  in  twenty-four  hoars. 
The  partly  roasted  ore  is  drawn  from  the  furnace  and  the  larger  lumps 
roasted  in  shaft-furnaces  3.77  meters  high,  1.88  meters  wide,  and  3.14 
meters  long;  whereby  the  sulphur  is  eliminated  to  within  5  to  4  per 
cent.,  or  a  portion  of  the  copper-lead  ore,  after  having  been  once  roasted, 
is  sent  to  the  Frau  Sophien  HUtte,  where  it  is  roasted  twice  in  free 
heaps. 

The  poor  copper  and  rich  pyritous  (iron)  ores  are  roasted  in  the  hen- 
brennem^  (pyrites-roasting  furnaces.)  The  bottom  is  formed  by  movable 
rectangular  iron  rods,  by  means  of  which  the  ore  is  discharged  from  the 
furnace.  These  furnaces,  which  were  built  in  1871,  are  2.51  meters  high, 
6.28  meters  long,  and  1.26  meters  wide.  Aboat  800  kilograms  of  tbe 
poor  copper-ores  are  roasted  in  twenty-four  hours  to  within  5  per  cent 
of  sulphur,  and  from  1,000  to  1,100  kilograms  of  the  pyritous  ores  are 
roasted  in  the  same  time  to  within  4  to  3  per  cent,  of  salphar. 

The  lead-ores  and  copper-matte  are  roasted  in  oblong  shaft-farnaces 
3.14  meters  high,  3.14  meters  wide,  and  1.57  meters  deep.  About  42 
per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  is  produced  from  the  roasting  of  lead-ores  in 
kilns.  After  the  first  roasting  they  are  sent  to  the  Herzog  Julius  Hiitte 
for  further  roasting  and  reduction. 

A  disadvantage  of  thus  roasting  the  ore  in  shaft-furnaces  is,  that  when 
the  ore  Contains  a  large  percentage  of  blende,  a  smaller  amount  of  zinc- 
sulphate  is  formed  than  when  the  roasting  is  conducted  iu  heaps;  and 
consequently  sulphuric  acid  must  be  added  to  the  water  when  the  zinc- 
Titriol  is  lixiviated,  {vide  roasting  at  the  Herzog  Julius  Hiitte,)  in  order 
that  more  zinc-sulphate  may  be  formed,  or  the  zinc-salts. not  dissolved 
iu  water  will  greatly  disturb  the  smelting  process. 

3i32.  Copper'Smelting. — ^The  roasted  copper-ore  was  formerly  smelted  in 
low-hearth  blast-furnaces  {Krummofen)  with  one  tuyere.  They  were2.09 
meters  high ;  width  in  front,  0.42  meter ;  width  behind,  0.63  meter,  and  OM 
meter  deep.  The  charge  was  composed  of  roasted  ore,  calcined  and  raw 
argillaceous  slate,  slag  from  the  matte-smelting,  and  occasionally  sinall 
quantities  of  slag  from  the  ore-smelting.  The  products  were  Jconigskupferj 
(copper  containing  arsenic  and  antimony,)  with  75  to  90  per  cent  cop- 
per and  0.2  per  cent. =58  oz.  6  dwt.  silver;  it  was  refined,  granulated} 
and  the  silver  extracted  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Baw  matte,  with 
50  per  cent,  copper  and  0.05  per  cent. =14  oz.  11  dwt  14  gr.  silver,  vas 
roasted  in  heaps  and  smelted  in  the  ore-smelting  furnaces  with  argil, 
laceous  slate.  The  copper  from  this  operation  was  refined.  The  process 
of  oxidation  being  carried  too  far,  a  small  quantity  of  lead  was  added 
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to  the  copper  and  it  was  again  refined.  The  copper-matte  from  the  same 
smelting  containing  60  per  cent,  copper,  was  roasted  in  heaps  from  five 
to  six  times,  and  then  smelted  without  any  flax.  The  copper  here  pro- 
duced was  refined  with  the  over-refined  copper  from  the  previous  opera- 
tion. The  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  iron  in  the  ore  caused  a  very 
imi>erfect  smelting  process,  and  although  numberless  attempts  were 
made,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  many  difficulties  attending  the 
reduction  of  the  ores  in  shaft-furnaces,  none  met  with  material  success. 

303.  The  latest  experiments*  mentioned  in  that  direction  were  made 
in  a  shaft-furnace  3.4  meters  high ;  it  had  at  first  four  tuyeres,  but,  as 
these  were  found  to  be  too  many,  this  number  was  reduced  to  two.  An 
aci<l  flux  of  slag  from  the  ore-smelting  in  the  Bachette  furnace  at  Lau- 
tenthal,  was  substituted  for  the  basic  slag  formerly  used,  but  the  reduc- 
tion of  iron  and  the  formation  of  salaman<iers  were  increased,  instead  of 
biMug  diminished,  and  the  furnace  had  to  be  blown  out  after  a  three- 
days'  campaign.  It  was  hereby  observed  that  the  reduction  of  iron 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  width  of  the  smelting-zone.  Other  experi- 
ments in  this  turnace,  with  differently-constituted  charges,  led  to  like 
results.  The  use  of  Mansfeld  copper-slag  from  the  ore-smelting,  as  a  flux 
ill  shaft-furnaces  with  one  tuyere,  was  also  unsuccessful.  It  was  expected 
to  extract  the  copper  it  contained,  (0.6  per  cent.,)  but  this  was  not  pos> 
sible,  as  a  slag  was  produced  with  a  still  greater  amount  of  copper.  The 
process,  however,  would  have  been  more  advantageous  than  the  one 
then  in  vogue,  had  not  the  large  amount  of  this  slag,  (60  to  70  per  cent.,) 
used  as  a  flux,  caused  a  correspondingly  large  consumption  of  fuel. 

It  was  concluded  in  1870  to  abandon  the  method  of  reducing  the  ores 
in  shaft-furnaces,  and  adopt  the  process,  now  extensively  employed  in 
England,  of  roasting  the  partly-desulphurized  ores  with  salt,  dissolving 
the  copper,  silver,  and  gold,  and  a  subsequent  precipitation  of  the  same. 

304.  The  works  for  this  process  were  accordingly  commenced  in  1871, 
completed  in  1872,  and  the  process  put  in  operation  in  1873.  The  plant 
for  this  process  is  at  present  limited,  but  is  arranged  so  as  to  admit  of 
being  extensively  enlarged.  It  consists  in  a  mill  for  crushing  the  roasted 
ore  from  the  sulphuric-acid  manufactory,  a  reverberatory  roasting- furnace 
with  a  gas-generator  attached,  in  which  the  ore  is  roasted  with  salt,  and 
the  necessary  lixiviating  and  precipitating  tubs  and  boxes. 

Herr  Ulrich,  superintendent  of  the  Oker  snielting-works,  has  proved 
by  a  series  of  experiments  that  ores  with  10  to  12  per  cent,  copper  and 
8.25  to  0.20  per  cent,  sulphur  are  as  suitable  for  this  process  as  ores 
much  poorer  in  copper.  In  England,  4  per  cent,  is  considered  the  max- 
imum amount  of  copper  for  ores  to  be  treated  by  this  process.  The 
richer  ores  naturally  require  a  longer  roasting  period.  It  was  ailso 
f'liown  by  these  experiments  that  15  per  cent,  of  salt  was  the  proper 
quantity  for  ores  with  the  above  percentage  of  copper.    The  co[)i)er  ores 

*  These  experiinenta  are  from  Dr.  Wedding's  improvements  iu  the  goverumeut  works 
PfcuMUfche  ZHUchrift 
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were  first  treated  in  1873  at  Oker  according  to  this  method.  The  periwl. 
tberefore,  in  which  this  process  has  been  in  operation  is  so  short  that  ii 
scarcely  is  to  be  considered  as  pertect ;  for  the  daily  experiences  with  a 
process  newly  introduced  continually  show  where  improvements  cau  W 
made  and  where  alterations  are  necessary. 
305.  The  different  manipulations  may  be  classed  as  follows: 

CHLORINATION  PROCESS. — ^PRELIMINARY  OPERATIONS. 

1.  Crushing  the  roasted  ore  from  the  sulphuric-acid  manufactory. 

2.  Coasting  the  crushed  ore  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  with  salt:  a 
certain  proportion  between  the  copper  and  sulphur  is  desired.  It  b 
stated  that  for  a  successful  operation  the  sulphur  in  the  ore  must  not  be 
more  than  1.5  as  much  as  the  copper  contents. 

Copper  extraction. — 1.  Lixiviating  the  chloridized  ore  with  water,  tbeD 
with  the  solution  from  the  first  lixiviation  of  a  preceding  charge;  the^' 
two  solutions  contain  the  greater  part  of,  and  the  purest  copper;  aL<o 
about  95  per  cent,  of  the  silver  and  a  correaponding  amount  of  go!ii. 
The  silver  is  dissolved  by  means  of  the  alkaline  salts  of  chlorine,  which 
always  exist  in  the  mass  in  larger  or  smaller  quantities.  The  residue  i^ 
finally  treated  with  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid;  the  copper  extracttni 
by  means  of  the  acid  solution  is  impure,  and  is  used  in  the  production  i>t 
inferior  grades  of  copper. 

Each  dissolving  liquid  seldom  remains  in  contact  with  the  ore  more 
than  one  hour,  care  being  taken  that  it  is  tapped  off  immediately  npos 
its  ceasing  to  dissolve  fresh  quantities  of  copper  salts.  The  decopperizifd 
residue  is  removed,  and  the  lixiviating-box  prepared  for  a  new  charge. 

Silver  and  copper  precipitation,— rh  The  solution  containing  95  per 
cent,  of  the  silver  and  gold  is  treated,  according  to  M.  Glaudet^s  patiKi:. 
with  iodide  of  potassium.  This  is  too  well  known  to  need  a  fortht: 
description  here. 

2.  The  copper  is  precipitated  by  means  of  iron ;  steam  is  condacttii 
into  the  dissolving-liquid,  which  greatly  facilitates  the  precipitatioo. 

Copper  smelting. — 1.  The  copper  extracted  from  the  water  solatioo  > 
smelted  with  black  copper,  which  is  refined,  and  produces  copper  ot  * 
superior  quality. 

2.  The  copper  from  acid  solutioa  is  smelted  for  matte;  this  proda*t> 
copper  of  a  poorer  quality. 

300.  The  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  copper- vitriol  is  condudt^' 
here  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Altenau,  but  on  a  much  more  extenNiv*? 
scale.  Attempts  were  made  to  roast  the  powdered  ore  (erzkkiikj  in  > 
Hasenclever  and  Helbig  furnace,  but  the  unsatisfactory  results  wb:<ii 
were  obtained  are  ascribed  to  the  unfavorable  condition  of  the  ort. 
whicii,  having  previously  been  exposed  to  a  damp  atmosphere,  had  imth 
undergone  a  chemical  reaction  in  the  formation  of  copper  and  iron  ^*itn> 
This  is,  therefore,  no  criterion  of  the  inadequacy  of  this  furnace,  w^l^'*'^ 
has  given  very  good  results  at  other  places. 
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307.  Experiments, imvle  inconcentratin^sulphuricacicl  with  the  viewof 
economizing  fuel,  have  shown  that  only  where  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  heat  generated,  as  in  the  shaft-furnaces,  wherein  the  copper-ores  are 
roasted,  is  it  possible  to  concentrate  the  acid  without  appropriating 
heat,  which  is  necessary  for  a  good  roasting  of  the  ore.  The  attempt  to 
concentrate  the  acid  by  a  battery  of  cylindrical  jars  of  lead  and  porce- 
lain was  also  unsnccessful.  The  latest  trials  were  made  by  conduct- 
ing st«am  in  lead  pipes  t  hrough  the  acid,  the  results  of  which  the  author 
has  not  been  able  to  obtain. 

308.  The  Oker  smelting-works  produced  in  1372 :  1,000,000  kilograms 
of  copper-vitriol ;  400  kilograms  of  argentiferous  copper. 

309.  The  Herzog  JuliuH  Hutte. — The  cop[)er-lead  ores  which  have 
undergone  one  roasting  in  shaft-furnaces  at  Oker  are  sent  to  these  works 
for  reduction.  The}'  are  roasted  twice  in  heaps;  the  first  roasting  is 
conducted  in  the  open  air,  the  second  under  a  roof.  The  heaps  are 
about  2.25  meters  high ;  length  of  sides  at  the  bottom  9.5  meters,  at  the 
top  3  meters.  The  roastingperiod  is  18  to  22  weeks.  The  heap  is  cov- 
ered with  fine  ore,  which  has  been  twice  roasted.  The  sulphur,  owing 
to  an  insufficient  access  of  air,  is  only  partially  oxidized ;  another  portion 
is  sublimed,  and  is  obtained  by  making  deep  round  cavities  in  the  top 
of  the  heap.  The  sulphur,  upon  coming  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere, 
passes  into  a  liqnid  state,  is  cooled,  and  precipitated  on  the  sides  of  the 
round  cavities.    It  is  removed  every  morning. 

The  second  roasting  in  heaps  is  conducted  under  a  roof;  upon  the 
completion  of  the  roasting,  sulphuric  acid  is  thrown  over  the  heap,  and 
the  zinc-sulphate  is  washed  to  the  bottom.  The  fine  ore  from  the  bottom 
is  taken  to  the  lixiviating-boxes. 

310.  Manufacture  of  zinc-vitriol. — The  zinc-sulphate,  which  is  formed 
during  the  first  roasting,  is  partly  washed  to  the  bottom  by  being  exposed 
to  the  weather,  so  that,  when  the  roasting  is  finished  and  the  top  and 
larger  pieces  of  ore  removed,  the  fine  ore  and  that  in  the  bottom  of  the 
heap  contain  considerable  zinc-sulphate;  this  is  removed  to  large  lixivi- 
ating-boxes, and,  together  with  ore  obtained  from  the  second  roasting  in 
heaps,  is  treated  as  follows :  The  lixiviating-boxes  are  2.6  meters  long,  1.4 
meters  wide,  1  meter  high.  The  water  enters  through  a  wooden  trough 
over  the  top  of  the  box.  On  one  end  of  the  box  four  spigots  are  placed ; 
the  lower  is  0.2  meter  from  the  bottom,  the  other  three  are  situated,  each , 
0.1  meter  higher  than  the  preceding  spigot.  The  ore  is  lixiviated  with 
water,  to  which  10  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added.  The  ore 
and  liqnid  are  well  mixed  by  an  energetic  stirring  with  poles.  After 
the  mass  has  settled  over  night,  the' liquid  is  tapped  off  by  means  of  the 
spigots  in  the  end  of  the  box.  The  same  process  is  then  repeated.  The 
residue  is  dried  and  sent  to  the  ore-smelting.  The  liquid  is  first  con- 
ducted into  a  reservoir,  where  the  impurities,  mechanically  held  in 
solution,  are  allowed  to  settle ;  it  is  then  conducted  into  a  large  leaden 
pan  and  heated,  whereby  iron  sesquioxide  is  precipitated.    Copper  is 
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next  precipitated  by  allowlDg  the  solatiou  to  flow  iuto  boxes,  ia  which 
strips  of  zinc  are  suspended.  The  solation  is  then  conducted  back  into 
the  lead  evaporating-pan,  and  kept  at  60^  to  80  ^E.  until  the  zinc-vitriol 
commences  to  foam,  when  it  is  tapped  into  wooden  tubs,  in  which  \oug 
thin  pieces  of  wood  are  suspended.  The  first  portion  of  zinc- vitriol  that 
forms  contains  silver ;  the  solution  is  therefore  only  allowed  to  remain 
for  a  certain  time  in  the  first  crystallization- tub  and  is  then  conducted 
into  a  second,  where  a  complete  crystallization  takes  place.  The  zioc* 
vitriol  from  the  second  tub  is  dried  in  a  muffle-furnace,  and,  althoQ^ 
containing  a  small  amount  of  impurities,  is  an  article  of  commerce  which 
finds  a  ready  sale.  The  zinc-vitriol  from  the  first  crystallization-tub, 
containing  a  small  amount  of  silver,  is  first  calcined  in  a  muffle-furnace, 
and  then  added  to  the  charge  for  the  ore-smelting  in  small  portions. 
From  17  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  zinc  contained  in  the  ore  is  extracted  by 
this  process.  This  is  not  only  an  economical  method  of  extracting  zinc 
from  poor  pyritous  ores,  but  the  much-desired  elimination  of  zinc  froiD 
lead,  copper,  and  silver  ores  is  also  effected.  The  plant  necessary  for 
this  process  is  inexpensive,  everything  being  constructed  of  wood,  ex 
cept  the  leaden  evaporating-pan  and  muffle  drying-furnace ;  the  cost  ot 
labor  is  also  very  small.  It  is,  however,  necessary  that  the  roasting  be 
conducted,  in  free  heaps,  in  order  that  the  formation  of  zinc-sulphate 
may  be  large :  as  this  compels  capital  to  remain  idle  for  a  long  time,  it 
is  not  often  to  be  recommended. 

311.  The  smelting  of  the  lead-ore  is  conducted  in  hearth  blast-farnace^ 
with  one  tuyere.  They  are  4.39  meters  high,  0.549  meter  wide  at  back, 
0.314  meter  wide  in  front,  and  1.2  meters  deep.  The  charge  is  coffl- 
posed  of  100  kilograms  roasted  and  lixiviated  ore,  27.7  kilograms  oopi^er 
slag  from  Oker,  22.41  kilograms  ore-slag  trom  Lautenthal.  2.66  kilograms 
lead-flux,  33  kilograms  coke,  2  kilograms  charcoal.  The  campaign  com 
mences  every  Monday  morning,  and  on  account  of  the  formation  of 
salamanders,  lasts  only  until  the  following  Saturday,  when  the  foraace 
is  blown  out. 

312.  The  products  are  slag,  silver-lead,  matte,  and  a  small  amoant  of 
lead-speiss.    The  slag  is  broken  with  sledge-hammers,  and  the  pieces 
containing  ore,  or  silver-lead  mechanically  mixed,  are  picked  out  and 
added  to  the  ore-charge,  the  rest  discarded.    The  silver-lead  is  meltiil 
and  poled  in  a  Pattinson's  kettle,  the  abzug  is  removed,  and  the  lead  i» 
cafit  into  molds.    The  silver-lead  is  then  cupelled  in  a  German  copelU 
tion-hearth.    The  charge  is  10,000  kilograms,  from  which  6  kilograms 
of  fine  silver  are  produced.    The  abstrich  is  reduced,  liquated,  and  aoti 
monial  lead  produced.    The  rich  litharge  is  added  to  the  ore-charge: 
the  poor  litharge  is  either  sold  or  reduced  in  a  low  shaft-farnai'e- 
The  lead-matte,  containing  2.75  per  cent,  lead  and  3.9  per  ceot.e4»p 
per,  is  subjected  to  three  roastings  in  free  heaps,  and  is  then  smWtt^ 
with  slag  from  Oker  and  slag  from  the  ore-smelting  at  Lautenthal.   Tb** 
silver-lead  produced  is  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  silvcilniii 
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from  the  ore-smeltiDg  and  cupelled.  The  copper-matte  is  roasted  three 
times  in  free  heaps,  and  then  smelted  for  black  copper  with  3  per  cent, 
of  slag  from  Oker  and  3  per  cent  of  calcined  argillaceoas  slate.  The 
black  copper  is  sent  to  Oker. 

313.  There  are  at  present  in  operation  at  the  Herzog  Jalius  HUtte 
six  smelting-furnaces,  two  cupellation-furnaces,  and  a  zinc- vitriol  estab- 
lishment.   It  treated,  in  1870,  5,321,000  kilograms  of  lead-ore. 

314.  Gewsbsghaptligh  Mansfeldisghen  Hutten.— The  Mans- 
feld  Smelting  Company  was  represented  by  products  of  copper-smelting, 
such  as  refined  copper  and  copper  worked  up  into  various  articles  of 
commerce,  silver  extracted  according  to  Ziervogel's  method,  and  a 
model  of  a  Pilz  furnace  with  six  tuyeres,  newly  erected  at  the  Krughiitte, 

315.  The  round  furnace  {vide  Fig.  I)  has  entirely  superseded  the 
*^  spectacle  "  furnaces,  (i.  e.,  having  two  reception  basins  in  fronts  and 
has  also  proved  its  immense  superiority  over  the  latter.  The  new  fur- 
nace at  the  ^^  Xrughiitte"  was  built  according  to  the  drawing,  (Fig.  I,) 
with  the  exceptions  that  a  Langon's  charginghopper  was  substituted 
for  the  Parry's ;  and,  as  the  high  furnace  worked  too  energetically  in 
the  redaction  of  iron,  and  produed  a  matte  rich  in  iron  and  poor  in  cop- 
per, the  newly-erected  furnace  only  measured  7.22  millimeters  from  the 
^le  to  the  top,  1.88  millimeters  in  diameter  at  tuyeres,  and  2.20  milli- 
meters at  the  top.  By  smelting  with  a  small  pressure  of  blast,  an  even 
and  uniform  working  is  effected.  The  matte  and  slag  are  separated 
more  perfectly  in  the  highly-heated  crucible  than  in  hearth- furnaces. 

dimensions  and  desgbiption  of  fig.  I.* 

a.  Furnace- shaft>. 

b.  Slag-spout. 

c.  Tap-hole  for  matte,  which  runs  through  the  spout  d  into  the  divid- 
ing-trough 6,  into  the  water-basin  /,  where  it  is  granulated  and  pre- 
pared for  the  following  operation — roasting. 

g.  Blast-pipe. 

k.  Gas-pipe  leading  to  the  canal,  I. 

A*.  Parry's  hopper,  0.94  millimeter  in  diameter  and  0.78  millimeter 
high.  By  lowering  and  raising  the  iron  cone,  i.  c,  above  and  below  the 
opening  a?x,  the  charge  is  directed  toward  the  periphery  or  center  of  the 
shaft. 

m.  Lining,  at  the  bott6m  0.47  millimeter,  middle  0.31  millimeter,  top 
0.26  millimeter  thick. 

n.  Mantle  at  bottom  1.02  millimeters,  top  0.68  millimeter  thick,  6.43 
millimeters  high,  and  is  supported  by  iron  pillars  o. 

The  blast-nozzles  and  matte  tap-hole  are  cooled  by  iron  boxes  con- 
taining spiral-shaped  wrought-iron  tubes,  through  which  the  water 
circulates. 

*  Tfae  climeDsioos  and  drawing  are  taken  from  the  ^^  Berg-  und  Huttenmaniache  Zei-- 
tung;'  1874,  p.  115. 
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316.  The  ore  treated  is  principally  a  copper-sohist,  occurring  in  beds 
in  Zechsteiu.  The  beds  have  a  maximam  width  of  63  centimeters,  but 
only  aboat  5.18  centimeters  of  this  is  sent  to  the  works  for  redaction. 
The  ore  contains  from  1.6  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent,  copper ;  the  copiw 
carries  0.56  to  0.15  per  cent.  =  43  oz.  13  dwt.  to  163  oz.  15  dwt.  19  gr. 
silver.  The  important  mining  industry  of  Mansfeld  had  its  commeucv- 
ment  toward  the  close  of  the  twelfth  centory,  and  since  that  time  the 
mines  have  been  worked  uninterruptedly.  At  first  the  ore  was  smeltrtJ 
for  black  copper,  and  the  latter  desilverized  by  liquation,  but  the  dearth 
of  lead-ores  was  the  cause  of  the  adoption  of  the  Augustin  process  in 
1830.  At  first  this  process  did  not  meet  with  good  success,  but,  later 
on,  gave  better  results. 

317.  The  Augustin  silver-extraction. — It  has  been  long  known  that  chlo- 
ride of  silver  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium.  It  is  spoken 
of  by  Karsten  in  his  view  of  the  process  of  amalgamation,  and  it  va& 
also  formerly  made  use  of  in  Freiberg  in  the  chlorination  roasting. 

It  was  Augustin,  however,  who  in  the  year  1843  first  made  nse  of  it 
on  a  large  scale  at  the  Gottesbelohuung  Hiitte,  near  Mansfeld.  The  pro^ 
cess  consists  in  an  oxidizing  roasting,  followed  by  a  chloridizing  react- 
ing of  the  argentiferous  substance ;  dissolving  of  the  chloride  of  silver 
thereby  formed  in  a  chloride  of  sodium  solution,  and  precipitiation  of  thf 
silver  with  metallic  copper.  This  method  is  only  capable  of  treatiB^ 
such  substances  as  are  free  (or  nearly  so)  from  all  ingredients  that  ac: 
disadvantageously  to  the  process.  When  such  substances  are  pre^sea: 
the  reactions  take  place  but  imperfectly,  and  the  process  is  accom}» 
nied  with  a  great  loss  of  metal.  This  process  therefore  was  better  salted 
for  argentiferous  metallurgical  products  than  for  silver-ores,  as  the  fur 
mer  is  more  apt  to  have  the  required  composition.  Experiments  bavr 
been  made  at  several  places  with  this  method  and  even  adopted  &t 
some  works,  but  with  few  exceptions  it  has  been  replaced  by  others. 

318.  The  Augustin  process  was  superseded  by  the  "  Ziervogal  watt; 
lixiviation  process"  in  1848.  This  process  is  based  upon  the  conversii'r. 
of  the  sulphide  of  silver  contained  in  an  ore  or  metallurgical  prodiKt 
into  a  sulphate,  by  means  of  roasting,  dissolving  the  sulphate  of  silv^-r 
in  hot  acidulated  water,  and  precipitation  of  the  dissolved  silver  ^^^ 
metallic  copper.  This  is  one  of  the  most  subtle  processes  known  to  tU 
science  of  metallurgy,  as  regards  the  oxidizing  roasting.  The  oxidation 
of  the  sulphate  of  silver  is  principally  effected  by  the  gaseous  snlpbar 
ous  acid,  set  free  in  the  roasting  temperature  from  the  8nlpbat4*  salt^ 
present.  The  salt  most  friendly  disposed  to  assist  this  reaction  is  yi*- 
phate  of  copper,  it  being  disposed  to  part  with  its  sulphuric  acid  dame 
the  period  in  which  the  sulphate  of  silver  is  formed.  The  presence  of 
protosulphide  of  iron  is  of  advantage  within  certain  limits,  as  it  iscvu 
verted  into  a  basic  salt  of  the  sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  as  tk'^ 
salt  parts  with  its  sulphuric  acid  during  an  early  stage  of  the  roastiu: 
process,  the  latter  is  decomposed,  and  the  oxygen  converts  the  solpbi^lf 
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of  copper  into  a  sulphate,  whereby  the  fortnatioa  of  copper- vitriol  is  for- 
warded and  the  length  of  the  roastiug-period  is  shortened.  The  rich 
eopper-matte,  (70  to  72  per  cent.  Cu,)  poor  in  iron,  (11  per  cent.  Fe,;  of 
Mausfeld,  is  exactly  suited  to  this  method  of  treatment.  Experiments 
were  made  in  Schemnitz  with  argentiferous  raw-matte,  which  was  prin- 
cipally composed  of  protosulphide  of  iron.  Only  73  per  cent,  of  the 
silver  contained  in  the  matte  was  obtained,  and  27  per  cent,  remained 
unextract^d  in  the  residue.  If  metallic  copper  is  present  in  the  matte, 
it  acts  disadvantageously  in  the  extraction. 

In  England,  black  copper  is  granulated,  calcined,  crushed,  and  then 
roasted  with  copper  and  iron  vitriol. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  substances  to  be  treated  by  this  process 
should  be  free  from  the  following  ingredients,  viz :  zinc,  arsenic,  and 
antimony,  for  they  dispose  the  silver  to  volatilization ;  the  sulphides  of 
lead  and  antimony  cause  the  roasting-charge  to  agglomerate.  In  a  well- 
conducted  roasting  it  is  principally  oxides  (oxides  of  iron  and  copper) 
and  sulphate  of  silver  that  are  formed ;  some  sulphide  of  copper  is  also 
produced.  If  the  temperature  becomes  too  high,  (much  higher  than 
from  750^  to  770^  C.,)  the  sulphate  of  silver  formed  will  be  decomposed 
and  metallic  silver  formed.  It  is  clear  from  the  above  that  the  process, 
although  the  cheapest  method  of  silver-extraction  from  copper  ore  or 
products,  is  seldom  capable  of  being  made  use  of,  on  at^count  of  its  re- 
quiring very  pure  material,  (so  far  as  regards  the  points  above  men- 
tioned,) as  well  as  expert  and  experienced  workmen. 

319.  Between  1864  and  1866,  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
the  use  of  Oerstenhofer  furnaces,  for  roasting  the  granulated  and  pow- 
dered copper-matte,  were  introduced;  and  since  1867  the  following 
improvements  have  been  made :  Blast-furnace  with  six  tuyeres  and 
blast-kilns  for  the  production  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  dispensation  of 
the  black-copper  process  by  using  rich  desilverization  residue,  (entsil- 
berungsmehle.) 

320.  The  present  reduction  process  is  simple.  It  consists  in  a  roast- 
ing of  the  ore,  followed  by  a  smelting  for  copper-matte;  this  is  roasted 
in  powder  form,  (Gerstenhofer  furnace,)  and  then  is  desilverized  by  the 
Ziervogel  process ;  the  copper  residue  is  then  smelted  and  refined.  The 
]>roduction  of  these  works  for  1872  amounted  to  22,900  kilograms  sil- 
ver,  5,500,000  kilograms  copper,  and  about  4,550,000  kilograms  sul- 
phuric acid  of  50^  B.  Six  thousand  men  are  employed  in  the  mines,  and 
1,100  at  the  reduction-works. 

321.  Upper  Silesia. — ^The  following  articles  were  exhibited  from  the 
Friedrich  Hiitte: 

A  twisted  square  rod  of  soft  lead,  and  another  rod  of  soft  lead  which 
had  been  hammered  out  to  12.4  times  its  original  length. 
Several  products  from  the  operations  of  zinc  desilverization  and  smelt- 
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ing  were  exhibited,  giving  the  visitor  an  interesting  insight  into  their 
operations.    They  were: 

Eich  argentiferous  zinc-dross,  containing  0.4  per  cent,  silver  =  110  oz. 
12  dwt.  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  and  dross  from  liquation  csirrjing  ^^ 
to  70  per  cent,  lead  and  1.5  to  2.5  per  cent  silver =436  oz.  16  dwt  to 
728  oz.  16  dwt.  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

Fumes  from  the  desilverization-works,  containing  47  per  cent  lead 
and  0.018  per  cent.  silver=7  oz.,  nearly;  residue  from  ore-smelting  in 
reverberatory  furnaces,  carrying  38  to  50  per  cent,  lead  and  0.01  to  0.04 
per  cent,  silver  =  2  oz.  18  dwt  4.80  gr.  to  11  oz.  13  dwt  4.80  gr.;  fiim> 
from  the  blast-furnaces,  with  70  per  cent,  zinc  oxide  and  3  per  ceot. 
lead  and  cadmium  oxide;  other  fumes  from  shaft-furnaces,  with  SOjie: 
€ent  Zn.  O  and  2  per  cent.  Pb.  O;  fumes  from  reverberatory  famace' 
with  50  per  cent.  Pb.  and  0.009  per  cent  Ag.  =  2^  oz. ;  fumes  from  capel 
lation-furnace,  with  62  per  cent  Pb.  and  0.015  per  cent  Ag.  =  5^  oz. ;  \m 
pure  slag,  assaying  from  2.5  to  6  per  cent,  lead  and  0.002  to  0.006  |ier 
cent  silver  =  11  dwt  15.84  gr.  to  1  oz.  14  dwt.  23.52  gr.;  trift-schlacke, 
(top  slag,)  with  0.25  to  1.0  per  cent.  lead. 

322.  Upper  Silesia  has  not  so  great  a  variety  of  mineral  treasures  ^ 
Lower  Silesia,  but  her  ore-deposits  are  more  extensive — in  fact,  it  is  tbti 
richest  mineral  district  in  Germany.  Argentiferous  galena,  forming  a 
continuous  bed,  in  the  ^^  Muschelkalk,"  is  principally  fonud  on  or  near 
the  bordering  limestone  or  dolomite.  It  also  occurs  in  nodules,  as^^ 
ciated  with  cerusite,  in  the  calamine  beds.  The  ore  is  almost  fret* 
from  metallic  impurities.  It  contains  more  or  less  blende,  small  amonn: 
of  silica,  1  per  cent  alumina,  2.3  per  cent  carbonate  of  protoxide  ot 
iron,  and  considerable  quantities  of  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lead.  1' 
contains  from  0.0734  to  0.0764  per  cent  =  22  oz.  silver. 

323.  The  Tarnowitz  Lead  and  Silver  Smelting- Works  were  erects  ir 
1786.  The  iron-reduction  process  was  first  practiced,  using  iron  tap^indtr 
as  the  precipitation-medium,  as  the  ores  carried  a  large  percen  t^ige  of  zinc 
blende.  This  method  was  succeeded  by  smelting  in  what  were  pn^ 
nounced  to  be  Flintshire  furnaces.  About  the  year  1864  the  prodoctioL 
of  ore  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  enet't 
larger  furnaces.  These  are  now  the  largest  reverberatory  furnaces  in  tbr 
world.  They  are  built  with  eight  working-doors,  and  hold  a  charge  o: 
3,750  kilograms  of  ore.  The  new  furnaces  are  of  the  following  dimeii 
sions :  Length  of  hearth,  5.07  metvcrs ;  width,  2.772  meters.  The  fii^ 
bridge  is  1.883  meters  long  and  0.732  meters  wide.  The  fire-grate  isl'^^ 
meters  long  and  0.523  meter  in  width.  The  working-doors  are  032  ffnlf 
and  0.209  meter  high.  The  flue  is  divided  into  four  compartments,  and  i> 
1.36  meters  wide  by  0.392  meter  high.  The  hearth  consists  of  a  l^J^^ 
of  sand ;  then  a  layer  of  clay  bricks,  0.157  meter  thick ;  then  a  bnu^qot* 
hearth,  on  the  top  of  which  is  melted  a  layer  of  basic  iron  tHp<in«^' 
The  old  furnace  contained  a  charge  of  2,000  kilograms  ore.  Tbe  am 
sumption  of  fuel  in  the  new  furnaces  is  i>er  100  kilograms  ore  bat  littl<' 
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more  than  half  of  the  consumption  for  a  like  amount  of  ore  in  the 
smaller  furnaces.  As  the  workingmen  are  paid  according  to  the  amoant 
of  silver-lead  produced,  the  wages  remain  the  same. 

324.  There  are  three  distinct  smel ting-operations,  as  the  processes 
are  conducted  at  present.  The  ore  carrying  about  73  per  .cent,  of  lead 
is  treated  in  the  large  new  furnaces,  with  what  is  known  as  the  combined 
Carinthian  and  English  processes.  The  time  consumed  in  roasting  is 
three  to  four  hours ;  the  entire  manipulation  lasts  seven  hours.  The 
five  new  furnaces  have  a  capacity  of  8.450.000  kilograms  ore  a  year ; 
this  is  calculating  thirteen  charges  per  furnace  a  week  and  forty  work- 
ing weeks.  The  ore  containing  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  lead,  and  often 
carrying  considerable  zinc,  is  smelted  in  the  old  furnaces,  according  to 
the  iron -reduction  process  in  reverberatory  furnaces.  Iron-slag  from 
the  puddling-furnace  has  been  found  to  act  much  better  than  metallic 
iron.  The  oxygen  liberated  when  the  iron  unites  with  the  sulphur  acts 
powerfully  oxydizing.  The  charge  is  composed  of  1,500  kilograms 
galena-slimes,  500  kilograms  cerusite,  and  2,000  kilograms  ore.  From 
this  there  is  produced  from  15  to  24  \yeT  cent,  silver-lead.  This  charge 
is  first  agglomerated,  then  iron-slag  from  the  puddling-furnace  is  added  ; 
a  large  amount  of  zinc  is  volatilized  as  zinc  oxides.  It  was  attempted 
to  dissolve  zinc  in  raw  lead-matte  (as  is  successfully  done  in  Freiberg) 
by  an  addition  to  the  charge  of  5  per  cent,  of  the  product ;  this,  how- 
ever, gave  very  poor  results.  The  residue  is  smelted  in  shaft-furnaces, 
with  20  per  cent,  of  iron-slags  from  the  puddling-furnace,  and  30  per 
cent,  of  poor  slag  from  the  same  operation.  The  third  smelting-process 
is  that  whereby  the  ore  containing  under  40  per  cent,  of  lead  is  (since 
1868)  first  agglomerated  in  a  reverberatory  roasting-furnace,  (Fortshau- 
felnngsofen.)  Water,  carbonic  acid,  and  a  small  amount  of  sulphur  are 
hereby  driven  off,  and  the  ore  is  then  prepared  for  smelting  in  shaft-fur- 
naces, which  follows.  These  were  materially  improved  in  1868 ;  they 
were  widened  toward  the  top  and  furnished  with  water-tuyeres.  A  cam- 
paign lasts  about  eight  weeks.  The  ore  and  fuel  are  charged  in  alter- 
nate horizontal  layers.  The  residue  from  smelting  the  rich  ore,  without 
the  addition  of  iron,  or  substance  containing  this  metal,  forms  the 
greater  part  of  the  charge.  The  charge  is  made  in  proportion  to  the 
above  residue.    This  residue  is  composed  of  : 

33. 18  per  cent,  lead  oxide.     # 
13. 27    per  cent,  lead  sulphate 
22.  S6    per  cent,  zinc  oxide. 

8.96    percent,  iron  peroxide. 

11. 19  per  cent.  lime. 

3. 56  per  cent,  silicic  acid. 

1. 83  per  cent,  iron  protosulpliide. 

4. 82  i)er  cent,  carbon.  * 

0. 015  per  cent,  silver. 

99. 685 
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Composition  of  charge : 
100  kilop^rams  residue  from  slime  smelting. 
50  kilograms  agglomerated  slime. 
20  kilograms  rich  litharge. 
10  kilograms  hearth,  from  capellation-fnrnace. 
3  kilograms  iron. 

55  kilograms  slag  from  paddling-famace. 
5  kilograms  limestone. 
40  kilograms  slag  from  same  process,  half  of  which  contains  lead  a.n*\ 
silver. 
In  consequence  of  the  increased  dimensions  of  reverberator^  fot 
naces,  and  the  attending  increased  (Production  of  residue  as  well  as  silver- 
lead,  it  was  found  necessary  in  1871  to  erect  new  free-standing  aDd 
round  shaft-furnaces  with  eight  tuyeres  and  the  siphon  top  of  ua. 
Arents. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  smelting  operations  in  the  lar^rt? 
furnaces  in  1863, 1864,  and  1865  :  •' 


Year. 

1 1 ^.1 1 

Lead  prodaced  from  the  fanatr*- 

Amount  Oi  Sllvek-  auu  it»u  m  wre. 

t 

Kilograms.              Amyiag. 

1863 

69. 81  per  cent  Pb 

Tl.niperoentPb 

73. 97  per  cent  Pb 

0. 0764  per  cent  Ag 

0. 07341  per  cent  Ag. . . 
0. 07461  per  cent  Ag. . . 

S.  549       Q.  137  mr  CMt.  nU*^ 

1864 

3.050 
3,192 

0. 116  per  erat  »tlT  f 
0.113  per  cent  flU^tr 

1865 

Five  thousand  kilograms  ore  gave: 


Tear. 


1863. 
1864. 
1865. 


Reaidae. 


Kilograms. 


1,587.5 
1,032 
796 


Percent. 
47.5 
45.3 
3a  8 


Per  cent 
0.018 
0.0111 
0.0135 


Fames  containing— 


Kilograma> 


Lead. 


53 

PerettU. 

70 
137.5 

SO 

SiHt: 


F^i- 


The  loss  was : 

Lead  per  cent.  Sil^*' 

1863 3.22         o.w:: 

1864 2.96  0JK«^5 

1865 1. 65  0.  (KNM^ 

The  production  of  the  different  metals  contained  in  the  charge  wiis : 

Lead  per  cent.  Silver  per  ^ « • 

1863 73.03  91.  nV. 

1864 82.43  9<i.;ac 

1865 87. 49  S«K  ''l-' 

The  balance  remained  in  the  intermediate  prodacts. 

By  the  smelting  of  100  kilograms  ore,  cont^iining  72.97  iier  oenu  W 


"  Vide  Percy  Kammelsberg,  AfeialUtrgildts  Bleiea  1>*7<. 
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and  0.074  silver,  46  kilograms  bitntninoas  coal  was  consumed.  The 
product  was  63.84  per  cent,  silver-lead,  15.92  per  cent,  residue,  contain- 
ing 39  per  cent,  lead,  2.75  per  cent,  fumes  containing  50  per  cent,  lead, 
eqaal  to  a  production  of  87.49  per  cent.  lead  and  99.9156  per  cent,  silver, 
giving  a  loss  of  1.65  of  lead,  0.00008  per  cent,  silver. 
The  lead  from  the  several  tappings  assayed  as  follows : 

Qaantity  in  kilograms.  Per  cent,  silver. 

First  tapping 440  0. 1445 

Second  tapping 368. 5  0. 1210 

Thirdtapping '. 261  0.1095 

Fourth  tapping 133  0. 0995 

Fifth  tapping  106.5  0.1035 

Total,  (medium) 1, 309  0. 5780 

325.  M.  Gruner  made  a  calculation  of  the  capacity  of  the  principal 
furnaces  using  the  English  or  Carinthian  methods,  or  modification  of 
both.    In  his  estimation  he  takes  three  hundred  working-days  in  the 
year,  and  ore  containing  70  to  80  per  cent.  lead. 

Carinthian  furnace,  150  tons ;  1  ton  =  1,000  kilograms. 

The  furnace  at  Engis,  350  to  400  tons. 

Bleyberg  furnace  with  two  tire-places,  1,200  tons. 

English  furnace  at  Snailbeach,  1,000  tons. 

English  furnace  in  Flintshire,  1,200  to  1,400  tons. 

English  furnace  at  Tarnowitz,  1,200  to  1,400  tons. 

From  a  comparison  made  by  Percy  of  the  capacity  of  the  same  furnaces 
I  take  the  following  figures ;  the  capacity  of  the  Garinfhian  furnace  is 
taken  at  the  unit : 
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Percent 

Carinthiao  fnrnac^  . . . ,  -  r 

67.4 
77.7 

1 

4 

1 

Spanish 

r> 

Alport 

5 
6 
6.10 

7.5 

Flintshire 

75.80 
73 

113.6 

Taniowitz .' 

16 

The  large  production  in  the  Flintshire  furnace  is  owing  to  the  principle 
there  employed,  viz,  of  shortening  both  the  roasting  and  reaction 
periods.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  treat  the  immense  amount  of  ore. 
The  disadvantage  accompanying  such  a  process  is  the  high  temperature 
employed,  causing  volatilization  of  lead  and  silver,  to  condense  which 
extensive  chambers  are  employed.  This  is  considered  of  less  importance 
than  the  increased  production,  the  saving  of  fuel,  and  general  expenses. 

326,  The zinodesilverization  process. — Pattinson's  crystallization  i)ro- 
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cess  was  experimented  on  at  these  works  in  1837,  bat  was  first  intro- 
daced  on  a  large  scale  in  1861.  This  gave  way  in  1869  to  the  zioc- 
desilverization  process.  Already,  in  1842,  Karsteu*  published  that  be 
had  discovered  that  lead  gives  up  its  contents  of  silver  to  zinc  in 
proportion  as  a  melted  mixture  of  lead  and  zinc  is  exposed  to  the  con- 
ditions most  favorable  to  a  complete  separation,  which  is  slow  cooling. 
He  did  not  suggest,  however,  that  this  be  applied  to  practical  metal- 
lurgy;  but  one  year  after  Mr.  Parkes  had  taken  out  his  patent  (18501 
for  the  desilverization  of  lead  by  means  of  zinc,  Karsten  made  a 
number  of  experiments  on  a.  large  scale,  which  did  not  lead  to  suc- 
cessful results.  Karsten  attributed  the  failure  to  the  formation  of 
dross  and  oxides  attending  the  mixing  of  the  zinc  and  silver-lead, 
which  withdrew  much  metallic  zinc.  Percy  more  correctly  ascribeil  it 
to  the  imperfect  separation  of  zinc  from  lead. 

327.  The  zinc-desilverization  process  was  practically  introduced  here 
in  1869,  and  Pattiuson's  process  discarded.  The  difficulties  which  were 
attendant  upon  the  separation  of  the  rich  zinc-dross,  {zinksiaub,)  and 
which  caused  several  small  private  works  to  re  adopt  Pattinson's  process, 
have  been,  at  the  Friedrichshiitte,  successfully  surmounted.  Steam 
(Gorduri^'s  method)  was  employed  to  oxidize  zinc,  &c.,  and  the  method 
was  similar  also  in  other  respects  to  the  one  employed  at  Lantenthal. 
Although  the  imbibition  of  rich  oxides  by  the  cupellation  of  the  silver 
lead  is,  in  Lautentbal,  preferable  to  Flach^s  method,  it  is,  pu  account  ot 
the  large  quantity  of  abstract  produced,  containing  much  silver  and 
zinc,  and  the  high  temperature  employed,  &c.,  an  extremely  undesirable 
process.  In  addition  to  this,  the  absence  of  copper  and  antimony  from 
the  lead  caused  such  a  large  amount  of  lead  to  be  oxidized  by  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  jsinc-silver  alloy  from  the  lead-silver  alloy,  (L  6.,  rich  oxides 
from  zinc-dust,)  by  means  of  steam,  that  it  was  found  to  be  necessary 
to  abandon  this  part  of  the  process,  and  experiments,  therefore,  were 
made  in  order  to  determine  in  what  manner  the  silver-zinc  dross  could 
most  economically  and  advantageously  be  treated.t  With  this  object 
in  view,  experiments  were  made  on  a  small  scale.  First,  the  zinkstaub, 
or  silver-zinc  alloy,  was  melted,  with  an  addition  of  salt  and  charcoal 
in  cast-iron  crucibles,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  this  method  was  im- 
practicable. The  cast-iron  crucibles  would  melt  upon  the  approach  of 
the  high  temperature  necessary  for  tbe  reaction.  This  is  caused  by  an 
insufficient  supply  of  liquid  lead,  which  would  prevent  the  kettle- 
bottom  from  softening.  Another  obstacle  to  this  method  was  that  the 
amount  of  rich  lead  produced  averaged  only  63.25  per  cent,  with  aboat 
three-fourths  of  the  silver  contained  in  the  zinc-dust.  By  Flach's  proc- 
ess 85.38  per  cent,  rich  lead  is  produced,  with  an  important  amount  of 
silver  in  the  slag. 


*  Karsten  Archives,  1853,  :5>5,  p.  196.         '  * 

t  The  data  of  these  experimeDts  are  from  Dr.  Wedding's  yearly  report  to  the  Prm- 
9%8che  Zeiiechrift, 
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A  second  series  of  experiments  were  then  made  in  graphite  crucibles. 
It  was  desired,  in  a  continual  operation,  to  combine  separation  of  the 
silver-lead  alloy  from  the  silver-zinc  alloy,  and  at  the  same  time  accom- 
plish a  reduction  of  zinc.  To  effect  this,  the  zinc-dust  was  mixed  with  5 
\yev  cent,  dust-coal  and  subjected  to  a  high  heat.  In  the  lid  of  the  cru- 
cible there  was  a  pipe  to  conduct  off  the  reduced  zinc.  The  results 
were  so  unfavorable  that  this  idea  was  abandoned,  and  experiments 
made  to  8eparate»the  silver-lead  alloy  from  the  silver-zinc  alloy  in 
wroaght-irou  crucibles. 

328.  The  results  hereby  obtained  were  so  good,  that  it  has  been  in- 
trodaced  and  practiced  for  the  last  three  years  with  great  success.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  authentic  statements  of  expenses  of  this  method 
were  not  to  be  obtained.  But  the  fact  that  it  is  used  to  desilverize  so 
large  a  quantity  of  silver-lead  as  is  there  produced,  where  economy  is 
so  closely  pursued  and  a  royalty  is  not  taken  into  consideration,  is  a 
strong  proof  that  it  has  material  advantages  over  other  known  methods. 
Additional  buildings  were  erected  in  1872,  in  which  the  following  proc- 
ess is  conducted:  The  distillation-furnace  is  an  ordinary  zinc-furnace ; 
it  contains  24  muffles.  Heat  is  produced  by  a  gas-generator.  The  cast- 
irou  crucibles  are  cylindric,  2.6  centimeters  in  diameter,  52  centimeters 
deep,  and  2.6  centimeters  thick.  The  zinc-dust  (zinJcstaub)  is  mixed  with 
coal  about  the  size  of  pease  and  5  per  cent,  salt ;  the  latter  is  decrepi- 
tated with  5  per  cent,  kieserite,  (Mg  O,  S  O  3-f-H  02.)  This  mass  is 
placed  in  the  already  heated  crucible,  in  the  bottom  of  which  crushed 
coke  is  spread  13  millimeters  thick  ;  a  layer  of  the  same  thickness  is 
spread  on  the  top  of  the  mass.  The  lid  is  then  put  on,  and  the  charge 
is  exposed  to  a  low  temperature  for  about  two  hours  and  a  half  ^  at  the 
end  of  this  time  the  rich  lead  will  have  collected  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cracible.  Eight  crucibles  have  the  capacity  of  a  low-shaft  furnace. 
The  products  are  rich  lead,  75  per  cent,  of  the  lead  contained  in  the 
ziuc-dust  carrying  2.063  per  cent,  silver,  and  a  residue  with  25  per  cent, 
of  the  lead  contained  in  the  zinc-dust. 

329.  The  rich  lead  is  cupelled.  The  zinc  in  the  residue  is  distilled  off" 
in  common  clay  zinc-muffles.  Lead  attacks  clay,  and,  in  the  high  tem- 
I)eratnre  necessary  to  distill  zinc,  quickly  destroys  the  muffle.  To  make, 
therefore,  the  clay-muffle  practicable,  a  great  number  of  experiments 
were  made  to  find  a  suitable  mateiial  to  serve  as  a  lining,  which  would 
neither  be  attacked  by  the  lead,  burned  by  the  high  heat,  nor  easily 
cracked.  A  lining  possessing  these  characteristics  was  made  by  Herr 
Gerhard.  He  treats  coke-cinder  with  a  weak  acid,  heats  it,  and  after 
this  is  made  adhesible  to  the  clay  by  means  of  a  small  addition  of  an 
alkali-salt,  it  is  burned  on  the  inside  of  the  muffle.  This  is  now  glazed 
by  a  mixture  of  clay  and  condensed  lead-fumes,  when  it  is  ready  for 
ase.  These  muffles  have  by  trial-distillations  proved  to  be  good  and 
sound  after  having  been  ten  days  in  operation.  Each  muffle  contains 
a  charge  of  25  kilograms  residue,  to  wh^ch  30  per  cent,  of  crushed  coke 
baa  been  previously  added  and  thoroughly  mixed. 
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330.  The  distillation  lasts  twenty-fonr  hoars.  The  products  from  4 
luufiles  are  20.2  to  36.2  kilograms  rich  lead,  coutaiuing  3.52  to  4.01  \\ot 
cent,  silver.  This  quantity  of  rich  lead  is  further  increased  from  8.7  to 
16.2  kilograms  lead,  with  2.60  to  3.47  per  cent,  silver,  by  leaving  the 
residue  in  the  muffle  and  collecting  the  small  globules  of  lead  therein 
contained.  The  amount  of  raw  zinc  produced  varies  between  18.8  and 
22  kilograms.    This  zinc  contains — 

1.25        per  cent.  lead. 

0.03        per  cent,  cadmium. 

0.19        per  cent,  coal  and  impurities. 

0.00012  per  cent,  silver. 


1.47012 


Upon  cleaning  out  the  muffle,  the  residue  is  found  to  have  assamed 
an  almost  black  color,  which  indicates  that  the  reduction  was  about 
complete.  The  mass  is,  in  distillation,  reduced  to  three-fourths  of  it» 
original  size.  Only  a  small  amount  of  lead-fumes  are  produced  in  the 
course  of  distillation,  but  they  issue  forth  iu  larger  quantities  when  the 
residue  is  removed  from  the  muffle  as  the  latter  is  still  heated. 

331.  This  method  is,  for  grades  of  lead  which  are  comparatively  free 
from  antimony  and  copper,  probably  the  most  desirable  in  practice. 
Ex[>eriments  are  to  be  made  at  Lautenthal  in  order  to  ascertain  if  lead 
containing  copper  and  antimony  can  also  be  worked  with  this  modifica- 
tion to  advantage.  There  is  apparently  no  reason  that  it  shoald  not 
likewise  prove  a  success  with  their  silver-lead,  as  there  the  copper  is 
estimated  by  the  first  of  the  three  additions  of  zinc,  and  the  antimony 
remains  mostly  with  the  poor  lead.  It  dispenses  with  several  by-prod- 
ucts which  cause  objectionable  processes  to  utilize  them,  and  allows 
an  extraction  of  metallic  zinc.  It  is  also  preferable  to  the  modification 
known  as  the  **Balbach  system."  The  repeated  refining  and  liquation 
in  turnaces  and  hearths  is  not  so  desirable  as  the  use  of  kettles  and 
steam  for  eliminating  a  small  quantity  of  autfmony  and  copper  and  the 
larger  amount  of  zinc  remaining  in  the  desilverized  lead.  I  mean  that 
the  latter  process  is  more  economical  iu  regard  to  fuel,  labor,  cost  of 
construction,  and  the  loss  of  lead ;  as  in  the  low  temperature  by  which 
the  process  is  conducted  in  kettles  the  loss  of  lead  is  exceedingly  small. 

332.  The  Walter  Cronech  Hiitte,  near  Koddzin,  was  represented  by 
samples  of  ore,  silver-lead,  commercial  soft  lead,  silver,  and  litharge. 
These  works  were  founded  in  1864,  and  treat  all  the  lead-ores  that  are 
extracted  outside  of  the  district  in  which  the  Friedrich  mine  is  located: 
the  latter  district  is  reserved  by  the  government.  The  smelting  process 
is  similar  to  that  of  Fricdrichs  Uutte.  The  total  amount  of  lead  pro 
duced  by  these  two  works  is  greater  than  the  production  at  the  Frei- 
berg works,  and  second  only,  in  Germany,  to  the  works  at  Stolberg. 
near  Aix  la  Chapelle.  There  were  about  690  laborers  employed  in  the 
Friedrich  mine  in  1872,  who  extracted  10,850,000  kilograms  lead-ore. 
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This  wa«  reduced  at  the  Friedrich  works  in  seven  reverberatory  smelt- 
iog- furnaces,  five  shaft-furnaces,  and  two  cupel hitiou-furnaces.  There 
are  also  zinc-desilverization  works,  and  the  necessary  auxiliary  appara- 
tuses.   The  production  in  1869  was: 

Friedriclm  Hiitte.     Walter  Cronech  Hiltte. 
Kiloj^ranm.  Kilograms. 

Lead 4,385, 750  1, 466, 400 

Litharge 865, 600  579, 400 

Silver 5,140.5  1,938 

The  product  for  1873  was,  in  both  works : 

Kilograms. 
Lead 7,629,150 

Litharge 1,751,6(K). 

Silver 8, 336. 5 

333.  The  Ehine  Pboyinoes.— Although  lead  mining  and  smelting  in 
the  Aix  la  Ghapelle-Eifel  district  dates  from  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  mines  and  reducing-works  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  so  many  different  persons  and  corporations  that  their  operations 
were  necessarily  very  limited.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, when  large  companies  were  formed  and  the  many  small  works  were 
consolidated,  that  the  production  of  this  district  grew  to  immense  pro- 
portions, and  is  now  only  second  to  a  few  English  lead-smelting  localities. 
The  spirit  shown  there  now  is  extremely  progressive,  and  several  impor- 
tant improvements  in  running  and  smelting  have  originated  there. 

334.  Oalena,  cerusite,  blende,  and  calamine  occur  in  veins  and  irreg- 
ular deposits  in  the  neighborhood  of  Stolberg,  on  the  border  of  the  lime- 
stone and  schiefer  formations.  Near  Gommem,  galena  occurs  in  bunt- 
sandstein  as  nodules. 

335.  The  smelting-works  of  the  Ehine  provinces  were  all  represented 
by  small  and  incomplete  collections  of  their  intermediate  and  final  pro- 
ducts. Herbst  &  Company,  from  Coll  in  the  Eifel,  exhibited  several 
specimens  of  ore,  silver-lead,  silver,  and  commercial  lead.  These  works 
treat  the  lead-ores  from  the  lead  and  zinc  mines  of  Miinsterfeld,  near 
Stolberg,  and  Gertrudensegen,  near  Much.  The  grants  for  these  mines 
were  issued  in  1839  and  1847,  but  they  are  not  yet  fully  developed. 
The  lead-ores  are  treated,  together  with  Spanish  ores,  at  the  Schliesseu- 
maar  HUtte,  which  was  founded  in  1835.  The  ores  average  over  52  per 
cent,  lead,  and  carry  copper,  antimony,  and  zinc.  The  combined  roast- 
ing and  reduction  process  is  here  practiced.  The  ores  are  roasted  in 
such  a  high  temperature  that  they  are  partly  agglomerated.  This  is 
desired,  and  often  to  produce  this  result  a  small  addition  of  siliceous  ore 
is  made.  The  furnace  used  has  a  double  hearth,  (Fortschanfelungsofen ) 
with  working-doors  on  one  side  only.    The  furnace  is  13.5  meters  long 
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and  3.0  meters  wide.  The  charge  is  drawn  every  six  hoars.  Its  capite- 
ity  is  5,000  kilograms  in  twenty-four  hours,  accompanied  with  a  con- 
samptiou  of  12  to  13  per  cent,  bituminous  coal.  The  blast-faroaces 
employed  are,  with  one  exception,  6.28  meters  high  and  have  one  tuyere. 
This  is  a  Stolberg  crucible  furnace ;  it  is  6.28  meters  high,  0.785  meter 
wide,  and  1.098  meters  deep.  It  has  dve  tuyeres,  one  in  each  side,  one 
in  the  back  wall,  and  one  in  each  back  corner,  which  are  all  direct 
toward  the  slag- spout.  The  capacity  of  the  furnace  with  one  tuyere  is 
5,000  to  5,500  kilograms  ore.  The  charge  consists  in  100  kilograms  ore. 
28.7  kilograms  iron  tap-cinder,  14.3  kilograms  limestone,  and  a  small 
amount  of  old  lead-slag.    The  slag  produced  is  a  pisquisilicate. 

336.  Zinc-desilverization. — The  silver-lead  is  desilverized  by  the  anc 
method,  with  the  nse  of  chemical  agents  to  dezinckify  the  poor 
lead  and  to  separate  the  zinc-silver  alloy  from  the  enriched  silver- 
lead.  The  manipulations  are  as  follows:  15,000  kilograms  of  the 
silver-lead — containing  0.05  per  cent.  Ag=  14.5  oz.,  0.5  per  cent, 
antimony,  0.01  per  cent,  copper — ^are  melted  in  a  kettle  2.52  metm 
in  diameter  and  0.60  meter  deep;  at  the  end  of  ten  hours  the  lead lh 
in  a  molten  condition  and  the  abzug  is  drawn  off.  The  zinc  is  added 
in  three  portions.  After  the  temperature  has  been  sufficiently  rallied, 
the  first  portion  of  90  kilograms  block-zinc  is  thrown  in  the  liquid 
lead.  Aft«r  this  has  melted  it  is  well  stirred  for  twenty  minute<: 
the  mass  is  then  allowed  to  cool  slowly  for  twenty  minutes,  when 
the  copper-scum  (knpferschaum)  will  have  formed.  The  copper  and 
gold  contained  .in  the  lead  is  herein  concentrated.  The  copper-scom  i^ 
drawn  off;  but,  as  the  first  quantity  (90  kilograms)  of  zinc  formed  an 
alloy  with  the  lead,  &c.,  necessary  for  a  separation  of  copper,  gold,  aod 
zinc,  and  a  great  part  of  the  zinc  is  still  in  the  lead,  the  second  addidoo 
is  only  (50  kilograms)  zinc ;  this  is  added  after  the  temperatare  of  tbr 
metal  bath  has  first  been  raised.  Twenty  minutes  are  consumed  in  stir 
ring.  The  alloys  are  cooled  for  two  hours,  and  the  zinc-silver  allnr 
(zinkschaum)  is  then  Uiken  off.  The  kettle  is  now  refilled  with  silver 
lead  from  a  previous  operation,  assaying  0.0025  percent,  or  3  oz. silver. 
The  third  addition  of  zinc  is  6.7  kilograms,  by  which  the  same  opera 
tions  are  performed  as  by  No.  2. 

337.  The  products  are  copper-scum,  in  which  the  gold  is  ooncentnUed, 
500  kilograms ;  zinc-scum,  containing  the  silver,  3,000  kilogmuis;  poor 
lead  =  zinc-lead  alloy,  containing  0.00062  per  cent.  =:  3  dwt.  13.SK)  •!:. 
Ag,  and  0.77  per  cent,  zinc,  12,500  to  13,000  kilograms.    The  tiuit>  riiu 
snmed  in  treating  15,000  kilograms  silver-lead  is  twenty-four  hours. 

338.  The  poor  lead  remaining  in  the  kettle  contains  0.5  to  0.7  \>ti 
cent,  zinc  and  a  small  amount  of  antimony ;  the  former  is  elioiiuattHi 
by  means  of  a  mixture  of  150  kilograms  lead-sulphate  (from  the  :»b] 
phuric-acid  manufactories  near  Stolberg)  and  50  kilograms  of  salt.  It 
is  added  in  small  quantities,  the  mass  being  continually  stirred  until  a 
test  taken  out  in  an  iron  spoon  does  not  show  the  silky  appearance  pei*u 
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liar  to  lead  containing  zinc.  Tiiis  operation  lasts  about  twenty-foar 
hours.  The  lead-sulphate  and  soda-chloride  react  upon  one  another, 
producing  soda  sulphate  and  lead-chloride.  The  latter  is  decomposed 
by  zinc-forming  lead  and  zinc-chloride.  The  result  is  about  175  kilo- 
grams of  scum,  which  contains  25  per  cent,  of  metallic  lead.  After 
this  scum  has  been  removed  the  antimony,  which  has  not  been  materi- 
ally afifected  by  the  chlorine  salts,  is  eliminated  by  stirring  40  kilograms 
of  unslaked  lime  with  the  remaining  lead.  The  lime  absorbs  the  anti- 
mony, and  in  about  thirteen  hours  the  operation  is  complete.  The  lead 
is  used  in  the  manufacturing  of  white  lead. 

3^J9.  Dezinckifying  the  zinc-scum, — A  charge  of  1,500  kilograms  zinc- 
scum  is  melted  in  an  iron  kettle,  similar  to  the  kettle  in  which  the  cop- 
per-scum was  liquated.  It  is  then  treated  with  450  kilograms  carnallit 
(2  Mg  Cl-fK  Cl-f  12  H2O)  from  "  Stassfurt,"  and  150  kilograms  sal- 
miac.  The  temperature  is  kept  for  three  days  at  about  400^  C.,  and 
the  result  of  the  reaction,  which  occurs  in  consequence  of  a  vigorous 
stirring,  are  chloride  of  zinc,  ammonia,  and  1,300  kilograms  enriched 
silver-lead.  The  latter  is  tapped  off  by  means  of  an  iron  pipe  from  the 
kettle- bottom.  The  residue  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  silver- 
lead,  and  to  extract  this  300  kilograms  of  zinc-scum  are  added  to  and 
melted  with  the  residue.  This,  after  having  been  well  stirred,  is  tapped 
off.  The  products  are  about  1,500  kilograms  enriched  silver-lead, 
assaying  2.7  per  cent.  =  787  oz.  2  dwt.  silver,  which  is  cupelled,  and  a 
residue  containing  8.10  per  cent,  lead  with  2.7  per  cent,  silver,  which 
is  smelted  with  the  liquated  copper-scum. in  a  shaft-furnace. 

340.  Liquation  of  copper-scum. — ^The  copper-gold  scum  (kupferschaum) 
is  liquated  in  oblong  kettles.  These  are  2.5  meters  long,  1.6  meters 
wide,  and  0.87  meter  deep.  The  lead  herefrom  is  added  to  the  desil- 
verization-kettle  after  the  second  zinc-charge.  The  copper-gold-zinc 
residue  is  then  smelted  in  a  shaft  furnace  with  25  per  cent,  iron  tap- 
oinder  and  50  per  cent,  lead-matte. 

341.  The  products  herefrom  are  silver-lead  containing  0.7  to  0.8  per 
cent.  =  2.33  oz.  6  dwt.  Ag,  and  a  small  amount  of  gold  and  matte,  with 
9.8  to  10  per  cent,  copper. 

342.  The  lead  is  treated  with  zinc,  &c.',  as  above  described,  (with  the 
exception  that  the  first  scum  is  not  treated  separately  from  the  follow- 
ing two;)  the  silver  produced  contains  0.001  per  cent.  gold.  The  matte 
is  smelted  in  a  shaft-furnace  with  non-argentiferous  lead-ores  and  pro- 
lacts.  The  lead  from  this  smelting  is  refined  and  is  then  commercial 
lead.  The  matte  contains  20  per  cent,  copper  and  is  roasted  with  salt, 
&€.,  preparatory  to  a  humid  process.  The  dross  produced  in  dezinckify- 
ng  the  poor  lead  is  smelted  in  a  shaft-furnace  with  the  antimonial  dross 
ind  iron  tap-cinder,  whereby  the  zinc  is  partly  volatilized  and  partly 
dagged.  The  resulting  lead,  containing  1  to  3  per  cent,  antimony,  is 
melted  in  an  iron  kettle,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  antimony  is 
eliminated  with  unslaked  lime.    The  lead  obtained,  although  of  an  infe- 
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rior  quality,  is  sufficiently  soft  to  be  rolled  into  sheeUead.  The  dross 
is  smelted  in  a  shaft-furnace  "cvith  iron  tap-cinder.  This  lead  contaiDs 
10  to  14  per  cent,  antimony,  and,  in  order  to  oxidize  the  imparities,  it  u 
melted  in  an  iron  kettle  and  treated  with  0.5  per  cent,  soda  saltpeter. 
This  produces  lead  with  10  to  12  per  cent,  antimony,  which  is  used  for 
making  type.  The  dross  from  this  manipalation  is  set  aside  until  a 
large  quantity  has  accumulated,  when  it  undergoes  the  same  opemtioo. 
i?his  method  is,  on  account  of  the  time  consumed,  only  suitable  for  small 
works.  It  has,  however,  the  advantage  of  not  requiring  a  large  ootlay. 
is  simple  in  its  manipulation,  and,  on  account  of  the  very  low  tempen 
ture,  400^  C,  the  loss  of  lead  and  silver  is  insignificant. 
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B. 
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The  above  analysis  will  present  an  insight  into  the  desOverizat}o& 
process  practiced  at  Call,  a  is  desilverized  lead,  before  the  eliminatioD 
of  zinc ;  h  is  lead  refined  by  means  of  lead-chloride  and  lime;  e  is  le^d 
refined  with  lead-sulphate  and  salt ;  d  is  a  late  analysis  of  the  refiDrii 
lead.  These  works  employed  in  1872,  62  workmen;  they  prodoctil 
550,000  kilograms  lead. 

344.  Die  Stolberger  Actien-Gesellschaft  fiir  Bergban,  Blei-QDii 
Zinkfabrication. — ^^The  Stolberg  IStock  Company  for  Mining  and  tbi- 
Production  of  Lead  and  Zinc,"  exhibited  specimens  of  ores  aad  com 
mercial  soft  lead.*  This  company  has  its  headquarters  in  Aix4a-Cla^ 
elle,  owns  bituminous-coal  mines  near  Stolberg  and  Dortmund,  and  al»* 
lead,  zinc,  and  iron-pyrites  mines  near  Stolberg,  Ehrenbreitensteio. 
Barmen,  Bamsbeck,  Brilon  in  the  Harz,  and  in  Spain.    It  also  smelP* 

ores  from  Sardinia. 

• ^^___ 

*The  analysis  accompanying  the  latter  showed  the  following  percentage  of  forcir- 
snbstances  in  1,000,000  kilograms : 


No.  1. 


Kilograms, 

8b 39.1 

Ca 8.4 

Zn 7.8 

Fe 6.8 

62.1 


No.  3. 
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The  ores  treated  are  of  a  varied  composition ;  a  large  proportion, 
however,  carry  a  considerable  amoant  of  copper,  antimony',  and  zinc. 
Foar  calcining-farnaces  are  used  for  calamine. 

345.  Twenty  famaces  are  employed  to  roast  lead-ores  and  blende. 
The  first  are  treated  in  doable-hearthed  reverberatory,  and  the  latter  in 
furnaces  according  to  Hasenclever  and  Helbig's  system;  models  of  the 
latter  were  exhibited.  The  construction  of  these  furnaces  is  illustrated 
iQ  Figures  III  and  IV.  It  is  asserted  that  it  is  easily  manipulated,  and  that 
it  roasts  well — L  e.,  blendic  ores  with  33  per  cent,  of  sulphur  are  roasted, 
so  that,  after  the  operation,  they  contain  only  1.2  per  cent,  (t)  sulphur, 
and  permits  the  use  of  the  sulphurous-acid  fumes  for  the  manufacture 
of  sulphuric  acid.  The  disadvantages  compared  to  the  Gerstenhofer 
furnace  are,  the  large  cost  of  construction,  consumption  of  fuel,  its 
small  capacity,  and,  as  the  ore  is  liable  to  adhere  to  the  slidingsurface 
and  partitions,  a  moderate  amount  of  lead  in  a  substance  would  dis- 
qualify it  for  treatment  in  this  furnace.  The  last  objection  applies  also 
to  a  chloridizing  roasting.  The  muffle  roasting-furnace,  standing  in 
connection  with  a  tower,  as  formerly  constructed  by  Hasenclever  and 
Helbig,*  did  not  allow  of  the  good  roasting  of  blende  in  the  tower,  the 
temperature  in  the  same  not  being  sufficient  for  this  purpose ;  zinc  only 
melting  oa  the  lower  plate  and  lead  scarcely  on  the  upper.  After  the 
hot  gases  from  the  muffle  Were  employed  for  heating  the  tower,  and  iron 
plates  used  instead  of  fire-clay,  the  roasting  was  better,  and  blende, 
containing  30  per  cent,  sulphur,  only  contained  19  per  cent,  sulphur  on 
arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  tower,  at  the  end  of  the  muffle  8.75  per  cent., 
and  when  taken  from  the  furnace  only  1.04  per  cent.  (T)  The  roasting 
gases  containing  6  per  cent,  sulphurous  acid,  could  also  be  used  to  advan- 
tage for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  canals,  however,  proved 
to  be  inadequate  for  the  gases  of  combustion ;  the  cinders  and  dust 
coming  from  the  fire-place  could  not  be  removed  during  the  operation 
of  roasting,  and  they  easily  obstructed  the  passage  between  the  iron 
and  fire-clay  slabs.  This  caused  cracks,  and  sulphurous  acid  escaped  with 
the  gases  from  the  firia-place.  This  disadvantage  has  been  avoided  by 
the  newest  method  of  construction,  (Fig.  I:)E,  charging-funnel  for  hold- 
ing the  ore,  from  which  it  glides  through  an  inclined  canal,  which  is  1.8 
meters  wide,  0.5  meter  high,  and  9  meters  long.  The  incline  of  the 
canal  is  43^.  The  ore  is  heated  from  below  by  the  gases  from  the  fire- 
place passing  through  the  canal.  The  gases  produce  a  temperature  in 
the  ore-canal  sufficiently  high  to  melt  antimony  in  the  upper  part  of 
same.  H,  50  partition-walls  which  reach  to  within  a  few  centimeters  of 
the  bottom  wall  of  the  canal.  They  cause  the  ore  to  pass  through  the 
canal  in  a  thin  layer,  and  also  cause  the  sulphurous  acid  evolved  to  pass 
over  the  ore  in  a  roundabout  manner — that  is,  through  apertures  alter- 
nating with  each  other  on  the  sides  of  the  partition -walls.    The  roasting 

*The  description  of  Haseuclever  aud  Helbig's  improved  roastiog-furnace  is  from  ther 
Zeit9$krifi  dcB  Vereins  DeuUcher  Ingenieur,  1872,  p.  505. 
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gases,  rich  in  sulphurous  acid,  escnpe  at  S  into  a  coolio^-cbamber  cov- 
ered with  iron  plates,  upon  which  the  ore  is  dri^  before  eutering  the 
furnace.  Entrance  can  be  obtained  to  the  different  coaipartmeDtsof 
the  canal  by  means  of  holes  on  the  sides,  which  are  closed  by  slides. 
Entrance  is  also  obtained  in  the  same  manner  to  the  fire-canals.  I,  hol- 
low discharging-roller,  kept  cool  by  air  passing  through  from  side  to 
side ;  it  is  revolved  by  a  small  water-wheel.  The  motion  is  not  cod 
tinual,  but  periodical.  As  soon  as  a  bucket  fills  with  water,  the  whetil 
revolves  half  the  way  round,  and  with  it  the  discharging-roller,  whereby 
the  ore  is  discharged  from  the  inclined  canal  into  the  muffle  h;  the  re«t 
of  the  ore  in  the  inclined  canal  gliding  down  as  fast  as  the  roller  div 
charges.  The  muffle  h  is  6.5  meters  long,  1.8  meters  wide,  and  0.4 
meter  high,  and  has  five  working-doors.  The  ore  is  spread  out  io  tW 
muffle  every  two  hours  and  gradually  shoved  to  the  rear,  where  it  falk 
through  an  opening  on  the  lower  hearth,  a,  which  is  directly  heated  by 
the  flames  from  the  fire-place.  The  hearth  a  is  5.7  meters  long  and  0.1 
meter  high.  The  ore  is  here  completely  roasted  and  gradually  shoved 
toward  the  fire-bridge.  The  sulphurous  acid  evolved  on  the  lower  hearth 
passes  off  with  the  gases  of  combustion  through  e,  c,  d,  and  m,  into  tbt 
chimney^  2,  Boatuis  gas-generator,  hot  air  passing  in  over  the  genexator; 
/,  working-door ;  %,  door  for  charging  generator  with  fuel.  Blende  cod 
taining  only  30  per  cent,  sulphur  is  said  to  contain  10  per  cent  salphor 
when  reaching  </,  6.4  i>er  cent,  at  the  rear  of  the  muffle,  and  1.2  per 
cent,  (t)  on  reaching  the  fire-bridge. 

346.  The  lead-ores  treated  at  these  works  are  prepared  for  the  smelt 
ing  operation  by  roasting  in  reverberatory  furnaces.  These  have  on« 
hearth  and  four  working-doors  on  each  side.  They  are  10.8  metenloDjt 
and  4  meters  wide.  Their  capacity  is  3,330  kilograms  ore  in  tweotj-focx 
hours,  with  a  consumption  of  25  to  26  per  cent,  bituminous  coaL  Twelve 
shaft-furnaces  are  used  to  smelt  the  roasted  ore.  Ten  of  these  are  of 
the  construction  known  as  the  Stolberg  ftq^nace.  Those  used  here  art 
crucible-furnaces  with  four  tuyeres  in  the  back  wall.  Two  are  small 
Baschette  furnaces,  1.26  meters  wide  and  1.57  meters  deep.  The  cbargr 
is  composed  of  40  to  50  per  cent,  iron  tap-cinder,  8  per  cent.  limestooe. 
20  per  cent,  lead-slag,  22  per  cent,  cokes.  Cerussite  is  made  into  ball^ 
with  powdered  iron  tap-cinder  and  lime,  and  is  then  smelted  in  the  same 
manner  as  galena.  The  capacity  of  the  Bachette  furnace  is  25,000  kilo 
grams  ore  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  consumption  of  fuel  is  the  same  a^ 
in  the  Stolberg  furnace. 

347.  Both  the  pattinsonizing  and  the  zinc-desilverization  methods  are 
used.  The  purer  grades  of  silver-lead  are  desilverized  by  means  of  lio^ 
in  iron  kettles.  The  charge  for  the  latter  process  is  12,000  kilograms 
It  is  necessary  with  silver-lead  containing  a  large  quauti^  of  antimooj 
to  eliminate  the  latter  after  the  abzug,  formed  by  melting,  has  been  re- 
moved, and  before  the  first  addition  of  zinc,  by  conducting  superheated 
steam  through  the  molten  metallic  mass,  whereby  the  autimooial  lead 
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is  Stirred  ap  and  brought  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  the  antimony 
oxidized,  together  with  a  small  qaautity  of  lead.  This  dross  is  drawn 
off,  and  the  lead  is  desilverized  by  three  additions  of  zinc.  The  amoant 
of  zinc  consumed  with  silver-lead  containing  copper  averages  1.2  per 
cent 

348.  The  poorlead  isdezinckifiled  by  means  of  superheated  steam.  The 
zioC'Scnm  is  liquated  in  iron  kettles,  and  then  treated  with  steam,  (vide 
Lautenthal ;)  the  rich  lead  is  cupelled.  The  zinc-dust  is  treated,  accord. 
iDg  to  Fiach's  method,  in  a  shaft-furnace  with  three  tuyeres  and  a  low 
pressure  of  blast.  The  charge  is  100  zinc-dust,  50  iron  tap-cinder,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cupellation-hearth.  The  result- 
ing silver-lead  is  cupelled.  This  process  is  said  to  possess  several  ad- 
vantages, such  as  small  cost  of  construction,  requires  but  few  workmen 
to  conduct  it,  and  gives  immediate  results,  83  per  cent,  of  lead  being  ex- 
tracted. But  it  has  also  important  disadvantages,  and  it  is  a  disputed 
point  whether  it  is  more  desirable  than  the  Lautenthal  method.  It  is, 
in  all  probability,  far  inferior  to  the  method  practiced  at  Tarnowitz. 

In  order  to  avoid  a  great  volatilization  of  lead  the  pressure  of  the  blast 
mast  be  made  small,  but  in  this  case  the  amount  of  zinc  volatilized  is 
also  diminished ;  only  very  little  silver  is  volatilized,  but  large  salaman- 
ders are  formed,  which  are  rich  in  silver  but  difficult  to  work.  The  zinc 
is  partially  slagged  and  partially  volatilized.  The  slag  and  salamanders 
are  both  added  in  small  quantities  to  the  ore-smelting. 

349.  The  silver-lead  free  from  impurities,  viz,  antimony,  copper- 
arsenic,  &c.,  is  pattiusonized  in  two  batteries;  each  battery  is  com- 
posed of  two  kettles,  viz,  the  melting  and  the  crystallization  kettles. 
The  method  is  the  so-called  <^  mechanical  pattinsonizing."  The  system 
used  at  Stolberg  was  invented  by  M.  Boudehen.  It  is  also  applied  at 
Uozappel  and  Eouin.  The*  stirrer  in  the  crystallization-kettle  is  moved 
by  a  vertical  hollow  shaft,  <<  within  which  there  is  a  hollow  shaft.  By 
a  well-known  arrangement  of  bevel-wheels,  these  shafts  are  made  to 
revolve  in  opposite  directions.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  outer  shaft, 
within  the  pot,  is  fixed  a  stirrup-like  frame,  from  the  sides  of  which  pro- 
ject short  flat-edged  scrapers ;  on  the  inner  shaft  are  fixed  flat  arms  of 
equal  length,  airanged  spirally,  and  with  their  sides  oblique.  Engine- 
power  of  6  or  6  horses  is  required  to  drive  this  machinery.  It  is 
asserted  that  the  cost  of  manual  labor  is  only  half  of  that  in  Pattinson's 
process,  and  the  total  saving  is  estimated  at  20  francs  =:  $4  per  ton." 
The  considerable  outlay  for  machinery  and  skilled  manual  labor  appears 
to  be  the  principal  objection  to  this  method.  In  Stolberg  the  charge  is 
12,000  to  125,000  kilograms  silver-lead.  The  silver-lead  is  melted  in  the 
npper  kettle,  A,t  and  then  tapped  through  the  iron  pipes  into  the  lower 
kettle,  B,  which  has  previously  been  heated.    In  order  to  reduce  the 

*  The  following  description  and  drawing  of  apparatas  are  from  Percy's  Metallnrgy 
of  Lead,  page  143.  The  drawing  given  is  Jordan's  system.  Boudehen's  is  the  same  in 
principle. 

t  See  Fjgnres  7  and  8. 
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teniperatare  of  the  metallie  liquid  an  addition  of  silver-lead  is  made. 
The  stirrer  is  then  set  in  motion  and  small  jets  of  water  thrown  upon 
the  molten  alloy.  At  the  end  of  two  hoars  the  mass  will  have  become 
pasty,  when  the  stirrer  and  water-streams  are  stopped  and  the  mother- 
liquid  is  tapped  into  a  heated  pot,  c.  An  iron  hook  is  set  in  the  lead 
while  molten,  and  when  the  lead  has  cooled  it  is  lifted  out  by  means  of 
a  tackle.  A  fresh  quantity  of  silver-lead,  about  3,000  kilograms,  assay- 
ing about  the  same  in  silver  as  the  remaining  crystals,  is  added  from 
the  melting-kettie.  A,  to  the  crystallizing-kettle,  B ;  during  this  operation 
the  motion  of  the  stirrer  is  reversed.  The  molten  alloy  soon  liquefies 
the  crystals,  when  the  already-described  operation  is  again  performed. 
After  this  operation  has  been  repeated  seven  times,  the  poor  lead  coo- 
tains  \)ut  0.0036  per  cent.  =  1  oz.  23.47  grs.  Ag.  The  crystals  are 
melted,  tapped  off,  taken  to  another  kettle  for  remeltiug  and  castiug  iu 
pigs.  An  obstruction  to  the  process  is  thus  avoided.  The  mother- 
liquid  is  enriched  in  eight  operations.  The  mother-liquid  resulting  is 
then  returned  to  the  kettle  and  further  enriched  in  five  operations ;  it 
contains  2.4  per  cent.  =  699  oz.  12  dwt.  Ag.  Eighty  muffle-furnaces  are 
employed  in  reducing  zinc-oxide.  Regenerative  furnaces  are  attached 
to  several  of  these,  and  are  said  to  give  very  economical  results. 

350.  These  works  produce  a  greater  amount  of  lead  than  any  other 
establishment  in  the  world.  Their  production  in  the  last  few  years 
has  averaged:  Lead,  10,5o0,000  kilograms;  silver,  7,850  kilograms; 
zinc,  7,600,000  kilograms ;  1,850,000  kilograms  was  manufactured  ioto 
sheet-zinc. 

351.  The  Bbeinisch-Nassauische  Bergund  Hiitten-Actieugesellschaft 
was  represented  by  a  collection  lead  and  zinc  ores,  and  a  few  interme- 
diate products,  viz,  commercial  lead  and  silver.  This  company  was 
formed  on  January  1, 1873,  by  a  consolidation  of  the  BschweilerGeaeU- 
schait  fiir  Bergban  uud  Hiitten,  located  at  Stolberg,  and  the  Holzappder 
Blei  und  Silber-Bergwerksgesellschaft,  located  at  Holzappel.  It  owns 
lead,  zinc,  and  iron-pyrites  mines  near  Stolberg,  Bensberg,  and  Wieslocb. 
The  ores  from  these  m,ines,  together  with  ores  from  Montevecchio  in 
Sardinia,  Gar  Bouban  in  Algiers,  Utah,  and  Nevada,  are  treated  at 
the  Binsfelohammer  HUtte,  near  Stolberg,  and  the  Wilhelms  Zinkhiitte 
near  Eschweiler.  The  Holzappeler  HUtte  treats  the  ores  from  the  lead- 
mines  near  Holzappel  and  Obernhof.  The  ores  at  Binsfeldhammer  are 
worked  by  the  combined  roasting  and  reduction  process. 

352.  The  roasting-furuaces  are  6.3  meters  long  and  2.3  meters  wide; 
they  are  double-hearthed,  and  each  hearth  has  three  working-doors,  od 
one  side  only.  The  roasted  ore  is  smelted  in  shaft-furnaces.  These 
were  all  originally  of  the  Stolberg  pattern,  but  round  shaft  (Pilz)  <ur 
naces  have  recently  been  introduced.  The  silver-lead  is  desilverized  hy 
means  of  zinc.  Superheated  steam  is  used  as  the  oxidizing  median). 
The  zinc-dust  from  liquation  of  the  zinc-scum  {ziiiksehaum)  is  smelted 
with  iron  tap-cinder  in  the  reverberatory  furnaces  that  were  fdwinerly 
used  for  the  smelting  of  ore,  according  to  the  "  French  process.^ 
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Siemeos^s  regeueratiTegas^farnaces  have  been  in  operation  at  Wilhelms 
since  1802. 

353.  The  gas  generative  and  regenerative  systems  have  proved  to  be 
very  advantageous  for  zinc -furnaces  in  the  past,  and,  as  the  price  of 
coal  will  probably  continue  to  grow  larger  without  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  zinc,  the  gas  generative  or  regenerative  system 
will,  in  the  future,  be  necessary  to  an  economically  successful  working 
of  zinc-ores. 

354.  HoLZAPPEL. — Tbe  combined  roasting  and  smelting  process  for 
lead-ores  has  taken  the  place  of  a  luodilied  Cariuthian  smelting  process 
iu  reverberatory  furnaces  at  Holzappel.  The  ore  is  galena,  with  blende 
and  copper  pyrites.  The  gangue  is  quartz,  siderite,  and  argillaceous 
slate.  The  ore  is  roasted  and  agglomerated  in  single-hearth  reverbera- 
torv  furnaces,  having  five  workiog-doors  on  each  side.  The  hearth  is 
9.41  meters  long  and  3.14  meters  wide.  Its  capacity  is  6,000  kilograms 
in  twenty-four  hours,  with  a  consumption  of  17  |>er  cent,  bituminous 
coal.  The  ore  remains  in  the  furnace  thirty  hours ;  a  charge  of  750  kilo 
^rams  is  drawn  every  six  hours.  The  roasted  agglomerated  ore  contains 
about  5  to  6  per  cent  of  sulphur. 

The  roasted  ore  is  smelted  in  Stolberg  crucible  shaft-furnaces.  They 
have  two  tuyeres,  and  are  4.079  meters  high ;  front  width,  0.785  meter ; 
back  width,  0.941  to  1.25  meters.  The  charge  is  composed  of  750  kilo- 
grams ore,  250  kilograms  iron  tap-cinder,  500  kilograms  lead-slag,  125 
kilograms  limestone,  135  kilograms  coke,  and  small  variable  quantities 
of  cupellation,  hearth,  and  furnace  accretions. 

The  silver-lead,  containing  0.01  per  cent.=;2  oz.  18  dwt.  4.80  gr.  silver, 
is  pattinsonized.  Mechanical  pattinsonizing  was  first  introduced  at  these 
works.  The  mechanical  stirrer  used  was  invented  by  M.  Boudhen.  The 
process  is  similar  to  that  at  Stolberg. 

355.  This  company  produced  in  1872 — 


ZlDC. 

Lead. 

Silver. 

Binsfeldhammer  Hiitte 

. .  .kilos. . 

1, 200, 000 

Wilhelm's  Htitte 

. .  .kilos.. 
. .  .kilos. . 

950, 000 

Holzappel 

300, 000 

300 

Making  a  total  production  of  zinc,  950,000  kilograms }  lead,  1,500,000 
kilograms ;  silver,  300  kilograms. 

356.  The  Mechernicher  Bergwerks  Actien  Verein,  of  Mechernich  in 
Commem,  was  represented  by  maps,  illustrating  the  size  and  character 
of  their  mines,  ores,  silver-lead,  commercial  lead  and  silver.  This  com- 
pany works  the  large  lead-mine  '^Meinerzhagener  Bleiberg,"  and  the 
Amelting- works  at  Mechernich.  The  Meinerzhagener  Bleiberg  mine  was 
originally  divided  into  several  smaller  mines,  dating  from  the  seventeenth 
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The  second  addition  of  zinc  is  75  kilograms,  the  third  is  24  kilograms. 
The  time  allowed  for  cooling,  after  the  second  and  third  addition  of  zinc, 
is  eight  hours.  This  ts  a  waste  of  time,  as  the  sepsurationof  the  diffid- 
ent allo3's  occurs  in  a  much  shorter  i)eriod  when  repeatedly  stirred  aad 
the  zinc-scum  removed.  A  saving  of  labor  is  hardly  the  object  sought 
for. 

360.  The  poor  lead  is  dezinckified  by  means  of  saperheated  steam,  the 
desirahility  of  using  steam  being  increased  by  the  lead  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  antimony  and  nickel.  The  zinc-seum  (zinkfckaum, 
is  liquated  in  iron  pipes,  which  are  inclined  at  a  small  angle.  The  result' 
ing  lead  is  desilverized  with  the  silver-lead  from  the  ore-smelting;  the 
residue  remaining  in  the  iron  pipes  (enriched  silver-zinc  alloy]  i2> 
smelted  in  a  shaft-furnace. 

The  furnace  is  first  charged  with  100  per  cent,  iron  tap-cinder  and  2U 
per  cent.  coke.  When  the  slag  flows  freely,  the  silver-zinc  alloy  is 
charged,  commencing  with  25  per  cent.  The  normal  charge  consists 
in — 

Silver-zinc  alloy  . . W 

Lead-matte,  containing  9  to  10  per  cent,  lead • 40 

Iron  tap-cinder ^ 

Coke 16.W 

In  order  to  avoid  an  unnecessary  volatilization  of  lead,  the  pressors 
of  the  blast  is  not  permitted  to  exceed  0.131  meter  water-colamn.  The 
lead  assaying  2  to  0  per  cent.  =  583  oz.  silver,  is  poled  and  cupelled. 
The  copper-lead  matte,  when  a  sufficiently  large  quantity  has  accama 
lated,  is  smelted  in  a  shaft-furnace  with  the  following  products : 

Copper-lead  matte ISfi 

Oldleadslag ^ 

Iron  tap-cinder '^^ 

Fumes  from  condensation-chambers 5^ 

Sweeping 1^ 

Coke ^ 

The  pressure  of  blast  is  0.13  meter  water-column.  The  silver-lead  i$ 
cupelled.  The  matte,  containing  about  50  per  cent,  copper  and  a  small 
quantity  of  silver,  is  sold.  The  loss  in  lead  in  1870  was  estimated  at 
9.3  per  cent. 

361.  The  production  of  these  works  for  1872>  estimated  at  l,400,00d 
kilograms  lead,  600  kilograms  silver. 

362.  Nassau.— The" BmserBleiund  Silber  HUtten" exhibited  aaj^ 
tematic  collection  of  dressed  ores  and  several  metallargical  piodackw 
among  which  were  the  following:  Fine  silver;  soft  lead,  99.99  percent 
being  pure  lead ;  pulverized  litharge,  with  92  per  cent  Pb.  and  8  per  ceoL 
O;  prime  red  litharge,  with  92  per  cent.  Pb.  and  8  percent  O;  eapfif- 
erous  litharge,  with  91  per  cent.  Pb.,  1  per  cent  On.,  and  8  per  oeot. 
O;  lump  litharge,  with  92  per  cent  Pb.,  and  8  per  cent  Oj  **«»« 
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yellow/  (prodaced  in  the  zinc-desilverization  process  by  the  dezinckifi- 
cation  of  the  desilverized  lead  by  means  of  steam,)  oontaining  60  per 
cent,  zinc  oxide  and  40  per  cent,  lead  oxide. 

363.  The  Emser  Hiitte  was  fonnded  in  1769,  and  the  ore  was  smelted 
in  reverberatory  furnaces  up  to  about  the  year  1835 ;  the  iron  reduction 
process  of  smelting  was  then  introduced,  and  the  smelting  operations 
conducted  in  one-tuyered  blast-furnaces  of  the  old  Harz  pattern,  which 
were  succeeded  by  Vogel's  furnace  with  two  tuyeres.  The  latter  furnace 
was  much  more  economical  as  regards  the  consumption  of  fuel  than  the 
former;  the  loss  of  lead  was  also  diminished  by  their  use.  Within  the 
last  few  years  the  iron  reduction  process  has  been  done  away  with  and 
the  combined  roasting  and  reduction  process  has  taken  its  place.  The 
ore  assays  50  per  cent,  lead  and  0.05  per  cent.  =  14  oz.  11  dwt.  14  gr. 
silver;  it  carries  a  considerable  amount  of  blende,  copper  pyrites,  tetra- 
hedrite,  and  siderite. 

364.  It  is  roasted  in  single-hearthed  reverberatory  furnaces,  (Fort- 
schaufelungsoefen,)  7.85  meters  long  and  4.08  meters  wide.  They  have 
working-doors  on  both  sides.  Its  capacity  is  4,800  kilograms  ore,  with 
a  consumption  of  25  per  cent,  bituminous  coal.  The  roasted  ore  contains 
5  to  4.5  per  cent,  sulphur.  The  fumes  from  roasting  were  in  1871  per- 
mitted to  escape  into  the  air,  whereby  the  loss  of  lead,  &c.,  was  greatly 
increased. 

365.  Two  twelve-tuyered  Eachette  furnaces,  4.393  meters  high — at 
the  bottom,  2.823  meters  long,  1.098  meters  wide ;  at  the  top,  2.994  me- 
ters long,  1.569  meters  wide — are  used  for  the  reduction  of  the  ore.  Th« 
charge  is  composed  of — 

100  parts  roasted  ore. 

133  parts  slag  from  same  ox)eration. 

50  parts  reheating  slag. 

10  parts  lime. 
8  parts  lead-flux. 

30  parts  coke. 

The  capacity  of  each  furuace  is  45,250  kilograms  charge  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  pressure  of  blast  is  0.013  meter  quicksilver-column. 
It  was  intended  in  1873  to  erect  a  Pllz  furnace,  with  the  hope  of  mate- 
rially diminishing  the  amount  of  zinc-accretions,  &c. 

366.  The  lead-matte,  containing  4  per  cent,  copper  and  8  per  cent, 
lead,  is  roasted  in  stalls  and  smelted.  The  silver-lead  from  the  matte- 
smelting,  on  account  of  its  containing  a  considerable  amount  of  copper, 
is  not  desilverized  with  zinc,  but  is  sent  directly  to  the  cupellation-fur- 
nace.    The  concentrated  copper-matte  is  sold. 

367.  The  silver-lead  from  the  ore-smelting  is  desilverized  by  means  of 
zinc.  On  account  of  the  small  quantity  of  silver-lead  to  be  treated,  the 
battery  consists  of  only  four  desilverization-kettles,  two  for  treating  the 
silver-lead,  one  for  liquating  the  lead  in  the  zinc-scum,  and  one  in  which 
the  zinc,  &c.,  in  the  zinc-dust  (ziukstaub)  is  oxidized.    The  kettles  are 
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1.7  meters  in  diameter  and  l.l  meters  deep.  The  charge  is  5,000  kilo- 
grams. The  zinc  is  added  to  the  molten  silver-lead  in  three  portiouK. 
The  amoant  of  zinc  used  is  200  kilograms  =  1.3  per  cent. 

The  alloy  (copper-scum)  formed  by  the  first  addition  of  zinc  holds  the 
gold  contained  in  the  silver-lead.  This  is  kept  and  treated  by  itself, 
but  in  a  similar  manner  as  the  zinc-scum.  The  silver-zinc  alloy  from 
the  second  and  third  additions  is  first  liquated  in  an  iron  kettle.  Tb« 
resulting  lead  is  treated  with  a  second  and  third  portion  of  zinc  The 
zinc-dust  is  removed  to  the  fourth,  or  rich,  kettle,  and,  after  hanng 
been  brought  to  a  cherry-red  heat,  is  violently  stirred  with  superheated 
steam.  The  zinc  and  a  portion  of  lead  are  hereby  oxidized.  The  lead 
containing  2  per  cent.  =  5S3  ounces  silver  is  capelled.  The  rich  oiides 
are  smelted  in  a  two-tuyered  furnace 4.86  meters  high, 0.l3meter pm 
sure  of  blast,  quicksilver-column.  It  was  formerly  used  for  ore-smelting. 
The  charge  is  composed  of — 

100  parts  rich  oxides. 
100  parts  iron  tap-cinder. 
100  parts  lead-slag. 
30  parts  coke. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  formation  of  salamanders  is  small,  but  aa  im 
portant  feature  of  this  process  is  the  volatilization  of  silver.  The  fames 
assay  0.004  per  cent.=l  oz.  3  dwt.  7  gr. silver.  The desilverizatioolead 
is  treated  with  steam,  whereby  the  zinc  and  antimony  are  oxidUed. 
Kachette  furnaces  with  twelve  tuyeres  were  first  employed  at  Ems. 

368.  In  1872  these  works  produced — 

Lead l,080,aw 

Litharge 1,710,0<^^ 

Silver ^^ 


CHAPTER   IX 


AUSTRO-HUNGAEIAN  EMPIRE  EXHIBITS. 

Condition  op  metat^industry  ;  Dispiay;  Exhibits  op  the  Pkibram  Smelting, 
Works,  Kscheutzischer,  Zbchb  and  Mies,  Brixleoo  Smelting- Works,  Jochbekw 
Smeltino-Wobks,  Muhlbach  Smelting-Works,  Blkibero  Smelting  Company- 
Egger  Smelting-Works,  J.  Rainer,  Smaller  Carinthian  Smelting- Works, 
Raible  Smelting-Works,  Puntschaud  White-Lead  Works,  F.  P.  Hbrbst,  Lud- 
wiG  KuascH  Smelting-Works,  Krain  Ludwig's  Kurscu  Zinc- Works,  Froub, 
Bulgaria,  Royal  Hungarian  Mint  ;  Smelting- works  at  Schemnitz,  Khemnitz, 
Tarnowitz,  and  Newsohl,  Tajora;  Metallurgical  process  in  the  Lower  Hun. 
garian  mining-districts,  Waldburoerschaft  Smelting-Works,  Transylvania, 
Nagy  Barya. 

369.  Lead-metal  indastry  in  the  Austrian-Hungarian  Empire  has  a 
very  ancient  origin,  but,  on  account  of  a  lack  of  large  ore-deposits,  it  has 
never  grown  to  extensive  dimensions.  It  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  many 
important  improvements,  made  by  Peter  Eitter  v.  Rittinger,  by  means  of 
which  the  ores  are  carefully  dressed  and  the  obnoxious  minerals  sepa- 
rated from  the  valuable  elements,  that  they  are  enabled  to  conduct  the 
smelting  processes  in  an  economical  and  profitable  manner.  The  lead 
and  silver  mining  and  smelting  centers  in  Bohemia  and  Hungary  have, 
nnfortunatelj't  been  without  railroad  communications,  which  have,  in 
some  respects,  greatly  retarded  their  development.  A  railroad  was 
finished  and  opened  to  Schemnitz  last  summer,  which  will  enable  the 
reducing-works  to  operate  on  quite  an  enlarged  scale.  The  government 
bas  already  adopted  measures  to  consolidate  the  reducing-works  in  and 
near  Schemnitz  into  one. 

370.  The  empire  was  well  represented  at  the  Exposition  in  Group  I, 
and  it  was  greatly  regretted  that  the  mining  and  metallurgical  products 
were  not  exhibited  so  as  to  form  a  connected  display,  and  thus  present 
one  large  exhibit  instead  of  the  many  lesser  ones.  The  products  of  each 
separate  district  were  scattered  through  the  Austrian  portion  of  the 
"  Industrial  Palace,^  presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  Germany's  dis- 
play, and  making  it  difficult  for  the  visitor  to  obtain  a  compreheusive 
oversight  of  the  whole  by  comparison. 

371.  Bohemia. — The  Pribramer  Silberhutte  was  represented  by  plans  of 
the  smelting- works;  statistical  map  of  production,  embracing  the  receipts 
and  expenses,  gain  and  loss,  for  each  year  from  1751  to  1871 ;  charts  illus- 
trating the  different  steps  in  dressing  the  ores,  and  each  manipulation 
in  their  reduction,  and  systematically-arranged  collections  of  vein-pieces, 
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(41 ;)  dressed  ores,  (50 ;)  intermediate  and  final  metallargical  prodacts. 
(52;)  models  of  machinery  for  dressing  ore;  and  model  of  tlie  newly 
erected  large  cupelling-furnace. 

372.  A  large  pyramid,  placed  opposite,  and  similar  to  that  from 
Brixlegg,  attracted  attention.  The  body  was  composed  of  vein  pieces 
ores,  and  prodacts ;  a  piece  of  silver  from  the  German  cupellatioo 
furnace  formed  its  apex.  This  exhibit  was  in  itself  a  model  of  complete 
ness;  and  showed  a  scientific  treatment  of  the  snbject.  The  following 
have  been  selected  from  this  display  as  being  of  especial  interest : 

Commercial  antimouial  lead,  noted  for  its  large  percentage  of  anti 
mony,  (18  to  20  per  cent. ;)  silver-lead,  soft  lead,  commercial  lead,froffi 
pattinsonizing,  produced  by  reducing  and  pattinsonizing  the  rich  litharge. 
Black,  red,  and  green  litharge ;  the  former  is  rednced  and  prod  aces  asti- 
monial  lead ;  the  two  latter  are  articles  of  commerce.  Silver,  from  Ger 
man  cupellation-hearth,  in  the  form  of  a  large  cake,  about  3  feet  6  inches 
in  diameter  and  2  to  4  inches  thick.  It  weighed  1,015  ZoU.  pounds  = 
507.5  kilograms,  and  was  valued  at  4,570  gulden,  (Austrian.)  Xear  tk 
edge  of  the  silver-cake  there  were  large  pyramids,  formed  by  sprontiog 
while  cooling.  The  pyramids  were  from  4  to  8  inches  high.  There  we^- 
also  bricks  of  refined  silver  exhibited. 

373.  In  addition  to  the  enumerated  products,  there  was  a  model  of 
Kittinger's  continual-acting  percussion-table,  in  one-third  of  the  nataia! 
dimensions.  This  table  is  intended  to  classify  sorted  slimes.  The  fram^ 
of  the  bed  is  of  wrought-iron,  and  it  is  suspended  by  four  hooks  froai 
four  iron  pillars.  The  floor  of  the  bed  was,  in  the  model,  of  marble. 
Its  capacity  is  0.063  to  0.126  centimeter  slime  in  one  hour.  It  cooceii 
trates  pure  slime  to  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  lead. 

374.  There  was  also  exhibited  a  model  of  the  cnpellation-fumace,  in 
one-sixteenth  of  its  natural  dimensions,  erected  in  1872  by  Herr  Cermak 
This  furnace  (see  drawings)  is  rectangular,  with  a  surface  of  beartk 
equal  to  12  square  meters.  There  are  two  movable  hoods,  each  com 
ing  one-half  of  the  furnace.  This  furnace  is  intended  for  a  charge  oi 
25,000  kilometers  =  24.63  tons  English  lead.  It  has  four  fire-plaoes: 
these  are  placed,  two  in  each  end ;  the  doors  are  in  the  firont  and  rear 
of  the  furnace.  Either  wood  or  bituminous  coal  can  be  used  as  foel- 
The  lead-fumes  are  caught  in  small  hoods,  hung  over  the  litharge^pen- 
ing,  and  led  into  the  main  escape-pipe  for  the  gases  and  fames;  thi^i^ 
cast-iron,  and  is  conducted  through  the  blast-canal,  thas  warmiDg:  the 
blast.  It  was  intended  to  construct  three  similar  furnaces  in  1873-*Ti* 
with  gas-generating  furnaces  attached.  The  drawing  at  the  end  of  tbL« 
report  is  a  copy  of  the  drawing  by  which  the  furnace  was  bailt. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  DRAWINGS,  FiaUBES  JX  TO   XVI,  OF  THE  XB^ 
CUPBLLATION-FURNACB  BUILT  AT  PBISBAH  IN  1872. 

A,  hearth  made  of  marl. 

B,  hearth  made  of  slag. 
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C,  foQDdatioD,  vith  holes,/,  for  e8ca{)e  of  moistare. 
6,  two  doors  for  charging  or  watching  the  process. 

D,  two  movable  hoods ;  dy  sections  of  the  same. 

E,  four  iron  colamns  supporting  an  iron  rail,  npon  which  rest  the 
pulleys  that  raise  the  hoods. 

g^  small  hood  overhanging  litharge-doors,  F,  and  leading  into  G  for 
escape  of  fumace-fumes. 

H,  iron  pipe  containing  blast ;  this  is  placed  in  the  canal,  G,  by  means 
of  y/hich  the  blast  is  heated.    ^,  tuyeres. 

K,  door  to  fire-place,    kj  fire-grate,  with  blast  from  I  m,  ash-pit. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  results  obtained  with  this  fur- 
nace at  Pribram  were  not  to  be  had.  But  it  is  highly  probable  that 
it  would  be  very  advantageous  for  works  where  large  quantities  of  sil- 
ver-lead are  cu^ielled,  as  at  Pribarm.  There  must  be  a  great  saving  of 
fuel  and  labor  when  cupelling  large  quantities  of  silver-lead,  especially 
if  it  is  poor  in  silver,  when  compared  to  the  method  often  practiced  of 
repeatedly  adding  fresh  quantities  of  silver-lead,  which  has  the  efiect  of 
cooling  the  molten  mass,  and  producing  an  impure  litharge  throughout 
the  first  part  of  the  process.  The  concentration  of  the  silver  cannot  be 
carried  in  this  furnace  beyond  certain  limits,  owing  to  the  increased 
temperature,  and  proportionate  consumption  of  fuel  necessary  to  heat 
the  resulting  small  amount  of  silver  in  the  large  hearth. 

375.  Latest  improvements  in  the  METALLUBaiCAii  process.— 
Since  the  close  of  the  year  1871,  the  combined  washing  and  smelting 
process  has  taken  the  place  of  the  iron-reduction  process,  in  use  up  to 
that  time.  Long  reverberatory  roasting-furnaces  are  used  for  roasting 
ores,  and  Rundqfen  (cylindrical  blast-furnaces)  with  seven  tuyeres,  for 
the  smelting  and  reduction  of  the  roasted  ore.  In  consequence  of  this 
change,  less  lead-matte  had  to  be  roasted  and  reduced  by  smelting, 
whereby  the  reduction  was  accompanied  with  a  smaller  amount  of 
intermediate  products,  less  loss,  and,  consequently,  a  decrease  in  the 
general  cost,  as  the  following  figures  will  show : 


1871.  1872. 


Co3t  of  smelting  per  owt.*  of  ore 

Loss  in  silver 

Loss  in  lead 


1  ft.  88.30  kr. 
1.274  per  cent. 
21.61  per  cent. 


1  fl.  73.98  kr. 
0.853  per  cent. 
17.50  per  cent. 


The  following  communication  upon  the  cost  of  smelting  and  the 
latest  improvements  made  at  Pribram  appeared  in  The  Berg-und 
Uutienmdnnische  Zeitung^  1873,  p.  409. 

In  making  use  of  the  iron-reductiou  process,  the  yield  in  lead-matte 
was  70  per  cent,  of  the  ore  melted.  In  1870,  with  the  roasting  and 
smelting  process,  combined  with  the  iron-reduction  process,  the  yield 
was  still  as  high  as  42.95  per  cent. ;  in  1871,  only  31.32  per  cent,  was 
produced ;  since  1872,  with  the  combined  roasting  and  smelting  process 

*  1  Austrian  owt.  =  56  kilograma  =  123  ponuds  EDKlish. 
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alone,  aud  working  an  ore  containing  55  per  cent,  lead,  the  yield  ia  lead- 
matte  was  only  10.8  per  cent,  of  the  ore  smelted. 

During  the  last  three  years  the  ores  have  continually  increased,  as 
regards  metallargical  treatment,  in  rebellionsuess,  the  percentage  of 
zinc-sulphide,  copper-sulphide,  and  silicic  acid,  being  continaallyon  the 
increase.  The  following  three  average  analyses  will  show  this  increa^ 
in  the  ingredients  above  mentioned,  a,  is  an  average  analysis  of  tbe 
lead  ores  in  December  of  the  year  1870,  after  the  same  had  been  freed 
from  all  blendic  ore,  made  by  Patera;  &,  average  analysis  of  the 
ores  in  the  year  1871,  made  by  Mazek ;  and  o,  average  analysis,  in  the 
year  1872,  made  by  the  same : 


Lead  sulphide 

Zinc  sulphide 

AntimuDy  tersalphide. . . . 

Arji^ent  siilpbide 

Gold  sulphide 

Copper  protoflulphide  — 

Nickel  and  cobalt 

Holybdaninm 

Iron  bisulphide 

l-iron  arsenide 

Iron-protoxide  carbonate 

Magnesia  carbonate 

Lime  carbonate 

Manganese  protoxide . . . . . 
Baryta  carbonate. 


Crangue,  principally  auartz  ... 
Silicic  acid,  principally  quarts. 
Alumina 


71.49 
6.40 
a  01 
0.39 


Trace. 

Trace. 

Trace. 

S.44 


S.04 
Trace. 


7.80 


Total. 


99.57 


b. 


OK  11 
6.01 
1.30 
0.38 


0.04 
Trace. 


9l04  I 

asi ' 

7.01  I 
0.57 
1.43 
1.S0 


a49 

a37 


99.78 


«  f' 


a  I! 

TtHl 


9  1" 

u;i 


1L« 


loaiT 


In  1870,  instead  of  the  four  English  roasting-farnaoes,  three  long 
reverberatory  roasting-farnaces  were  put  in  operation,  and  the  fourth  in 
the  beginning  of  March,  all  of  which  worked  well  and  with  a  large  sav- 
ing in  fuel,  as  compared  with  the  English  furnaces.  These  fiiniac«$ 
roasted  ores  containing  55  per  cent,  galena,  so  as  to  free  them  from  aII 
the  sulphur  contained  therein  within  2  to  3  per  cent.,  thus  caasing  tbe 
good  results  spoken  of  above  as  regards  the  production  of  lead-matte. 
By  comparing  the  former  roasting  in  English  and  double-roasting  i^- 
naces  of  the  year  1869,  with  that  in  the  long  reverberatory  loasting- 
furnaces  in  1871  and  1872,  we  have  the  following  results  : 


ign.  .  isw 


Worklngmen's  wages  per  cwt  of  ore krentaer.. 

Bituminous  coal  per  cwt.  of  ore ponnda.. 

Cost  of  bitnininons  coal  per  cwt.  of  ore* florins.. 

Costof  roasting  per  ewt.  of  ore .....krentier.. 


*  The  ooet  of  1  cwt.  of  bituminous  coal  in  1869, 1871,  and  1879  was  53.5,  63,  and  €S 

In  order,  however,  to  rightly  judge  of  the  cost  of  roasting  in  both 
kinds  of  furnaces,  the  cost  of  roasting  a  cwt.  of  ore  must  be  carried  bad 
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to  the  wages  paid  iu  1869,  and  the  saving  in  fuel  should  be  made  inde- 
pendent of  the  favorable  price  of  coal  in  that  year.  We  then  have  the 
following  results  for  the  roasting  in  the  long  reverberatory  furnaces : 

187S. 

KretUzer. 

SAviDgin  wages  per  cwt.  of  ore 0.64  1.61 

Saving  in  bituminous  ooaL 6.S2  7.81 

Total 6.86  9.42 


Since  October,  1871,  the  lead-matte  and  furnace-accretions  have  been 
roasted  in  stalls.  The  new  cylindrical  blast-furnace  with  seven  tuyeres, 
(rufidofenj)  with  bosh  and  closed  top,  finished  in  1872,  allows  of  from  six 
to  seven  times  greater  production  than  the  old  blast-furnace  with  two 
tayeres,  and  saves  almost  one-third  of  the  fuel  necessary  for  the  latter. 

The  condensing-chambers  have  proved  to  be  effective.  They  gave, 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1871,  418  cwt.=20^§^  tons  of  furnace-fumes, 
having  a  value  2,293  fi.  12  kr.  in  metal,  which  is  about  equal  to  6  per 
cent  interest  on  the  cost  of  building  the  canal. 

The  fluxing  with  lead-matte,  lead-slag,  and  limestone  was  continued 
as  usual ;  also  the  addition  of  the  small  percentage  of  pig-iron,  4  to  5 
per  cent.,  for  reason  of  the  poverty  of  the  Pribram  ores  in  this  metal; 
bat  the  addition  of  the  iron-slag  from  puddling-fumace  was  diminished, 
by  being  partially  replaced  with  the  cheaper  limestone.  A  mixture  of 
charcoal  and  coke  came  into  use  as  fuel,  as  the  use  of  the  latter  alone 
was  still  too  expensive,  (1  cwt.  coke  costing  2  fl.,  and  1  cwt.  charcoal 
1  fl.  30  kr.)  The  pecuniary  possibility  of  the  exclusive  use  of  coke  will 
be  decided  by  the  seven-tuyered  furnace. 

For  the  farther  manipulation  of  the  silver-lead,  a  German  cupellation- 
furnace,  finished  in  1872,  and  of  improved  construction,  was  made  use 
of.  In  1871,  the  Pattinson  apparatus  was  finished,  consisting  of  a  melt- 
ing-kettle and  a  crystallization-kettle,  and  in  working,  by  allowing  the 
mother-liquid  to  flow  off,  a  normal  decrease  of  the  percentage  of  silver 
in  the  crystals  was  effected. 

la  the  manufactory  for  the  manufacture  of  zinc  oxide,  finished  in  1871, 
finely  crashed  blendic  ores,  containing  17  per  cent,  zinc,  are  treated 
antil  the  residue  contains  only  20  per  cent,  of  the  metal  originally  con- 
tamed  in  the  ore. 

In  order  to  perfect  a  systematic  manipulation,  the  following  arrange- 
ments are  to  be  introduced :  A  fine  brick  factory,  a  refining-furnace  for 
impure  lead,  zinc-desilverization,  the  extraction  of  bismuth  from  the 
test  of  the  cupellation-farnace,  the  resmelting  of  old  lead-slag  in  cylin- 
drical blast-famaces,  the  production  of  minium,  a  blast  heating-appa- 
ratus, and  a  steam  blast-engine,  to  be  used  for  the  copellation,  or  daring 
any  interruption  of  the  other  machinery,  &c.  The  number  of  workmen 
employed  in  1869  was  285,  and  in  the  last  three  years  they  averaged  306. 
11 M 
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376.  The  resalts  of  extraction  in  the  years  1870  to  1872,  as  compared 
to  those  of  1869,  are  as  follows  : 


1.  ROASTINO  OF  THB  ORE  IN   RBVSaBBRATOBY  FUB- 

KACBS. 

Consnmption   of  bituminons  ooal   per   100  cwt 
ore cwt.. 

3..81IELTIKO;  A  COMBINED  ROASTING  AND  8MELTIN0 

PROCESS. 

Consnmption  of  ebarcoal  per  100  cwt.  ore toDS. . 

CoDsamption  of  coke  per  lUO  cwt.  ore cwt. . 

CouiinniptioD  of  charcoal  per  100  cwt.  of  total  charge, 

incladin^  lead-slag tons. . 

CoDBnmption  of  c-oke  per  100  owt  of  total  charge, 

iudading  lead-slaji^ cwt. . 

CoDsmnption  of  pi/(-iroD  per  100  cwt.  ore cwt. . 

Consnmption  of  iron-sIag  from  paddling-famace 

per  100  cwt.  ore wheelbarrows. . 

Xiimestone  and   lime   consumption   per   100  cwt. 


1869. 


35.33 


1870. 


1871. 


1872. 


34.04 


3S.44 


-21<- 


ore 


cwt. 


Consumption  ofspathiclrcHi-ore  per  100  cwt.  ore.  cwt. 

3.  IRON-BKDUCnON  FB0CB88. 


Consnmption  of  charcoal  per  100  cwt.  ore. . . .tons. . 

Consaniption  of  coke  per  100  cwt.  ore cwt. . 

Consumption  of    charcoal  per  100  cwt.  of  total 

charge,  inclnsive  of  lead-slag tons. . 

Consnmption  of  coke  per  100  cwt.  of  total  charge, 

inclumveof  lead-slag ewt.. 

Consumption  of  pig-iron  per  100  cwt  ore cwt. . 

Consumption  of  Iron-sIag  from  pnddling-fomaoe 

per  100  cwt.  ore wheelbarrows. , 

Consumption  of  limestone  per  100  cwt.  ore.,  cwt.. 


3.  CUPELLATION. 

Thirty-inch    soft  split-wood  per  100  cwt.   silver- 
klafler.. 

4.  EXTENSEB  OF  PBODVCTION. 


birtT- 
lead. 


A  roin t-ponnd  of  silver 

Withont  consideration  of  the  special  and  general 

cost  of  extraction 

With  consideration  of  the  special  and  general  costs 

of  extraction 


5.  BUHMABT  OF  METALLIC  LOSS. 

Per  100  mint-pounds  of  the  silver  contained  in  the 

ore mint-pounds. . 

Per  100  cwt.  of  lead  contained  in  ore cwt.. 

Amount  of  lead-matte  remaining owt. . 


83.53 
4.34 

36.03 

1.35 
4.63 

19.85 

3.85 


54.64 
6.83 

18.73 

3:36 
16.87 

16.30 
3.09 


86.05 
17.58 

31.35 

4.34 
3.30 

7.00 

5.94 


63.01 
3.96 

ia05 

0.86 
17.73 

3.44 

6.60 


99.37 
X91 

96.58 

1.04 
4.  IS 

7.93 

9.33 
L73 


81.68   . 

t 

SI  99  ! 


li  :: 

!• 

11   ' 

1  • 


17.48 

13.63 
9.70 


3.48 

6  fls. 
46.68 


3.76 

6  fls. 
75.13 


3.55 

6  fls. 
90.09 


7  lis.,  80  kr.     8  fls..  44  kr.     7  fl*..  ^'  »' 


a  393 
34.86 
63.171 


1.374 
31.61 
S&OO 


It  must  be  remembered  here  that  the  decrease  in  the  loss  of  metal  :n 
1872  is  still  more  favorable,  as  the  amount  of  lead-matte  on  hand  .* 
only  541  cwt.,  whereas  in  1871  the  same  amounted  to  5,600  cwt;  theyea' 
1872,  therefore,  shows  a  decrease  of  5,059  cwt.  The  charcoal,  in  com 
parison  with  that  of  former  years,  was  of  poor  quality,  in  conseqoa'i 
of  the  bad  quality  of  wood  used,  it  being  that  which  had  been  brok»'D 
down  during  the  storms  of  1808  and  1870,  and  consisting  principally  t^i 
the  top  branches  of  the  trees;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  coke  stood  at  to 
uncommon  high  price;  and,  further,  because  the  rapid  increase  in  ibr 
price  of  almost  all  material,  as  well  as  wages,  produced  an  important 
difference  in  the  cost  of  extraction. 
377.  There  are  at  present  employed  at  the  Pribram  Smelting-Work^ 
Four  stalls  and  two  shaft-furnaces  for  roasting  matte. 
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Foar  single-hearthed  reverberatory  roasting-farnaces,  14.5  meters 
loDg  and  2.35  wide,  with  seven  working-doors  on  each  side.  The  ca- 
pacity is  4,032  kilograms  in  twenty-four  hours.  A  charge  of  1,000  kilo- 
grams is  drawn  every  six  honrs.  The  roasted  ore  contains  3  per  cent, 
sulphur.  The  fumes  and  gases  are  conducted  through  a  false  hearth  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  furnace,  and  from  thence  through  a  condensing- 
canal,  300  meters  long,  which  ends  in  a  chimney  24.648  meters  high.t 
Ore  is  dried  by  placing  it  on  the  top  of  the  furnace  before  it  is  charged. 

One  three-tuyered  shaft-furnace,  7.6  meters  high  and  0.4  meter  square 
at  the  tuyeres. 

Three  two-tnyered  shaft-furnaces,  7.6  meters  high  by  the  tuyeres,  0.3 
meter  wide,  and  0.4  meter  deep. 

One  seven-tuyered  shaft-furnace,  with  cast-iron  water-cooling  boxes, 
(Pilz,  bnilt  in  1871,)  8.2  meters  high  and  L.6  meters  wide  at  the  tuyeres. 
The  shaft  widens  above  the  tuyeres  and  narrows  at  the  top.  It  is  2 
meters  wide  at  the  month.  The  ore  is  charged  by  means  of  a  mechan- 
ical hopx>er.  This  furnace  gave  such  good  results,  that  a  second  one 
was  commenced  in  1872  on  the  same  plan,  with  the  addition  of  an  air- 
heating  apparatus  and  one  one-tuyered  low  shaft-furnace  for  reducing 
poor  and  rich  litharge. 

Four  German  cupellation-fnrnaces;  each  will  contain  6,720  kilograms 
lead.  These  furnaces  are  built  in  a  square,  and  the  silver-lead  taken  to 
them,  and  the  products  from  cupelling  are  removed  by  hand-cars,  which 
raa  on  the  rails  surrounding  the  furnace.  The  silver-lead  is  cupelled 
without  previous  concentration.  It  contains  0.5  per  cent.  =145  oz.  16 
dwt.  silver. 

One  new  rectangnlar  cnpellation-fnrnace,  which  has  already  been 
described. 

One  small  cupelling- furnace,  with  movable^hood,  for  refining  the  silver 
from  large  cupellation-fumace.  The  silver  charged  is  about  yVift)  ^^^  5 
this  is  refined  to  yVo%- 

A  Pattinson  battery  of  two  kettles,  which  are  used  to  desilverize  the 
rich  litharge.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  the  necessary  crushing- 
mills,  engines,  &c. 

378.  The  Pribram  Smelting- Works  produced  in  1871— 

Kilograms. 

Lead ^ 500, 976 

Litharge 1, 627, 864 

SUver 1,822,688 

379.  The  smelting-works  at  Kscheutzischer  Zecheand  Mies  exhibited 
a  few  samples  of  ores  and  products.  These  were  from  the  former. 
Blendic  galena-ores  are  roasted  in  a  long  reverberatory  furnace ;  the 
exhibited  specimens  contained  numerous  pieces  of  undecomposed  galena 
and  blende,  silver-lead,  silver,  and  litharge.  From  the  latter  were  lead- 
ores,  roasted  ores,  and  silver-lead. 

The  richest  ores  from  the  mining-districts   where  Kscheutzischer- 
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Zeche  and  the  Mies  smelting- works  are  situated  are  sent  to  GeimaDy 
for  redaction. 

3d0.  Tybol. — The  Copper  and  Zinc  Smelting- Works  of  Brixlegg  ex- 
hibited a  plan  of  the  partly  erected  redaction-works  and  samples  of  their 
ores,  among  which  the  following  were  noteworthy :  Copper  pyrites,  fron 
Schwarz,  carrying  13  per  cent,  copper;  boamonite,  firom  Schwarz,  with 
«10  per  cent,  copper  and  0.13  per  cent.  =  37  oz.  16  dwt  19  gr.  siIyct. 
Tetrahedrite,  from  Madersbacher  Kopfel,  with  6  per  cent  copper  and 
0.2  per  cent.  =  56  oz.  6  gr.  silver.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  raw 
matte,  concentrated  matte,  rosette-copper,  from  Brixleggand  Jochberg , 
sheet-copper,  copper-kettles,  and  tnyeres,  and  a  piece  of  impure  silver, 
which  crystallized  upon  being  allowed  to  cool  on  the  crystallizing-heartlL 
The  crystals  were  imperfect  octahedrons.  The  half  which  was  visible 
was  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  addition  to  these  was  a 
pyramid  about  25  feet  high,  5  feet  diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  2  feet 
at  the  top.  It  was  made  of  wood,  upon  which  were  fastened,  by  meaD> 
of  paste,  the  different  ores  treated.  On  the  apex  was  placed  a  piece  o( 
rose-copper. 

381.  A  model  of  the  newly-erected  round  six-tnyered  ahaft-funiaee 
was  also  exhibited.  The  smelting-zone  is  surrounded  with  iron  water- 
cooling  boxes.  This  is  a  crucible-furnace  with  a  charging-hopper,  cast- 
iron  slag-spout  and  tap-pots.  A  system  of  condensation-ctaambera  are 
constructed  under  the  floor  of  the  works.  The  dimensions  of  this  far 
nace  are,  6.3  meters  high,  1.5  meters  wide  at  top,  1.2  meters  in  smeltiog- 
zone.  Its  capacity  is  300  centner=  16,800  kilograms  in  twenty-f<Kir 
hours. 

382.  These  works  were  first  erected  in  1450,  and  were  organized  aiKi 
entirely  rebuilt  in  1870  by  the  government  as  a  central  smelting- work» 
for  the  copper,  silver,  and  zinc  ores  extracted  from  the  govemmect 
mines  in  the  Tyrol  and  Salzburg,  and  ores  bought  from  private  parties 
With  this  object  in  view  there  have  already  been  erected  one  single 
hearthed  reverberatory  roasting-farnace,  18  meters  long  and  4  mete^ 
wide ;  one  shaft-furnace ;  one  reverberatory  furnace,  for  coneentratiB; 
copper-matte ;  one  large  copper-refining  furnace,  with  a  Siemens  gay 
producer;  one  cupelling-furnace ;  one  low-shaft  furnace,  for  smeltio; 
matte  for  black  copper;  a  small  copper-refining  hearth;  two  copper- 
hammers;  and  a  copper-rolling  milk  At  present  there  are  three  n^ 
muffle-furnaces,  but  it  is  proposed  to  build  two  shaft  roasting,  four  Ger^ 
tenhofefj  and  eight  maffle- furnaces,  viz,  three  with  eighty  moffies  ao<i 
five  with  136  muffles  each,  all  to  be  heated  with  Boetin's  gas-gro 
erators ;  also,  a  sheet-zinc-rolling  mill  and  a  snlphuric-aeid  manolacton- 

383.  The  ores  treated  at  these  works  have  a  varied  compoaition;  tbeir 
contents  of  copper,  silver,  lead,  and  zinc  may  be  seen  in  the  foUovia^ 
table,  taken  from  Uie  Bergund  Huttenmanniscke  Zeitimgj  1873,  p.  94: 
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Schwab 


Kitzbfichel 
Brixlegg... 


Abm 

Klaasoer  miDeii,  (lare  pjrritea 
Copper-ores  conUtining  ailver 


Lead-ores 

Blende  from  Schneeberf; 


Copper. 


Silver. 


Percent. 
5-10 

3-S5 
&-16 

1-5 
9-90 
1-14 


0.  oeo  to  0. 10  per  cent. 
6  dwt.  to  99  oz. 


93  02. 


0. 1 1  to  0. 96  per  cent  =  31  os. 
90  dwt.  to  84  oo.  10  dwt. 


0. 005  to  0. 07  per  cent  ==  1  os. 

9  dwt.  to  90  oz.  8  dwt. 
0. 005  to  0. 13  per  cent  =  1  os. 

9  dwt.  to  37  OS.  16  dwt. 


Lead. 


Percent. 


30-^ 


4-63 


Zinc. 


Percent, 


40-63 


Ores  from  Madersbacher  Kopfel  coutain  a  small  amoant  of  nickel  and 
cobalt.  In  addition  to  these,  raw  matte  from  Kitzhicbel,  containing  24 
per  cent,  copper,  is  treated. 

384.  Processes. — Formerly  the  ores  from  the  mines  owned  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  metallurgical  products  from  Klausen  and  Kitzhicbel  were 
treated  according  to  the  complicated  Brixlegg-abdarr  process,  (a  process 
of  liqaation.)  In  1872  the  smelting  process  was  simplified,  and  consists 
at  present  of  two  separate  treatments,  the  copper-process  and  the  lead- 
process. 

385.  In  the  copper  process  roasted  copper  ores*  are  mixed  with  un- 
roasted  ores  (both  being  free  from  lead  and  silver)  and  necessary  flnxes, 
and  smelted  in  a  shaft-furnace  for  raw  matte.  This  is  roasted  and  con- 
cen  trated  in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  Tbe  concentrated  matte  is  roasted, 
and  then  either  refined  in  a  copper-refining  furnace,  wbereby  block- 
copper  results,  or  smelted  in  a  low  shaft-furnace  for  black  copper,  which 
is  refined  in  a  small  refining-hearth,  whereby  rosette-copper  is  produced. 

386.  The  lead-process  consists  in  mixing  the  copper-ores  containing 
silver  with  gold-ores  and  slimes  from  Lend  and  Bockstein,  and  roasted 
argentiferous  galena.  These  are  smelted  in  a  shaft-furnace,  the  prod- 
nets  of  which  are  speiss,  matte,  and  silver-lead.  The  silver-lead,  con- 
taining a  small  amount  of  gold,  is  cupelled.  The  raw  speiss  is  partly 
roasted  and  then  concentrated.  The  matte  is  roasted  and  smelted  a 
second  time  in  a  shaft-furnace,  with  roasted  lead-ores  or  oxidized  lead- 
products.  The  silver-lead  from  this  operation,  containing  all  the  gold 
which  was  in  the  matte,  is  cupelled ;  the  concentrated  matte  is  roasted 
and  smelted  in  a  shaft  for  argentiferous  black  copper.  The  silver  is 
extracted  from  this  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid. 

387.  The  zinc  and  copper  produced  at  these  works  are  partly  manu- 
factured into  sheet-zinc,  sheet-copper,  copper-kettles,  tuyeres,  &c.  The 
Brixlegg  Smelting- Works  produced  annually,  copper,  280,000  kilograms; 
copper  articles,  kettles,  &c.,  33,600  kilograms ;  sheet-copper,  67,200  kilo- 
grams ;  silver,  700  kilograms ;  gold,  10  kilograms ;  also,  a  small  quantity 
of  litharge  and  speiss.  It  is  estimated  that  upon  completion  of  the  zinc- 
furnaces  and  the  sulphuric-acid  manufactory,  the  annual  production  of 

*  Vide  **Au88teUung  dea  K  K  ackerbauminiBteriuiMy"  Wien,  1873,  p.  79. 
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these  two  articles  will  be,  zinc  and  sheet-zinc,  2,800,000  kilograms ;  sal- 
phuric  acid,  1,120,000  kilograms;  and  the  value  of  the  total  production 
will  be  920,000  florins  =  8368,000  gold. 

388.  The  Smelting- Works  of  Jochberg  exhibited  a  few  samples  of  cop- 
per-matte, with  22  to  24  per  cent,  copper  and  slag.  The  copper-ores  are 
copper  pyrites ;  the  gangue  is  chiefly  slate  and  quartz.  They  averagt- 
13.5  per  cent,  copper.  These  works*  produced  formerly  rosette-copper, 
but  their  operations  are  now  confined  to  the  production  of  raw  matte, 
which  is  sent  to  Brixlegg  for  further  treatment.  The  new  round  shaft- 
furnace  at  the  Jochberg  works  has  seven  tuyeres,  and  is  6.3  meters 
high  and  1.3  meters  wide  in  the  crucible.  The  copper  from  the  Jochber;: 
ores  is  of  a  superior  quality,  comparing  favorably  with  the  best  copi)er 
of  Eussia  and  Sweden. 

389.  The  Copper- Works  of  the  Mitterberger  Gewerkschaft  of  Miihl 
bach,  in  Salzburg,  were  represented  by  a  small  display  of  ores,  copper 
matte,  and  black  and  refined  copper.  The  ore  is  comiK)sed+  chiefly  of 
copper  pyrites ;  the  gangue  is  of  a  quartzose  and  spathic  nature.  Ad 
analysis  made  from  an  average  sample  was  as  follows :  Cu.  =  ll.o  per 
cent. ;  S.  =  16.1 ;  Fe.  =  27.1 ;  Si  O2  =  22.2.  Small  quantities  of  alumina- 
calcite,  and  magnesia. 

390.  The  smelting  process  is  simple.  The  ore  is  roasted  in  heaps  and 
smelted  in  shaft-furnaces,  w*ith  about  10  per  cent,  slag,  from  the  blaek 
copper  smelting,  25  per  cent,  slag,  from  the  matte-smelting,  and  20  per 
cent,  of  roasted  copper-matte.  The  resulting  copper-matte  contain? 
about  25  per  cent,  copper,  and  is  run  from  the  furnace  into  water, 
whereby  it  is  granulated.  The  granulated  matte  is  roasted  and  smelta 
fn  a  low-shaft  furnace  (to  avoid  a  reduction  of  iron)  with  quartz,  aoc 
slag  from  the  ore-smelting.  The  concentrated  copper- matte  contaia- 
about  50  per  cent,  copper.  It  is  crushed,  roasted  in  reverberatory  fcr 
naces,  and  again  smelted  in  a  low-blast  furnace  with  quartz  and  ^h^ 
from  the  ore-smelting.  The  result  of  this  smelting  is  black  copp^. 
which  is  refined  in  a  copper-refining  hearth.  The  product  is  rosette 
copper.  The  sweepings  are  smelted,  and  form  an  inferior  quality  0: 
copper.    The  nickel-sweepings  are  granulated  and  sold. 

391.  The  increased  production  of  ores  caused  the  works  to  increa** 
the  facilities  for  their  reduction.  The  improvements  consist  in  a  roao^ 
shaft-furnace  and  a  large  refining-furnace,  which  have  taken  the  pla(v 
of  low-blast  furnaces  and  small  refining-hearths.  The  description  *< 
the  round  furnace  and  the  comparison  of  the  new  and  old  shaft  for 
naces,  are  from  the  Oesterreichisehe  Zeitschri/t  far  Berg  und  Hitit* 
wesen,  1871,  No.  22.  The  communication  is  by  Herrn  SuperiDtendeot 
A.  Khuen.  The  furnace  is  round,  widened  toward  the  top,  has  fi^c 
wrought-iron  water  tuyeres,  and  has  the  following  dimensions :  hei^bt 
from  bottom  of  furnace  to  gas  canal,  14  feet  6  inches;  from  bottom  of  fur 

'  Fide  ^'AussteUung  dea  K  K  ackerhaumxnisierkum$^^^  Wien,  Id73,  p.  89. 
t  Vide  •*  Berg-  und  Huttenmanniache  Zeitung,^*  1871,  p.  285. 
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nace  to  tayeres,  3  feet  6  inches;  from  the  tuyeres  to  the  aapporting-ring, 
3  feet  9  inches;  from  the  supporting-ring  to  gas-canal,  7  feet  3  inches; 
height  of  charging-hopper,  3  feet  10  inches;  diameter  at  tuyeres,  3  feet ;  at 
the  mouth,  4  feet ;  height  of  tuyeres  above  the  slag-spout,  11  inches.  The 
tuyeres  have  an  opening  of  23^^  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  inclined  1  inch. 
About  700  to  800  cubic  feet  of  air  is  consumed  per  minute  by  the  pres- 
sure of  yS  to  ^j  inch  quicksilver-column.  The  wall  of  the  smelting-zone, 
about  the  tuyeres,  is  cooled  by  means  of  cast-iron  pipes  through  which 
water  is  made  to  circulate.  Underneath  the  tuyeres  are  cast-iron 
troughs,  into  which  the  water  runs  from  the  pipes  placed  above.  The 
upper  shatt  is  supported  by  an  iron  ring,  which  rests  upon  three  iron 
pillars.  This  part  of  the  shaft  is  formed  of  sheet-iron  lined  with  fire- 
brick ;  it  is  narrow  at  the  bottom,  but  widens  at  the  top.  A  chimney 
is  built  over  the  furnace  to  catch  the  sulphureted  and  arseniureted 
hydrogen,  which  escapes  from  the  ore  in  the  charging-hopper.  The 
furnace-gas  escapes  by  a  canal  attached  to  the  side  of  the  furnace.  In 
the  bottom  of  the  canal,  near  the  furnace,  is  a  funnel,  which  catches  the 
small  ore- particles,  which*  are  carried  off  by  the  draught  when  finely- 
crushed  ore  is  smelted.  The  gas-canal  falls  at  an  angle  of  45^,  and 
leads  to  condensing-chambers.  The  three  tuyeres  are  directed  toward 
the  center  of  the  furnace.  The  blasts  from  the  two  front  tuyeres  cross 
each  other  3  inches  in  front  of  the  center  of  the  furnace.  The  object  of 
this  is  to  keep  the  slag-opening  clear  and  to  utilize  all  of  the  blast. 

A  smelting  of  similar  charges  in  the  round  and  low  shaft  furnaces 
produced  in  the  first  matte  was  1  to  1.5  per  cent,  poorer  in  copper,  0.5 
to  1  per  cent,  in  iron,  and  2  to  3  per  cent,  richer  in  iron  than  in  the  lat- 
ter. The  slag  from  the  round  furnace  was  1  per  cent,  poorer  in  iron  and 
3  per  cent,  richer  in  silicic  acid  than  in  the  low  shaft-furnace.  The  slag 
from  both  contained  1  per  cent,  copper.  In  spite  of  the  greater  contents 
of  the  matte  in  iron,  which  is  eliminated  in  the  following  concentration, 
the  advantages  of  the  new  furnace  are  very  great,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  comparison  :  The  capacity  of  the  round  furnace  is  greater 
than  that  of  three  low-blast  furnaces,  with  almost  32  per  cent,  saving  in 
fueL  A  large  proportion  of  the  ore  (55  per  cent.)  is  slime,  which  causes 
a  large  volatilization  and  irregularities  in  the  working  of  the  furnace. 
If  the  slimes  are  agglutinated  with  milk  of  lime,  the  costs  and  charge 
are  increased,  and  the  contents  of  the  matte  in  iron  is  greater.  This 
inconvenience,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  avoided  by  producing  a  smaller 
amount  of  slime  in  the  dressing-works,  and  by  smelting  with  coke  in- 
stead of  charcoal. 

392.  There  is  smelted  in  the  round  furnace  in  twenty-four  hours  a 
charge  of  322  centner,*  with  a  consumption  of  42.2  sacks  (one  sack 
=  20  cubic  feet)  charcoal.  The  products  are  120  centner  matte  and  61 
centner  fumes;  or,  calculating  after  deducting  the  fumes  from  100 
centner  ore,  which  is  smelted  in  10.2  hours  with  18.8  sacks  charcoal, 
the  products  are  51.3  centner  matte  and  29.9  centner  fumes. 

*  Oae  centner  =  110  poande. 
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One  handred  centner  ore  are  smelted  in  the  low  slialt-fiimace  in 
thirty-four  hoars  \?ith  27.5  sacks  of  charooal,  prodociog  50  oeatno' 
matte  and  2  of  fames.  The  saving  is,  therefore,  in  the  roand  famaoe  per 
100  centner  28.8  hoars'  time  and  8.7  sacks  of  charcoal. 

393.  Gabinthia.— The  *^  Bleiberger  Bergswerks-Union,"  the  most  io* 
portant  lead  mining  and  smelting  corporation  in  Oarinthia,  is  located  at 
KlagAnfnrt.  It  was  represented  by  an  interestiDg  display  of  statistical 
charts,  maps  of  the  mining-district,  ores,  and  products.  The  prodncti 
were  ^^  riihr^  and  ^^  press"  lead,  also  the  following  articles  fitun  the  nao- 
afactories  owned  by  this  company : 

A  coil  of  lead  wire  and  several  samples  of  lead  pipe.  One  piece  of  lead 
pipe  was  coiled  so  as  to  resemble  a  pyramid.  It  was  371.61  meters 
long,  10.97  millimeters'  thick,  ontside  meadarement,  and  weighed  338.96 
kilograms.    One  piece  was  plated  with  tin,  both  inside  and  ont 

A  collection  of  pipes  ranging  from  6.57  millimeters  to  0.126  meter 
thick,  ontside  measarement.  Those  ander  32.5  millimeters  thick  were 
plated  on  the  oatside  with  tin. 

Samples  of  sheet-lead  from  0.548  millimeter *to  8.776  millimeters  thick. 
One  large  piece  of  sheet-lead,  24.65  meters  long,  1.896  meters  wide,  2.191 
millimeters  thick,  weighed  1,372  kilograms. 

In  addition  to  these  there  were  several  qaalities  of  red  lead,  massicot, 
litharge,  and  lead-ashes. 

394.  The  Bleiberger  Bergwerks-Union  own  lead-mines  near  Bleiber^ 
and  Miss,  in  Lower  Garinthia ;  redaction- works  in  Bleiberg,  near  Tii- 
lach,  in  Miss,  and  three  factories  in  Yillach,  viz,  one  for  shot,  one  for 
litharge  and  red  lead,  and  one  for  pipes,  sheet-lead,  lead-foil,  &c. 

Twenty-seven  farnaces .  are  in  operation  at  their  rednction-workSi 
twenty-five  of  which  are  reverberatory  farnaces  nsed  in  the  redactioa 
of  ore,  and  two  '*  Bossie's  "  shaft- farnaces,  in  which  the  residae  is  treated- 
Wood  serves  as  fael  in  the  first,  and  charcoal  in  the  second.  The  loss 
amonnts  to  5.5  per  cent,  of  the  lead  contained  in  the  ore ;  part  of  this 
remains  in  the  residae  and  is  finally  extracted.    Beal  loss,  2.56  per  oeot. 

The  galena  is  free  from  silver,  and  occnrs  in  veins,  beds,  and  irregobr 
deposits  in  limestone.  It  is  accompanied,  chiefly,  by  blende,  calaimDe* 
cernsite,  caldte,  and  barytes. 

395.  The  lead  from  Bleiberg  is  celebrated  for  its  parity,  and  ib  knovii 
as  ^'  Yillach  lead."  Its  purity  is  owing  to  the  absence  of  large  qoioti- 
ties  of  injnrioas  foreign  substances  in  the  ore,  and  to  the  pecnliarredoe' 
tion  process  which  it  undergoes  in  small  reverberatory  farnaces.  ^' Vil* 
lach  lead  ^  contains,  according  to  Strong,  the  following  amooot  of 
imparities : 

Antimony 0.026 

Zinc 0.004 

Iron 0.0W 

Copper Trace. 
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The  rUhr  lead  is  used  in  the  manufactare  of  the  different  oxides  of 
lead,  the  press  lead  in  the  manufactare  of  shot. 

396.  The  main  object  in  the  Oarinthian  process  is  to  obtain  pure  lead 
and  to  extract  from  the  ore  the  greatest  amonnt  possible  in  the  rever- 
beratory  furnace.  To  do  this  the  furnace  is  made  small,  in  ord^  that 
the  temperature  may  be  k^t  under  good  control ;  the  charge  is  there- 
fore necessarily  small ;  the  roasting  is  conducted  slowly  at  a  low  tem- 
perature, and,  to  avoid  the  reduction  of  copper  and  antimony,  the  reac- 
tion temperature  is  kept  as  low  as  possible.  The  disadvantages  of  this 
method,  which  are  to  be  considered  and  compared  to  the  advantages, 
are  the  attendant  increased  cost  of  fuel,  (6.63  centimeters  wood  to  100 
lead  is  consumed,)  labor,  and  the  small  quantity  of  lead  produced  in  a 
cert^n  time.  A  Oarinthian  furnace  costs  about  9120  gold.  Double  and 
triple  hearth  furnaces  have  been  tried,  but  it  was  found  that  they  were 
not  suitable  Ibr  this  process.  It  was  desired  to  roast  in  the  upper  and 
redace  in  the  lower,  but  this  was  impossible,  on  account  of  the  different 
diiratjpns  of  these  periods.  Furthermore,  the  temperature  was  difficult 
to  regulate,  and  the  expenses  of  repairing  were  large. 

The  furnace  is  3.27  meters  long  and  1.53  meters  wide.  The  hearth  is 
inclined  toward  the  front,  at  an  angle  of  9^^.  The  lead  flows  out  of  the 
furnace  as  fast  as  it  is  reduced.  The  hearth  is  contracted  toward  the 
front  to  a  vertical  section,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  bottle.  The 
fire-place  is  built  in  the  side  of  the  furnace,  so  that  the  flames  enter 
the  hearth  at  the  back  end  of  the  right  side ;  they  are  then  drawn 
toward  the  front  of  the  furnace  and  enter  the  chimney,  which  is  0.47 
meter  in  diameter  and  6.3  meters  high.  As  wood  is  used  as  fuel,  it  is 
foand  desirable  to  allow  the  «tmall  amount  of  air  necessary  for  oxidiza- 
tion to  enter  with  the  flames. 

397.  The  following  short  description  of  the  Oarinthian  process  is  prin- 
cipally from  Percy,  Bammelsberg,  Metallurgie  des  Bleies^  p.  181, 1873 : 

When  the  hearth  has  been  heated  to  a  dark-red  heat,  168  to  196.5  kil- 
ograms ore,  containing  from  67  to  75  per  cent,  lead,  is  thrown  in  through 
the  working-door  and  spread  over  the  hearth.  The  roasting  is  con- 
ducted slowly  and  carefully,  so  that  the  charge  neither  grows  pasty  nor 
adheres  to  the  working-implements.  The  ore  is  worked  every  twenty 
minutes  for  about  three  hours,  when  the  desired  quantity  of  oxide  and 
sulphate  of  lead  will  have  formed. 

The  temperature  is  now  raised,  in  order  to  cause  the  oxidized  particles 
to  react  on  the  sulphate  of  lead.  The  mass  is  continually  worked.  Lead 
flows  from  the  hearth  into  a  cast-iron  pot,  which  is  placed  in  front  of  the 
working-door.  This  x>eriod  lasts  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  hours,  and 
is  called  '^  hleiriihren.^  The  lead  produced  in  this  period,  which  is  the 
purest,  was  formerly  termed  ^^  jungfemhleij'^  (virgin  lead,)  and  was  sold 
as  it  flowed  from  the  furnace  without  undergoing  any  further  treatment. 
It  is  now  called  ^^  ruhrbld^^^  and  is  freed  from  impurities  by  liquation 
before  it  is  sold.    The  amount  of  rUhrblei  produced  is  56  to  73  kilograms. 
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The  next,  or  third  period,  is  called  "  bleipressenJ^  The  qaantity  of  the 
residue,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  hearth,  is  so  small,  that,  in  order 
to  efifect  a  saving  of  fuel,  the  residues  from  two  charges  are  worked 
together.  If  a  second  residue  is  ready  it  is  thrown  in  with  the  one 
already  in  the  furnace.  Coal-dust  is  spread  over  the  mass,  and  while 
the  temperature  is  raised  the  cx)al-dust  and  residue  are  well  stirred. 
This  period  lasts  seven  to  eight  hours,  during  which  67.3  to  101  kilo^ 
grams  lead  is  produced. 

From  twent^'^-one  to  twenty -three  hours  are  necessary  to  treat  336.S 
kilograms  ore.  The  lead-product  is  207.7  to  213.3  kilograms  =95  per 
cent,  of  the  lead  contained  in  the  ore.  The  residue  from  the  last  opera 
tion,  or  dross,  is  50.5  to  56  kilograms.  It  contains  3  per  cent,  often 
9  per  cent.  lead.  This  is  crushed  and  dressed  until  the  lead  is  conoeo- 
trated  to  50  to  60  per  cent.,  when  it  is  either  charged  with  the  ore  or 
submitted  to  the  third  operation,  ''  pressen."  In  the  latter  case  hrdt: 
{dross)  lead  is  produced.  As  the  lead  flows  slowly  from  the  hearth  it 
becomes  mechanically  impure ;  it  is  therefore  returned  to  the  fgrnace 
and  freed  from  these  impurities  by  liquation. 

398.  Production  of  the  '*  Bleiberger  Bergwerks  Union"  averages- 

Lead. 

Bleiberg  Smelting-Works 1, 680, 000  kilogrami 

Miss  Smelting-Works 196, 000  kilograms 

One-sixth  of  this  is  extracted  from  poor  stamped  ore,  three-sixths  from 
jigged  ore,  and  two-sixths  from  lump  ore.  The  zinc-ores  are  sent  to  the 
zinc-reduction  works  at  Sagor,  Ivenec,  in  Croatia,  and  Johaannisthsd  io 
Krain. 

The  red-lead  and  litharge  manufactory  employs  eighteen  workingmeD 
and  two  superintendents.  It  treats  yearly  about  616,000  kilogram^ 
lead,  and  produces  617,200  kilograms  red  lead  and  litharge,  valued  at 
200,000  florins. 

The  shot  manufactory  employs  four  men  and  one  master.  It  prodQee> 
yearly  about  403,200  kilograms  shot,  valued  at  130,000  florins. 

The  sheet  lead  and  pipe  manufactory  employs  nineteen  workmen.  It 
treats  yearly  about  380,800  kilograms,  and  produces  yearly  about  352,800 
kilograms  of  manufactured  lead  articles. 

399.  The  following  smaller  Garinthian  smeltingworks  were  re^- 
sent^d :  Oustav  v.  Egger  exhibited  samples  of  commercial  lead  firom  hL« 
works  near  Paternion  in  Upper  Garinthia.  The  ore,  galena,  is  associated 
with  calcit  and  blende.  The  reduction-process  is  similar  to  the  Bleiberg 
process.  These  works  produce  yearly  from  7,616  to  30,464  kilograos 
lead.  It  is  expected  that  the  reduction  will  greatly  increase  in  the 
next  few  years. 

400.  J.  Bainer,  of  Klagenfurt,  exhibited  geological  charts,  samples  of 
ores,  ^^tropf^  and  ^^stdb^  lead  from  the  smelting- works  at  Bleiberg 
and  Schaffler.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  samples  of  the  folloviog 
manufactured  articles :  shot,  lead  ashes,  litharge,  and  several  kind^  of 
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white  lead.  Herr  Hainer  owns  a  foarteeu  tweutyiburth  interest  in  the 
"Bleiberg  und  Schmelzwerk  Bleiberg,"  in  Feistritz,  near  Bleiberg;  a 
two-thirds  interest  in  the  "Bleiberg  und  Schmelzwerk  Schwarzenbach;'' 
a  three-eighths  interest  in  the  '' Bleiberg werk  Kechberg"  and  Petzen  ; 
a  one-eighth  interest  in  the  "  Bleiberg  und  Schmelzwerk,  Miss."  The 
Bleiberg  Union  owns  the  otber  seven-eighths.  He  owns,  in  addition  to  the 
above,  several  smaller  mines  and  reduction-works. 

401.  The  smelting  process  at  all  these  works  is  the  Carinthian  process. 
The  production  of  the  smelting-works  at  Miss  has  already  been  given. 
The  production  of  the  Bleiberger  Schmelzwerke,  founded  in  1851, 
averages  182,616  kilograms  lead.  The  Bleiberg  Schaffler  und  Grafen- 
steiner  Alpe,  founded  in  1809,  averages  139,384  kilograms  of  lead. 

402.  "Ciprian  Struggl's  heirs,"  of  Eaibl,  exhibited  geolographical 
maps  of  the  Eaibl  district,  samples  of  ores,  ^'ruhr^^  and  "press"  lead. 
The  ore  occurs  in  beds,  in  limestone,  associated  with  blende.  It  is  the 
rule  here  that  when  the  thickness  of  the  galena-deposit  decreases,  that 
of  the  blende  increases,  and  vice  versa. 

403.  Four  Carinthian  reverberatory  furnaces  are  used  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  ore ;  the  metallic  loss  is  8.6  per  cent,  of  the  lead  contained 
in  the  ore. 

The  following  analyses  show  the  amount  of  foreign  substances  con- 
tained in  the  Baibl  lead  : 

Riibr  lead.    Press  lead. 

Antimony trace.  0. 102 

Copper faint  trace.  trace. 

Salphur 0.118  0.382 

Iron trace.  trace. 

Lead 99.882  99.616 

The  production  of  these  works  averages  258,496  kilograms. 
The   government  works  at   Baibl  have  six  Carinthian  furnaces  in 
operation,  and  produce  annually  338,520  kilograms  lead. 

404.  Franz  Puntschart  &  Sons,  of  Klagenfurt,  exhibited  several  sam- 
ples of  white  lead.  The  purity  of  the  Carinthian  lead,  together  with 
the  peculiar  process  employed  in  the  manufacturing  of  white  lead, 
(which  originates  in  the  Dutch  method,)  has  enabled  the  Carinthian 
manufacturers  to  produce  an  excellent  article,  which  is  greatly  sought 
for  and  exported  to  England,  France,  America,  Belgium,  Holland,  Eus- 
sia,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  oriental  countries.  The  yearly  production 
averages  168,000  kilograms. 

405.  The  white-lead  manufactory  of  this  Arm  was  erected  in  the  year 
1800.  According  to  the  process*  then  in  vogue,  thin  sheet-lead  was 
rolled  up,  forming  a  spinal  pyramid ;  this  was  placed  in  clay  pots,  the 
necessary  amount  of  acetic  acid  added,  and,  in  order  to  secure  the  heat 
for  the  reaction,  the  pots  were  buried  in  horse-manure. 

*  The  data  concerning  this  firm  were  obtained  from  the  "  Special  Katalog  der  CoUec^ 
tiV'Atmtellang  im  PaviUon  der  Kdrntner^achen  Montan  IndusiriellenJ'*    Klagenfurt,  1873. 
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406.  This  method  was  greatly  improved,  about  the  year  1835,  by  tke 
erection  of  lead-chambers.  la  these,  thia  sheet-lead  was  hong  for 
oxidization.  The  floor  of  the  lead-chambers  contained  namerons  holes: 
under  each  hole  a  pot  containing  acetic  acid  (produced  from  nusiiis^ 
was  placed,  and  the  acetic-acid  fumes  were  driven  into  the  lead-chamben 
by  a  simple  and  ingenious  contrivance.  The  acetic-acid  pots  under  each 
chamber  were  brought  into  communication  with  two  copper  ketUes, 
under  which  fire  was  maintained  in  such  a  manner  that  the  cold  acetic 
acid  entered  the  copper  kettles  through  pipes  connecting  the  kettle  with 
the  lower  part  of  the  pots,  and  upoo  being  heated  escaped  through 
pipes  from  the  top  of  the  kettle  iatothe  pots  containiag  the  cold  acetic 
acid.  The  latter  soon  became  heated,  and,  volatilizing,  entered  the 
lead-chambers.  By  this  process  it  is  possible  to  produce  greater  qaao- 
tities  of  white  lead,  which  are  perfectly  amorphous. 

407.  In  the  year  1872  the  manufactory  was  bought  by  Herr  Fnox 
Puntschart,  who  immediately  made  important  improvements  on  the  old 
method.  These  consisted  in  the  introduction  of  purified  pyroligiieoQS 
acid,  which  is  cheaper  than  acetic  acid  and  produces  better  white  lead, 
and  in  the  discovery  that  white  lead  dried  by  air  is  better  than  that 
dried  by  artificial  heat.  To  effect  this  he  erected  extensive  airdrjiog 
chambers.   This  firm  produces  annually  672,000  kilograms  white  lead. 

408.  Franz  P.  Herbert  exhibited  also  several  samples  of  white  lead. 
He  owns  manufactories  in  Klagenfurt  and  TVolfsberg,  Carinthia,  and  io 
Lavis,  in  the  Southern  Tyrol. 

The  manufactory  in  Klagenfurt  was  founded  in  1760.  The  process  is 
the  same  as  that  of  Herr  Puntschart. 

409.  Sttbia. — ^The  Ludwigs  Kuschelischen  Hiltte,  near  Peggan,  wa^i 
represented  by  lead-ores,  galena,  silver-lead,  enriched  and  commercial 
lead  and  silver. 

410.  The  ores  that  are  treated  at  the  Ludwig  Smelting- Works  are 
argentiferous  galena,  associated  with  blende,  iron  pyrites,  baryte,  and 
quartz.  The  blende  is  so  intimately  mixed  with  the  galena  that  it  is 
only  to  be  eliminated  by  dressing  to  8  per  cent.  The  smelting  is  con- 
ducted according  to  the  former  Harz  iron-reduction  process.  The  an- 
roasted  ore  (slime)  is  smelted  with  iron  tap-cinder  in  a  shaft-fumace  tl 
feet  high. 

411.  The  silver-lead  contains  0.08  per  cent  =  26  oz.  6  dwt  12  gr.  sil* 
ver.  It  is  desilverized  by  means  of  zinc.  For  this  purpose  there  is  a 
battery  of  three  kettles ;  the  two  outer  ones  for  desilverizing  the  lead, 
and  the  middle  one  for  liquating  the  lead  from  the  zinc-scum  and  fortiie 
further  treatment  of  the  zinc-scum.  The  silver-lead  is  melted  in  the  two 
outside  kettles,  and,  after  the  removal  of  the  dross,  (abzug,)  zinc  is  added 
to  the  molten  liquid  for  about  an  hour;  the  temperature  is  theD  de- 
creased  till  the  zinc-scum  forms,  which  is  ladled  into  the  middle  kettle. 
The  bath  is  heated,  stirred,  and  cooled,  when  the  scum  formed  is  also 
ladled  into  the  middle  kettle.    Two  more  portions  of  zinc  are  now  added 
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and  the  former  manipulations  repeated.  The  total  consamption  of  zinc 
is  0.7  per  cent,  of  the  silver-lead  treated.  The  silver-lead  assays,  after 
the  removal  of  the  first  zinc-scam,  0.02  per  cent.  =  5  oz.  16  dwt.  14  gr. 
silver ;  after  the  removal  of  the  second,  0.003  per  cent.  =  17  dwt.  11  gr. 
silver ;  and  after  the  removal  of  the  third,  0.0005  per  cent.  =  2  dwt.  21 
gr.  silver.  The  poor  lead  is  dezinckified  by  means  of  steam.  The  remain- 
ing lead  is  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  silver-lead  charged,  and  is  a  superior 
quality.  Analysis  made  for  zinc  and  iron  failed  to  discover  a  trace  of 
the  former,  and  the  latter  was  only  found  in  unweighable  quantities. 
This  report  failed  to  state  how  the  lead  from  liquated  zinc-scum,  as  well 
as  the  latter,  (zinkstaub,)  was  treated.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  former 
is  treated  with  a  second  and  third  zinc  charge,  and  the  latter  is  cupelled* 
This  conclusion  is  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  works  have  no  distilling- 
apparatus  or  shaft-furnace  for  the  treatment  of  rich  oxides  should  such 
be  produced.  In  addition  to  the  desilverization -battery,  there  are  also  a 
shaft-furnace  and  one  cupelling-furnace  in  operation  at  these  works. 

412.  The  annual  production  is — 

Kilograms. 

Lead 288,000 

Silver 2,240. 

413.  Kbain.— The  <^  Ludwigs-Kuschelzink  HiLtte,"  of  Johannisthal, 
exhibited  zinc-OTes  (calamine  and  blende)  and  different  grades  of  zinc. 
An  analysis,  accompanying  a  sample  of  zinc,  showed  the  amount  of 
impurities  contained  in  this  metal  to  be — 

Per  ceDt. 

Zinc 99.92 

Lead •. 0.02 

Iron 0.06 


100.09 


The  sample  exhibited  showed  silver- white  cystal  surfaces.  Although 
this  is  unusually  pure  zinc,  it  is  probable  that  the  analysis  sent  to  the 
Bxposition  was  not  an  average  analysis  of  the  best  grade  zinc.  I  give 
an  analysis,  made  at  the  imperial  assay-office  in  Vienna,  of  the  Johan- 
nisthal zinc : 

Per  cent. 

Zinc 99.404 

Lead 0.563 

Cadmium  0. 019 

Iron 0. 014 


100. 000 

414.  The  same  works  also  exhibited  a  model  of  '^  Kuschel  and  Hinter. 
huber's  "  rotary  roasting-furnace,  and  blende  treated  therein  from  two 
roasting  periods.    The  unroasted  ore  contains  55  per  cent  zinc ;  the 
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balfroasted  ore,  60.4  per  cent,  zinc ;  and  the  dead-roasted  ore,  67.7  per 
cent.  zinc.  The  construction  of  this  farnace  was  made  public  by  Henn 
H.  Hinterhuber  in  1871.    I  reproduce  his  description : 

The  furnace  presents  the  appearance  of  a  German  cupellation-hearth. 
Its  main  features  are  a  horizontal  revolving  hearth,  made  of  fire-claj, 
and  stationary  rakes.  The  rakes,  which  are  not  attacked  by  sulphur, 
&c.,  or  easily  destroyed  by  fire,  give  this  furnace  a  decided  advantage 
over  those  of  Parkes,  Bruuton,  and  Gibb  and  Gelstharp.  The  hearth 
consists  of  an  iron  shell,  in  which  is  carefully  stamped  a  mixture  of 
unburnt  fire-clay  and  dust  of  fire-bricks,  {cMnwtte,)  It  is  12  feet  in 
diameter  and  revolvable.  Covering  the  hearth  is  a  strong  arch  12  inches 
thick ;  in  the  center  it  is  17  inches  above  the  hearth,  and  on  the  periph- 
ery, 7  inches.  Through  the  center  of  the  arch  pass  10  hollow  three- 
cornered  teeth  of  fire-clay,  placed  in  a  row ;  these  last  on  an  average 
two  and  one-half  months.  The  points  of  the  teeth  nearly  teach  the 
snrface  of  the  hearth.  There  is  a  charging-funnel  over  these  teeth,  the 
charge  passing  through  the  teeth  or  rakes  on  to  the  hearth,  after  the 
plugs,  which  keep  them  closed,  have  been  withdrawn.  In  order  that  the 
resulting  roasted  product  should  be  of  a  uniform  nature,  it  is  of  ioi- 
portance  that  the  surface  of  the  hearth  should  be  perfectly  eveo« 
and  that  the  teeth  of  the  rake  be  made  of  good  fire-proof  material 
which  will  not  shnnk  or  become  distorted.  The  hearth-matexial  is 
covered  with  large  fire-bricks  well  joined  and  plastered.  The  poiot^ 
of  the  five  teeth  on  one  side  point  in  the  opposite  direction  from  those 
on  the  other  side,  thns  effecting,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  a  rakiog 
and  a  turning  of  the  charge.  On  one  side  of  the  hearth  there  are  two 
ordinary  fire-places  or  gas-generators,  and  opposite  the  same,  on  the 
other  side,  thirteen  fines,  which  conduet  the  gases  of  combustion  into  a 
semicircular  collecting-chamber  common  to  them  all,  and  from  here  the 
gases  pass  off  into  a  chimney.  The  draught  is  regulated  by  apertares 
situated  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  collecting-chamber  corresponding  to 
the  flues,  which  may  be  opened  or  closed.  The  steam  is  conducted  ioto 
the  furnace  through  two  nozzles  situated  between  the  two  fire-places. 
Though  partially  contrary  to  former  experience  and  the  statements  of 
Plattner,  the  introduction  of  steam  into  the  furnace  has  proved  to  be 
very  effective  in  removing  sulphur  and  arsenic  ;  and  also  in  operations 
of  calcination  for  the  removing  of  carbonic  acid.  It  also  opiH>ses  the 
evolving  of  fumes  during  the  first  period  of  the  roasting  operation.  At 
the  Johannisthaler  Zinkhiitte  the  roasting  prodncts,  rich  in  sulphur, 
could  be  roasted  dead  in  from  1  to  2  hours  sooner,  when  steam  va.* 
employed,  than  when  the  operation  was  condncted  without  its  empioj* 
ment.  The  amount  of  zinc  produced  was  also  2  per  oent.  greater. 
The  reason  why  Plattner  obtained  less  satisfactory  results  may  have 
been  the  fact  that  he  endeavored  to  decompose  the  metallic  sul- 
phides with  steam  by  exclusion  of  air.  The  roasting  charge  i^ 
allowed  to  fall  upon  the  hearth  of  the  sufficiently-heated  foroace  by 
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opening  the  hollow  rake-teeth.  At  first,  where  it  is  only  intended  to 
expel  the  hydroscopic  moisture  of  the  charge,  the  draught  is  feeble  and 
regulated  by  the  openings  in  the  collecting-chamber  for  the  gases,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  carrying  off  of  small  particles  of  ore.  The  hearth 
is  also  made  to  revolve  slowly.  If  the  charge  is  very  moist,  the  raking- 
apparatus  is  raised  at  first  so  that  it  will  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
charge,  and  is  not  lowered  until  all  the  moisture  is  expelled  from  the 
ore.  Steam  is  employed  both  during  the  first  period  and  the  dead-roast, 
ing  period.  When  metallic  sulphides  are  being  treated,  it  not  only 
causes  a  more  complete  desulphurization,  but  also  diminishes  the  time 
necessary  for  conducting  the  operation.  Steam  is  only  employed  during 
the  first  period  in  merely  heating  and  calcination  operations,  it  opposing 
the  carrying  off  of  small  particles  of  the  charge  by  the  draught  in  the 
fnmace,  and  also  conducing  to  the  ejection  of  carbonic  acid.  After  the 
completion  of  the  operation  a  slide  dischargiug-apparatus  is  lowered 
down  npon  the  hearth  through  a  radial  slit  in  the  furnace-arch,  which 
brushes  the  roasted  charge  through  four  apertures  situated  on  the  periph- 
ery on  the  hearth  into  a  space  under  the  furnace. 

415.  The  following  results  were  obtained  at  the  Johannisthaler  Zink- 
hiitte  in  treating  zinc-blende,  containing  43  to  46  per  cent,  zinc  and  22  to 
25  per  cent,  sulphur,  in  the  mechanical  roasting-furnace,  (A,)  and  in  a 
Mansfeld  double-hearth  long  reverberatory  roasting-furnace,  (B  :) 


Amoant  roasted  in  tweoty-foar  boars 

Time  necemary  in  roasting,  per  charge  . . . 
Prodnction  of  zinc  from  roasted  blende  . . . 
Consunoption  of  coal  in  twenty-foar  boars 
WaiEes  for  twenty-foar  boars 


SI  to42cwt 

18  to  23  bours... 
35  to  29  per  cent 

24.6cwt 

1.4  florins 


B. 


20  to  24  owt. 
12  to  15  boars. 
33  to  3<t  per  cent 
24. 6  cwt 
2. 5  florins. 


The  above  calculated  per  ton  of  raw  ore  roasted  would  be: 


Consnnaption  of  coal 

WAges 

Increase  of  zinc  production 


58. 6  to  117  pounds 
3. 3  to  6.  6  kreutzers 
2  to3i)er  cent .... 


103  to  113poands. 
10. 4  to  12. 5  krs. 


The  fluctuation  in  the  amounts  roasted  within  the  same  time  is  caused 
by  the  varying  size  of  the  ore-grains.  By  proper  treatment  of  the  ore- 
charge,  42  cwt.  of  blende  can  be  roasted  on  an  average  in  twenty-four 
hoars,  with  a  saving  of  43  per  cent,  in  fuel  and  68  per  cent,  in  wages, 
as  compared  with  the  results  obtained  by  the  long  reverberatory  fur- 
nace. From  30  to  40  cwt.  of  crushed  or  washed  calamine  carrying  zinc- 
blende  were  treated  in  the  mechanical  roasting-furnace  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  in  the  long  reverberatory  furnace  only  24  cwt. 

The  furnace  has  been  in  use  over  three  years  at  the  works  named. 
The  mechanical  fnmaees  have  many  advantages  over  most  other  roast- 
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ing-apparatos.  The  most  important  are  saying  of  fuel  and  wages,  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  well-regulated  temperature.  The  roasting  is  said 
to  be  very  good.  They  also  are  adapted  to  chloridizing  roasting.  The 
costs  of  repairs  were  not  obtained,  but,  as  they  must  be  large,  they 
should  not  be  omitted  when  this  class  of  furnace  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

416.  These  zinc-works  at  Johannisthal  were  erected  in  1860.  Thej 
received  the  greater  part  of  their  ores  at  first  from  Upper  Styria  and 
Northern  Oarinthia,  bnt  the  mines  near  the  smelting-works  have  latelj 
been  more  fully  developed,  and  although  ore  from  the  above  localities 
are  still  treated,  the  reduction-works  are  not  dependent  on  them.  There 
are  at  present  five  Mansfeld  reverberatory  roasting-fumaces  with  two 
hearths,  one  Knschiel  and  Hinterhuber's  roasting-fnrnace,  ten  Belgian 
distillery-furnaces,  and  one  Silesian  furnace  with  a  gas-generator.  The 
annual  production  of  zinc  is  573,048  kilograms. 

417.  BuKOWiNA.— The  Copper- Works  of  Pozoritta  in  Bukowina,  b^ 
longing  to  the  *^  Oriechisch-Orientalischen  Beligionsfond  in  der  Bok- 
owina,"  were  well  represented.  In  this  display  the  following  were  con- 
sidered noteworthy : 

A  statistical  map ;  a  black  line  denoted  the  quantity  of  copper  pro- 
duced in  different  years,  and  a  red  line  showed  the  amount  of  money 
received  for  the  above  copper.  This  made  a  comparison  of  the  price  of 
copper  in  the  different  years  with  the  quantity  produced. 

A  series  of  copper-ores  containing  from  3  to  16  per  cent,  copper  showed 
the  principal  mineral  to  be  copper  pyrites ;  the  gangue  is  quartzose.  A 
systematic  collection  of  metallurgical  productions  presented  an  inteieBt- 
ing  insight  into  the  copper  process. 

1.  Copper-matte  from  ore-smelting  contained  14  per  cent  copper 
This  is  roasted  in  heaps  nine  or  ten  times  and  smelted  for  black  copper. 

2.  Slag,  from  smelting  of  ore  for  matte.  This  is  either  made  into 
building-stone  or  thrown  on  the  slag-dump. 

3.  Black  copper,  from  smelting  of  roasted  matte.    This  is  refined. 

4.  Slag,  from  smelting  of  matte  for  black  copper ;  contained  0.5  to  8 
per  cent,  copper.    It  is  smelted  with  roasted  ore. 

5.  Cakes  of  refined  copper;  contained  90  per  cent  copper;  this  is 
again  refined  in  a  small  furnace. 

6.  Copper  sand,  produced  toward  the  end  of  the  refining  process. 

7.  Copper  ingots,  from  second  refining ;  they  are  made  into  kettles. 

8.  Copper  bars,  from  second  refining ;  they  are  articles  of  oommeiee. 

418.  There  are  at  Pozoritta  two  roasting-stalls,  three  shaft-foroaoes, 
(two  for  ore  and  one  for  matte-smelting,)  two  refining-fornaoes,  and  five 
copper-hammers.  As  the  copper-production  is  yearly  decreasing,  it  is 
proposed  to  change  one  of  the  ore  shaft-furnaces  into  an  iron-smeltittg 
furnace.  These  works  prodaced,  in  1871,  from  ores  and  old  copper, 
46,022  kilograms  copper. 

419.  HuNaARY.-*A  very  interesting  exhibit  was  made  by  the  Sojal 
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Hangariau  Mint  of  different  coins,  dies,  and  the  varions  utensils  em- 
ployed in  coining. 

420.  There  was  also  a  new  process  of  extracting  silver  from  silver 
copper  alloys,  illustrated  by  specimens  of  the  products  occurring  in  the 
different  manipulations.  This  process  was  invented  and  carried  out  by 
the  mint  warden,  Herr  Johann  Cimeg.  It  consists  in  a  series  of  smelt- 
iugs  of  the  silver-copper  alloy,  in  crucible  furnaces,  wi^h  a  quantity  of 
sulphur  sufficient  to  unite  with  a  certain  percentage  of  the  copper, 
whereby  copper,  having  a  greater  affinity  for  sulphur  than  for  silver, 
forms  a  matte,  having  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  silver  than  was  con- 
tained iu  the  alloy.  While  the  silver  is,  by  degrees,  concentrated  in 
the  alloy,  the  copper-matte,  being  of  a  less  specific  gravity,  rises  to  the 
top  find  is  drawn  off.  The  silver-copper  alloy  remains  behind,  and  is 
resmelted  with  copper-matte,  or  with  an  alloy  and  sulphur.  The  exhib- 
ited specimens  illustrated  the  process,  and  were  taken  from  the  different 
meltings: 

No.  I.  Copper-matte,  assaying  11.1  per  cent,  and  silver-copper  alloy 
with  45.7  per  cent.,  from  melting  in  crucible  400  pounds*  six-kreutzer 
pieces  and  353  pounds  matte  assaying  14.2  per  cent.  Ag.  from  a  former 
operation.    Result,  308  pounds  matte. 

No.  II.  Matte,  11.3  per  cent.  Ag.  alloy  and  46.2  per  cent.  Ag.,  from 
smelting  the  alloy  remaining  from  No.  I  in  crucible  with  347  pounds 
matte,  assaying  14.2  to  14.6  per  cent.  Ag.,  from  a  former  smelting. 

No.  III.  Matte,  13.1  per  cent.  Ag.  alloy  and  48  per  cent.  Ag.,  from 
melting  alloy  remaining  with  No.  II  with  359  pounds  matte  assaying 

14.6  to  15.9  per  cent.  Ag.    Kesult,  312  pounds  matte.  . 

No.  IV.  Matte,  13.3  per  cent.  Ag.  alloy  and  51.1  per  cent.  Ag.,  from 
melting  alloy  remaining  from  No.  Ill  with  307  pounds  matte  assaying 
17.9  to  18  per  cent.  Ag.-   Kesult,  330  pounds  matte. 

No.  V,  Matte,  13.3  per  cent.  Ag.  alloy  and  52  percent.  Ag.,  from  melt- 
ing alloy  remaining  from  No.  IV  with  346  pounds  matte  assaying  18.5  to 

18.7  per  cent.  Ag.    Kesult,  313  pounds  matte. 

No.  VI.  Matte,  13.5  per  cent.  Ag.  alloy  and  62.5  per  cent.  Ag.,  from 
melting  alloy  remaining  from  No.  V  with  335  pounds  matte  assaying 
18.7  to  18.9  per  cent.  Ag.    Kesult,  321  pounds  matte. 

No.  VII.  Matte,  13.7  per  cent.  Ag.  alloy  and  54.5  percent.  Ag.,  from 
melting  alloy  remaining  from  No.  VI  with  289  pounds  matte  assaying 
18.9  to  25.2  per  cent.  Ag.    Kesult,  261  pounds  matte. 

No.  VIII.  Matte,  15.8  per  cent.  Ag.  alloy  and  60.6  per  cent.  Ag.,  from 
melting  alloy  remaining  from  No.  VII  with  100  pounds  six-kreutzer 
pieces,  17  pounds  sulphur,  and  226  pounds  matte  assaying  25  to  34  per 
cent.  Ag.    Kesult,  294  pounds  matte. 

No.  IX.  Matte,  16.7  per  cent.  Ag.  alloy  and  66.5  per  cent.  Ag.,  from 
melting  alloy  remaining  from  No.  VIII  with  300  pounds  six-kreutzer 

*  1  Austrian  cwt.  =  100  poandB  =  56  kilograms  =  123.2  pounds  English  avoirdupois. 
12  M 
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pieces  and  57  pounds  salpbor.    Eesult,  273  pounds  matte  and  200  pounds 
alloy,  taken  out  and  granulated. 

No.  X.  Matte,  18.7  per  cent.  Ag.  alloy  and  71.9  per  cent.  Ag.,  from 
melting  alloy  remaining  from  No.  IX  with  316  pounds  sixkreutzer  pieces 
and  68  pounds  sulphur.    Eesult,  328  pounds  matte. 

No.  XI.  Matte,  19.5  per  cent.  Ag.  alloy^  and  75.6  per  cent  Ag.,  from 
melting  alloy  remaining  from  No.  X  with  300  pounds  six-kreutzer  piece> 
and  51  pounds  sulphur.    Result,  187  pounds  matte. 

No.  XII.  Matte,  19.8  per  cent.  Ag.  alloy  and  79  per  cent  Ag.,  from 
melting  alloy  remaining  from  No.  X£  with  236  pounds  six-kreutzer  pieces 
and  43  pounds  sulphur.    Eesult,  216  pounds  matte. 

No.  XIII.  Matte,  25.8  per  cent.  Ag.  alloy  and  83.4  per  cent  Ag.,  from 
melting  alloys  remaining  from  No.  XII  with  the  200  pounds  granulfteti 
alloy  from  No.  IX  (assaying  66.5  per  cent.  Ag.)  and  35  pounds  sulphor. 
Eesult,  219  pounds  matte  and  200  pounds  of  alloy,  taken  out  and  graa- 
ulated. 

No.  XIV.  Matte,  54.7  per  cent.  Ag.  alloy  and  89.4  per  cent%  Ag.,  from 
melting  alloy  remaining  from  No.  XIII  with  200  pounds  granulated  alloy 
from  No.  XIII  (assaying  83.4  per  cent.  Ag.)  and  35  pounds  salphar. 
Eesult,  220  pounds  matte  and  553  pounds  silver-copper  alloy,  which  i- 
the  final  product. 

The  silver-copper  alloy  from  No.  XIV  is  either  melted  in  charges  ot 
1,000  pounds,  with  saltpeter,  in  cast-iron  kettles,  and,  after  the  imparities 
have  been  removed,  cast  in  molds,  or  copper  is  added  until  it  assays  9d 
per  cent.  Ag.  and  10  per  cent.  Gu.,  which  is  the  alloy  used  for  the  Haa 
garian- Austrian  silver  guilder. 

Matte  assaying  over  14  per  cent.  Ag.  is  remelted  in  the  operation 
following.  But  matte  assaying  less  than  14  per  cent.  Ag.  is  crosbed. 
roasted,  and  desilverized  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid. 

421.  This  process  is  adapted  to  the  extraction  of  silver  from  copper 
alloys  where  the  percentage  of  silver  is  so  great  that  it  is  made  desin 
ble  to  obtain  a  greater  part  of  it  in  a  short  time.  The  silver  remainiof; 
in  the  copper-matte  is  extracted  by  a  humid  process.  In  the  above 
instance  a  small  part  of  the  matte  was  sent  to  Tajova,  where  the  modi- 
fied Augustins  method  is  practiced.  The  greater  part,  howevcFi  was  sM 
to  the  Freiberg  metallurgical  works  for  treatment  with  aolphoric  add. 

Herr  Cimeg  stated  to  the  author  that  this  process  had  given  onqiuli 
fied  satisfaction,  as  conducted  at  the  mint  in  Kremnitz.  The  amoont  of 
six-kreutzer  pieces  treated  was  140,040  pounds  in  19  working-weeks, 
with  a  consumption  of  25,312  pounds  Sicilian  sulphur.  They  assayed  U 
per  cent,  of  silver  and  57  per  cent,  of  copper.  77.22  per  cent  of  the 
silver  contained  in  the  coin  was  extracted  as  an  alloy ;  21.38  per  cent, 
remained  in  1,016  cwt.  of  copper-matte.  The  loss  in  silver  was  1.4  per 
cent.  The  treatment  of  so  large  a  quantity  of  silver  coin  was  caoaed  by 
the  Austrian  Hungarian  government  issuing  new  coin  of  a  different 
standard. 
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422.  The  Lower  Hangarian  smelting-works  at  Schemnitz,  Kremultz, 
Tarnowitz,  Neasobl,  were  represented  by  a  collection  of  their  ores ;  in- 
termediate and  final  products,  consisting  in  silver,  copper,  and  lead  ores, 
slag  and  matte  from  different  smel tings;  litharge;  apiece  of  capellation- 
bearth  so  strongly  impregnated  with  litharge  that  it  was  scarcely  to  be 
distingaished  from  the  latter;  lead  ;  and  fine  silver. 

423.  A  systematic  collection  of  ores  and  metallurgical  products  were 
exhibited  from  the  smelting-works  at  Tnjova,  illustrating  the  smelting 
and  silver  extraction  as  conducted  at  that  place.  It  consisted  in  copper 
(gelferz)  and  argentiferous  copper-ores,  matte,  black  copper,  refined 
copper,  residue  from  the  silver  extraction,  cement  silver,  and  refined 
silver. 

4^4.  Metallurgical  processes  of  Lower  Hungary. — When  the 
author  was  in  Schemnitz,  in  Augast,  1873,  collecting  data  for  this  re- 
port, he  was  shown  by  Herrn  Josef  Wagner,  royal  assayer  in  Schemnitz, 
an  unusually  excellent  description  of  the  Lower  Hungarian  smelting  pro- 
cesses, which  is  here  given,  with  some  slight  modifications.  This  com- 
munication appeared  afterward  in  the  Oesterreichische  Zeitschrift  fur 
Berg  und  Huttenwesen  in  September  and  October,  1873. 

In  this  communication  all  metallurgical  processes  are  spoken  of  that 
have  existed  up  to  the  year  1873  in  the  Lower  Hungarian  mining-dis- 
tricts ;  what  success  they  haive  met  with,  and  through  what  changes, 
modifications,  and  new  improvements  the  same  have  passed,  and  what 
may  be  expected  of  them. 

Mining  and  smelting  in  the  Lower  Hungarian  district  probably  had 
it^  commencement  in  the  thirteenth  century,  when  a  large  number  of 
miners  emigrated  from  Germany  and  settled  in  those  localities  where 
indications  of  ore-deposits  were  visible.  Mining  has  been  very  sue- 
sessfully  conducted,  but  within  the  last  few  years  the  production  of 
silver,  lead,  and  copper  has  somewhat  decreased. 

425.  The  principal  object  of  all  the  metallurgical  establishments  is 
the  utilization  of  the  auriferous-argentiferous  lead  and  silver  ores  and 
metallurgical  products,  argentiferous  copper-ore,  (tetrahedrite,)  and 
non-argentiferous  copper-ores,  (gelferze,)  The  Lower  Hungarian  metal, 
lurgical  process  is  consequently  separated  into  two  chief  branches,  viz 

A.  Silver  and  lead  extraction. 

B.  Copper  extraction,  combined  with  the  extraction  of  silver  by  means 
of  the  humid  process. 

426.  For  the  utilization  of  the  above-named  metallurgical  products 
and  ores  amounting  to  180,990  cwt*  =  9,049^  tons,  there  were  up  to  the 
year  1873  the  following  metallurgical  establishments : 

1.  The  Schemnitz  Hiitte,  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  works. 

a.  There  are  two  blast-furnaces  at  the  upper  works,  28  feet  hi^h, 
having  the  shape  of  a  trapezium  viewed  in  horizontal  section ;  two  ordi- 
nary double-hearth  reverberatory  roasting-furnaces,  of  the  Hungarian 

*  1  cwt  =  123.2  pounds  English  avoirdapois. 
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pattern,  aud  an  establishment  for  the  extraction  of  silver,  according  to 
Ziervogel's  process,  and  the  extraction  of  gold,  according  to  Plattner  s 
process.  Since  the  year  1864  this  silver  and  gold  extraction  establish- 
ment has  been  out  of  use. 

b.  In  the  lower  works  there  are  two  low  blast-furnaces,  22  feet  high, 
having  the  shape  of  a  trapezium  viewed  in  horizontal  section,  a  cnpella* 
tion-furnace,  a  combined  lead  liquation  and  refining  furnace,  a  Pattin* 
son  battery,  consisting  of  two  kettles,  one  higher  than  the  other,  the 
upper  communicating  with  the  lower  by  means  of  an  iron  pipe  attached 
to  the  bottom  of  the  upper,  and  two  double-hearthed  reverberatory 
roastiug-furnaces,  (fortschaufelungsoefen.)  These  were  completed  in 
1873,  but  had  not  been  used  up  to  the  year  1874.  The  annual  prodac- 
tion  is  equal  to  8,33G.057  mint-pounds  of  silver,  105.476  mint-pound«  of 
gold,  1,436  cwt.  (Vienna)  commercial  lead,  and  1,649  cwt,  of  red  and 
green  commercial  litharge.* 

427.  2.  The  Zsarnoviczer  HUtte  has  two  high  blast-furnaces  and  two 
low,  all  having  the  shape  of  a  trapezium  viewed  in  horizontal  section, 
four  roasting-furnaces,  two  German  cupellation-furnaces,  and  one  lead 
liquation  and  refining  furnace.  The  annual  production  amounts  to 
8,336.057  mint-pounds  of  silver,  149.871  mint-pounds  of  gold,  1,815  cwt. 
of  lead,  aud  2,740  cwt.  of  red  and  green  commercial  litharge. 

428.  3.  The  Neusohler  Hiitte  has  three  high  and  two  low  blast- 
furnaces, four  roasting-furnaces,  a  cupellation*furnace,  and  one  lead 
liquation  and  refining  furnace.  The  annual  production  amounts  to 
6,650.629  mint-pounds  of  silver,  150.264  mint-pounds  of  gold,  600  cwt. 
lead,  and  2,332  cwt.  red  and  green  commercial  litharge. 

429.  4.  The  Kremnitzer  Hiitte.  These  work  only  smelt  ore,  and 
have  two  high  blast-furnaces.  The  raw  matte  produced  from  these  two 
furnaces,  amounting  to  22,250  cwt.,  is  desilverized  at  the  ]^eusohler 
and  partly  at  the  Zsarnoviczer  HUtte. 

430.  5.  The  Tajovaer  Hutte,  with  the  incorporated  Hutte  at  Altgt 
birg,  have  for  their  object  the  utilization  of  the  copper-ores  from  the 
Aeraerial  (government)  and  private  mines,  and  the  copper-matte  pro- 
duced at  the  Lower  Hungarian  lead  and  silver  smelting  works.  The 
annual  production  amounts  to  about  900  mint-pounds  of  silver,  and 
2,868  cwt.  of  copper. 

431.  6.  The  JVIutual  St.  Michaelstollner  Dillner  Hiitte  has  two  low 
blast-furnaces,  two  roasting-furnaces,  a  cupellation-furnace  and  liquation- 
hearth  combined,  with  a  lead-refining  furnace.  This  establishment 
only  works  company  ores  from  St.  Michaelstollner.  The  annual  pro- 
duction amounts  to  1,050  mint-pounds  of  silver,  70  mint-pounds  otg^ 
and  3,400  cwt.  of  lead. 

All  of  these  smelting-works  belong  to  the  government,  with  the  ci- 

"All  the  figures  that  occur  in  this  paper  are  the  average  figures  of  three  yMiv  tl>( 
years  1868, 1869,  and  1870.    A  Vienna  centner  (cwt.)  =  112  zoll  pounds  =  56  blogniBs. 
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ceptioii  of  the  Dilluer  Hiitto,  but  in  all  of  them  more  or  less  ores  from 
private  company  mines  are  smelted. 

The  manner  in  which  the  mines  are  re-imbursed  for  their  ores  by  the 
smelting-works  will  be  spoken  of  later. 

432.  A.  Lead  and  silver  smelting.— The  lead  and  silver  smelting 
process  is  very  nearly  identical  at  all  the  various  works,  as  far  as  the 
roasting  of  intermed^ite  lead  products  is  concerned.  The  following  are 
the  principal  steps  of  the  process : 

I.  The  ore  smelting  for  matte. 
II.  Reichverbloiung,  with  its  preliminary  and  finishing  work. 
III.  Gnpellation. 
IV-  Liquation. 

433.  I. — Ore-smelting  for  matte, — The  poorest  auriferous-argentiferous 
ores  containing  no  lead  are  smelted  for  matte.    They  are  as  follows,  viz:' 

a.  Quartzose  ores  containing  less  than  0.070  per  cent.  =20  oz,  8  dwt. 

4.80  gr.  of  auriferous  silver,  but  capable  of  producing  40  to  80  per  cent. 

of  matte. 
6.  Dressed  or  concentrated  silver-ores  containing  0.07  per  cent.  =  20 

oz.  8  dwt.  4.8  gr.  auriferous  silver. 

c.  Undressed  ores  containing  from  0.07  to  0.14  per  cent.  =  20  oz.  8  dwt. 
4.8  gr.  to  40.5  oz.  auriferous  silver. 

d.  Pyritous  ores,  with  or  without  auriferous  silver,  but  capable  of 
producing  at  least  60  per  cent,  of  matte. 

e.  Furnace-dross,  from  same  operation. 

The  object  of  this  manipulation  is  the  slagging  off  of  the  worthless 
gangue  matter,  and  the  concentration  of  the  metals  in  a  matte.  After 
the  years  1868, 1869,  and  1870,  there  was  smelted  annually,  at  all  the 
smelting- works,  ab6ut  56,320  cwt.  of  raw  ore. 

A  smelting-charge  generally  consisted  of  100  cwt.  dressed  and  un- 
dressed ore,  capable  of  producing  45  per  cent,  of  matte ;  -4  to  6  cwt.  of 
furnace-dross  from  the  same  operation;  100  to  120  cwt.  slag  from  the 
Iveichverbleiung,  and  15  to  20  cwt.  limestone. 

The  following  were  the  products  therefrom: 

a.  Eaw  matte,  containing  0.166  to  0.260  per  cent.  =  48  oz.  7  dwt.  to  81 
oz.  13  dwt.  of  auriferous  silver.    This  goes  to  the  Reichverbleiung ; 
h.  Furnace-dross  which  passes  through  the  same  manipulation; 
c.  Slag. 
The  percentage  of  auriferous  silver  was : 

Per  cent. 

In  matte 97 

In  furnace-dross •.       1 

Total 98 

Loss,  2  per  cent. 

The  amount  put  through  in  twenty-four  hours,  tti  one  furnace,  70  or 
00  cwt. 
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The  consamption  of  fuel  for  every  IQO  cwt.  of  ore,  dressed  and  an- 
dressed,  amounts  to  144  mass,  (one  mass  is  equal  to  6.4  cubic  feet.) 
The  total  cost  of  smelting  100  cwt.  of  ore  amounts  to : 

Fl.    Kr. 

General  cost  and  cost  of  manipulation 96  9t) 

Cost  of  fuel , 54   9(» 

Superintendence 8  9^' 

Total 160   ;o 

Tiie  average  cost  of  smelting  1  cwt.  of  ore  for  matte  amounts  to  90.1 

kreutzer. 

434.  11, — Beichverbleiung. — The  following  ores  and  metallurgical  pro- 
ducts are  treated  in  this  manipulation : 

a.  Lead-ores  containing  from  0.03  to  0.1  per  cent=S  oz.  14  dwt  19:.^ 
gr.  to  29  oz.  2  dwt.  of  auriferous  silver,  and  from  40  per  cent,  to  60  per 
cent,  lead; 

6.  Lead-slimes,  containing  from  0.025  to  0.1  per  cent=7  oz.  6  dwt.  to 
29  oz.  2  dwt.  of  auriferous  silver,  and  from  20  per  cent,  to  60  per  cent. 
lead; 

€,  Lead-copper  ores  and  rich  pyritous  slimes  from  the  dressing  of  the 
lead-ores ; 

d.  Ores  and  slimes,  containing  from  0.14  per  cent.=40  oz.  16  dwt. 
auriferous  silver,  up  to  the  highest  amount; 

e,  Baw  matte  from  the  ore-smelting  for  matte  (I); 

/.  Furnace-products    from   the  same  manipulation,  viz,  lead-matte, 
sweepings,  furnace-fumes,  and  lead-slag ; 
g.  Products  from  the  cupellation  and  liquation  manipulation. 

The  following  chemical  analysis  will  serve  to  show  the  chemical  cot 
stitution  of  the  above  ores : 


No. 

Mining  company. 

SiO, 

A1,0, 

CaO 

MgO 

Fe 

Zn 

KaO 

Cb 

1 

SILVBB-OBBS. 
"San  Antoni. .....  ............ 

8a  640 
60.190 
59.a\5 
47.  746 
32.910 
79.646 

19.370 

20.400 

4.9m 

9.767 
6.476 
7.718 

a  211 

17.011 
1.214 

\    9.200 
1    2.128 
j    1.280 

1.066 
3.063 
4.360 
8.083 
10. 740 
7.094 

Trace/ 
a  174 
0.190 

0.158 
1.003 
1.5.«fS 
8.150 
1.665 
0.442 

0.170 

0.955 

Trace. 

1.090 
3.928 
3.334 
7.318 
5.639 
9.123 

9.340 
4.425 
9.850 

a  119 

a  361 

a  415 

9.327 
0.905  j 

J 

0.693 
9L2S6 
<.6ltt 
1031 
&195 

fcr 

9 

CarlschAchter 

«LW 

3 

ChrifltiDA 

At-. 

4 

Sifflisbertrer 

P- 

5 

Ki'anz-Schach tcr 

t^ 

fi 

SchonfAratdOllnAi' 

7 

LBAD  0BB8  AND  BUUE8. 

Pachemtollner 

1 

1 
10.910 
1L644 
6.190 

i 

6Lt:f  1 
Tnei 

I** 

8 

Michaeliatollner 

li' 

9 

Pacherat.  Schlich 

l«f 

^^ 
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Chemical  AfialtfHs — Continued. 


yo. 


Mining  company. 


Pb 


8ILVBK-OIUE0. 


1     Nen  Antoni 

i    Carlacbachter  . . . 

3  ;  Christina 

4  Siglisbnrcer 

5  ,  FranzScbacbter. 

6  Scbopferstollner , 


LEAD  ORES  JLKD  SLIMES. 


Pacberstollner. . . 
S  '  3if ichaelist'^llDer. . 
9    Pacherat.  SchLicb. 


0.3*28 
1.195 
0.678 
3.918 
0.300 


4&100 


50.320 


AnAff 


0.S54 
0.207 
0.385 
0.370 
0.955 
0.539 


0.040 
0.048 
0.050 


Sb 


S 


Mg 


Combined  witb 
SiO, 


Ca 


0.087 
Trace 

8.142 
4.475 
3.945 
9.126 
5.965 
l.:n9 

0.300 

0.120 

.do... 
.  do  ... 

0.315 

0.583 

.do  ... 
0.160 

0.345 

0.600 

1.360 

Trace 

::::::::i::::.::. 

SO, 
1.360 

0.050 

1 

Co, 


O.HO 

and 

loss. 


1.068 
a  375 
9.250 
7.633 
14.400 
6.542 


0.150 


1.084 
1.300 
0.658 
3.094 
3.360 
0.266 


1.310 


435.  The  ^'  Beichverbleiung''  consists  in  the  following  manipulations : 

1.  Boasting,  as  preliminary  manipulation. 

2.  '^Beichverblei'"  smelting,  as  chief  manipulation. 

3.  Matte-smelting. 

4.  Matte-matte  smelting,  (Lech-Lechschmelzen,)  final  manipulation. 

436.  1.  Roastbig.  a.  Roasting  in  reverberatory  furnaces. — The  lead-ores 
to  be  roasted  are  so  mixed  with  richer  pyritous-lead  slimes  and  argen- 
tiferous slimes  that  the  average  percentage  in  lead  will  amount  to 
between  30  and  45  per  cent.  Such  a  roasting-charge  weighs  about 
1,000  cwt.,  and  is  called  the  lead-wasting  dump. 

Analysis  of  wasting- dump  at  the  Dillner  Hiitte  No.  10. 
SiOa 17.870 

AI2  O3 1.  842 

Ca  O 2.  680 

.  Mg  O 0. 320 

Fe 15.187 

Zn 9.429 

Cu , 1.099 

Pb 33.332 

Sb 0.042 

S 16.770 

Au+ Ag 0. 029 

The  method  of  roasting  is  different  at  the  various  works.  At  the 
Schemnitzer  Hiitte  slag-roasting  is  in  vogue,  at  the  Zsarnoviczer  &  Neu- 
sobler  Hiitte  dust-roasting,  (roasting  without  agglomerating,)  and  at  the 
Mutual  Dillner  Hiitte  the  agglomeration-roasting  is  made  use  of.  It 
remains  to  be  said  that  by  the  use  of  the  slag-roasting  the  loss  in  lead 
and  the  consumption  of  fuel  are  greater  than  by  the  other  methods,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  the  advantage  that  it  allows  of  a  better  desul- 
phurization  and  preparation  of  the  roasting-charge. 

The  result  of  desulphurization  by  the  different  methods  of  roasting  is 
as  follows : 

Slag-roasting,  (roasting  until  the  charge  is  well  melted,)  2  per  cent. 
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salpbar  remaius ;  agglomerating  roasting,  3^  per  cent,  snlpbnr  remains: 
dust-roasting,  (roasting  without  fusing  or  agglomerating,)  5  per  cent 
sulphur  remains. 

According  to  analysis  by  the  Gewerkschaftlicber  Central-Probir- 
gadens,  the  raw-lead  roasting-heap  (Dillner  HUtte)  contains  10.770  per 
cent.  S.;  after  preliminary  roasting  it  contains  11.680  per  cent.  S.; 
after  dead-roasting  it  contains  3.630  per  cent.  S. 

The  roasting  is  conducted  at  all  the  works  in  Hungarian  ^<  FortscbaQ- 
felungsofeii"  (long  reverberatory  roasting-furnaces)  with  doable  hearth. 
About  40  cwt.  of  the  roasting-heap  is  put  through  in  every  twenty-foor 
hours. 

The  consumption  of  fuel  per  100  cwt.  is  as  follows : 

In  the  slag-roasting — .  2^  to  3^  klafters  of  3foot  wood. 

In  the  agglomerating  roasting 2    to  3    klafters  of  3-foot  wood. 

In  the  dust-roasting If  to  2    klafters  of  3-foot  wood. 

The  average  cost  of  roasting  100  cwt.  of  charge  by  the  agglomerating^ 
roasting  method  is — 

Fl.       Kr. 

Cost  of  fuel,  2^  klafters  wood,  at  6  florins  15  krentzer 15    IS.  75 

Wages,  5J  shifts,  at  1  florin  20  kreutzer 6    60.00 

Eepair  of  tools  for  5 J  shifts,  at  3|  kreutzer 0    19. 5<» 

Total 21    98.2:> 

The  actual  cost  of  roasting,  exclusive  of  superintendence,  is  equal t» 
about  21.98  kreutzer  per  cwt. 

ft.  Roasting  in  free  heaps, — Raw  matte,  lead-matte,  copper-matte,  and 
furnace-dross  arc  roasted  in  this  manner. 

The  expenses  per  100  cwt.  are — 

Fl.       Kr. 

For  stamping  100  cwt,  at  1  kreutzer 1  0.(W 

For  laying  over  100  cwt.,  at  J  kreutzer 0  75.00 

For  fuel,  |  klafter  wood,  at  6  florins  75  kreutzer 1  12. 0<i 

For  arranging  the  roasting  flpor,  one  shift 0  50.  Oi» 


Total 3    37.  UO 

437.  2.  .^^ Eeichverbleischmelzen,^^ — This,  the  principal  mauipulatioo  of 
the  silver-smelting  works,  beneficiates  the  richer  silver-ores  and  slime< 
with  roasted  lead-ore,  roasted  raw  matte,  cupellation-products,  and  dross. 
The  object  of  this  manipulation  is  the  slagging-off  of  the  worthless  gangue 
matter  and  a  concentration  of  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  lead.  As  is  to  be 
seen  from  the  foregoing  analyses,  the  silicic  acid  is  the  principal  slagform- 
ing  ingredient.  The  character  of  the  ores  is  acid,  that  is  to  say,  there  is  a 
superabundance  of  silicic  acid  and  a  lack  of  bases*  Furthermore,  all 
the  ores,  especially  the  lead-ores,  carry  a  large  percentage  of  ziuc.  it 
is  well  known  how  disadvantageous  to  lead-smelting  processes  tbi> 
metal  is.  Now,  in  order  not  to  supply  the  lack  of  bases  with  worthless 
fluxes,  and  also  to  make  the  zinc  in  smelting  as  little  troublesome  as 
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possible,  the  ore-cbarge  is  fluxed  with  the  roasted  matte  that  contains 
a  large  percentage  of  iron  and  some  gold  and  silver  from  the  govern- 
ment works.  This  not  only  -supplies  the  place  of  the  failing  bases,  bat 
also  acts  as  a  solvent  on  the  zinc.  The  fusibility  of  the  charge  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  roasted  matte  used  as  flux.  From  the  advantages 
gained  by  the  addition  of  roasted  matte,  it  can  be  easily  explained  why 
only  such  a  small  amount  of  slag  is  added  in  working  charges  so  rich  in 
zinc. 

At  the  Mutual  Dillner  Hiitte,  up  to  the  year  1872,  lead-slimes  and 
larger  amounts  of  slag  from  the  same  manipulation  took  the  place  of 
this  matte,  on  account  of  there  not  being  a  sufficiency  of  the  latter. 
Now,  as  the  percentage  of  zinc  has  greatly  increased  of  late  in  the  lead- 
ores  off  MichaelstoUeur,  the  above  flux  was  not  sufficient  to  effect  an 
easy  and  effective  smelting.  It  was  necessary  every  three,  or,  at  the  high- 
est, four  weeks,  to  blow  the  furnaces  out,  on  account  of  furnace-accre- 
tions and  irregular  working,  and,  moreover,  the  productions  never 
amounted  to  more  than  24  cwt.  per  twenty-four  hours.  The  charge 
was  now  so  made  up,  according  to  a  previous  one  of  the  kind,  that 
roasted  lead-matte  formed  a  portion,  and  the  ^'  Beichverbleiungs  "  slag 
was  replaced  by  that  from  the  matte-smelting,  which  contains  a  large 
percentage  of  iron,  and  the  smelting  carried  on  with  a  somewhat  de- 
creased pressure  of  blast*  The  results  were  much  better,  as  compared 
with  the  former.  In  twenty-four  hours  over  54  cwt.  of  pure  ore-charge 
was  put  through,  exclusive  of  slag;  the  campaign  lasts  nearly  eight 
weeks ;  less  fuel  was  consumed,  and  the  loss  in  metal  was  also  much 
smaller. 

The  zinc,  which  principally  goes  into  the  matte  and  slag,  becomes 
mechanically  entangled  in  the  slag,  oversaturated  as  it  is  with  bases, 
and  is  thus  carried  out  of  the  furnace.  The  high  percentage  of  zinc 
(about  12  per  cent.)  found  in  the  slag  is  easily  explained  in  this  manner. 

The  average  composition  of  the  charges  at  the  various  works  for  a 
long  time  was  as  follows : 


• 

1. 

3. 

b 

9 
M 

a 

N 

Owt 
45 
55 
45 

3. 

4. 

1 

§ 
1 

1 
t 

s 

9 

• 

Boasted  lead-ore 

Owt 
46 
54 
32 
3 
38 
•  6 

50 

Ot0t 

47 
53 
38 

Owt 

60 

Silver-ore 

40 

Raw  matte 

Lead-matt'^ 

15 

CupclUtion-Drodacta 

4S 

4 

50 

47 
3 

50 

SO 

SwwpingB 

IS 

Additional  dag : 

Hlair  from  same  maniDnlation 

Slae  from  matte-Bmeftinff 

*54 

Limestone 

i 

i 

Percentago. 
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In  order  to  cover  the  auriferous  silver,  for  every  miDt-ponnd  of  tbe 
same  2  to  2^  cwt.  of  lead  is  added.  The  products  of  this  manipalatiou 
are: 

a.  Rich  lead,  containing  0.4  to  0.6  per  cent.  =  116  oz.  12  dwt.  to  174  oz. 
19  dwt.  silver  and  gold ;  this  goes  to  the  cnpellation-fnrnace,  and  has  the 
following  chemical  composition  at  the  Schemuitzer  HUtte,  No.  11 : 

Cu O.US 

Sb 0.095 

As trac**. 

Fe 0.019 

Zn trace. 

AuAg 0.4«7 

Pb 99.22ti 

Resid  ue 0.  OW 

b.  Lead-matte,  containing  from  0.075  to  0.15  per  cent  =  21  oz.  17  dwt. 
to  43  oz.  15  dwt.  silver  and  gold,  10  per  cent  to  18  per  cent  lead,  and 
6  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent  copper. 

According  to  chemical  analysis,  the  lead-matte  at  the  ScheniDitier 
HUtte  is  constituted  as  follows : 

S 23.111 

Fe 44.505 

Pb 14.S06 

Cu 10.856 

8b O.S:5 

AuAg 0.12S 

Mn 0.©: 

OaO 0.i5ti 

MgO traofc 

Residue 0.70i» 

c.  Furnace-dross  sweepings  and  furnace-fumes  go  through  the  sane 
process  again. 

The  furnace-dross  from  the  Dillner  Hiitte  is  constituted  as  follows: 

Analysis  No.  13. 

S 27.6S* 

Pb 20.26? 

Fe H.(W> 

Zn 32.33: 

Cu.. 0.664 

Sb 0.03s 

Residue 6«  ^ 

d.  Slag  assaying  from  0.003  to  0.006  per  cent  =  17  dwt  to  1  j  ov  in 
silver  and  1  per  cent,  to  3  per  cent  lead. 
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Schenmitzer  HUitej  analysis  No.  14. 

Si03 35.372 

FeO 30.710 

CaO 7.716 

MgO 1.716 

MnO 3.783 

ZuO 4.633 

PbO 3.041 

CaO 0.261 

AI2O3 10.266 

Ag ....  0.002 

S 1.740 

Dillner  Hutte^  analysis  Ko.  15. 

SiOa 36.333 

FeO 32.660 


CaO.. 
MgO. 
MnO  . 
ZaO.. 
PbO.. 
CuO.. 
AI2O3 
Ag... 
S 


1 


6.345 
0.785 

12. 666 

2.154 
0.338 
5.000 
0.003 
2.754 


Iq  the  smelting  of  100  cwt.  of  the  above  charge  the  following  was  the 
production — 


AtKeasohl. 

At  Schomnitz. 

At  Dillner. 

Bnllion 

Percent 

27.68 

8.03 

1.55 

Percent 

27.94 

6.70 

5.03 

Percent 
96.05 

I^rad-roatte 

Furnace-droBS,  sweepings,  Sec 

9.35 
6.00 

Total 

37.25 

39.66 

41.30 

Percentage  of  metal : 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Lead. 

Bollion 

Percent 
96.79 
5.69 
0.74 

Percent 
100.57 
1.16 
0.60 

Percent. 

93.52 

M«tt45 

2.57 

Furnace-dross,  sweeoinffs.  Sco 

1.15 

Total 

103.32 

102.33 

97.24 

The  smelting  is  conducted  entirely  in  ordinary  high  blast-furnaces^ 
28  feet  high,  with  two  tuyeres,  and  in  low  blast-furnaces,  22  feet  high, 
with  two  tnyeres. 

The  furnaces  are  tended  by  a  smelter  and  a  charger,  who  at  the  same 
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time  wheels  away  the  slag.  The  amoant  put  throngh  in  twenty-four 
hoars,  without  reckoning  the  slag,  varies  between  40  and  52  cwt.  Tbe 
consainption  of  fuel  was  different  at  the  various  works ;  it  was  as 
follows : 

At  the  Schemuitzer  Hiitte,  for  every  100  cwt.  of  charge,  28  ma&s. 

At  the  Dillner  Hiitte,  for  every  100  cwt.  of  charge,  80  mass. 

At  the  Neusohler  Hiitte,  for  every  100  cwt.  of  charge,  105  mass. 

438.  Matte-smelting. — This  operation  treats  the  roasted  matte  from  the 
'^  Belch vcrbleiuug,"  silver-ores,  roasted  lead-copper-ores,  cnpellatioo 
products,  and  lead  for  fluxing.  The  object  of  this  operation,  besides  tbe 
concentration  of  the  copper  in  the  matte,  is  the  extraction  of  the 
gold,  silver,  and  lead  from  the  lead-matte. 

The  products  of  this  operation  are : 

a.  Lead,  carrying  0.25  to  0.4  per  cent.  =  72  oz.  18  dwt.  to  116  oz.  12 
dwt.  auriferous  silver. 

b.  Matte,  containing  from  0.07  to  0.4  per  cent.  =  20  oz.  9  dwt  to  W 
oz.  12  dwt.  auriferous  silver,  15  per  cent,  to  28  per  cent,  copper,  and  II 
per  cent,  to  16  per  cent.  lead. 

0.  Furnace  dross,  sweepings,  &;c. 

d.  Slag',  (singulosilicate)  containing  0.002  to  0.004  per  cent.  =  lldTt. 
15.84  gr.  to  1  oz.  3  dwt.  7.68  gr.  auriferous  silver,  and  1  per  cent  to  3 
per  cent,  and  0.200  to  0.500  per  cent,  copper. 

The  smelting-charges  were  dissimilar  at  the  different  works.  The 
following  was  the  average  "  make-up  "  for  three  years : 


Lead*inatt« 

Sil  vcr-orea 

Lead-copper-orcs 

C  apelUtiou-producU 

Flax-lead 

Sweepings    

"KeichverbleioDgs"  Mag. 
Slag  from  ore-Bmelting... 
Iron 


NeosobL 


DillDtr. 


100  cwt.         i  100  evt 
aOowfc. 

9  cwt. 
14 
Si 

8 
56  per  cent 

1. 4  per  cent 


cwt 

m 

90 

90 

pwrr*. 

From  50  to  70  cwt  of  clean  charge  were  put  through  in  twenty •fi»ar 
hours. 

The  consumption  of  fuel  was  greatest  at  the  Nensohler  Iliitte;  abon; 
140  mass  to  every  100  cwt.  of  charge.  At  the  other  works  scarwly 
100  mass  were  consumed.  The  reasou  of  the  larger  consumption  of 
fuel  at  the  Keusohler  Hiitte,  in  all  its  smelting  operations,  is  principalij 
on  account  of  the  bad  quality  of  coal. 

439.  Second  matte'Smelting. — ^The  roasted  matte  from  the  foregoing 
operation  is  treated  by  this  manipulation.  The  object  of  the  opewtion 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  former.  A  charge  generally  consists  of  W 
cwt  of  matte  and  12  to  15  cwt.  of  cupellation-products.  As  flax,  fram 
50  per  cent  to  80  per  cent,  of  slag  from  the  ore>smeltiog  is  made  o^** 
of.  Lead  is  also  added  in  order  to  effect  a  perfect  extraction  of  the 
auriferous  silver,  as  in  the  foregoing  operation. 
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The  products  of  the  operation  are : 

a.  Matte-lead,  carrying  0.2  to  0.3  per  cent.  =  58  oz.  6  dwt.  to  87  oz.  9 
dwt.  anriferons  silver. 

b.  Copper-matte,  carrying  0.04  to  0.08  per  cent.  =  11  oz.  14  dwt.  to  23 
oz.  7  dwt.  auriferous  silver,  40  to  50  per  cent,  copper,  and  4  to  11  per 
cent,  lead.* 

According  to  chemical  analysis,  the  copper-matte  from  Dilluer  Hiitte, 
!No.  IG,  contains  the  following  percentage  of  constituents : 

SiOa 0.761 

Fe 23.333 

Pb 6.787 

Cu 39. 919 

Sb 0.186 

Zn 4.013 

Au  Ag 0.052 

8 22.728 

As trace 

c.  Fumac€-dro88,  sioeepingSj  cfcc,  &c. — The  copper-matte  from  all  the 
works  is  sent  to  the  copper  and  silver  extraction  works  in  Tajova,  for 
further  treatment.  As  the  gold  in  the  copper-sweepings  is  not  consid- 
ered, when  the  same  are  dissolved  at  Tajova,  it  therefore  remains  to  be 
noticed  that  the  extraction  of  the  gold  from  the  auriferous-argentifer- 
ous charge  is  almost  perfect  by  the  Eeichverbleiung  operation  and  its 
finishing  manipulations.  While  the  amount  of  gold  contained  in  a 
mint-pound  of  auriferous  silver  in  the  rich  lead  is  equal  to  0.020  to  0.030 
per  cent.,  5  to  8  oz.,  so  is  the  same  in  the  matte-lead  at  the  highest  only 
from  0.005  to  0.007  per  cent.,  equal  to  1  to  2  oz.,  and  in  the  copper-matte 
scarcely  0.0004  mint-pound,  equal  to  2  dwt,  or  the  amount  of  gold  con- 
tained in  a  cwt.  of  copper-matte  containing  0.05  per  cent.,  equal  to  15 
oz.  auriferous  silver,  is  scarcely  0.00002  mint-pound. 

440.  There  was  treated  in  the  years  1868, 1869,  and  1870,  at  the  three 
governmental  silver-smelting  works,  by  the  operation  of  "  Reichver- 
bleinng"  and  its  finishing  manipulations,  the  following  amount  of  ores 
and  metallurgical  products : 


i 

a 

Material. 

E^LA. 

Average  amount  of,  contained 
in  same. 

UT^  weij^uii. 

An  Ag. 

Lead. 

Copper. 

1 

Silver-orefl  and  sUmes 

(ftot 
153. 970 
12i«« 
244.  369 

Lbs. 
73 
41 
73 

Mint  lbs. 
0.S79 
0. 052 
0.081 

Us. 

Lbs. 
0.12 

2 

I^ad-ores.  Blinics,  and  lead-couper  orea 

37.55 
41.72 

0.61 

3 

•  Mt^tAllnrf^inal  nrmlnctd. ..,..- .......r 

5L20 

Total 

5S1. 119 

187 

0.412 

79.27 

S.93 

*  The  analyses  1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 9, 11, 12,  and  14  were  made  by  the  royal  Hangarian  dis- 
trict analyst,  Carl  Dobrovitz,  and  Nos.  6,  8,  10,  13,  15,  and  16  by  the  author,  Josef 
Wagner. 
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The  following  was  tbe  production  of  metal  in  percentage: 


Production 
Surplas.... 
Loss 


Gold  and 
silver. 


Ver  ctnL 
104.86 

4.66 


]>mL    ,  Copp«r. 


Vt.56 

"ii'ik 


Consumption  of  fuel  for  total  amount  treated : 

Per  cent,  of  charp. 

Wood,  (3  feet  long,)  6,813  klafter , 0.013  klafter. 

Cbarcoal,  548,451  mass . .   1.052  mass. 

EXPENSES. 

On  total  amooDt  treated.  On  jier  1  owt>  of  cliarpf. 
Florins.  Kr.  Kreotzer. 

a.  Cost  of  fuel 248,209  54  47.62 

h.  Cost  of  manipulation  and 

general  expenses 172,342  19  33.06 

c.  Superintendence 39,358  57  7.55 


Total 459,910  30  88.23 

If  calculated  per  1  cwt.  of  ore  and  slime,  it  would  be=:l  florin  GC.K 
kreutzer. 

At  tbe  Mutual  St.  MicbaelsloUner-Dillner  Hiitte  there  is  smelted 
annually  over  20,000  cwt.  of  ore,  &c.  The  total  cost  per  cwt  of  ore  and 
slime  in  1872  was  equal  to  1  florin  45  kreutzer. 

441.  HI. — Cupellation, — ^The  auriferous-argentiferous  lead  comiDgfroD 
tbe  <^  Beicbverbleiuug"  operation  and  its  finisbing  manipalatioDsisca* 
pelled ;  also  silver-ores  assaying  higber  than  3  per  cent.=874  oz.  are mao- 
ipulated  by  this  process.  This  operation  is  conducted  in  a  Oermao  cnpel- 
lation-furnace  with  movable  top,  and  whicb  is  famished  with  a  SiberiaD 
litharge-reduction  furnace.  From  200  to  250  cwt.  lead  are  cupelled  at 
a  time.  The  operation  is  so  conducted  that  about  half  the  litharge  pro* 
duced  is  immediately  reduced  to  lead  by  means  of  the  rednctionAir' 
nace.    The  products  of  this  operation  are: 

a.  Auriferous  blick-silver,  having  a  fineness  of  980  to  992  in  1,000  parts. 
h.  Manipulation  litharge  i 

c.  "Abstrieb'^  >  are  resmelted. 

d.  Test  )     . 

6.  Lead  from  tbe  reduction  of  litharge  is  liquated  for  commercial  lead. 
/.  Ked  and  green  commercial  litharge. 

442.  In  the  years  1868, 1869,  and  1870  there  was  cupelled  by  the  go^- 
ernment  silver-smelting  works  about  143,688  cwt  of  lead,  oootainin^ 
very  nearly  0.500  mint-pound  gold  per  cwt.  of  auriferous  silver. 
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The  metallic  prodaction  of  auriferous  silver  in  per  cent  was : 

Per  cent. 

As  blic-silver 96.25 

lu  the  products - 4.24 


Total 100.49 

Consequently  there  was  a  surplus  of 0.49 

Average  loss  in  lead  amounted  to  about  5  per  cent. 

TOTAL  EXPENSES. 

Per  mint-pound   of 

Bilver  produced. 

Florins.   Kr.  Fl.  Krentzers. 


fl.  Cost  of  fuel 20,712  98  31.5 

h  Cost  of  manipulation  and 


general  expenses 42,737  65  65.5     iv  ;      -, 

0.  Superintendence 8,886  60  13.5    (^  ^^^i 


Total 72,337  13  1    10.5 

443.  IV.  Liquation. — As  a  part  of  the  very  impure  lead  is  liquated  be- 
fore undergoing  the  operation  of  cupellation,  consequently  this  operation 
C}in  only  be  considered  as  a  preliminary  manipulation  to  the  cupellation, 
and  the  refining  of  the  litharge-lead  to  commercial  lead  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  the  actual  liquation  operation.  The  operation  of  liquation,  in- 
cluding the  refining,  is  conducted  in  a  combined  lead  liquation  and  refin- 
ing furnace,  which  was  first  brought  into  use  in  the  year  1860,  at  the 
Schemnitzer  works,  by  Superintendent  Willibald  Kachelmann.  The 
same  consists  of  two  principal  parts,  t.  &.,  a  reverberatory  and  a  kettle 
furnace,  each  with  its  own  fire-place.  The  kettle  furnace,  which  has  a 
cast-iron  kettle  capable  of  holding  50  cwt.  of  lead,  stands  close  up  to  and 
under  the  reverberatory  furnace,  which  is  furnished  with  a  spout,  through 
which  the  liquated  lead  flows  into  the  kettle.  The  liquated  lead  is  re- 
fined by  means  of  green  birch-tree  branches,  which  are  immersed  into 
the  lead-bath,  and  held  there  by  means  of  a  special  arrangement. 

The  general  costs  of  liquation  in  per  cent,  of  lead  amounted  to : 

Florin.  Kr. 

a.  Cost  of  fuel 1    90 

h.  Cost  of  manipulation  and  general  expenses 6    79 

c.  Superintendence 1    30 

Total 9    99 

444.  Total  cost  of  the  lead  and  silver  smelted  during  the  years  1868, 
18C9,  and  1870 : 

Florin.      Kr. 

I.  Cost  of  the  ore-smelting 153,626    96 

II.  Cost  of  the  Beichverbleiung  and  finishing  manipu- 
lations  459,910    30 
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Florin.    Kr. 

III.  Cost  of  the  cupellation 72,337    13 

IV.  Cost  of  the  liquation 2,924   99 


Total*. 688,799   38 

The  loss  in  lead  amoanted  to  8,438  cwt.  47  lbs.,  or  5.5  per  cent,  of  the 
prodaction;  the  same  represents  a  value,  according  to  the  tariff,  of 
107,158  florin,  77.9  kreutzer. 

Cost  of  production : 

a.  For  silver-ores  and  slimes. 

1.  There  was  smelted: 


Auriferiom  silrer. 

Operation. 

Ores  and  alimea. 

Assay. 

Amount. 

Hint-poondt. 

Ore-smeltintr 

(Hot. 
162,784 
153,970 

Jjbt. 
94 
73 

0.071 
a  371 

U068 
41,631 

RV) 

*'  Keicliverbleiane  "  operation 

%'> 

Cost  thereof : 

Florin.    Kr. 

Ore-smelting 153,626  96 

Keichverbleiung,  and    finishing   manipulation,    per   cwt. 

166.17  kreutzer 255,699  41 

Cupellation  according  to  the  contents  in  silver 66, 671  63 

Loss  in  lead  by  cupellation 95, 803  28 

Total 571,801  28 

The  complete  manipulation  of  a  cwt.  of  silver-ore  or  slime,  contaioing 
0.170  mint-pound =49  oz.  10  dwt.  4.80  gr.  auriferous  silver,  costs  1  florin 
97  kreutzer. 

h.  For  lead  and  lead-copper  ores  and  slimes.* 

1.  There  was  smelted : 


Ores  and  slimes. 

Average  contents. 

Contents. 

An  and  Ag 

Pb 
37 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Lead. 

122,830  cwt.  41  pounds 

0.053 

i£ini-pwmds. 
6,389 

MifU-piAinda. 
855 

CvL 
4fi,143 

PMOMb. 

61 

Cost  of  smelting  the  above : 

Florin.    Kr. 

Cost  of  smelting  per  cwt.  166.17  kreutzer 204,210  80 

Cost  of  cupellation  according  to  the  amount  of  silver 7, 665  oO 

*  The  loss  in  lead  resultiog  from  smeltiug  and  liqaaiioQi  and  which  was  subtracted 
from  the  metallio  conteuts  in  the  redemption  of  the  droBS,  is  not  considered  in  the 
above  statement  of  expenses. 
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Florins.    Kr. 

Loss  of  lead  in  capellation  according  to  the  amount  of 

silver, 11,355    50 

Cost  of  liquation .• 2, 924    99 

Total 226,156    79 

The  complete  manipulation  of  a  cwt.  of  the  charge,  containing  on  an 
average  0.052  mint-pounds  =  15  oz.  3  dwt.  6.24  gr.  auriferous  silver,  and 
37  per  cent,  lead,  coats  1  florin  84  kreutzer. 

c.  For  auriferous  silver  produced. 

Sbere  was  produced  63,152.986  mint-pounds  auriferous  silver,  contain- 
ing 0.0192  mint-pound  gold  =  5  oz.  11  dwt.  20.31  gr. 
Cost  of  production : 

Florin.      Kr. 

Total  cost  ore-smelting 153, 626  96 

Total  cost  of  Beichverbleiung  of  the  silver-ores 255, 699  41 

Total  cost  of  capellation 72, 337  13 

Loss  in  lead  by  cupellation 107, 158  77 

Total 588, 822    27 

The  production  of  a  mint-pound  of  auriferous  silver  (0.0192  mint-pound 
gold  and  0.9808  mint-pound  silver)  having  a  value  of  57  florin  52  kreut- 
zer, costs  9  florin  32  kreutzer. 

d.  For  liquated  lead  and  commercial  litharge. 

Only  such  lead  as  was  actually  refined  at  the  silver-smelting  works,  as 
liquated  lead,  and  such  litharge  as  was  produced  during  the  operation 
of  cupellation,  is  here  taken  into  account.  The  production  is  regu- 
lated according  to  the  demand;  if,  for  example,  the  demand  for  the  same 
increases,  more  is  consequently  produced. 

1.  About  33,493  cwt.  of  liquated  lead  and  commercial  litharge  was 
produced.    The  costs  thereof  were : 

Florin.      Kr. 

For  smelting tiie  lead-ore 204,210    89 

Forliquation 2,924    99 

207,135    88 

The  production  of  a  cwt.  of  liquated  lead  or  litharge,  costs  6  florins 
18  kreutzer,  and  is  worth  14  florins. 

Besides  the  production  of  blick-silver,  lead,  and  litharge,  there  was 
also  produced  at  the  three  governm'ent  silver-smelting  works,  in  addition 
to  the  above,  4,641  cwt.  77  lbs.  of  copper-matte,  carrying  on  an  average 
44  per  cent,  copper,  and  0.094  mint-pound  =27  oz.  8  dwt.  2.88  gr.  silver, 
which  represents  a  value,  according  to  the  tariff,  of  119,693  florins  36 
kreutzer. 

They  have  also  to  share  a  part  of  the  above  costs  of  production. 
If  these  are  brought  into  the  account,  the  cost  of  producing  a  mint- 
13  M 
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pound  of  auriferous  silver  and  a  hundred- weight  of  liquated  lead  and 
litharge  is  somewhat  less.* 

445.  B.  CoPFEBSMELTiNO. — The  following  ores  and  produets  are  otil- 
ized  by  this  manipulation : 

a.  Argentiferous  copper-ore  containing,  on  an  average,  12  per  cent 
copper  and  0.040  mint'pound  silver  =  12  oz. 

b.  Non-argentiferous  copper-ore  {gelferz)  containing  18  per  cent  copper 
and  upward. 

c.  Precipitated  copper  from  the  mine- waters. 

d.  Mint-cement,  copper,  and  copperas  weepings. 

€.  Copper-matte,  from  the*  silver-smelting  works,  containiiig  40  per 
cent,  copper  and  upward,  4.11  per  cent,  lead  and  0.080  mint-pound  = 
23  oz.  6  dwt.  12.40  gr.  silver.    • 

The  argentiferous,  as  well  as  the  non-argentiferous,  ores  and  prodactJ 
are  worked  separately.  There  are  two  smelting-works  rnuDing.  The 
Altgebirg  has  the  preliminary  work  and  production  of  copper. 

446.  The  following  are  the  different  manipulations : 
I.  Smelting  for  argentiferous  matte. 

II.  Smelting    of    the    roasted   argentiferous    matte,    (RostdurA- 
atechen.) 

III.  Smelting  of  the  roasted  lead-products. 

IV.  Extraction  of  silver  from  black  copper. 
Y.  Beduction  of  the  dross  and  sweepings. 

YI.  Smelting  of  the  furnace-dross,  resulting  from  the  smelting  of  the 

non-argentiferous  copper-ores,  (geUfabzugschmehen.) 
YII.  Refining. 

*  In  the  year  1858,  at  the  Scheoinitzer  HUtte,  the  combined  methods  of  Bilver-extm- 
tion,  according  to  Ziervogel,  and  gold-extraction,  according  to  Plattner,  were  Adopted 
for  the  extraction  of  silver  and  gold  from  the  matte. 

The  manipulations  in  this  process  are  as  follows : 

a.  Smelting  of  the  poor  argentiferoas  pyritons  ores  for  matte. 

h,  CrushiDg  the  matte. 

0.  Roasting  the  finely  cmshed  matte.  The  object  of  this  operation  was  to  tnnsfiwo 
the  argent  snlphide  contained  .in  the  matte  into  argent  solphate. 

d.  Dissolving  the  silver  out  of  the  roasted  powder  with  hot  water  and  the  precipita- 
tion of  the  same  with  copper. 

e.  Precipitation  of  the  copper  in  solntion  from  which  the  silver  has  been  extnetc^I 
by  means  of  old  iron. 

/.  Chlorination  of  the  reeidne  from  the  silver-extraction  in  order  to  tnwsfoni  t^e 
gold  into  gold  chloride. 

g.  Dissolving  the  gold  chloride  formed  in  hot  water  and  precipitatioa  of  mmt  bf 
means  of  an  iron-vitriol  solution. 

The  residues  from  this  extraction  process  are  nsed  as  a  basic-flux  in  the  smeltiBi^ 
operations. 

It  cost,  in  1862,  36  florins  to  extract  a  mint-poond  of  anrifBroos  tilrer  aoeordiof  W 
this  process. 

Although  the  ores  treated  by  this  process  have  never  contained  more  thao  0.09  p^r 
cent.  =  26  oz.  5  dwt.  auriferous  silver,  still  the  results  could  not  be  compsM)  *^>^^ 
those  obtained  with  the  "  Reich  verbleiung''  operation;  consequently,  in  the  year  1^* 
the  above  process  of  extraction  was  done  away  with. 
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447.  L  Smelting  for  argenti/erom  matte. — Argentiferoas  copper-ores 
and  nnroasted  furnace-dross  from  the  same  operation  are  utilized  by  this 
manipnlation.  The  following  is  the  average  '^  make-up"  of  a  smelting- 
charge  for  the  years  1868, 1869,  and  1870 : 

Per  cent. 

Argentiferous  copper-ore 97.33 

Unroasted  furnace-dross 2.67 

Limestone 80.00 

Slag  resulting   from  the  smelting  of  roasted 
matte 69.00 


J  =  100  per  cent. 


The  smelting  was  conducted  in  two  blast-furnaces,  28  feet]high,  with 
two  tuyeres.  This  manipulation  has  for  its  objept  the  concentration  of 
all  the  copper  and  silver  into  a  matte.  The  products  of  this  manipula- 
tion and  their  amount  in  percentage,  from  the  above  charge  were  as 
follows : 

1.  Raw  matte,  24.69  per  cent.,  carrying  34.68  per  cent,  copper  and 
0.156  mint-pound  =  45  oz.  6  dwt.  13.92  gr.  silver. 

2.  Antimonial  speiss,  amounting  to  0.89  i>er  cent.,  and  containing  25.08 
per  cent,  copper  and  0.204  mint-pound  =  59  oz.  9  dwt.  7.68  gr.  silver. 

3.  Baw  furnace-dross,  2.70  per  cent.,  containing  4  per  cent,  copper 
and  0.010  mint-pound  =  2  oz.  18  dwt.  4.80  gr.  silver. 

There  was  no  loss  in  metal  of  any  kind.  The  quantity  put  through 
each  furnace  in  twenty-four  hours  was  78  cwt.  of  ore  and  dross.  The 
consumption  of  fuel  per  100  cwt.  amounted  to  166  mass,  or  1,075  cubic 
feet. 

The  raw  matte  is  roasted  twelve  times  in  free  heaps.  The  consump- 
tion of  wood  was  equal  to  7.72  cubic  feet  per  hundred-weight  of  matte. 

448.  IL  Smelting  of  the  roasted  argentiferous  matte^  {Bostdurchstechen.) 
—Besides  the  roasted  matte,  roasted  copper-oberlech,  (matte,)  dross, 
unroasted  speiss,  (on  account  of  the  easier  breaking  up  of  the  black 
copper,)  and  siliceous  argentiferous  copper-ores  are  treated  in  this 
manipulation. 

The  average  smel ting-charge,  in  per  cent.,  for  three  years,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Cwt. 

Boasted  matte 68. 80 

Oberlech  matte 12. 44 

Furnace-dross 3. 70 

Speiss 2.30 

Ore 12.76 


Total 100.00 

The  smelting  was  conducted  in  low  blast-furnaces,  having  two  tuyeres ; 
50  to  80  per  cent  slag  from  the  matte-smelting  was  added  to  the  above 
charge.  The  products  from  this  manipulation  in  treating  the  above 
charge  were  as  follows : 
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« 

2.  Gelf-dross  matte,  goes  to  the  residae-red^action. 

3.  Gelf  dross  furnace  dross,  to  pass  throagli  the  same  operation  again. 

453.  VIL  Refining, — ^Xon-argentiferoas copper, redaction-copper, ''ma- 
traer''  copper,  and  copper-scales  are  treated  in  this  operation.  The  ope- 
ration is  conducted  in  an  ordinary  refining-furnace,  nsing  wood  as  fael. 
The  products  of  this  operation  are : 

1.  Eefined  copper,  which  is  taken  to  the  copper-mill  in  Neosohl. 

2.  Granulated  copper,  used  for  precipitating  the  silver  in  the  rich 
solution. 

3.  Befining-dross,    ^ 

4.  Befining-hearth,  >  taken  to  the  dross-smelting. 

5.  Crucible-dross,    ) 

454.  Total  costs  of  the  copper-smelting  during  the  years  1868, 18$9, 

and  1870: 

Altgebirg, 

R       Kr. 

I.  For  smelting  for  argentiferous  matte \  Bro82544 

XL  For  resmelting  of  roasted  argentiferous  matte  S  "'       ' 

Tajova. 

III.  Smelting  of  roast/ed  lead-ore 5,581   87J 

IV.  Extraction  of  bla^k  copper 29,202  76 

V.  Beduction  of  residues. 11,803  85 

VI.  Smelting  of  non-argentiferous  dross 8, 416  82 

VII.  Eeflning 11,658  35i 

Total 132,746  20} 

The  costs  of  I,  II,  III,  V,  VI,  and  VII  belong  to  the  copper-produc- 
tion, IV  to  tne  silver-production.  Production  of  refined  copper,  8,600 
cwt.  11%  lbs. ;  production  of  silver,  2,620,892  mint-pounds. 

The  expense,  therefore,  for  the  production  of  a  hundred-weight  of  re- 
fined cox)per,  worth  60  florins,  12  florins  03  kreutzer.  The  prodacdon 
of  a  mint-pound  of  silver,  worth  45  florins,  11  florins  14  kreutzer. 

455.  0.  Be-imbubsement  of  ores  and  slimes  from  the  Munss  BT 
THE  LowEE  Hungarian  Government  Smelting- Works.— At  the 
present  time  there  are  two  regulation-tariffs  for  the  purchase  of  ores, 
slimes,  &c. 

I.  For  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  lead-copper  ores. 

II.  For  argentiferous  and  non-argentiferous  copper-ores. 

In  planning  the  tatiff",  the  actual  costs  of  metallurgical  treatment  fraD 
the  previous  year  were  taken  for  its  basis,  at  the  same  time  taking  into 
consideration  the  increased  price  of  fuel  and  wages,  which  has  taken 
place  since  that  time. 

For  the  planning  of  the  present  regulation-tarifiT,  that  is,  for  the  pr^ 
ent  year,  1873,  the  results  of  manipulation  for  the  years  1868, 18W,  aad 
1870  were  taken  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  construct. 
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• 

The  Vienna  centner  (hundred- weight) =112  zoU-pounds,  serves  as  the 
weight  unit  in  the  purchase  of  all  ores. 

Parchasable  ore;  all  ores  in  which  the  metallic  value,  capable  of  ex- 
traction, is  not  completely  covered  by  the  "metal-calo''  and  the  gold 
redaction  given  below. 

The  purchase-price  of  the  gold  is  fixed  at  697  florins  50  kreutzer,  "  O. 
W.,"  in  gold  per  mint-pound ;  for  silver,  45  florins.  The  price  paid  for 
the  copper  and  lead  depends  upon  the  market  price.  At  present  12 
florins  75  kreutzer  is  paid  for  lead,  (paper  money,)  and  for  copper  49 
florins  i)er  cwt. 

The  assay-sample  for  ores  and  slimes  is  generally  taken  from  100  cwt. 
Their  metallic  contents  are  then  determined,  the  various  assay-results 
averaged  j  then  the  worth  of  the  ore,  &c.,  is  calculated  from  the  aver- 
age assay-result,  and  paid  for  according  to  existing  and  known  regula- 
tions. 
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Aa$ay  tariff. 


1.  Grold-asaay : 

a.  Ar(;entiferon«  droM  containiDS  from  0. 000  to  0. 030  mlnt-ponndA  A  a.  A^. 
Arfentiferoas  drom  ooDtaininjc  from  0. 030  to  0. 060  mint-poanda  Au.  Ag. . 
Argentifproas  droes  contaioing  from  0. 060  to  0. 100  mint-pounds  An.  Ag. . 
Argentiferous  dross  coutalDiog  from  0. 100  to  0.900  mint-pounds  Au.  Ag. . 
Argentiferous  drons  containing  from  0.  SOO  to  highest  mint-pounds  Au.  Ag. 

h.  Lead-dross  containing  from  0. 000  to  0. 030  mint-pounds  Au.  Ag 

Lesd-dross  containing  from  0. 030  to  0. 060  mint-pounds  Au.Ag 

Lead-dross  containing  from  0. 060  to  0. 100  mint-pounds  Au.  Ag 

L«ad-dro«8  containing  from  0. 100  to  0.  SOO  mint-pounds  Au.  Ag 

Lead-dross  containing  from  0. 200  to  highest  mint-pounds  Au.  Ag 

2.  SilTer-assay  of  ores,  sHmes,  mattes,  &o 

3.  Lead-assay  of  ores,  slimes,  mattes,  Sco. 

4.  Copper-assay  of  ores,  slimes,  mattes,  &o 

5.  Silver-assay  of  lead-metal 

6.  If  atte-assay  of  ores,  slimes,  mattes,  Slo 

7.  Silver*assay  of  tOiek-nlver 


Assay. 


Examination. 


U 
9 
6 
4 
3 

IS 
8 
6 
4 
3 


Kr. 
07 
IS 
60 
63 
96 
40 
31 
74 
56 
41 
31 
43 
66 
7 
93 
14 


Purchase. 


Fit. 

88 

18 

13 

9 

6 

94 

16 

13 

9 

6 


1 
1 


JTr. 
14 
94 
20 
96 
59 
80 
69 
48 
19 
82 
93 
S» 
98 
91 
69 
49 


457.  Metallic  deduction, — 1.  Oold  and  silver. — There  is  no  allowance 
made  for  loss  in  gold  and  silver  in  the  assay  of  ores  and  slimes.  In  the 
assay  of  anriferonsargentiferons  copper-dross,  poor  in  lead,  and  dross 
containing  copper,  gold,  and  silver,  also  mint-sweepings  and  sweepings 
from  other  establishments,  and,  lastly,  rich  lead,  2  per  cent  is  subtracted 
from  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  found  in  assay. 

ioS.  2.  Lead-contents. — In  determining  the  lead-deduction  for  the  dif- 
ferent lead-ores,  the  quantity  of  slag  which  they  wf  uld  produce  was 
taken  into  consideration ;  for  pyritous  lead-slimes  a  small  "  lead-calo  " 
is  pat  in,  as  well  as  for  silicious  lead-ores  having  the  same  metallic  con- 
tents. 

In  the  year  1873  there  was  put  in  the  purchase-tariff  for  lead-percent- 
age in  the  lead-dross,  the  following  deductions,  irrespective  of  the  aurif- 
erous silver-contents : 


Lead  contents  in  a  Vienna  centner. 

10-19 

90-99 

30-39 

40-49 

50-SO 

60-higl» 
est. 

Lead  deduction  in  percentage. 

Of  lead-ores  and  lead-ooDner  ores 

92 

15 

19 
13 

16 
11 

13 
9 

10 
7 

7 

Of  lead-slimes  and  lead-copper  sUmea 

6 

459.  Smelting  expenses. — In  determining  the  smelting-cost  of  ores, 
slimes,  sweepings,  &c.,  containing  different  amounts  of  the  metals,  the 
amount  of  slag  producible  from  them  was  also  taken  into  consideration^ 
and  in  the  year  1873  the  following  smelting-costs  were  put  in : 
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(o)  Of  9ilver-ore8,  fc. 


Gold  and  silTor  contents. 


Haying  a  matte  oontenta  per  biuidred-wei|;ht  is 

ponnds. 


0-19 


20-^ 


30-39 


40-49 


50-59 


60-64 


6S-«9  TO-OO 


Cost  in  kreatzer  of  a  Vienna  centner  for  mehiBg. 


Containing 
mony. 


no  zinc  or  anti- 


Containing  antimony 


Containing  zinc 


fFrom  0.001  to  0.100. 

From  D.lOO  to  0.900. 

From  0.800  to  0.300. 

From  0.300  to  oo  ■ . 
rFrom  O.OOIto  0.100 

From  O.IOO  to  0.900. 

Prom  0.900  to  0.300. 

From  0.300  to  oo  . . 
fFrom  0.001  to  0.100. 

From  0.100  to  0.900. 

From  0.900  to  0.:iOO. 
.From  0.300  to  CX)  .. 


951 

217 

183 

149 

es 

46 

254 

994 

194 

164 

104 

69 

261 

234 

907 

1A0 

193 

90 

967 

243 

219 

195 

141 

109 

978 

244 

210 

176 

119 

75 

278 

248 

918 

188 

198 

93 

278 

251 

294 

197 

140 

107 

279 

255 

231 

907 

153 

121 

291 

257 

293 

189 

195 

88 

291 

961 

231 

201 

141 

106 

291 

264 

237 

SIO 

153 

190 

999 

968 

244 

290 

166 

136 

91 
44 
66 

87 
48 
68 
63 
99 
61 
61 
96 
119 


to 

m 

tn 

fss 

•-: 

tl3 


*  Premium. 


tFlgWM. 


(h)  Of  lead-ores,  jrc 


Contents  in  gold  and  sllyer. 


Lead  oontenta  per  hondred- weight 


10-19 


90-29 


3(^-39 


40-49 


50-^160-00 


Numbers  for  each  hundred-veight 
kreutser. 


A 
o 

X 

h 

0 
9 

n 


r  Containing  no  An.  Ag. 

*'^ZJ'^-^  '°*  »««'~»i-jl?SS2:wJSo.JS!::: 

P*'  ****••  I  From  0.900  to  0.300. . . 

(  From  0.300  to  OO 

f  Containing  no  Au.  Ag . 

^^r*"Ji"«l2L^-'""^*"'* i«^-««p-  f"S 2:?SJtol!.ioo;:: 

per  Slimes.  j  pj^^j  q^^  ^  0.300. . . 

(From  0.300  too. CO  ... 


493 

494 

355 

286 

917 

148 

507 

438 

369 

290 

131 

169 

535 

466 

397 

398 

259 

190 

564 

495 

496 

357 

988 

9t> 

599 

523 

454 

395 

316 

947 

297 

900 

173 

146 

119 

99 

241 

214 

187 

160 

133 

106 

269 

249 

215 

188 

161 

134  = 

296 

971 

244 

217 

190 

163 

326 

999 

272 

245 

218 

191 

1« 
« 

59 

fl 

1« 


Aariferons-arirentiferous  copper-dross,  poor  in  lead,  is  considered 
•equal  tq  silver-dross  when  it  contains  at  least  5  to  9  per  cent,  lead  and 
1  per  cent,  copper.  Copper-dross,  however,  when  containing  10  per 
cent,  and  over  of  lead  per  cwt.,  costs  the  same  as  lead-dross  for  smelt- 
ing. Besides  this,  the  auriferous-argentiferoas  copper-dross  carrying 
lead  and  aariferous-argentiferoas  dross  containing  copper  mast  pay  for 
extraction  4  kredtzer  per  poand  of  refined  copper,  and  for  prodactloQ 
of  copper  2i  krentzer  per  poand  of  refined  copper. 

460.  e.  Cost  of  superintendence  of  smelting-operatioM, — For  the  costs 
of  superintendence  5  per  cent  is  dedacted  from  the  cost  of  smeltiug. 

461.  /.  Cost  of  administration. — Two  per  cent,  is  also  dedact«d  for 
these  costs.    The  deductions  in  a,  e,  and /are  payable  in  paper  money. 

462.  g.  Interest  on  the  purchasing-capital, — Prom  the  calculated  fi«e- 
gold  contents  of  the  products  which  ^contain  over  0.200  mint-poand,  2 
per  cent,  is  deducted ;  when  they  contain  less  than  this  amount,  3  per 
<2ent.  is  deducted.    From  the  gold,  the  percentage  deducted  is  in  gold; 
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and  from  silver,  in  silver  money ;  but  for  copper  and  lead,  the  dedac- 
tion  is  payable  in  paper  money. 

463.  A.  Duty  for  gold-extraction. — For  every  mint-pound  of  aariferons 
silver  there  is  a  tax  of  1  florin,  gold. 

464.  t.  Mint-charges, — One-half  per  cent,  of  the  valae  of  the  gold  and 
1  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  silver  is  deducted  for  coining. 

465.  Example. — Purchased  100  cwt.  (dry  weight)  of  auriferous  slimes, 
carrying  on  an  average  0.300  mint-pound  =  87  oz.  8  dwt.  14  gr.  aurifer- 
ous silver,  the  same  containing  0.013  gold  per  mint-pound  (=3  oz.  15 
dwt.  16.32  gr.  gold  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds)  of  silver  and  with  50  per 
cent,  matte. 

Melallio  eonienU  in  mint-poundB. 

•  FU    Kr.  Ft    Kr,        FU    Kr, 

Silrer,  29.610  per  mint-poond, 45  florins  ymlae 1,332    45 

Gold, 0.390 per mint-poond, 697.50 florin* yalae 272    01.5 

..        ..        1,604    47.5 

DBDUCnONB. 
Assay-tax : 

Gold-ASMy 6    52 

SlWer-aaaay 62 

Hatte-asMy 69 

7       83 

SmeliingHXMta  per  hnndred-weight  with  a  matte  oontenta  of 

50  ponnds,  1  florin  41  krentser  per  100  hondred-weight 141 

CoBtof  adminiatration,  5per  centof  thesmelting-oosta 7       05 

Chief  tnperintendahlp  oostB,  2  per  cent 2       82 

Gold'OXtraction  tax,  1  florin  per  mint-ponnd  anriferons  silver 30 

Mint-tax  of  value  of  gold,  I  per  cent 1    36 

Mint-tax  of  ralae  of  silver,  1  per  cent 13    32 

14       66 

Total  dednction 203    38 

Remaining  metallic  value 1,401    09.5 

Therefrom  2  per  cent 28    02 

Bemaitting  balance  in  money 1,373    07.5 

The  total  free  value  of  a  Vienna  centner  containing  the  above  amount 
of  auriferous  silver  is,  therefore,  13  florins  73  kreutzer,  or,  per  zoll-cent- 
ner,  12  florins  26  kreutzer. 

466.  II,  PUECHASE-BEGULATIONS  FOB  ARGENTIFEROUS  AND  NON- 
ARGENTIFEROUS  COPPER-ORES  AND  OTHER  COPPER  PRODUCTS. 

Bedemption,  assay,  averaging  of  assay  results,  and  payment  are  per- 
formed according  to  the  known  regulations. 

Purchasable,  every  amount  of  copper  product  from  which  the  pro- 
ducible metallic  contents  is  not  covered  by  the  money  deduction  as 
given  below. 

a.  An  assay-tax  is  dedtActed  from  every  load  purchased. 

ExaminatioD.     ParcboRe. 
Kreatzer.  Fl.  Kr. 

1.  Copper-assay 62  1  66 

2.  Silver-assay.' 33  99 

h.  The  equalization  of  the  assay  is  done  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  silver-lead  tarifll 
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c.  Metallic  deduction, 

1.  Copper-deduction. 

The  result  obtained  by  fire-assay  of  the  ores,  slimes,  and  metallurgical 
products  remains  unchanged ;  that  is,  there  is  no  deduction  made  for 
the  loss  in  copper  in  the  assay,  but  from  the  industrial  and  mint  pro- 
ducts and  sweepings,  1  per  cent,  copper  is  put  in. 

2.  Silver-deduction. 

The  deduction  for  the  manipulation  of  silver  is,  when  containing  less 
than  24  pounds  copper,  9  per  cent. ;  when  containing  from  2i  to  69 
pounds  copper,  7  per  cent,  j  when  containing  from  70  to  oo  pounds  cop- 
per, 3  per  cent. 

Sweepings,  mint,  and  industrial  products,  must  deduct  for  "silver- 
calo."  When  containing  less  than  24  pounds  copper,  10  per  cent* ;  when 
containing  from  24  to  69  pounds  copper,  8  per  cent. ;  when  containing 
from  70  to  c/>  pounds  copper,  4  per  cent. 

d.  There  is  demanded  for  costs  of  smelting  products : 

1.  Cost  of  copper  production  from  every  hundred-weight  ore,  &c., 
containing  less  than  24  pounds  of  copper,  2  florins  36  krentzer ;  con- 
taining from  24  to  69  pounds,  2  florins  22  krentzer ;  containing  from  70 
to  CO  pounds,  1  florin  36  krentzer. 

2.  Cost  of  desilverization  for  every  pound  of  copper  is  4  krentzer. 

3.  For  administration  of  smelting- works  there  is  a  deduction  of  17  per 
cent,  of  the  smelting  costs. 

4.  Chief-superintendentship,  a  deduction  of  4  per  cent.,  as  above. 

€.  For  coining  there  must  be  paid  in  silver  coin  1  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  of  silver  produced. 

/.   Interest  for  delay  on  the  purchasing-capital  =  3  per  cent. 

The  net  profit  of  the  silver  and  copper  smelting- works  is  divided  among 
the  sellers  according  to  the  amounts  sold  by  each  and  also  according  to 
the  determined  metallic  value  of  the  smelted  products.  This  division 
is  made  annually  after  the  calculations  have  been  proved  to  be  correct, 
by  appointed  commissioners.  If  there  should  be  a  loss,  however,  the 
same  is  charged  to  the  sellers  in  the  next  year  in  proportion  to  the 
smeltingcosts. 

D.  GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS  T7P0N  THE  LOWER  HUNGARIAN  KET- 
ALLURGIGAL  PROCESSES  AND  FURTHER  COMPARISON  OF  THE  TAS* 
IFFS  FOR  THE  PURCHASE  OF  ORES  AND  METALLURGICAL  PRODUCTS 
AT  THE  GOVERNMENTAL  SMELTING- WORKS  IN  THE  UPPER  HABZ 
AND  FREIBERG,  WITH  THE  PURCHASE-TARIFF  IN  VOGUE  AT  SCHEII* 
NITZ. 

467.  If  one  follows  the  Lower  Hungarian  smelting  processes  since  the 
year  1852  np  to  1873,  it  will  be  perceived  that  from  year  to  year  im- 
provements have  been  made,  especially  in  the  smelting  manipulations. 
In  1862,  for  example,  the  production  in  twenty-four  hours  by  the  ^^  Eeicb- 
verbleiung"  process  was  scarcely  26  cwt,  while  at  the  present  time  the 
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same  reaches 00  Vienna  cwt  =  56  Zoll-cwt.  at  the  Schemnitzer  and  Dillner 
HUtte,  and  with  diminished  consumption  of  fael,  as  compared  with  for- 
mer years.  Also  with  the  cnpellation  operation  there  is  no  fanlt  to  be 
found,  the  lead  los§  being  only  5  per  cent.,  whereas  at  other  works  the 
same  lies  between  7  and  10  per  cent. 

The  mining-accoants  give  us  proof  of  the  advancement  made  in  the 
Lower  Hnngarian  metallurgical  processes,  for  examples : 

In  the  year  1852,  the  Johann-Nepomuker  Gewerkschaft  sold  206  mint- 
pounds  of  auriferous  silver,  having  the  calculated  value,  according  to 
the  ore-tariflF,  of  65,165  florins  31  kreutzer,  or,  per  mint-pound,  of  35 
florins  18  kreutzer.  In  the  year  1872,  the  same  mining  company  sold  ore 
of  the  same  assay- value,  and  containing  633,231  mint-pounds  auriferous 
silver,  and  received  for  the  same,  according  to  the  ore-tariS,  the  sum  of 
27,671  florins  89  kreutzer,  or,  per  mint-pound,  43  florins  69  kreutzer.  If 
now  the  lawful  tax  of  tlid  year  1852,  of  3  florins  50  kreutzer  per  mint- 
pound  auriferous  silver,  be  deducted,  we  have  a  difference  (43.69  —  350)  — 
(35.18)  =  5  florins  per  mint-poujid  auriferous  silver  in  favor  of  the  ore- 
tariff  of  the  year  1872,  wliich  can  only  be  explained  by  the  diminished 
smelting  and  administration  costs.  This  can  also  be  shown  in  the 
trades  made  by  the  other  mining-companies. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  year  to  year,  the  price  of  wages  and  fuel  have 
been  continually  on  the  increase ;  in  1852  a  roaster  received,  per  shift, 
42  kreutzer,  a  smelter  50  kreutzer.  In  1872  a  roaster  received,  per 
shift,  70  kreutzer,  a  smelter  80  kreutzer.  Fuel,  per  "mass,''=6.4  cubic 
feet,  oosfc,  in  1852,  35  kreutzer.  Fuel  per  mass,  1872,  cost  80  kreutzer. 
When  all  this  is  taken  into  consideration,  one  will  clearly  perceive 
that  the  metallurgical  operations  have  made  great  progress  in  improve- 
ments. 

468.  In  order  tohavea  clear  idea  of  how  the  Lower  Hungarian  smelting 
costs  compare  with  those  of  other  metallurgical  establishments,  the 
author  will  take  the  smelting- works  of  the  Upper  Harz  and  Freiberg  as 
examples,  which  stand,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  first  rank  in  Germany, 
by  their  perfect  preliminary  treatment  of  their  products,  accompanied 
with  the  profitable  production  of  all  the— to  the  smelting  operations — 
disadvantageous  ingredients,  such  as  sulphur,  arsenic,  zinc,  &c.,  and  by 
their  treatment  of  immense  quantities. 

In  the  ^^  Berliner  Zeitachri/t  fur  das  Berg-HUtten  und  Salinenwesen^^ 
which  published  in  1872  the  new  ore-tariffs  of  the  Upper  Harz,  Freiberg, 
and  the  Mansfeldischen  Gewerkschaft  in  Eiselben,  it  reads  in  Circular  2 
of  June  1,  1871:  ''It  is  the  intention  of  the  undersigned  smeltingad- 
miuistrations  to  give  the  greatest  possible  enco  uragement  to  the  import 
ation  of  foreign  ores  to  German  harbors,  for  the  interests  of  German 
industry ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  this  object,  the  prices  stated 
in  the  following  tariff  for  ores  have  been  placed  at  such  a  high  figure 
that  only  the  interest  upon  the  working  capital  and  the  costs  of  manipu- 
lation are  covered  with  any  certainty,''  &c. 
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As  the  Schemuitzer  ore-tariff  for  1873  was  constmcted  on  the  same 
principle,  the  author,  in  order  to  solve  the  above  question,  makes  a  com- 
parison here  of  both  tariffs. 

I. — Table  for  tilver-aree. 
[Kremnits  fturiferous  •limes.J 


Contents  per  Yiennft 
centner. 

Contents  per  ZoU- 
centner. 

Payment  scoording  to  the  ore-tftrilT  of— 

a  c 

^s? 

.p4  .«3 

S5- 

GrMterornialk: 

i 

f4 

•0  ►  «* 

1 

i 

> 

Scbemnits,  Lower  Hon- 
g»ry. 

priee  Is  eompK 
Iscm  with  tk' 
Upper  Han  u  i 

'S 

l^S 

i 

*H 

Freiberg  tftn£ 

.  § 

tt% 

c 

•g"sii 

1 

Amount 
pound 
pound 

S 
J 

1 

< 

Amonnt 
pound 
pound 

1 

< 

V.  centner. 

Z.  centner. 

Z.  centner. 

Mlnilbi. 

Jfinlibs. 

Mint  I&f. 

MintVft, 

n 

1 

JTr. 

38 

n 

Kr. 

'88.5 

FL 

Ar. 

il 

Sf 

'"6.6i6* 

6.266 

'76' 

""6.*  667' 

"'b'mi' 

39 

...... 

84.5 

...... 

"ii" 

■■+'* 

'— . 

"ii* 

+ 

8 

as 

88L5 

"0.036* 

"6*  166' 

'76 

"6.'62i' 

"*6.'6626* 

87 

"i" 

^n^  er 

56 

...... 

'"«" 

*+  * 

. 

"*5 

• 

6 

38 

+2a5 

64 

"0.676" 

*  "6.066" 

"76' 

'"6.654" 

6.6637 

43 

"i" 

"2" 

"«" 

'+" 

"T\^i 

0.100 

0.013 

0 

0.056 

0.0011 

8 

30 

8 

06 

3 

45 

1  1  » 

a  100 

0.013 

30 

0.088 

0.001 1 

8 

99 

8 

61 

3 

45 

_ 

^ 

?4 

0.100 

0.013 

50 

0.088 

0.0011 

3 

86 

3 

45 

3 

45 

0 

• 

06 

0.100 

0.013 

60 

0.088 

0.0011 

4 

48 

+  8 

94 

4 

00 

+  7 
48 

3 

45 

+ 

S 

"6.'i66' 

'"6.013" 

76' 

""'6.'688' 

"d'ooii" 

...... 

"4" 

"h" 

"45" 

'+' 

...... 

*«* 

0.150 

0.013 

0 

0. 13.2 

0.0017 

4 

93 

4 

40 

5 

49 

1 

.* 

0.150 

0.013 

30 

0.132 

0.0017 

5 

45 

4 

86 

5 

49 

— . 

-     0 

0.150 

0.013 

50 

0.132 

0.0017 

6 

38 

5 

69 

5 

49 

+ 

-  1  '? 

0.150 

0.013 

60 

0.132 

0.0017 

6 

75 

+  8 
46 

6 

08 

+  ^ 

65 

5 

49 

+ 

-  I  M 
1 

"aiso 

"'6.'6i3' 

'76" 

'"*6"i32 

"6."  6617" 

...... 

■"e" 

""5" 

"49  * 

*'+'* 

"*i      fJ 

0.200 

0.013 

0 

0.176 

0.0021 

7 

38 

6 

58 

8 

96 

»   .  *• 

0.200 

0.013 

30 

0.176 

0.0021 

7 

84 

7 

00 

8 

86 

_. 

1 

» 

e.aoo 

0.013 

50 

0.176 

0.0021 

8 

88 

7 

87 

6 

86 

— 

— 

9 

0.200 

0.013 

60 

0.J76 

0.0021 

0 

19 

8 

81 

8 

86 

— 

.- 

0 

0.200 

0.013 

70 

0.176 

0.0021 

10 

08 

8 

94 

8 

86 

+ 

— 

6* 

0.500 

0.013 

0 

0.440 

0.005S 

88 

60 

80 

18 

80 

41 

— 

3 

0.500 

0.013 

30 

0.440 

0.0058 

83 

11 

80 

63 

80 

41 

— 

— 

tt 

0.500 

0.013 

50 

0.440 

aoose 

S3 

08 

81 

35 

80 

41 

+ 

— 

91 

0.500 

0.013 

60 

0.440 

0.0058 

84 

85 

SI 

65 

80 

41 

~- 

1 

H 

0.500 

0.013 

70 

0.440 

0.0058 

84 

95 

88 

87 

90 

41 

+ 

1 

asoo 

0.013 

0 

0.705 

0.0092 

37 

69 

33 

83 

33 

58 

+ 

— 

31 

*• 

0.800 

0.013 

50 

a  705 

0.0092 

39 

81 

35 

00 

33 

59 

+ 

1 

1* 

0.800 

0.013 

70 

0.705 

0.0098 

40 

83 

35 

89 

33 

99 

+ 

9      ^' 

1.000 

0.013 

0 

0.881 

a  0116 

48 

08 

48 

98 

48 

85 

•f 

1.000 

0.013 

50 

0.881 

0.0116 

49 

39 

44 

10 

48 

85 

+ 

1       0 

1.000 

0.013 

70 

0.881 

0. 0116 

50 

43 

45 

09 

48 

\  SO 

+ 

9       ^ 

1.500 

0.013 

0 

1.321 

a  0174 

73 

56 

65 

•7 

64 

+ 

1       I* 

1.500 

0.013 

50 

1.321 

0. 0174 

74 

87 

66 

83 

64 

SO 

+ 

*    2 

1.500 

0.013 

70 

1.321 

0.0174 

75 

90 

67 

76 

64 

90 

+ 

8.000 

0.013 

0 

1.760 

0.0832 

99 

03 

88 

48 

86 

« 

■f 

1    p 

9       T4 

2.000 

0.013 

50 

1.760 

0.0232 

100 

35 

89 

50 

86 

85 

•f 

8.000 

0.013 

70 

1.760 

0.0838 

101 

37 

90 

51 

86 

85 

+ 

'  i 

NoTB.— According  to  the  Upper  and  Freiberg  tariffs,  gold  and  BilT««r 
payments  per  ZoU-oentoer  amoaut  to  at  least  8  thaler  »  3  florins  Oc  W. 


are  onlT  payable  wfc«e  trtfc 
$1.48  goUL 
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IL— Table  far  Uad-orea.* 
A.— QUABTZOSE,  LEAD-OBESE. 


Contents  in   a  Tieima 
centner. 


u 

> 


m 
cs 
o 

•n 


MvniVtM. 
0.040 
0.040 
0.040 
0.040 


Mint  1b9. 
0.015 
0.015 
0.015 
0.015 


30 
40 
50 
GO 


Contents 


in  a  Zoll-cent- 
ner. 


g 


Mintlbt 
a035 
0.035 
0.035 
0.035 


«i-i  o  s  ^ 


Si 


0.0005 
0.0005 
0.0005 
0.0005 


11 

•5  a 


§ 


30 
40 
50 
60 


Payment  according  to  the  tariff  of— 


Schemnitz,  Lower  Hnn- 


life's  c5 


V.  centner. 


Fl. 
1 
3 
5 

7 


Kr. 

17 
8 
5 

10 


ZoU-cent- 
ner. 


Fl. 
1 
2 
4 
6 


Kr. 
4 

77 
5t 
16 


ZoU-cent* 
ner. 


FL 
2 
2 
3 

4 


Kr. 
20 
00 
60 
30 


fe.SWC 


-  1  16 

-  13 

-  91 
+  1  86 


*In  table  I  and  II  the  net  value  per  "  Zoll-centner"  is  reckoned  trom  5  to  10  kreutzer  higher  in  every 
lot,  according  to  the  Upper  Hars  and  Freiberg  tariffs,  than  is  actually  given  in  payment.  This  snr- 
plas  was  kept  in  for  reason  of  the  silver-contents,  the  author  not  knowing  whether  the  same  is  paid 
for,  and  if  so  bow  high. 

B.— PTRITOUS  LEAD.OBES. 


a  040 

0.015 

30 

0.035 

a  0005 

30 

3 

84 

8 

90 

8 

80 

-f-        70 

0.040 

0.015 

40 

0.035 

0.0005 

40 

4 

73 

4 

22 

8 

90 

+  1    32 

0.040 

0.015 

50 

0.035 

0.0OU5 

50 

6 

25 

5 

58 

3 

60 

+  1    96 

0.04O 

0.015 

60 

0.035 

0.0005 

60 

7 

54 

6 

73 

4 

30 

+  8    43 

0030 

0.040 

SO 

0.0ii5 

a  0010 

80 

1 

77 

1 

58 

1 

43 

+        15 

O.irJO 

0.040 

40 

0.0^5 

0.0010 

40 

4 

68 

4 

18 

8 

97 

+  1    21 

0.030 

0.040 

60 

0.025 

0.0010 

60 

7 

71 

6 

89 

4 

38 

+  8    51 

0.D4O 

0.060 

20 

0.033 

a  00-21 

80 

2 

95 

2 

63 

3 

25 

+        38 

0.040 

0.060 

40 

0.033 

0.0021 

40 

5 

86 

5 

24 

3 

78 

+  1    45 

0.040 

0.060 

60 

0.033 

0.0021 

60 

7 

89 

7 

4 

5 

14 

+  1    90 

0.050 

0.080 

SO 

0.041 

0.0035 

20 

4 

38 

3 

91 

3 

37 

-H        54 

0.050 

ao8o 

40 

0.041 

0.0035 

40 

7 

36 

6 

57 

4 

90 

+  1    67 

0.050 

0.060 

60 

0.041 

0.0035 

60 

10 

32 

9 

82 

6 

31 

4-  8    91 

0.100 

0.100 

80 

aodo 

0.00S9 

20 

10 

1 

8 

94 

8 

33 

+        61 

0.100 

0.100 

40 

0.0(40 

0.0089 

40 

12 

92 

11 

53 

9 

86 

+  1    67 

a  100 

a  100 

60 

0.080 

0.0089 

60 

15 

95 

14 

84 

11 

29 

+  3    00 

^OTX. — According  to  the  Upper  Harz  and  Freiberg  tariffs,  lead-ores  are  only  boaght  when  their 
value  amoonta  to  2  thaler  =  3  florins  0.  W.  =  |1.42  per  hundred-weight. 

As  can  be  seen  by  the  comparison,  the  pa^^ment  of  aariferons  silver 
and  lead-ores  is,  in  general,  better  according  to  the  Schemnitz  tariff 
than  the  Freiberg  tariff,  &c.,  from  which  we  can  draw  the  conclnsion 
that  the  smelting-costs  are,  on  an  average,  lower  at  the  Lower  Hunga- 
rian works  than  at  Freiberg  or  in  the  Upper  Harz,  when  judged  from 
the  tariffs. 

469.  E.  GHAIf GES  IN  THE  LOWEB  HUNaABIAN  MBTALLURaiCAL  PRO- 
CESSES.— ^Though  the  Lower  Hungarian  metallurgical  works,  up  to  the 
year  1873,  have  good  results  to  show  in  comparison  with  other  works  of 
similar  character,  still  the  continually-increasing  price  of  fuel,  especially 
of  charcoal  and  wood,  and  the  large  administration-costs  of  the  separate 
works,  made  a  complete  change  in  the  metallurgical  process  absolutely 
necessary.  Above  everything  else,  it  was  determined  to  consolidate 
all  the  lead  and  silver  smelting-works  into  one,  and  the  Schemnitzer 
Htitte,  being  the  most  central,  was  chosen  for  that  purpose. 

The  Keuflohler  Hiitte  was  given  up  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  and 
the  Zsarnowiczer  Hiitte  is  to  be  given  up  toward  the  close  of  same. 
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The  smelting-operations  will  be  so  condacted  that  large  amoaata  can 
be  smelted  at  once,  and  so  treated  by  preliminary  processes  that  the  in- 
gredients contained  in  the  ores  that  are  of  disadvantage  to  the  smelt- 
ing-operations, sach  as  sulphur  and  zinc,  will  be  turned  to  profit  The 
Freiberg  smelting- works  were  chosen  as  a  model  in  the  erection  of  the 
works. 

The  Fortschaufelungs-Bostofen  (long  reverberatory  roastmg-farnsoes. 
have  been  in  operation  since  March,  1873.  The  length  of  the  hearth  is 
52  feet  by  8  feet  wide,  and  they  give  very  satisfactory  results.  Dariog 
the^flrstjoasting  experiments  in  these  furnaces  wood  was  nsedas  fael; 
afterward  bituminous  coal  was  made  use  of  for  the  continual  work. 

The  smelting  will  be  conducted  in  round  blast-furnaces  of  the  Piiz 
pattern  with  eight  tuyeres ;  the  one  already  erected  has  a  small  ^'sampf.' 
The  gases  escape  by  a  canal  in  the  side  of  the  furnace,  throagh  a 
chimney  30  feet  high.    Coke  will  be  used  as  fuel  in  the  new  furnace. 

The  experiments  to  be  made  upon  the  production  of  zinc  will  first  be 
made  with  the  blendic-pyritous  slimes ;  the  same  will  be  roasted,  aDd^ 
by  lixiviating  with  water,  zinc-vitriol  will  be  produced. 

As  all  the  Schemnitz  lead-ores  carry  more  or  less  zinc,  the  mines  an 
to  be  compelled,  in  dressing  their  ores,  to  separate  them  into  those  rich 
and  poor  in  zinc.  In  order  that  such  a  separation,  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  smelting-manipulations,  shall  be  carried  into  efifect,  the 
49melting- works  are  to  determine  upon  what  amount  of  zinc  contained 
in  an  ore  shall  receive  payment  therefor,  and  how  the  smelting-costs  of 
the  ores  rich  in  zinc  are  to  compare  with  those  poor  in  that  metal. 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  no  difference  made  in  the  tarid 
upon  the  smeltingcosts  of  ores  containing  an  equal  percentage  of 
lead,  whether  the  same  carry  10  per  cent  or  30  per  cent  of  zinc. 

At  the  St  Michaelistollner  mine  almost  perfectly  pure  zinc-blende 
was  obtained  in  dressing  the  blendic  lead-ores. 

According  to  analysis  made  by  the  author,  the  same  contained : 

SiOa 4.6jO 

Fe 2.625 

OaO.... 1.600 

Pb L330 

On.....' 0.150 

Zn 69.399 

An.  Ag COOS 

S 30.533 

The  construction  of  a  sulphuric-acid  manufactory  could  not  be  aoder 
taken,  as  the  financial  '<  ministerlum  "  has  not  as  yet  granted  the  nee- 
tessary  money.  It  is  desirable  that  this  want  should  be  made  known  as 
«oon  as  possible,  for  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  government,  as  well  as 
the  private  mines,  and  would  also  be  of  advantage  to  the  smelting- worLs 
that  a  source  of  revenue  should  be  made  of  the  manufacture  of  the  sal- 
phur  contained  in  the  ores  into  sulphuric  acid. 
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From  the  ores  at  our  disposal,  there  could  be  produced  over  60,000 
cwt.  of  sulphuric  acid  yearly. 

By  means  of  smelting  large  amounts  of  ore  aud  the  use  of  coke  and 
bituminous  coal,  the  smelting  costs  will  fall  much  behind  those  of  former 
times. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  possibility,  in  consequence  of  the  diminished 
administration  and  smelting  costs,  and,  further,  by  the  turning  to  account 
of  the  sulphur  and  zinc,  that  the  ore-tariff  can  be  made  of  such  advan- 
tage on  the  part  of  the  mining  interests,  that  even  products,  which  at 
present  must  first  be  concentrated  by  wet-dressing,  in  order  to  reach 
the  demanded  percentage  of  metal,  can  be  sold  with  profit. 

As  now  the  railroad,  which  was  built  by  "  Montan-Aerar,"  runs  di- 
rectly to  the  smelting- works,  it  will  be  possible  for  distant  mines  of 
Hungary,  and  even  foreign  mines,  to  send  aud  sell  their  ores  to  the 
Chemnitz  works,  especially  as  the  works,  according  to  section  22  of  the 
purchase  tariflf,  have  no  use  of  the  same,  the  net  profits  of  the  works  for 
each  year  being  divided  among  the  sellers  of  ore  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  delivered  by  each.  Metallurgical  products,  such  as  argentifer- 
ous matte,  &c.,  are  purchased  according  to  the  same  rules  and  regula. 

tiODS.  % 

470.  Survey  of  the  3ietallurgical  processes  A  and  B. — A. 
At  the  lead  and  silver  smelting-works  Schdmnitzer,  Zsarnoviczer, 
Kemnitzer,  Neusholer^  and  the  31utual  Dillner  Hutte. 

Mining  products :  a.  Auriferous-argentiferous-pyritous  slimes ;  h,  auri- 
ferous-argentiferous slimes;  c.  Gold  and  silver  ores,  raw-ores,  enriching- 
ores,  and  lump-ore ;  d.  Auriferous-argentiferous  lead-ores  and  slimes ;  e. 
Auriferous  argentiferous  lead-copper-ores  and  pyritous  slimes. 

Products:  f.  Cupels;  g.  dross-slimes;  7*.  diflferent  industrial  products. 

Fluxing  material :  i.  Flux  pyrites,  limestone,  iron,  aud  slag  from  its 
own  manipulation. 

I.  SMELTING  FOR  MATTE. 

Smelted:   a.    Pyritous    &.  Silver-    o.  Raw    g,  Svreepings;  t.  Flux,  py-    2.  Furnace- 
si  imes.  slimes.         ores.  rites.  dross. 

Produced :  1.  Raw  matte.    2.  Furnace-dross. 

IL  MANIPULATIONS  OF  "  REICHVERBLEIUNG." 

1.  Preliminary  operations. 

A, — Bo<i9ting  in  reverberatory  furnacee,  A. — Boasting  in  heaps. 

b.  Silver-    d.  Lead-ores    e.  Copper-ores  and     1.  Raw    7.  Lead-    10.  Matte-   8.  Sweep- 
slimes,        and  slimes.       pyritous  slimes.        matte.       matte.        matte.  ings. 

4.  Roasted  lead,  roasting  charge.    5.  Fumes.  Roasted  products  as  above. 

2. — Chief  manipulations. 

B. — "  Reichverhlei"  smelting. 

4.  Roasted  lead,    1.  Raw    c.  Enrich-    17.  Litharge.     18.  Test  and    7.  Lead-    8.  Dross- 
roasting  charge,    inatte.     ing  ores.  "  ahstrich.^*     matte. 

h.  Rich  lead.    7.  Lead-matte.    8.  Furnace-dross. 
14  m 
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3. — ^Finishing  maxipulatio^w. 
C. — Matte-smelting.  D. — Matte-resmelting. 

7.  Roasted  lead-matte;  e.  Copper-ore;  17.  10.  Matte,  roasted  matte;  17.  Lithar;;^: 
Litharge;  18.  Test  "dbstHch;"  19.  Fur-  18.  Test  '' abstrich ; ''  15.  FarnAct- 
nace-dross ;  23.  Carcass^  (  "  Kienstocke.^^)   '     dross. 

9.  Matte-lead;  10.  Matte-matte;  11.  Fur-  13.  Matte-matte  lead ;  14.  Copper-m^tu: 
nace-accretioDS,  sweepings.  11.  Furnace-dross,  sweepings. 

III.— CUPELLATION.  IV.— LIQUATION. 

6.   Rich  lead;   9.    Matte-lead;    13.   Matte-    19.  Lead  from  litharge, 
matte  lead  ;  c.  lamp-ore. 


17.  Manipulation-litharge;    18.   Test  *'o6-    tiO.  Commercial  lead;  23.  **  KUmtiKk'." 
strich;^'  19.  Litharge-lead;  20.  Blick-sil- 
ver ;  21.  Red  and  green  commercial  lith- 
arge, 

AT   THE    COPPER-SMELTING   WORKS. 

Smelting  works  :  Altgebirg  and  Tajowa. 

Mining  products :  Argentiferous  copper-ores,  non-argentiferoas  copi^er 
ores,  mine  cement  slimes. 

Other  products  :  Mint-cement  copper,  copper-scales,  copper-matte  froa 
silver-smelting  works,  "  Matreier  "  cement-copper. 

Fluxing  and  otlier  nmterial :  Limestone,  salt,  slag,  salt-solation.  bot 
water,  iron,  and  copper. 

I. — Smelting  of  argentiferous  matte.    II.— Resmelting      of      AROENTiFEB»'r- 

MATTK. 

a.  Argentiferous    copper-ore;    3.  Raw    Roasted    raw-matte.     5.  "  Ober^  mattr. 
sweepings.  6.  Dross.  2.  Unliqnated  speiss.  a>  Ar 

gentiferoQs  copper-ores. 

I.  Raw-matte.    2.  Speiss.    3.  Raw  sweep-    4.  Black      copper.       5«  ^*Ober^^     out'^ 

ings.  6.  Dross. 

III. — Resmelting  of  roasted  lead  products. 

Roasted  ;  &.  Matte  from  silver-    2.  Speiss.    8.  "  Ober*^  matte.    9.  Dross,  a,  Arg«Dtifr:»''* 

works.  c«pper-or«. 

7.  Black  copper.    8.  Ober  matte.    9.  Droas. 
IV. — ^Extraction  of  silver  from  black  copper. 

A. — Roasting  xcith  salt,  B.—Lixiviation  with  cold  mIhImi  o/ms. 

47.  Black  copper.    (2,  20.  Cement-copper.      10.  Roasted  black  oopper-powder. 

I I.  Roasted  kernels.  14.  Rich  residues. 

10.  Roasted  black  copper-powder.  11.  Ker-    Rich  solution,  poor  solation,  rich  resJi!']*'^ 
Dels.  extraction  residues. 

C. —  Washing  with  hot  water,  D. — Precipitation  with  copptr. 

15.  Extraction  residnes.  12.  Rich   solution.    30.  GraonUtcd  ^*^ 

per. 

16.  Wash- water.    17.  Re:3iduLa.  18.  Extra  silver.    30.  Granulated  copjvf. 

19.  Copper  solution. 
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E,- -Precipitation  of  copper  with  iron, 

19.  Copper  solution.    13.  Poor  eolntion.    16.  Wash-water. 

20.  Cement-copper.    21.  Manipulation  solution. 

v.— Rrdcctiok  of  residues.  VI.— Smelting   of    xon-argextiferous 


DROS.S. 

I 


17.  Residues.     26.  Dross-copper.    27.  Uu-    23.  Dross.     24.  Matte.    25.  *^Ah8trich."     e. 
liquated     non-argentiferous     matte.  Copper  scales.     28.  Sweepings   from 

c.  Mine-cement  slimes.    31.  Retining  copper  hammer,    d.  Non-argentiferons 

dross,    e.  Copper  scales.  copper-ore.      31.      Dross.      32.  Test- 

bottom. 


22.  Reduction     copper.    23.  Dros.s.        24. '  33.  Crncible  dross.    26.  Dross  copper.    27. 

Matte.    25.  ''Abstrich:^  Xon-argeAtiferous     matte.      28.  Fur- 

nace-dross. 

VII.— Refining. 

26.  Dross-copper.    22.  Reduction-copper-    ^,  M.  cement-copper,    c.  Copper  scales. 

23.  Retiued  copper.    30.  Kernel  copper.    31.  Dross.    32.  Hearth.    33.  Crucible  dross. 

471.  Upper  Hungary. — The  Upper  Hungarian  "  Wald  Burgerschaft 
Schmelzand  Amalgaroir  werke^  and  the  Phcenix  Hiitte  were  represented 
by  a  complete  collection  of  their  ores,  intermediate  and  final  prod  acts, 
which  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  different  manipulations :  copper-ore, 
carrying  mercury  and  silver,  (tetrahedrite,)  argentiferous  quartzose,  and 
gelferze,  and  non-argentiferous  copper-ores. 

From  the  silver^  copper^  and  quicksilver  process. 

Matte,  roasted  matte,  oberlech  spei^s,  slag  from  ore  and  matte  smelt- 
ing, autimonial  speiss,  black  and  granulated  copper,  silver  amalgam, 
cement-silver,  silver  bricks,  and  mercury. 

From  the  copper  process. 

Matte,  roasted  matte,  upper  matte,  slag  from  ore,  matte,  and  black 
copper-smelting;  refined  copper  and  manufactured  articles,  kettles, 
tuyeres,  &c. 

472.  These  two  works,  and  also  a  third,  the  "Georgshiitte,"  belong  to 
the  private  companies  who  own  the  mines  in  the  Schmollnitz  district, 
^'on-argentiferous  copper-ores,  exclusively,  are  reduced  at  the  Phoenix 
Smelting- Works;  but  all  kinds  of  copper-ores  are  treated  at  the  other  two 
works.  The  processes  are  at  all  three  works  the  same,  where  ores  of  a 
corresponding  nature  are  treated. 

The  argentiferous  ores  contain  from  0.06  to  0.07  per  cent.  =  17  oz.  9 
dwt.  19  gr.  to  20  oz.  8  dwt.  9  gr.  silver,  and  10  per  cent,  copper.  The 
uou-argentiferous  copper-ores  from  4.5  to  5  per  ceftt.  copper.  The  utili- 
zation of  the  ores  carrying  copper,  silver,  and  quicksilver  is  performed 
in  three  principal  operations. 

473.  a.  The  quicksilver-distillation.*     This  is  conducted  in  round 

*  Free  use  is  here  made  of  «  portion  of  the  work  entitled  ^' Beadweibung  einiger 
tcichtigerer  Metallbergbaue  in  Oberungarn/^  by  Gustav  Fuller. 
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bins,  which  are  about  20  feet  ia  diameter,  and  surrounded  with  a  low 
Rtone  wall ;  a  shaft  made  of  pieces  of  wood  is  erected  in  tbe  middle  and 
filled  with  charcoal.  This  is  used  to  light  the  fuel,  and,  after  the  fire  i> 
started,  to  preserve  a  draught  during  the  continuation  of  the  roasting. 
When  the  bins  are  to  be  charged,  a  thin  layer  of  finely-cnished  ore  i> 
spread  on  the  bottom  ;  upon  this  wood  is  first  placed,  and  then  a  sm£ 
quantity  of  charcoal.  The  ore,  that  has  already  served  for  a  coverir .: 
and  condensing-medium,  is  laid  about  6  inches  thick  upon  the  fiid. 
The  richer  and  larger  pieces  of  ore  are  then  charged,  and  the  piwitr 
come  on  top.  The  upper  part  of  the  heap  is  kept  cool  by  throwing  fre>L 
quantities  of  ore  on  the  places  that  become  warm.  When  the  oreha* 
been  roasted  and  cooled,"  which  operation  lasts  about  three  to  four  week>. 
the  quicksilver  is  found  condensed  and  scattered  throughout  the  uppe; 
layers.  It  is  obtained  by  repeated  washing  in  sieves  and  purified  l»y 
distillation. 

474.  h.  The  residue  from  the  quicksilver  is  smelted  in  shaft  furnacr* 
10  feet  high.  The  charge  is  50  cwt.  residue  from  amalgamation,  oOctrr. 
unroasted  non-argentiferous  copper-ore,  5  cwt.  pyritons  ore,  20  c«t. 
quartz,  16  cwt.  slag  from  matte-smelting,  and  520  cubic  feet  charcoal. 

The  products  are  .matte,  speiss,  and  slag.  The  speiss  contains  0.2  pr 
cent.  =  58  oz.  6  dwt.  silver,  and  28  per  cent,  copper.  The  silver  is  ex 
tracted  by  amalgamation,  and  the  residue  is  smelted  for  speiss,  whid 
is  sold,  and  copper-matte,  from  which  an  inferior  grade  of  copper  is  prf^ 
duced.  The  matte  is  crushed  and  roasted  in  free  heaps  about  twelve  t« 
thirteen  times.  The  roasted  matte  is  smelted  for  black  copper  io  shaf' 
furnaces  14  feet  high.  The  charge  is  composed  of :  100  cwt,  roasted  matte 
15  to  20  cwt.  quartz,  and  550  cubic  feet  charcoal. 

The  black-copper,  containing  0.35  per  cent.  =  102  oz.  silver,  and  >- 
per  cent,  copper,  runs,  when  tapped,  into  a  water-basin,  and  is  graau 
lated.    It  is  then  roasted,  and  the  silver  extracted  by  amalgamation. 

The  matte  from  the  black-copper  smelting,  assaying  0.07  to  0.175 1*-? 
cent.  =  20  oz.  8  dwt.  to  50  oz.  19  dwt.,  and  50  to  60  i)er  cent  copper,  > 
added  to  the  raw  matte  after  the  fourth  roasting,  and  is  smelted  viti*. 
that  for  black-copper,  &c.  The  slag  is  smelted  with  roasted  argentifer 
ous  copper-ore. 

475.  c.  The  non-argentiferous  ore  is  roasted  and  smelted  with  sla: 
and  quartz.  The  resulting  matte  is  roasted,  and  then  smelted  in  * 
shaft-furnace,  with  the  following  charge :  100  percent,  roasted  matte, 31- 
percent.  amalgamation-residue,  50  percent,  quartz.  Tfaeoonsamptiaot^* 
charcoal  is  470  cubic  feet  to  148  cwt  of  charge.  The  result  is  sl:»g 
matte,  and  raw  coppe^.  The  matte  is  roasted  with  the  matte  from  ore 
smelting.  The  slag  smelted  with  non-argentiferous  roasted  ore,  and  tbf 
raw  copper  is  refined,  producing  commercial  copper. 

476.  These. three  smelting-works  have  twelve  shaft-furnaces,  H^^ 
reverberatory  furnaces,  two  small  Hungarian  reverberatory  furnaces 
with  two  hearths  and  amalgamation-apparatus.    The  auuaal  produc 
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tiou  has  greatly  decreased  in  the  last  few  years.  It  was,  in  1871,  cop- 
per, 494,000  kilograms;  silver,  1,025  kilograms;  quicksilver,  17,640 
kilograms. 

477.  Transylvania. — Zalathna. — There  was  an  interesting  display 
of  statistical  charts,  ores,  and  products  from  the  smeltingworks  at 
Zalathna,  among  which  were  the  following:  Silver,  gold,  and  lead 
ores;  copper-matte,  black-copper,  slag,  cement-silver,  gold,  and  silver. 
A  piece  of  cupellation-hearth,  on  which  lead  containing  gold  and  silver 
had  been  cnpelled,  was  exhibited.  In  this  there  were  several  cavities,  in 
which  were  large  and  small  buttons,  having  the  color  of  almost  pure 
gold. 

473.  The  smelting-works  at  Csertester  and  at  Zalathna  were  erected 
in  1740  to  1750,  and  are  both  worked  by  the  government.  They  have 
two  large,  fonr  small,  and  two  low  shaft-furnaces;  two  cupellation- 
fiirnaces;  two  copper-refining  furnaces;  and  an  amalgamation-apparatus. 

479.  A  new  process  has  lately  been  introduced  at  Zalathna,  by  whUch 
it  is  stated  a  great  saving  in  the  treatment  of  the  ores  will  be  effected. 
The  ores*  containing  gold  and  tellurium  are  first  roasted,  and  then 
smelted,  whereby  a  raw  matte  is  obtained.  The  matte  is  granulated 
and  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  heated  by  steam.  The 
residue,  containing  lead,  silver,  copper,  and  gold,  is  smelted  with  lead- 
tlax,  and  the  silver-lead  produced  is  cupelled.  Ores  rich  in  tellurium 
aud  also  the  fumes  from  the  preceding  roasting  are  first  treated  with 
dilate  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
Tellurium  is  precipitated  with  metallic  zinc.  It  is  then  washed  and 
dried,  when  it  is  melted  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  The  tellurium  contains 
antimony,  arsenic,  copper,  and  lead.  From  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
pounds  of  ore  two  x)ounds  of  tellurium  are  produced. 

4S0.  These  works  produce  annually :  Gold,  288.96  kilograms ;  silver, 
C19.92  kilograms ;  copper,  19,992  kilograms. 

481.  There  w^ere  also  a  collection  of  ores  and  a  few  metallurgical  pro- 
ducts and  drawings  exhibited  from  the  "  Sicbruburger  Kupfergewerk- 
schaft."  The  copper  ore  is  reduced  by  roasting,  smelting  for  matte; 
and  then,  after  roasting,  smelting  for  black  copper;  which  is  refined, 
ftither  producing  rosette  copper  or  copper  ingots.  The  works  own  four 
large  shaft-furnaces  and  one  refining-furnace.  The  amount  of  copper 
produced  annually  is  valued  at  120,000  to  160,000  florins. 

482.  Nagy  Bi.NYA. — A  large  and  systematic  collection  of  geological 
charts  and  specimens  of  rock  and  minerals  were  exhibited  by  the  United 
Smelting- Works  of  Nagy  Bdnya.    The  three  principal  works  are : 

Verespatek,  represented  by  gold  and  tellurium  ores  and  products  of 
amalgamation,  which  process  is  practiced  for  the  extraction  of  gold. 
The  value  of  the  annual  production  of  gold  and  tellurium  averages 
35,750  florins. 

*  The  description  of  this  process  is  from  the  ofiicial  report  of  the  ^'  Central  commisson 
dffi  de64schen  ReicheSy"  and  thas  appeared  in  the  Berg-  und  HUttcnmanniscke  Zeitungt  1874, 

p.  IHl. 
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The  Felso  Banya  Copper- Works  displayed  several  samples  of  maiii 
factored  copper  articles. 

The  Fernezely  Silver,  Gold,  and  Lead  Works  exhibited  charts  of  pro 
ductioD,  ores,  product  of  the  humid  silver-extraction  process,  lithar^'e. 
aud  soft  lead. 

483.  The  process  of  extracting  gold  and  silver  from  roasted  on?  wa^ 
introduced  by  Kiss  in  1859.  It  consists  in  a  preliminary  chloridiziDj 
roasting,  after  which  the  copper  chloride  is  extracted  with  cold  water 
and  the  chlorides  of  silver  and  gold  with  Ga  O  82  Os.  Copper  is  preci;»: 
tated  by  iron,  the  gold  and  silver  with  calcium  sulphide. 

484.  Zinc-desilverization  was  introduced  in  Fernezely  in  the  be^t 
ning  of  1873,  these  being  the  second  works  in  the  Austrian-HungahaQ 
Empire  at  which  this  process  is  practiced. 

The  average  annual  production  of  the  works  at  Fernezely,  Terespa 
tek,  and  Felso  B4nya  is :  gold,  435.5  kilograms ;  silver,  6,813  kilogramii: 
copper,  93,576  kilograms;  lead,  740,656  kilograms. 

485.  Galicia. — The  zinc-metal  industry  of  Oalicia  was  representeil 
by  the  reduction-works  of  A.  M.  O.  Potockie  Siersza,  near  Krackau. 
who  exhibited  zinc-ores,  calamine  and  blende,  cadmium,  raw  and  refind 
zinc ;  also  a  model  of  a  zinc  distillation-furnace,  with  a  gas-generatioi? 
furnace  attached. 


CHAPTER    X. 


RUSSIAN  EXHIBITS. 

Exhibit  of  smelting- works  at  Xijxi-Tagxil;  Ores  treated,  furnaces  empix)yed, 
pukl;  Refining  the  black  copper;  Exhibits  of  Bogoloksk,  Jongor,  Verkh- 
IS.SKTSK,  Kedaberg,  Paulina  Zinc-Works. 

486.  The  display  of  mineral  and  metallurgical  products  was  small, 
owiDg  to  the  difficulty  of  transportation,  but  the  articles  exhibited  were 
interesting,  and  the  quality  did  justice  to  Bussia's  well-earned  reputa- 
tion. 

487.  The  copper-works  of  Prince  Paul  Demidoff,  located  at  Nijni- 
Tagnil,  in  the  Yerkhatonrie  district,  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  were  repre- 
sented by  an  incomplete  collection  of  copper  ores  and  products.  The 
ores  were  composed  of  copper  and  iron  pyrites  and  copper  carbonates* 
The  products  were  slag  from  ore-smelting,  matte,  black  and  re&ned 
copper ;  the  latter  was  of  a  light-rose  color,  and  had  a  remarkably  dis- 
tinct crystalline  structure. 

4^.  The  copper- works  at  Nijni-Tagnil,*  founded  in  1725,  are  the  most 
important  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  produce  almost  40  per  cent,  of 
Russia's  total  production  of  refined  copper,  and  65  per  cent,  of  the  total 
production  of  sheet-copper.  The  richest  ores  treated  are  the  Siberian, 
containing  as  high  as  16  per  cent,  copper,  the  ores  from  the  Altai  9  per 
cent,  the  Ural  ores  4  per  cent.,  and  the  ores  from  the  Kasan  district 
with  seldom  2  per  cent,  copper.  They  are,  with  Tery  few  exceptions, 
easily  reducible. 

489.  When  smelting  arsenical  ores,  a  small  quantity  of  black  copper 
is  produced,  the  object  of  which  is  to  concentrate  the  arsenic  in  the 
black  copper,  in  order  to  obtain  a  purer  matte.  Smelting  is  conducted 
partly  in  the  old  Swedish  furnaces,  partly  in  furnaces  which  are  semi- 
circular in  horizontal  section,  and  having  generally  ten  tuyeres,  but 
principally  in  Kachette  furnaces  with  blast  heated  to  about  100^  C. 
They  have  been  modified  by  Skindar;  who  gave  them  an  oval  shape  in 
horizontal  section.  The  latter  furnaces  make  canix)aigus  of  several 
months,  and  give  general  satisfaction. 

490.  Formerly  100  pounds  of  charcoal  were  calculated  to  carry  400 
imunds  of  charge  in  smelting  ore ;  at  present  100  pounds  of  charcoal 
carries  414  to  420  pounds  charge  in  the  ore-smelting,  and  437.5  to  450.5 
pounds  charge  in  the  matte-smelting.  The  percentage  of  copper  in  the 
slag  from  ore-smelting  is  also  more  favorable ;  formerly  it  was  0.25  to  50 

*The  descriptiou  of  copper-smelting  is  from  *^  Bitssland^s  Montan  Industrie^"  and 
Einer  Berei$ung  der  vorsiigUcheten  Biittemcerkcn  dc9  VraU  im  Jahre,  1870,  by  P.  V.Turner. 
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per  cent.,  but  it  is  now  only  0.25  to  30  per  cent.  If  we  compare  the 
quantity  of  fuel  consumed  in  smelting  copper  at  other  places  with  that 
in  Nijni-Tagnil,  we  will  perceive  that  very  successful  results  have  been 
obtained  at  the  latter  place.  In  Atridaberg,  in  Sweden,  100  poands  of 
charcoal  carry  312  pounds  charge.  In  England,  where  the  operation  is 
performed  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  with  bituminous  coal  as  fuel,  1(N) 
pounds  of  coal  is  calculated  to  smelt  225  pounds  charge,  producing  sla^ 
with  0.50  per  cent,  copper.  Although  it  is  impossible  to  compare  ex- 
actly the  effect  of  charcoal  and  bituminous  coal,  it  is  an  important  fact, 
that  the  slag-dumps  at  XijniTaguil  contain  only  about  half  as  much 
copper  as  those  in  Wales. 

491.  The  black  copper  is  refined  partly  in  refining-hcarths  and  partly 
in  English  reverberatory  furnaces.  A  comparison  of  the  two  show^ 
the  latter  method  to  be  the  more  advantageous  both  in  regard  to  a  sar. 
ing  in  fuel  and  metal.  In  thetefining-hearth  1^  cubic  feet  (English)  of  ore 
and  0  cubic  feet  charcoal  are  consumed  in  the  production  of  100  poandj^ 
refined  copper,  with  a  loss  of  16.5  per  cent. ;  while  the  consumption  ot 
fuel  per  100  pounds  refined  copper  in  the  English  furnaces  is  5.1  to  5.3 
cubic  feet  of  split  wood,  and  the  loss  of  copper  is  13.9  to  15.4  per  cent. 

492.  The  copper- works  at  Kijni-Tagnil  produced,  in  1872, 1,601,026.41 
kilograms  of  refined  copper.  In  addition  to  the  above  the  following 
small  displays  of  copper  products  from  the  Ural  Mountains  were  made: 

493.  The  copper-works  of  Bogolovsk  in  the  district  of  Verkhatourie, 
government  of  Perm,  were  represented  by  samples  of  ores,  matte,  and 
refined  copper.  These  works  produce  annually  196,560  kilograms  oi 
refined  copper. 

494.  The  works  at  Jougoo,  in  the  government  of  Perm,  exhibite^I 
copper  pyrites,  malachite,  and  refined  copper.  They  were  founded  in 
1757.    Their  annual  production  is  163,800  kilograms  of  refined  copper. 

495.  Mme.  de  Stanbock-Femor  exhibited  copper  pyrites  and  mala- 
chite from  her  copper-works  at  Yerkh-Issetsk,  in  the  government  of 
Perm.  The  works  were  founded  in  1773,  and.  produced  annually  278,10*) 
kilograms  of  refined  copper. 

490.  The  copper-works  at  Kadaberg,  in  the  Caucasian  Mountain*, 
were  represented  by  a  few  metallurgical  products,  viz,  slag,  matte,  and 
refined  copper. 

497.  The  Paulina  Zinc- Works,  owned  by  M.  G.  de  Kramsta,  located  in 
the  government  of  Piatrkow,  in  the  Bendian  district,  Poland,  made  a 
very  interesting  exhibit  of  drawings,  showing  the  situation  of  the  zinc- 
works  and  the  jilans  according  to  which  they  were  erected ;  the  furnace* 
were  also  described  by  elaborate  drawings.  They  are  mnffle-farnaces, 
with  gas-generating  furnaces  attached.  The  ores  were  blende,  calamine, 
galena,  and  cerusite.  The  lead-ores  are  sent  to  Prussia  for  redaction, 
the  zinc-ores  alone  being  reduced  at  these  works.  The  ppjdaction  of 
zinc  in  1871  was  1,342,707.88  kilograms.  This  amount  exceeds  one-halt 
of  Russia's  total  zinc  production.  These  zinc- works  have  been  in  opera- 
tion since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 


CHAPTER    XI. 


TURKISH  EXHIBITS. 
Exhibits  of  Turkey;  Condition  of  metal  industry;  Smelting  process. 

498.  There  was  only  a  small  exhibit  of  metallic  minerals  from  Turkey, 
and  even  then  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  names  of  the  owners  or  the 
localities  whence  they  came  conld  be  ascertained.  Noticeable  were  ga- 
lena ores  from  the  district  of  Kourouk  and  Salonique,  in  Turkey  in  Asia; 
lead  from  the  department  of  the  Dardanelles ;  copper-ores  from  the  de- 
partments of  Aleppo  and  Sivas;  copper  from  the  department  of  Diar- 
bekir,  exhibited  by  M.  Theodori. 

499.  TVe  are  informed  that  the  mineral  resources  of  Turkey  are  very  ex- 
teusive,  but  however  that  may  be,  it  is  still  true  that  this,  as  well  as 
many  other  branches  of  industry  in  that  country,  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
We  shall  here  make  use  of  a  report  made  by  Herr  W.  Fishback,  a 
German  engineer,  who  is  employed  by  the  Ottoman  government.  It 
appeared  in  the  ^^Berg-  und  Huttenmannische  Zeitung^  in  1873,  p.  109. 
Lead  and  silver  were  extracted  in  Turkey  by  the  ancients ;  they  worked 
the  ontcroppings,  and  sank  shafts  down  to  the  water-level  only,  for, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  they  had  not  learned  the  use  of  adits.  The 
richest  lead  and  silver  mines  are  in  Gratova,  near  the  river  Egrid^r^, 
near  Xevrokop  and  Serres,  in  Macedonia,  near  Ghilmiischan6,  Bulgar- 
maden,  Gosan  in  Syria,  and  in  Asia.  Gopper  was  extracted  many  cen- 
turies ago  in  Asia.  It  is  found  in  several  localities.  Herr  Fishback 
discovered,  in  1872,  on  the  surface,  an  unusually  rich  occurrence  of  cop- 
per-ore, (copper  glance,)  but  does  not  inform  us  as  to  its  extent. 

The  ore- veins  (argentiferous  galena)  run  from  north  to  south  ;  they 
have  a  regular  dip  and  a  permanent  thickness.  The  ores  are  only  sep- 
arated imperfectly  from  the  associated  minerals  by  hand.  Small  quan- 
tities of  iron  pyrites  sometimes  accompany  the  galena,  and  very  seldom 
blende.  The  ore  is  but  partially  roasted  in  large  heaps  surrounded  by 
walls. 

500.  The  smelting  is  conducted  in  low  shaft-furnaces,  with  a  low  pres- 
sure of  blast.  Gharcoal  serves  as  fuel.  The  manner  and  relative  pro- 
portion of  charging  ore,  flux,  and  fuel,  is  improvised  by  the  workmen, 
who  lack  all  experience.  Silver-lead  has  been  cupelled  until  recently  in 
flat-bottomed  open  hearths,  made  of  wood-ashes.    The  heat  was  pro- 
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<laced  by  throwing  burning  trunks  of  trees  on  the  lead.    But  it  mast  at 
present  be  sent  to  the  mint  at  Constantinople  for  desilverization. 

The  bad  condition  of  the  furnaces,  together  with  the  very  uncertaia 
order  in  which  ore,  flux,  and  fuel  are  charged,  lead  to  great  metallic 
losses  through  volatilization,  slagging,  and  the  formation  of  salaman- 
ders. The  mining  and  smelting  operations  in  Asiatic  Turkey  have  been 
lately  pushed  with  energy,  and  we  may  expect  at  least  a  large  increase 
in  the  production  of  bullion. 


CHAPTER    XII. 


GRECIAN  EXHIBITS. 
Exhibits  of  Grkbk  Commission  Central;  From  Attica;  Results  of  ancient 

METALLURGICAL   OPERATIONS;    OPERATIONS     OF   THE      FRENCH-ItaLIAN    COMPANY; 

Lead  earth — Theories  on  undeveloped  metallic  resources  ;  Result  of  re- 
cent PROSPECTING. 

501.  The  "Greek  Commission  CentraF  displayed  an  nnsystematic  col- 
lection of  ores,' and  failed  to  name  the  localities  where  they  were  found. 
I  observed,  as  the  metallic  minerals,  (excluding  iron,}  copper  pyrites, 
copper  carbonate,  galena,  and  cerusite. 

502.  Attica  was  the  only  Greek  district  represented  at  the  Exposition 
by  lead-ores  and  lead.  The  Greek  Metallurgical  Stock  Company  of  At- 
tica exhibited  a  collection  of  minerals,  among  which  were  lead  and 
copper. 

The  metallurgical  company,  "  Antiparos,"  of  Attica,  exhibited  galena 
and  silver-lead.  Silver-lead  from  Attica  was  also  exhibited  by  M.  A. 
Kordellas. 

503.  The  origin  and  former  success  of  mining  and  smelting  in  Greece 
is  a  matter  of  political  as  well  as  of  mining  history.  It  was  from  the 
argentiferous  lead-ores  occurring  in  Laurion  that  the  ancient  Greeks 
derived  their  principal  revenue.  There  were  at  one  time  as  many  as 
20,000  slaves  employed  in  the  mines  and  smelting-woi:ks*  in  that  place. 
The  imperfect  dressing  and  smelting  methods  of  the  ancients,  together 
with  the  large  percentage  of  blende  contained-  in  the  ores,  were  the 
causes  of  the  richness  of  the  immense  slag-dumps  and  large  amount  of 
tailings  which  have  lately  been  the  occasion  of  so  much  dispute  between 
a  French  and  Italian  smelting  company  and  the  Greek  government* 
Ilerr  Fiedler,  a  German  mining  engineer,  was  commissioned  by  the 
Greek* government  in  1837-'39  to  inspect  and  report  upon  the  mineral 
resources  of  Greece.  Upon  the  completion  of  his  travels,  he  published 
a  work — "  Beise  durch  alle  Theile  des  Konigreichs  Qriechenland^^  Dres- 
den, 1840 — in  which  he  spoke  very  unfavorably  concerning  the  prospects 
of  recommencing  lead-mining  operations  and  the  extraction  of  lead  from 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  mining  and  smelting  operations  in  Laurion. 
This  probably  induced  the  Greek  government  to  make  a  contract  with 
a  French-Italian  conpany,  conceding  to  them  the  right  of  extracting 


» i."". 


Free  use  is  here  made  of  a  portion  of  a  commuuicatioa  by  Hcrr  Baldauf  to  the 
Berg-  vnd  Hutienmannische  Zeilung,  1871,  Nos.  37  and  38. 
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by  ^Uead-earth,^  similar  to  tbat  in  Lauriou;  the  latter  contains  4.5  x>er 
cent,  lead  and  5  oz.  16  dwt.  14  gr.  silver. 

Paying  deposits  of  copper  have  been  discovered  near  Lamia.,  (ZeitunL,) 
in  the  northern  part  of  Oreece.  Bat  as  the  owner  of  the  property 
has  no  capital  to  prosecute  mining-operations,  and  foreign  capitalists 
are  loth  to  invest,  as  the  district  borders  npon  Tarkey,  whence  robber 
bands  make  periodical  raids,  these  deposits  remain  in  an  undeveloped 
condition. 
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earthy  minerals.  The  composition  of  this  "lead-earth]^  anil  its  large 
percentage  of  quartz  points  to  the  conclusion  that  it  once  constituted 
the  mica-slate,  forming  the  slickensides  of  the  ore-deposit ;  farther,  that 
the  metallic  minerals  were  contained  in  the  mica-slate  as  impregnations. 
The  theory  is  a  very  plausible  one,  that  these  ores  were  not  considered 
worth  farther  treatment  upon  extraction  from  the  mines,  and  were, 
therefore,  thrown  from  the  mines.  Exposure  to  the  weather  caused 
chemical  changes  in  many  cases,  a  stratification,  and  a  universal  physi- 
cal change,  until  it  assumed  the  nature  of  fine,  easily-powdered  earth. 
The  commission  appointed  by  the  Greek  government  to  examine  and 
report  upon  this  disputed  point  wjis  composed  entirely  of  non-profes- 
sional men,  and  the  supposition  is  not  an  unnatural  one  that  the  dis- 
covered fact  that  the  total  amount  of  "  lead-earth  "  in  this  and  other 
districts  amounted  to  6,700,000  tons,  assaying  from  1.5  to  11  per  cent. 
lead,  presenting  a  general  average  of  4.4  per  cent,  lead  and  0.011  per 
cent.  =3  oz.  4  dwt.  silver,  had  more  weight  in  influencing  the  decision 
of  the  easily-excitable  Greeks,  than  any  scientific  points  which  they  did 
not  understand.  According  to  their  calculation,  which  is  undoubtedly 
too  low,  when  the  condition  of  the  "  lead-earth"  is  considered,  the  loss 
would  only  be  5  per  cent,  in  dressing,  and  2  per  cent,  in  reduction  of 
the  whole  amount  of  lead;  consequently,  the  gain  would  be $25,022,450 
currency.  From  this  it  is  at  least  apparent  that  the  value  of  the 
*»  lead-earth"  far  surpasses  that  of  the  slag,  which  will  only  give  about 
$5,790,000  currency  clear  profit. 

500.  In  regard  to  the  unworked  and  undiscovered  metallic  resources 
of  Greece,  different  opinions  have  been  expressed.  It  is,  however,  pos- 
sihle  that  there  are  many  important  lead-deposits  still  unknown.  An 
argument  for  this  supposition  is,  that  nearly  all  the  Greek  islands  pos- 
sess the  same  geological  formation  as  that  in  Laurion,  which  is  that  of 
metamorphic  schists,  with  interstratified  deposits  of  crystalline  limestone. 
Lead-deposits  have  been  discovered  on  the  islands  Zea,  Makronisi,  and 
especially  promising  veins  on  Antiparos,  where  the  surrounding  rock 
is  micaceous  slate.  They  have  a  strike  of  about  70^  to  80^,  and  a  very 
steep  pitch  to  the  south.  The  veins  are  composed  chiefly  of  galena  and 
quartz,  and  contain  from  35  to  65  per  cent,  lead,  and  0.015  to  0.03  =  4 
oz.  7  dwt.  8  gr.  to  8  oz.  14  dwt.  19.2  gr.  silver.  In  Karistos,  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Euboa,  the  island  was  believed  by  the  ancients  to  be  rich 
in  metals.  There  are  also  veins  in  micaceous  slate,  bearing  galena, 
quartz,  and  iron  pyrites.  The  vein  mass  assays  15  to  40  per  cent,  lead, 
and  0.01  to  0.025  per  cent.  =2  oz.  18  dwt.  4.8  gr.  to  5  oz.  7  dwt.  17.2 
gr,  silver.  Old  lead-matte,  found  in  this  locality,  assayed  50  per  cent. 
lead  and  2  per  cent,  copper.  Copper  has  been  discovered  on  this  island, 
but  no  efforts  have  as  yet  been  made  to  mine  it. 

507.  By  recent  prospecting  there  have  been  very  promising  masses  of 
galena  discovered  on  the  island  of  Seraphos.    They  are  accompanied 
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APPENDIX    B. 


Regulations  for  the  purchase  of  Saxon  ores  at  the  worik 
OF  the  Royal  General  Smelting  Administration,  fbox 
"  Quarterly  Crucis,"  1868. 

• 

From  the  beginning  of  the  "  Quarterly  Crucis,"  18G8,  the  following 
regulations,  coming  from  the  Royal  General  Smelting  AdministratioD, 
will  apply,  until  farther  notice,  for  the  purchase  of  Saxon  silver,  lead, 
copper,  zinc,  sulphur,  and  arsenical  ores. 

§  1.— General  remarks. 

The  purchase  of  silver,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  sulphur,  and  arsenical  om 
is  conducted  according  to  the  tariffs  given  for  each  metal  delivere'l 
franco  at  the  works. 

§  2.— -Condition  of  the  ores  in  general. 

The  ores  must  be  delivered  at  the  works  in  such  a  condition  that  tbey 
may  be  weighed  with  accuracy,  and  allow  of  the  taking  of  a  reliable 
average  assay  sample ;  they  must,  therefore,  be  as  free  from  mecbaD- 
ically-combined  water  as  possible.  Consequently,  ores  that  are  la  a 
slimy  condition  will  not  be  received. 

§  3.— Uniformity  and  fineness  of  the  ores  to  be  delivered. 

It  will  be  demanded  of  all  ores  delivered,  that  they  be  carefully  mixed 
and  possess  such  a  size  of  grain  that  not  more  than  15  per  cent  remain-^ 
back,  when  sieved  on  a  sieve  having  576  meshes  to  the  square  iacb- 
Ores  which  do  not  come  up  to  this  standard  will  be  sent  back  to  tbe 
mine,  or,  as  far  as  is  possible,  be  crushed  at  the  works  and  charged  to 
the  mine.  Undressed  or  partially-crushed  ores  and  lump-ore^  the  lomp^ 
of  which  are  not  larger  than  walnuts,  will  only  be  accepted  when  J 
special  agreement  has  been  made. 

§  4.— Disposition  of  the  ores  at  the  smelting- works. 

All  persons  wishing  to  sell  ore  should  inform  the  head  manager^  (o^ 
huttenvorsteher,)  who  will  give  all  the  necessary  information  relatio; 
thereto,  and  inform  the  seller  to  which  smelting- works  the  ore  shoald  b^ 
sent.  In  this  case,  however,  as  far  as  the  business  arrangements  of  tbe 
smelting-works  will  allow,  the  situation  of  the  mine  will  be  takeo  ioto 
eonsideration,  in  order  to  spare  the  latter  as  much  as  possible  on  trao^ 
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portatiou  costs.  When  the  ore  arrives  at  the  works,  the  assignment 
from  the  head  manager  must  be  handed  over  to  the  weigher,  (waagemeis- 
fer,)  also  the  assay-ticket  pertaining  to  the  delivery-assay,  (§  16,)  made 
out  by  the  mine-warden,  (bergwardein.) 

§  0.— Presence  of  the  deliverer  at  the  weighing  of  the  ore. 

The  seller  must  be  present  when  the  ore  is  weighed  at  the  works,  or 
bo.  represented  by  his  agent.  When  particnlarly  demanded  by  the 
deliverer,  the  weigher  is  obliged  to  give  the  former  a  written  statemen  t 
of  the  wet  and  dry  weight  of  the  ore,  after  the  same  has  been  weighed 
and  the  moisture  been  calculated,  and  the  weigher  has  no  right  to  demand 
or  take  payment  for  the  same.  Then  the  mine  agent  take«  the  assay 
samples  into  his  possession  for  the  mine-warden,  which  have  been  taken 
from  the  ore  in  his  presence  and  packed  in  boxes  expressly  for  the 
purpose,  (see  §  11,)  and  must  take  them  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
(lay  to  the  city  assay  laboratory  and  deliver  them  to  the  mine-warden- 

§  6. — Time  of  delivery. 

Ore  is  received  at  the  works  every  day  during  the  week,  excepting 
Sundays  and  holidays,  and  with  the  exception  of  Wednesday  after- 
noons, commencing  at  12  o'clock.  Ores  arriving  at  the  works  on  Sun- 
days will  be  reckoned  to  the  delivery  of  the  following  week. 

The  determination  of  the  metallic  contents  of  the  ores  through  the 
purchase  and  <^  determination  "  assays,  takes  place  after  every  weekly 
delivery ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  settlement  with  the  deliverers  of  ore 
only  in  periods  of  two  to  three  weeks,  the  close  of  which  is  always  on 
Wednesday  noons,  12  o'clock,  of  the  first,  third,  fifth,  seventh,  ninth, 
and  eleventh  weeks  of  each  quarter. 

The  deliveries  of  ore  taking  place  on  Thursday  of  the  eleventh  week 
as  well  as  those  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  weeks,  belong  to  the 
first  period  of  the  next  quarter,  which  accordingly  has  its  commence- 
ment early  Thursday  morning  of  the  eleventh  week. 

If  lump-ore  is  delivered  according  to  §  3,  the  close  of  the  time  of  de- 
livery has  been  fixed  on  Saturday  noon  of  every  'week ;  that  is,  four 
days  before  the  close  of  the  current  period  of  delivery ;  it  is  here  taken 
into  consideration  that  the  preparation  of  the  assay  sample  and  also 
the  determination  of  the  metallic  contents  of  such  ores  demand  more 
time,  and  a  whole  week  is  therefore  allowed  for  this  work. 

§  7.— Commencement  of  right  of  possession  of  the  general 
smelting  administration  to  delivered  ores. 

As  soon  as  the  quantity  of  ore  to  be  delivered  has  been  brought  to 

the  works,  weighed  and  dumped,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  reached,  in 

order  that  it  may  be  possible  eventually  to  examine  it  again,  (§  20,}  the 

mine  has  lost  the  right  of  access  to  the  same,  but,  notwithstanding,  it  is 

15  m 
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not  yet  the  proi>erty  of  the  smeltiDg-works^  bat  is  at  first  to  be  con- 
sidered only  as  a  deposit,  for  which  the  administration  of  the  smelting- 
works  [HUttenadministration)  is  responsible. 

The  delivered  ore  first  becomes  the  property  of  the  works  when  there 
are  no  differences  in  the  assay  results,  (§  19,)  or  when  such  differences 
have  been  settled  according  to  §§  19  and  20. 

§  8. — Unit  op  weight  and  its  divisions  in  the  weighing  and 
determination  of  moisture  in  the  ores. 

The  ore  is  weighed  on  scales  having  arms  of  equal  length,  in  amounts 
of  2  cwt.,  (oentneru.)  The  zoUcentuer,  =  50  kilograms,  is  the  unit 
of  weight  and  is  divided  decimally  into  100  pounds,  and  the  pro- 
duct into  100  pfundtheils.  The  weight  of  the  assay  weight  (the 
moisture  hundredweight,  or  centner)  made  use  of  for  determining  the 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  ores  =  75  grams  =  15  pfnndtheile.  It  is 
also  divided  into  100  parts. 

§  9. — Weight-  limits  in  weighing  the  ores  and  detbrminatiok 

OP  moisture. 

The  amounts  of  ore  delivered  are  weighed  to  within  10  pounds  when 
containing  from  1  to  50  pfundtheile*  silver;  over  50  to  500  pfandtheile 
to  within  1  pound;  over  500  to  5,000  pfundtheile  to  within  0.1  poand; 
over  5,000  pfundtheile  to  0.02  pound.  Ores  carrying  no  silver,  lead, 
copper,  zinc,  sulphur,  and  arsenic  are  weighed  out  to  within  ten  pounds. 

It  is  not  allowed  to  deliver  more  than  50  cwt.  of  ore  at  a  time  when 
the  same  carries  10  pfundtheile  or  more  silver ;  in  consideration  of  the 
uniformity  of  the  assay-sample,  larger  amounts  must  be  divided  into 
amounts  of  this  weight. 

Ores  carrying  less  than  10  pfundtheile  silver  should,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  delivered  in  amounts  of  100  cwt.  If  such  ores  are  delivered 
in  smaller  amounts  than  100  cwt.,  the  mine  from  which  it  came  mnst 
expect  a  bill  of  assay-costs  according  to  §  19.  The  superintendent 
{Hiittenmeisier)  has  the  power,  however,  to  allow  the  delivery  of  smaller 
or  larger  amounts  than  above  stated. 

The  amount  of  moisture  contained  in  the  ore  will  be  determined  tu 
within  0.5  per  cent,  without  any  consideration  of  its  metallic  eouteuts  or 
character;  but,  in  the  calculation  of  the  wet- weight,  smaller  weight 
amounts  than  given  in  the  commencement  of  this  paragraph  will  be 
left  out  of  consideration. 

§  10.— Delivery  of  the  weight-statement  by  the  weigher. 

During  the  weighing  of  every  amount  of  delivered  oi«  at  the  works, 
an  average  assay-sample  of  several  pounds  will  be  taken'in  the  follow- 

*  One  pfandtheile  is  equal  to  0.01  per  cent. ;  0.01  per  cent.  =  2  oz.  18  cwt.  4.e<  ^r.  \nr 
ton  of  2,000  pounds. 
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mg  manuer :  From  every  2  cwt.  of  the  ore  |  to  ^  pound  will  be  taken  out 
from  the  middle  by  means  of  a  half-hollow  cylinder,  to  which  there  is  a 
liaudle  attached.  The  quantity  taken  ont  with  this  instrument  is  then 
scattered  over  two  sample-troughs,  A  and  B,  which  rest  near  each  other, 
and  this  is  continued  until  the  whole  amount  of  ore  delivered  has  been 
weighed. 

With  lump-ore,  the  assay-sample  is  either  selected  according  to  the 
(Toss-method,  {Kreuzprobe,)  or  in  such  a  manner  that  about  10  per  cent. 
of  the  heap  is  taken  out,  crushed,  and  then  a  diminished  sample  taken 
from  the  same. 

From  the  sample  on  the  assay- trough  A,  the  weigher  immediately  de- 
termines the  amount  of  moisture. 

The ''assay-pulverizer'' then  takes  from  different  parts  of  the  same 
sample-trough  A,  by  means  of  an  assay-spoon,  the  amount  of  ore  neces- 
sary for  the  making  of  the  purchase-assay  by  the  warden  of  the  smelt- 
ingworks,  and  prepares  it  in  the  following  manner : 

The  sample  is  first  carefully  dried  upon  a  heated  piece  of  sheet-iron, 
then  the  dried  sample  is  pulverized,  in  an  iron  mortar,  so  fine  that  it  will 
all  pass  through  the  covered  sieve. 

The  finely -pulverized  assay-sample  is  then  well  mixed  in  the  mortar; 
it  is  then  passed  several  times  through  a  wire  sieve  in  order  to  effect  a 
complete  mixing,  and  is  then  shaken  into  a  small  trough,  after  which  it 
is  placed  on  top  of  the  other  two,  A  and  B. 

If  the  ore  carries  small  amounts  of  native  silver,  or  silver-glance, 
(see  §  12,)  the  moisture  must  be  determined  before  the  assay-sample  is 
prepared.  In  pulverizing  the  same,  the  little  scales  of  native  silver,  or 
silver-glance,  which  do  not  pass  through  the  sieve,  must  be  carefully 
collected  and  placed  in  a  separate  trough,  and  after  the  weigher  has 
determined  the  weight  of  the  pulverized  ore,  as  well  as  that  of  the  me- 
tallic scales,  both  of  the  small  troughs  are  to  be  placed  with  their 
respective  statements  of  weight  on  top  of  the  other  two  troughs,  A  and  B. 
The  contents  of  the  second  trough,  B,  is  kept  for  the  determination-assay. 

When  the  delivery  of  the  day  has  closed,  the  weigh-master,  in  the 
presence  of  the  mine-agent,  takes  out  a  half  pound  of  ore  for  the  pur- 
chase-assays, to  be  made  by  the  mine-warden,  from  the  same  sample- 
trough,  A,  out  of  which  the  samples  for  the  moisture-assays  were  taken, 
and  all  corresponding  to  the  several  loads  deposited;  they  are  then 
packed  in  boxes,  not  dried  and  unprepared.  The  boxes  must  be  re- 
turned to  the  weigh-master  carefully  cleaned.  The  boxes  are  num- 
bered with  the  corresponding  numbers  of  the  loads  in  the  weigh-book 
and  on  the  assay-sample  boards.  A  ticket  must  be  placed  in  the  boxes, 
upon  which  is  written  the  name  of  the  mine  from  which  the  ore  was 
delivered,  the  dry  weight,  and  the  quality  of  the  load,  all  corresponding 
to  the  same  on  the  sample-board ;  also  the  metallic  contents  according 
to  the  delivery-assay.  The  sample-boxes,  with  the  statements,  are  to 
be  handed  to  the  person  or  persons  who  have  been  commissioned  to 
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carry  theoi  to  the  mine<warden  at  the  city-assay  laboratory,  and  must 
be  delivered  to  him  on  the  same  day.  The  preparation  of  the  assay- 
samples  in  the  mine-warden's  laboratory  mast  be  conducted,  for  tlie 
sake  of  conformity,  in  the  same  manner  as  given  above,  especially  with 
sach  ores  as  carry  native  silver  and  silver-glance. 

§  11. — ^The  assay-samples  sent  to  the  mine-warden's  laboratory,  as  well 
as  the  metallic  buttons  produced  frdm  the  same,  remain  in  the  possession 
of  the  laboratory  without  charge. 

§  12.— Determination  of  the  metallic  contents  in  delivered 
ores  carrying  native  silver  or  silver-glance. 

Ores  that  contain  native  silver  and  silver-glance  in  large  amounts,  aDd 
consequently  do  not  allow  of  the  good  pulverization,  preparation,  aod 
selection  of  a  reliable  average  assay-sample,  must  therefore,  before  be- 
ing delivered  at  the  smelting- works,  be  stamped  and  sieved  at  the  minef 
separated  into  finely-crushed  ore,  silver,  and  silver-glance,  and  sepa- 
rately delivered  at  the  works.  While  by  the  delivery  of  the  finely- 
crushed  and  mixed  part,  the  assay-sample  is  taken  and  prepared  as 
described  in  §  11,  the  silver  and  silver-glance  ore  must  be  melted  at  the 
works  in  the  presence  of  the  mine-agent,  and  the  silver  contents  deter- 
mined by  means  of  the  granulation-assay,  accompanied  at  the  same  time 
with  a  determination  of  the  metallic  contents  in  the  by-products. 

No  assay-sample  of  silver  and  silver-glance  ores  delivered  at  tbe 
works  is  sent  to  the  mine-warden. 

13. — Method  of  assaying  and  oversight  of  the  MANiruLATio>'. 

The  wardens,  in  making  the  assays,  must  follow  the  methods  and 
rules  made  by  the  administration  of  the  smelting-works,  and  avoid  all 
arbitrary  digressions  from  the  same,  and,  moreover,  conform  to  the  reg- 
ulations from  the  administration  of  tbe  smelting-works,  regarding  the 
superintendence  and  oversight  of  the  assaying,  as  carried  out  by  the 
designated  officers. 

§  14.— The  unit  of  weight  and  its  sitbdivisions  used  in  thi: 

assaying  of  ores. 

The  weight  of  the  assay  hundred-weight,  used  in  determiuiug  the 
metallic  contents  of  bres,  is  fixed  at  3.75  grams  =  0.75  pfundtheil.  Its 
division  is  decimal,  namely,  into  100  pounds,  and  the  pound  into  10<> 
pfundtheile. 

§  15. — Statement  of  the  metallic  contents  op  an  ore. 

The  metallic  contents  of  an  ore  are  only  stated  within  certain  fixeil 
limits. 

a.  With  ores  carrying  the  smallest  amount  of  silver  acceptable  at  the 
works,  that  is  1  pfundtheil  and  up  to  25  pfundtheile,  their  metallic  con- 
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tents  will  be  given  on  to  within  0.5  pfundtheil ;  with  ores  carrying  more 
than  25  pfandtheile  and  np  to  200  pfundtheile,  the  resalts  will  be  given 
on  to  within  1  pfundtheil ;  and  ores  assaying  higher  than  200  pfund- 
theile, the  assay-result  will  be  given  on  to  within  2  pfundtheile. 

h.  With  lead,  sulphur,  and  arsenical  ores,  the  assay-results  will  be 
given  on  to  within  5  per  cent,  for  all  grades  of  ore ;  with  lead,  however, 
contained  in  ore  delivered  at  the  works,  as  blendic  ores,  to  within  1  per 
cent. 

e.  With  copper  and  zinc,  to  within  1  per  cent,  b^'  all  grades  of  ore 

§  16.— The  delivery- ass  at. 

Such  assays  as  are  made  at  the  mine-warden's  laboratory  of  the  ores 
prepared  at  the  mines  for  delivery  at  the  smelting- works,  by  order  of 
the  mine-superintendent,  in  order  to  declare  their  assay-value  when  de- 
livered at  the  smelting- works,  are  called  the  delivery-assays.  The  same 
give,  at  the  same  mine,  the  metals  and  metalloids  the  purchase-assay 
{§  17)  has  to  determine,  and  thus  stating  how  many  assay-samples  it  is 
necessary  to  prepare.  In  selecting  the  assay-sample  for  the  delivery- 
assay,  on  behalf  of  the  mine,  proper  care  should  be  taken,  so  that  no 
^eat  difference  may  arise  between  it  and  tlie  purchase-assay. 

§  17. — Purchase-assays. 

Purchase-assays  are  those  which  are  made  from  the  samples  taken 
according  to  §  11  during  the  weighing  of  the  delivered  ore  at  the  smelt- 
iug-works.  For  making  the  same,  the  sample  in  the  small  trough.  A,  is 
made  use  of,  (§  11.)  The  purchase-assay  determines  the  amount  of  all 
parchasable  metals  and  metalloids  contained  in  the  ore,  following  the 
directions  of  the  statement  from  the  mine  of  what  metals  and  metalloids 
are  present  in  the  same ;  also,  to  determine  the  amount  of  lead  in  all 
blendic  ores,' and  the  amount  of  zinc  contained  in  all  blendic,  silver, 
lead,  copper,  sulphur,  and  arsenical  ores.  The  purchase-assay  must  be 
made  under  the  supervision  of  two  controlling  assayers,  the  warden  of 
the  smelting-works  and  the  mine-warden.  Each  has  his  own  separate 
laboratory,  the  warden  of  the  smelting-works  at  that  place,  and  the 
mine-warden  in  the  city  of  Freiberg. 

Accordingly,  as  the  silver-ores  are  of  low  or  high  grade,  the  assays 
^vill  be  made  in  duplicate  or  up  to  eight  times.*  The  average  must  be 
taken  of  all  the  separately-weighed  buttons.  Each  of  the  assayers,  in 
determining  the  amount  of  silver  in  ores,  must  make  two  assays  with 
ores  containing  from  1  to  40  pfundtheile  percwt.,'  three  assays  with 
ores  containing  from  41  to  80  pfundtheile  per  cwt. ;  four  assays  with 
ores  containing  from  81  to  150  pfundtheile  per  cwt.;  six  assays  with 
ores  containing  from  151  to  300  pfundtheile  per  cwt.;  eight  assays 
with  ores  containing  more  than  302  pfundtheile  per  cwt. 

*"  The  scorifioatiou-assay  is  entirely  used  iu  determiniog  the  amount  of  silver  in  all 
ores. 
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§  18.— PbESENTATION   op    ASSAY-STATEMENT  BY    THE  MINB-WAEDEN 

AND  WARDEN  OF  THE  SMELTING- WORKS. 

After  the  close  of  every  weekly  delivery,  on  Saturdays,  at  12  o'clock, 
each  of  the  controlling  wardens  must  deliver,  at  the  ^^  Hiittenraiter  Bo- 
reau,"  a  fall  statement  of  the  assay -results  as  found  by  actual  tests.  Thei^ 
the  two  statements  are  compared  as  regards  the  stated  weights  aod 
contents.  In  these  statements  must  be  written  the  name  of  the  mine 
from  which  the  ore  came;  the  number  of  loads  and  their  respective  dry 
weights ;  the  quality  and  the  determined  amounts  of  silver,  lead,  cop- 
per, zinc,  sulphur,  and  arsenic,  in  the  exact  order,  as  given  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  weigh-master.  The  mine- warden  must  also  notify  the  mine- 
superintendent  of  his  assay-results  in  the  same  order  as  stated  io  the 
weigh-book.  In  the  delivery  of  native  silver  and  silver-glance,  the  amoant 
of  the  contents  in  silver  determined  from  the  smelting,  (§  19,)  mast  also 
be  put  down  by  the  warden  of  the  smelting-works  as  corresponding  to 

the  load. 

§  10.— Detbrminativb  assay. 

If  there  be  a  difiference  in  comparing  the  assay-statements  of  the 
mine- warden  (§  18)  and  that  of  the  warden  of  the  smelting-works  of  the 
ores  delivei*ed  of  only  0.5  pfandtheil  (0.005  per  cent  =  1  oz.  9  dwt  3.^ 
gr.  per  ton)  silver,  the  result  of  the  warden  of  the  smelting-works  viil 
be  taken  for  computing  their  contents  and  the  amount  to  be  paid  for 
this  metal,  (§  22 ;)  by  a  difference  or  one  pfnndtheil  (0.01  per  cent.  =  2 
oz.  18  d wt.  4.80  gr.)  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds)  or  more  of  silver,  or  by  dif- 
ferences in  lead,  copper,  sulphur,  or  arsenic,  a  determination  assay  must 
be  made  of  the  special  ore-load  at  the  <<  Hiittenraiter  expedition.^ 

A  determinative  assay  of  the  zinc  in  zinc-ores  will  only  be  made  when 
of  the  two  purchase-assay  results  the  one  is  over  and  the  other  ander 
the  limit,  for  which  there  is  a  special  tariff  for  zinc  in  the  zinc-blendie 
ores,  also  a  reduction  in  the  amount  paid  for  the  zinc  in  blendic  ores. 
The  zinc-blendic  determinative  assay  for  lead  is  also  only  made  when  the 
results  of  the  purchase-assays  are  the  one  over  and  the  other  ander  o 
per  cent. 

The  results  of  the  determinative  assay  must  be  entered  in  the  assay- 
book,  with  the  difference  determined ;  the  ore-load  must  also  be  marked 
with  the  difference. 

The  mine-superintendents,  as  well  as  the  officers  of  the  smelting- works 
have  the  right  to  demand  that  a  determinative  assay  be  made,  when  an 
assay  made  by  them  from  a  sample  taken  from  the  ore-load  disagrees 
with  the  purchase-assay  so  far  that  it  seems  to  them  it  cannot  possibly 
be  correct.  Such  demands  for  determinative  assays  must  be  handed  in 
by  the  above-named  officers  in  the  form  of  a  written  statement,  (state 
ment  of  assay-differences,)  at  the  <^  Hiittenraiter  •expedition,'^  before  12 
o'clock  on  Saturday,  after  the  close  of  the  weekly  ore-delivery.  A  state- 
ment of  this  character  must  contain  the  name  of  the  smelting-works  at 
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which  the  ore  was  delivered,  the  date  of  delivery,  the  name  of  th6  mine 
from  which  it  came,  the  number  of  the  load,  (as  numbered  in  the  weigh- 
journal,)  of  which  the  determinative  assay  is  demanded ;  also  the  dry 
weight  of  same,  the  quality,  and  the  metallic  contents,  according  to  the 
delivery  and  purchase  assays. 

After  the  officers  of  the  mine  and  smeltiug- works  have  made  known 
the  demand  for  a  determinative  assay  and  marked  the  respective  ore- 
loads,  the  judge-assay er  receives  from  the  ^^HUttenraiter,"  on  Saturday 
eveninge  of  every  week,  the  assay -certificates  of  the  mine- warden,  which 
contain  all  the  ore-loads  of  the  delivery-period  of  which  he  has  to  make 
determinative  assays.  The  determinative  assays  are  then  to  be  made 
by  the  warden  in  the  laboratory  of  the  smelting- works. 

The  assay-sample  in  the  lower  sample-trough  B,  from  which  no  assay 
has  been  made,  is  used  for  making  the  determinative  assay.  It  is  taken 
by  the  man  who  pulverizes  the  assay-samples,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  warden,  and  carefully  prepared  according  to  §  11.  Four  days 
are  allowed  for  making  all  the  determinative  assays  that  may  be  de- 
manded at  both  smelting-works  of  a  weekly  delivery.  The  days  are 
from  Monday  to  Thursday  at  the  latest- 

The  results  obtained  from  the  determinative  assays  must  be  entered 
by  the  warden  on  the  assay  statement  of  the  mine-warden  and  immedi- 
ately sent  to  the  *'  Hlittenraiter-expedition,''  where  it  is  open  to  inves- 
tigation of  the  parties  concerned  until  Friday,  12  o'clock,  of  the  same 
week.  At  the  same  time  the  results  must  be  entered  upon  the  state- 
ment of  assay-differences,  sent  in  by  the  mine  and  smelting-works  officers, 
and,  with  the  other  statement,  sent  to  the  '^  Hiittenraiter-expedition," 
from  whence  it  can  be  taken  away  by  the  mine  or  smelting*works  parties, 
and  if  the  result  differs  much  between  the  delivery  or  load  assays, 
another  determinative  assay  may  be  demanded,  (§  20.) 

When,  however,  the  mine-superintendent  demands  a  determinative 
assay,  in  spite  of  agreement  between  the  purchase-assays  of  the  warden 
of  the  mine  and  smelting-works,  within  the  limits  given  in  the  first  part 
of  this  paragraph,  and  the  correctness  of  the  purchase-assay  should  be 
confirmed  by  the  same,  the  mine  must  pay  for  every  such  determinative 
assay — for  silver,  5  ueugroschen ;  for  lead,  10  neugroschen ;  for  copper, 
15  neugroschen ;  for  zinc,  15  neugroschen ;  for  sulphur,  15  neugroschen ; 
for  arsenic,  15  neugroschen — to  the  smelting-works  at  which  the  ore  was 
delivered,  and  the  bill  for  the  same  will  be  handed  in  at  the  close  of 
every  three  months. 

§  20.— Repetition  op  the  method  of  delivery. 

If  there  be  a  too  great  a  diiference  between  the  delivery-assay  and 
the  results  of  the  determinative  assay  demanded  by  the  mine,  or  be- 
tween the  load-assay  and  the  results  of  the  determinative  assay  de- 
manded by  the  smelting-works,  then,  in  the  first  case,  it  is  allowable 
for  the  mine  to  demand  of  the  repetition  of  the  method  of  delivery ;  in 
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the  second  case,  the  smelting-works  may  demand  tbe  same.  Moreorer, 
even  when  no  demand  has  been  made  for  a  determinative  assay,  either 
party  may  demand  of  the  repetition  of  the  method  of  delivery  when  the 
difference  between  the  results  of  the  determinative  assay  is  greater  than 
the  result  of  one  of  the  pnrchase-assays  over  the  other. 

In  repeating  the  method  of  delivery,  the  entire  manipulation  of  se- 
lecting the  assay-sample  is  repeated,  by  weighing  the  entire  ore-load 
over  again,  and  selecting  of  the  assay-sample,  as  already  described,  after 
the  ore  has  been  well  mixed,  if  deemed  necessary,  and  carted  to  tbe 
scales. 

Each  of  the  controlling  wardens  must  carry  out  the  assays  accordiDg 
to  §  17,  and  enter  tbe  results  obtained  in  their  order  in  the  assay-state 
ment  book.  The  weigh-master  designates  the  ore-load  as  weighed  the 
second  time. 

The  demand  for  the  repetition  of  tbe  method  of  delivery  on  behalf  of 
the  mine  or  smelting-works  should  be  made  in  the  week  in  which  the 
determinative  assay  of  the  ore-load  was  made,  and  at  the  latest  on  Fri- 
day at  12  o'clock,  so  that  the  *^  Hiittenraiter  ^  may  arrange  that  the  ore- 
load  may  be  omitted  from  the  delivery-period  of  the  present  week. 

When  a  demand  is  made  on  behalf  of  the  smelting-  works  for  the  repetition 
of  the  method  of  delivery,  the  mine-superintendent  concerned  must  be  in- 
formed of  the  same  by  the  "  Hiittenraiter,"  or  if  the  mine-superintendent 
should  live  too  far  away  from  Freiberg,  the  agent  of  the  mine  in  the  city, 
who  is  authorized  to  attend  to  the  selling  of  the  ore  for  said  mine,  mast 
be  informed.  If  this  controlling  manipulation  be  demanded  on  behalf 
of  the  mine,  the  same  has  to  pay  the  accompanying  costs,  which  are  as 
follows,  per  load :  2  thaler  for  a  load  of  400  centneru,  (cwt.)  (hundred- 
weight;)  2 J  thaler  for  a  load  of  over  400  to  500  centnern,  and  3  thaler 
for  a  load  of  over  500  to  600  centnern,  all  in  wet  weight-  Both  parties 
must  be  ruled  by  the  results  of  this  repeated  manipulation,  nnless  the 
two  purchase-assays  made  from  the  new  assay -samples  should  shov  a 
material  difference  in  their  results ;  if  this  should  be  the  case  with  rich 
ores,  it  is  probable  that  it  comes  from  tbe  ore  not  being  well  mixed.  Jo 
this  case  the  smelting-works  have  the  privile;;e  of  refusing  the  load  um- 
til  it  has  been  properly  prepared  for  delivery. 

§  21. — Deputyshiv  of  the  judge-assayer. 

If  the  judgeassayer  should  be  unable  to  make  the  determinative  as- 
says himself,  on  account  of  sickness,  or  for  some  other  good  reason,  they 
are  made  by  some  officer  of  tbe  smelting-works,  who  is  experienced  in 
assaying,  and  who  must  follow  the  instructions  of  the  judge-assayer  after 
having  been  detailed  by  tbe  sinelting-administration  for  this  duty. 

§  22.— Computation  of  the  obepbices. 

The  computation  of  the  metallic  contents  of  the  ores  is  carried  oatt 
according  to  the  results  of  tbe  purchase-assays  and  determioatire 
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assays,  at  the  '^  Huttenraiter-expedition "  without  any  secrecy.     The 
price  to  be  paid  for  the  same  is  also  computed. 

The  compatatioD  of  the  metallio  contents  for  every  calcolable  metal 
is  carried  oat  by  moltiplying  the  dry  weight  of  the  ore-load  with  assay- 
results  ;  for  silver,  according  to  the  dry  weight  as  determined  according 
to  §  9 ;  bat  for  lead,  copper,  zinc,  salphar,  and  arsenic,  only  to  within 
10  iK>ands. 

The  metallic  contents  per  load  are  rounded  off;  with  silver,  to  within 
0.5  pfandtheil,  (0.005  per  cent.=l  oz.  9  dwt.  3.84  gr.;)  with  lead,  zinc, 
salphur,  and  arsenic,  to  within  0.5  per  cent.;  and  with  copper,  to  within 
0.1  i>er  cent. 

The  compntation  of  the  price  of  tlie  several  loads  is  carried  oat  by 
maltiplying  the  tariff  price  of  the  different  metals  by  the  metallic  con- 
tents of  the  ore-load. 

When  the  tariff,  however,  gives  the  prices  per  unit  of  weight  of  the 
ore,  the  amount  to  be  paid  is  calculated  by  multiplying  the  price  in  the 
tariff-list,  corresponding  to  the  assay  of  the  ore,  by  the  dry  weight  of 
the  Rame. 

In  case  where  the  silver  contents  have  been  determined  by  smelting 
all  the  ore,  the  tariff-price  will  be  computed  by  calculating  the  average 
contents  from  the  dry  weight  and  assay-results.  The  doubly-calculated 
weight,  metallic  contents,  and  price  to  be  paid  for  the  ore  will  be  en- 
tered in  a  statement  and  sent  to  the  mines  interested,  at  the  latest  on 
Wednesdaj'  of  the  third,  fiftb,  seventh,  ninth,  eleventh  week  of  each 
quarter.  It  is  payable  at  the  treasury  of  the  general  smelting  admin- 
istratiou. 

The  "  HUttenraiter"  must  also  give  to  every  mine  a  statement  of  the 
amount  of  ore  delivered  at  the  works  by  each,  and  it  must  contain  .the 
weight  of  each  load,  their  metallic  contents  and  assay,  and  price  for 
every  two  or  three  weeks'  delivery.  This  statement,  when  handed  in 
at  the  treasury  of  the  general  smelting  administration  by  the  mine- 
superiutendent,  will  be  accepted,  and  the  amount  stated  in  the  same  as 
the  calculated  price  of  the  ore  according  to  tariff,  will  be  paid. 

ENFLUENCE  OF  THE  MABKET-PBICE  AS    REGARDS    THE    PAYMENT   OF 

•      LEAD  AND   COPPER  IN  THE  ORES. 

(a.)  The  normal  price  of  lead  is  taken  at  5  thaler  per  centner  (hun- 
dred-weight) of  the  lead. sold  contained  in  lead  products;  and, 

(6.)  For  copper,  31J  thaler  per  centner  of  copper  contained  in  the 
copper- vitriol  sold. 

If  the  actual  net  proceeds  from  selling  the  lead  in  lead  products  by 
the  smelting-works  should  be  more  or  less  in  the  course  of  a  year,  after 
deduction  of  the  necessary  costs  of  trading,  than  the  net  proceeds  for 
the  amount  of  lead  sold  according  to  the  normal  price  stated  in  the  first 
case,  the  mine  shall  receive  the  half  of  the  amount  thus  gained,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  lead  delivered  by  the  same  as  ^'  a  lead- 
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delivery  premiam."  In  the  second  caae,  however,  the  mine  mast  share 
the  half  of  the  occurring  loss  as  ^^  a  lead-payment  restitntion,"  corre- 
sponding to  the  amount  of  lead  contained  in  ore  delivered.  The  same 
rule  holds  good  for  the  copper  sold  as  copper-vitriol. 

The  calcnlation  of  the  amount  of  premiam  or  loss  for  lead  and  oc^per 
is  carried  out  by  the  '^  HUttenraiter,''  who  not  only  has  to  make  pnldie, 
in  the  form  of  an  extract,  the  amount  of  money  in  the  treasoiy  of  the 
general  smelting  administration,  and  to  give  the  mines  a  receipt  for  the 
amount  of  ore  delivered  at  the  smelting-works  on  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  week  of  the  ^^  Qaartals  Lucial,"  but  must  also  inform  the  mines 
interested  of  the  manner  in  which  the  premium  was  calculated  at  the 
close  of  each  year,  by  exhibiting  the  calculations.  The  general  smelt- 
ing administration  must  determine  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  metals 
beforehand  for  every  year,  at  the  end  of  the  same  ;  loss  or  gain  will  be 
equally  divided  according  to  amount  paid. 

Freiberg,  March  12, 1868. 

<^  Das  Koniglich^  OberhUttenamt." 

F.  M.  IHLE. 
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Subject.                                                 Refobt.  Vol.  Page.  Art. 

Barrels.  ]>*pcr Printing  and  Paper K  II  27  39 

Barrow  steel Machinery A  III  408  387 

Fairbairn's  teste do A  HI  408  387 

Thurston's  teat do A  HI  409  388 

works do A  in  406  385 

Barrows,  tobolsr Introdaction B  I  431  338 

Baaina^  hydraulic Archlteetare B  IV  9  17 

oftbeBanabe Hydraolio Engineering D  III  6  5 

Batteries,  telegraphic Telegraphs I  II  7  6 

telegraphic do J  II  16  21 

Belgian do J  H  9  8 

CalUad'a do J  H  16  23 

Daniell'a do J  H  16  22 

Grove's do J  II  16  22 

Baa-Academie  at  Berlin Machinery A  III  367  359 

Baaer's  telegraphic  apparatas Telegraphs I  II  36  19 

Bavaria  School  of  Forestry Forestry .- D  I  97  134 

Bavarian  oloGks  and  watches Instruments G  II  23  32 

sheepcnltura SheepandWool £  I  12  13 

Baxter's  oil-prints '...  Printing  and  Paper P  II  10  11 

Bayer  and  Langl,  on  painting Introduction B  I  439  350 

Beard  of  wheat,  removing Vienna  Bread B  II  27  61 

Bedding-stone Working  of  Stone D  lY  17  30 

Beef,canned Introduction B  I  473  379 

Bee^root  sugar  cultivation do B  I  325  180 

B^oAic  area  and  products Forestry D  I  93  127 

B^rlj^ian  artificial  stone Working  of  Stone B  IV  45  55 

educational  exhibits Education L  H  17  19 

industrial  schools do L  II  17  90 

manufactures Machinery A  III  390  370 

historyof do A  III  389  369 

metallurgical  exhibits Metallurgy F  IV  17  41 

photographs Photography B  II  15  38 

railToads........ Telegraphs I  II  60  48 

reverberatory  ftimaoes Metallurgy F  IV  18  43 

road-locomotives Machinery A  III  83  100 

schools Education K  II  103  56 

for  idiots do K  II  77  34 

telegraphs Telegraphs I  II  60  48 

administration do I  II  55  31 

employes do I  II  72  62 

ofSces do I  II  68  55 

Belgiumwoods Forestry B  I  9  41 

Bellerophon,  iron-clad Machinery A  III  58  61 

BelleviUe  steam-boiler do A  HI  131  143 

Belt,  Uttderhill's  angular do A  m  334  312 

Belts  and  motors,  Badinger's  report Introduction B  I  414  309 

Benedikt  on  artificial  teeth do B  I  432  341 

dental  apparatus do B  I  432  342 

Bentz'smethod  of  removing  beard  and  bran....  Vienna  Bread B  II  27  61 

Berg  on  hook-binding Introduction B  I  409  309 

Berg-Academie  at  Freiberg Machinery A  III  363  357 

Bergman's  boiler do A  HI  132  146 

Berlin,  visit  to do A  III  364  358 

Bernay'spnmp do A  III  197  905 

Berryman's  feed-water  heater do A  III  134  149 

Berry,  wheat,  chemical  composition Vienna  Bread B  II  6  9 

proximate do B  n  8  16 
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Bessomer  prooosa,  Aokerman's  report MeUllurgy E 

steel  in  the  Alpine  country do E 

Bicdfcre,  school  for  idiots Education K 

Bigelow's  boot  and  shoe  machinery Introduction B 

Do Machinery A. 

Binding  at  ITmprlmerie  Nationale  Fran^aise . . .  GoTemment  Printing P 

books,  Berg's  report Introduction B 

Lott's  report .• ^.do B 

Binocular  telescopes Instruments H 

Binsfeldham mer  smel ting  and  roasting  furnaces .  Metallurgy F 

Blast-famaces,  (see  Furnaces.) 

Buttgenbach's do E 

European,  dimensions do £ 

Bleiberg  Smelting  Company....  do F 

Bleyberg,  ores  and  furnace do F 

Blondeau*s  theory  of  yeast-cells * Vienna  Bread B 

Blood,  dried,  as  a  fertilizer Fertilizers C 

Bloomeries  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia Metallnrgy .•   B 

Blowing-apparatus  and  pumps  in  Germany Machinery A 

engines Metallnrgy K 

of  the  Cleveland  district Machinery A 

Bobbin  for  sewing-machines Sewing>machines B 

Bochum  cast-steel  bells Metallnrgy E 

works *.» do 

coal-mines do 

coke  blast-furnaces do 

furnaces do 

iron-mines do 

mining  and  steel  works do 

steel  castings ^ do 

Bog  ores  and  limonite do 

Bohemia,  Biloiic  territory Forestry 

estates,  area do 

CountChotek..4 do 

Count  Thnn do 

flsh-cultnre do 

forest-culture do 

lands do 

Ores  Zdikau... do 

Joachimsthaler  forest do 

Neuhof do 

Pennc do ! 

Skalicz do 

Weltrus do 

woods • do 

Bohemian  arches Architecture 

Boilers,  Adamson .-. Machinery 

Belleville do 
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Bolzano, Tedesco  StCo do A 

constmction,  principles  of do A 

Davey-Paxroan do A 

Ehrhardt ^ A 

Galloway • do A 

trial do A 

Howard do A 

advantages  claimed do  ..  A 

Meyer do  ..- A 

Pauckftcb  &  Frennd do. A 
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Boilers,  PitkiDs  Brothers Machinery A  III  109  136 

sectional,  chhracterietica do A  III  118  133 

historical  sketch '....do A  III  118  131 

trials do A  III  119  133 

Sigl do A  III  133  148 

Sinclair do A  III  127  140 

Bologna  Photographic  Society Photography D  II  IS  34 

Itolt  and  nnt  machine,  Brown  d:  Sharpe  Mann* 

facturing  CoHpany Introdnction B  I  331  259 

Bolt,  flonr Vienna  Bread B  II  49  109 

Boltingflonr do B  II  47  106 

Bolzano,  Tedesco  &  Co.'s  boiler Machinery A  III  133  148 

grate do A  III  133  148 

Bonding  walla Architecture B  IV  7  10 

Bon^-rooal,  steamed,  composition  and  price Fertilisers C  II  46  45 

Book-binding,  Berg's  report Introdnction B  I  409  302 

Lott*sreport do ^ B  I  410  303 

Book  illastrations,  German Photography D  II  16  41 

printing,  D.  Appleton  dt  Co Printing  and  Paper O  II  6  4 

Books,  Lecbner,  Klar,  and  Kichter's  report Introdnction B  I  447  356 

Boot  and  shoe  machinery,  Bigelow do , .'...  B  I  249  98 

Do Machinery A  III  309  991 

Borslg's  exhibits Metallargy B  IV  59  45 

Locomotive  Works Machinery A  III  364  358 

Boable  Tiadnct Civil  Eqgineerlng C  III  15  1 

Boalllon  School  of  Forestry ...Forestry D'  I  153  100 

Boalton  Jk  Imray's  pamp Machinery A  III  199  210 

Bran, composition  of ViennaBread B  II  3  5 

duster , do B  II  48  108 

proportion  of  flour  attached do B  II  48  108 

removal ' do B  II  27  61 

Brawn's  carbon  prints Photography D  II  19  48 

Brasilian  photographs ;...do D  II  7  8 

Bread,  (tee  Wheat.) 

Bread  block ViennaBread B  II  110  935 

Daglish's  aerated do B  II  91  199 

flour.  Viennese do B  11  59  129 

leavened  and  onleavened do B  II  76  165 

light  and  heavy do B  II  84  183 

Pariswheat do B  II  88  193 

phosphatic do B  II  92  201 

adrantagesof «....do B  II  113  941 

introduction  into  Europe do B  II  113  943 

Meyer's  investigations do B  II  111  240 

Viennabakery do B  II  113  943 

porosityof do B  II  77  166 

signification  of  the  word do B  II  75  164 

stale do B  II  94  210 

Vienna  excellencies do B  II  100  933 

BSEAD,  Vienna,  Reportof  E. N. Hobapord do B  II 

Breakwater,  concrete Architecture B  IV  11  .    22 

Breeding  sheep,  esUbllshments  in  France .^Sheep  and  Wool E  I  36  45 

modiflcation  by  oircnmstances do EI  5  2 

progress  of  the  century do EI  5  1 

Brefeld  on  alcoholic  fermentation ViennaBread B  II  83  181 

Bregnet's  watches Instruments O  II  17  23 

report  on  cheap  watches do G  II  18  24 

Bricks Exhibition  Buildings Aa  IV  21  43 
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Subject.  Report.  VoL  Pa^  Art. 

Brick  baildings  at  Vienna Architectare A 

molded,  manafactnre  of do .•    B* 

Viennese do B 

pecaliar  kind do B 

Brick-kilns,  apartment Exhibition  Building* Aa 

continual do Aa 

Brick-making do Aa 

Brick-work,  carved,  red  cement  for Architectare B 

in  the  United  States do B 

Bridge,  Fink,  at  Louisville,  Ey Introduction B 

Bridges,  L.,  Report  on  Buildixos   of  the 

Exhibition  xsa  Railroad  Structures Exhibition  Buildings 

Brinckman  on  split-wood  mannfactnre Introdaction B 

veneers do B 

British,  {tee  Great  Britain,  England,  English.)  ^ 

British  and  American  machinery do B 

British  and  American  machinery Machinery A 

methods do A 

ordnance do A 

steam  fire-engine do A 

tool-making do A 

British  Colonies,  photographs Photography D 

woods Fbrestry D 

educational  exhibits Education L 

exhibitors ,  Hetallurgy X 

exhibits,  chitraoter  of do E 

machines,  various Machinery A 

exports Metallurgy E 

India,  educational  exhibits Education L 

photographs Photography D 

woods Forestry D 

iron-dad  Monarch Machinery A 

iron  making do A 

and  steel  indnstry Metallurgy E 

navy Machinery A 

policy do A 

opinion  of  American  tools do A 

railroada Telegraphs I 

reports,  (Me  Reports.) 
sheep,  (He  Sheep.) 

stone-working  machinery Working  of  Stone D 

telegraphs Telegraphs I 

telegraphic  administration do I 

employ^ do I 

offices.. do I 

woodlands Forestry D 

wood-working  tools Machinery A 

workingmen  at  Vienna do A 

Brixlegg  Smelting  Company Metallurgy F 

Bronze  oast  in  chills Machinery A 

characterof  ordinary do A 

chilled,  oold-rolled dq A 

cold-rolled,  B.  Dean's do A 

oomparad  with  steel do A 

Uchatius do A 

Brooks,    D.,   Report   on    Tileqkai'Hs   abd 
Apfaratus Telegnpl^s J       II 
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Subject.  Report. 

Bbowk,  a.  H.,  Eeport  on  Government Pkintixg 

IJ5STITUTIO.S8 Government  Printiog  , P 

BroKjir  Darling  &  Sharpe'8  tools Machinery A 

Brown  &  Sbarpe  Manufacturing  Company's — 

Xa  1  screw-machine do A 

No.4  screw-machine do A 

Anderson's  report Introdoctiun B 

Hartig  and  others' report J do B 

Xut  and  bolt  machine do B 

Plain  milUng-macbine Machinery A 

Screw-machine Introduction B 

Tools Machinery A 

Universal  miUing-machine do A 

Brotherhood  &  Hardingham's  engine ifo A 

Bml^e  Island  overfall Civil  Engineering   C 

Brunner,  Laner,  and  Zinner  on  shovels Introduction B 

Brunner's  theodolite Instruments 6 

Bmsh-machine,  Woodbury's : 

Anderson's  report Introduction B 

Exner's  report do B 

Hartig  and  others'  report do B 

Thurston's  report Machinery A 

Brussels  Exchange Architecture B 

Brunswick  school  of  forestry Forestry D 

BnchhoU's  cylinder-mills Vienna  Bread B 

Boda-Pesth  bridge Hydraulic  Engineering B 

river  improvements  at do D 

Building,  (tee  Architecture,  Construction.) 

art  of Exhibition  Buildings Aa     IV         11        18 

progress  in   Austria,   bridges    and 

railroad  structures Architecture A      IV         31        43 

Bmldings,  Exhibition,  Dublin,  1833 Introduction A       I  39        90 

London,1851 do A        I  35        15 

London,1669 do A        I  48         34 

NewYork,1853 do A        I  41        94 

Paris,  1855 do A        I  39        95 

Paris,  1867 do A        I  59         40 

Vienna,  1873... do A       I  65'       47 

Vienna,  1873 Architecture...! B      IV  94        54 

Vienna,  1873 Exhibition  Buildings Aa     IV  5  1 

framed Architecture B      IV         18        36 

groups do A      IV         14        10 

laws do A      IV         14        99 

machinery  hall Exhibition  Buildings Aa     IV         11        19 

materials Introduction B       I         980      144 

ofVienna Architecture A      IV         11        16 

NeueFreiePresse ExhibiUon  Buildings Aa     IV         13        95 

public,  location  of Architecture B      IV         93        51 

regulations,  Vienna do A      IV         17-98 

school,  («ee  Schools.) 

Staatsdruckerei Government  Printing P      II  7        19 

Viennese Architecture B      IV         10        90 

present  system do A      IV  7  9 

Wooden Wood  Industries C      IV         11        11 

Bakowina  forests Forestry D       I  71        99 

Burback Metallurgy E      IV         65        57 

Barmeister  &  Wain's  marine-engines ....Machinery A      III         58        56 

Battgenbach's  bkst-furnace Metallurgy E      IV  89        69 

BatyUeries Chemical  Materials F       II         15        93 
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Subject.                                                 Kefokt.  Vol.  Page.  Art 

Cadmium lotrodaction B  I  3G6  S35 

Call  &  Co.'8  woika Machinery A  III  398  575 

CaicfSOD,  floating,  in  Danube , Hydraolic  Engineering D  m  7  i 

Cake,  leavened  and  unleavened Vienna  bread B  II  76  16 

Caledonia,  New,  forests Forestry D  I  81  116 

Calendar,  general,  of  the  exhibition Introduction A  I  7d  SS 

California  exhibits do B  I  300  U€ 

Calking  and  riveting  steam-boilers Machinery A  III  60  93 

Calland's  battery Telegraph J  II  16  C 

Caloric  engine,  Ericsson's Machinery A  III  ISO  IK 

Cameron's  steam-piimp .' do A  III  186  t9i 

Canadian  phosphate Fertilizers C  II  43  9: 

sewing-machines Sewlng-Machlnes B  III  to  i 

Canal,  Donaa Hydraulic  Engineering D  HI  6  £ 

feeding,  Aisne  and  Mame do D  III  44  U 

lock.of Aubols do D  UI  64  ?»: 

Canned  food,  {tee  Food.) 

CaontchoQO Introduction B  I  334  M 

Capron  water-wheels do B  I  S7S  I2T 

Do Machinery A  III  177  1-5 

Carbon-prints Photography D  II  17  « 

collodion  negatives do D  II  IS  ST 

discovery do D  II  11  » 

process,  Obemetter*8 do D  II  19  O 

CareVs  locomotive Machinery A  III  70  ^ 

Carinthia  forests  products Forestry D  I  S8  97 

state do D  I  74  57 

mining  companies Metallurgy F  IV  168  333 

Carniola  forests Forestry D  I  SI  I* 

Middle  and  Lower do D  I  2i  21 

stateforests do D  I  73  ^ 

CABrENTER,  C.  F.,  Report  on  Instrumbktb  of 

Precision Instruments G  H 

Carpentry Architecture B  IV  WE 

Flattich's  report Introduction B  I  408  S> 

Carrara  marble Architecture B  IV  16  d> 

Caseine ViennaBread B  II  9  a 

Car-building  in  Germany Machinery.... A  III  360  354 

Carriages Wood  Industries C  IV  6  3 

Cars,  hospital Introduction B  I  €39  dUt 

Cartography,  ZafTauk's  repoi:t ...do B  I  433  341 

Carved  brick-work,  cement  for Architecture B  IV  9  13 

Castings,  cement . , do B  IV  10  1* 

iron do B  IV  13  « 

Cast  iron  in  construction do B  IV  13  S3 

Cast-steel  bells,  Bochnm Metallurgy E  IV  US  ^ 

in  the  Alpine  country do £  IV  14  13 

Whitworth's  compressed Machinery ^  A  HI  431  413 

works,  Bochnm Metallurgy S  IV  HI  ^ 

Catalogue,  United  States  section Introduction A  I  190  O 

Cathetometers Physical  Apparatus F  11  S3 

Cayley's  hot-air  engine Machinery A  III  1ST  IM 

Ceilings Architecture .'...,.  A  IV  •14  SJ 

roo<1e  of  plastering do A  IV  St  1? 

Cell8,gluten ViennaBread • B  11  54  H 

illustrated do B  II  •!  I* 

starch do* B  II  n  W 
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Subject.  Kbpokt. 

Ceils,  yeast YleDoa  Bread 

Blondean's  theory... do 

cavities  iu do 

effect  of do 

effeot  of  heat do <. 

effect  of  solutiimof  sagar do 

Cements Exhibition  Baildings 

Aoatrlan Working  of  Stone  .. 

qvalitjof Arohitectare , 

breakwaters do 

castings do 

flooring Working  of  Stone  .. 

foundations Architecture 

finish do 

Portland Working  of  Stone  .. 

red,  for  carved  brick-work Architecture 

SaulUck Working  of  Stone  .. 

structures Architecture 

Cerealine Vienna  Bread 

Cereals  along  Northern  Pacific  Bailroad Introduction 

Ceylim  foresta Forestry 

Chain-towage  w.  paddle-wheels Machinery 

Charcoal  of  Styrfa Forestry 

Charles  YI,  encouragement  of  architecture  ....  Architecture 

Charts,  D&nral  * Introduction 

Chemical  Hatbjuals 


iiND  Phtbical  Ap- 

PABATU8 


[  Chemical  Materials 

'  Report  by  W.  Gibbb.,  \   p^y^^  Apparatus 

Chemical  Industbt,  Report  by  J.  F.  Smith Chemical  Industry 

Hoffman's  report Introduction 

products  ftom  excreta Fertilisers 

Chemical  glass-ware Chemical  Materials  ....^.. 

Chemicals,  Kopp's  report Introduction 

classification Chemical  Industry 

Chemistry  and  materia  mediea Medicine  and  Surgery  ... 

of  fats  and  oils Chemical  Industry 

Cheviot  sheep Sheep  and  Wool 

Chief  Executive  Commiasionkb,   Report  by 

H.  Garbxtbon Chief  Executive 

Chills,  alloys  bast  for Machinery 

brottse  castings do 

China,  Cochin,  photographs Photography 

printing  in Printing  and  Paper 

wood  exhibits Forestry 

Chinese  alphabets Printing  and  Paper 

iron  working Metallurgy 

paper Printing  and  Paper 

imitations do 

Chloride  of  lime,  manufacture Chemical  Industry 

Choltlu,  Count,  estote Forestry 

Chotek.  Count,  estate do 

Chromo-llthography Printing  and  Paper 

advantagesof do 

Grefe*s  report Introduction 

history Printing  wid  Paper 

methods do 

progress do 

Chronomotere,  («e«  Watches.) 
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Subject.  Rkpobt.  Vol.  Pag^.  An. 

Church  architecture Architecture B      IV        24       y 

Churches  for  work-people Metallurgy ^ E       IV       101       r* 

Chnofc^  Horton*8  lathe Machluery A      III       S37     3lf 

Civil  ENOiNSSBOfB^Puiiuc  Works,  axd  Abchi- 

TECTUKS,  Report  hy  TV.  Wjoaoai Ciril  Engineering C       III 

Civil  engineering,  Kloitz'e  report ^.. ......  Introduction B        I         46^3^) 

Claparede  dc  Co/r  locomotives JIaiQbinery A      III        OS      TS 

ClauBthal,  lead-smelting  at MetaOiufy F       IV       104     & 

Clayton  A  Shuttleworth's  engines do «^ A      III       101      H* 

Cleaning  sewing-machine  castings Sewing-Machines B      III        %        ^ 

Cleveland  mining  district Machinery A      HI       40i     >' 

oresandfnel do A      III       4M     3:^1 

Climate  of  Hungary ViennaBread B        II         U       ^ 

affecting  amount  of  nitrogen  in  wheat do B        II         13      4 

Clocks,  American Instruments G        II         S?        * 

Austrian do G        II         S3       ^ 

Bavarian do G       II         84       3S 

Duteh do G        II         «5       D 

electrical do G        II         8S      ^ 

French do G        II         96       O 

historyof do G        II         »       > 

peculiarities  of do G        II         »      3: 

Swiss Machinery A      m       yo     ^ 

tower Instruments G        II         2^       ^ 

Westminster do G       II         »      > 

Cloth,  {»ee  Cotton.) 

Cloth-cutter,  Warth's Introduction B 

Do Machinery A 

Clothing,  linen,  ready-made Introduction B 

Club-houses Metallurgy E 

Coal,  Hoffman's  report Introduction B 

mines  of  Boohum , Ketallnrgy B 

Pennsylvania Introduction B 

Russia  production Metallurgy B 

Coal-tar  products Chemicallndustry A 

Cobalt,  Kupelwieser's  report Introduction B 

Serlo  and  StolzeVs  report do B 

Cockerill  locomotives Machinery A 

oscillating  engines do A 

works do A 

history Metallurgy B 

Cohu  on  sewing-machines Introduction B 

Coignard  pump Machinery A 

Coins,  value  of Introduction A 

Do do B 

Coke  blast-furnaces,  Bochum Metallurgy E 

furnaces,  Bochum do £ 

Cold-rolled  bronze Machinery A 

Dean'i do A 

shafting do ,  A 

Anderson's  report Introduction B 

Holmes' report do B 

Cold-rolling,  applications  of Machinery A 

Colladon's  floating  wheels do A 

COLUEB,  P.,  Report  on  Commercial  Fertilizkrs  Fertilisers C 

Collodion  negatives Photography P 

Collins  St  Co.'splows IntroductiMi B 

Colonial  agricultural  policy .^do B 
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SuvKT.  Report. 

ColoriBff  materiaU,  artificial Chemical  ladastry A 

Colt's  armory latrodaction B 

Commerce,  Kichter'a  report do B 

CoiQiEKCiALFBirnLizBKS,B«porlbjP.COLLiKB.  Fertttizera C 

Commitoiouera,  United  States Introduction A 

assignment  of  daties Forestry D 

regulations Introduction A 

Committoe,  advisory,  of  citixens do A 

Concentration  of  snlphnrio  acid Chemical  Industry G 

Condensation,  surface Machinery A 

Cond6  water-works Hydraulic  Engineering D 

Conductor,  telegraphic Telegraphs I 

Do : do J 

Cone-pnlleys  for  lathes Machinery A 

Congress,  International Introduction A 

of  millers,  desirable Vienna  Bread B 

act  authorizing  appointment  of  United 

States  commissioners Introduction A 

joint  resolution,  appropriation do A 

C«m8ervatoire9  des  Arts  et  Metiers Machinery A 

Constantinople,  school  of  forestry Forestry D 

CoxsTBUCTiox,    Materials    of,     Report    by 

X.  L.  Derby Architecture B      IV 

COXSTRUCTION     OF     PRIVATE      DWELLINOB     IS 

Vienna,  Report  by  T.  R.  Ni£RNb£e Architecture A      IV 

Construction.  («ee  Architecture.) 

buildings  in  general Exhibition  Buildings Aa      IV         16        33 

exhibition  buildings do Aa      IV        '8        13 

special  services do Aa      IV         16        33 

Muperinteudence do Aa      IV         16        31 

Cooling  of  flour Vienna  Bread B        II  43         96 

Cooperage "Wood  Industries C       IV         14        14 

Copper,    &c.,   Metallurgy   of,   Report  by 

H.  PAiyTEK Metallurgy F       IV 

Copper Introduction B         I         369       340 

•   Brixlegg  Smelting  Works Metallurgy F       IV        165       3d5 

extraction,  at  Altenau do F       IV        106       3*3 

Kafvoltorps  Stock  Company do F       IV         S3        53 

Lower  Hungary do F       IV        194       443 

Do do F       IV        309       470 

Mansfield  Copper  Works do F       IV        135       330 

Oker  Smelting  Works do P       IV        137       300 

Do do F       IV        135       304 

'Russia,  arsenical  ores do F       IV       315       489 

reflninghearths do F       IV        316       491 

reverberatory  furnaces do F       IV       916       431 

Copper-plate  printing Printing  and  Paper O       II  10        10 

Copper-vitriol  at  Altenau Metallurgy F      IV        113       860 

production do F      IV        115       366 

Freiberg do F      IV         86      308 

Oker  Smelting- Works do - F      IV        130      303 

Coprolites,  English Fertilizers C       II  17         15 

Copyists,  continental  nations  as Machinery A     III         11"     83 

Corinthian  furnaces,  sections  of Metallurgy E      IV         31        33 

Com,  nutritive  value  of ViennaBread B       II        110      336 

Cornices  of  molded  stone Working  of  Stone D      IV         10  8 

Correspondence  by  telegraph Telegraphs I       II         83        73 

Corrugated  iron .^.Architecture B      IV         14        37 

Corundum  and  emery Introduction B        I         369      337 
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Sluject.                                                   Repobt.  YoL  Page.  Art 

Cotswold  sheep SheepandWoQl EI  SI  S 

merinoeti do £  I  13  14 

Cotton,  Peez's  report Introdaction B  I  404  9S 

TiBserand's  report do B  1  aB9  IS 

Cotton  goods,  Poez's  report do B  I  404  as 

Weigert'a  report .do B  I  374  » 

Cotton  macbiner J,  German Machinery A  III  K6  344 

Cotton  manufacture,  Delhaye'B  report Introdnctiim B  I  339  IBs 

SwlM Haohinery A  III  348  3S4 

Cotton  printing  and  dyeing Introduction B  I  47S  Jfi 

Cotton-spinning,  Peez*s  report do B  I  404  93 

Steiger-Meyer's  report do B  I  475  3ti 

Cotton-weaving,  Peez's  report do .« B  I  404  98 

Steiger-Meyer>  report do B  I  475  %1 

Courts  of  justice,  Georgs-Marien-Hiitte  Co Metallurgy £  IV  103  71 

Cradle Education K  II  6 

Cranes,  steam,  Appleby  &  Co Machinery A  III  335  325 

Wilson  &Co.'8 do A  lU  335  3U 

Ordches Education K  II  6  3 

Creusot;  Schneider  &  Co Metallurgy £  lY  118  9i 

Crewe,  tailroad  repair-shops  at Machinery A  III  401  3td 

Cross-breeding,  efficiency  of SheepandWool EI  38  4? 

inFrance do EI  34  <i 

Cryolites IntrodncUoa B  I  365  S3 

for  making  soda Chemical  Industry A  II  6  3 

Crystals..... Chemical  Materials F  II  7  ^ 

Cumberland,  and  the  hematite  district Machinery A  III  405  3H 

oi-es do A  lU  400  3» 

Cupellation-fumaoe Metallurgy F  IV  IX  3T4 

utter-grinder,  Pratt  &;  Whitney  Company's Machinery A  III  9U  34 

ut-ofl  of  the  Danube Hydraulic  Engineering D  III  5  i 

CuTTS,  R.  D.,  Beport  on  iNSTBUHExn  of  Pre- 
cision   Instruments H  II 

Cylinder-mill.  Buchholz's ViennaBread B  II  CI  I3S 

poroeUin do B  II  44  lei 

Cylinder-milling do B  II  42  f? 

a 

Dalmatia  woods Forestry D  I  30  ^ 

Damplimot  on  lilk  and  silk-industries Introduction B  I  339  !?< 

Dams  on  the  Ybbs  and  Earlaf Hydraulic  Engineering D  III  V  13 

Danif^^l's  batteries Telegraphs J  II  16  a 

DanubeKiver Hydraulic  Engineering D  HI  5  1 

ont-ofb do Dm  5  3 

embankments do D  III  6  4 

basins do D  UI  6  5 

DonauCanal do D  lU  6  f 

floods  and  ice-gorges do D  III  6  7 

caisson do Dm  7  f 

Lower,  improvements do D  III  7  ' 

Buda-Peeth .....do D  III  »  »» 

D'Arlineourt*8  telegraphic  apparatus Telegraphs.. I  II  40  S2 

Darling,  Brown  &  Sharpens  tools Introduction B  I  M2  y' 

Do Machinery #....  A  III  3lf  9i 

Dauglish's  aerated  bread ViennaBread B  II  01  i* 

Daranne  on  photography Introduction B  I  337  t9l 

DaTey-Pazman  steam-boiler Machinery A  III  1^  I<* 

Davis,  C,  Report  on  Hydraulic  Engineering  . .  Hydranlio  Engineering D  III 
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Subject.  Report.  VoL   Page.  Art 

Deaf  •  Mutes,    Ixstbuctiox    of,    Report   of 

£.  M.GALLAUDET Deaf-Mutei M 

De af-mutes,  American  exhibits do H 

Anglo-American  school Edncation K 

Earopeau  exhibits Deaf-Mates .• M 

Friedberg  exhibits do M 

Heinlcke's  school Education K 

Hernandez's  school do K 

HoUaodo-German do E! 

HiU'sschool do K 

reports Deaf'Mates M 

schools  and  other  methods Education K 

■  Spanish-French do E! 

Dean's  cold-rolled  bronze Machinery A 

Decker  Brothers'  pumping-engine do A 

Deep-sea  thermometer,  Siemens* Instruments H 

Deere  &.  Co.'s  hoes Introduction B 

Definitions,  learning  of Education K 

Delhaye  on  cotton-manufacturing Introduction B 

Dempwulff's  analysis  of  wheat TiennaBread B 

at  Pesth do B 

Deninger  on  leather Introduction B 

India  rubber do B 

Denmark  photographic  exhibits Photography D 

telegraphic  administration Telegraphs I 

Dental  apparatus Introduction B 

manufactures do B 

Dentistry Medicine  and  Surgery £ 

DCBBY,  N.  L.,  Report  on  ABCiirrECTUBB  and 

Materials  OF  CossTBUCTiox Architecture B 

Designs,  architectural do B 

defects do B 

Devastation,  iron-clad Machinery A 

Dextrine ViennaBread B 

and  its  homologues do B 

and  sugar .' do B 

Diamonds Introduction B 

Diamond-saw,  Young Working  of  Stone D 

Die-sinking  machine,Pratt  d^WhitneyCompauy's  Machinery A 

Dillinger  Company's  exhibit Metallurgy E 

XHngler-Ehrhardt  compound  engine Machinery A 

Diplomas  of  honor Introduction A 

Do Machinery A 

Diseases  of  wheat ViennaBread B 

Disintegrator,  millers' do   B 

Dividing  engine ; .'  Physical  Apparatus F 

Dodge,  J.  R..  Report  on  Sheep  AKD  Wool SheepandWool E 

Dome  of  exhibition  building Exhibition  Buildings Aa 

details do Aa 

framing  of  roof do Aa 

girder do Aa 

lantern do Aa 

Domestic  Lithograph  and  Prin  ting  Company  . . .  Printing  and  Paper O 

Donan-Gesellschaft  engines,  &c Machinery A 

Doors,  construction  of Architecture A 

DOBEMXJS,  C.  A.,  Report  on  Photograthy  at 

ViESKA Photography D 

Dorsets SheepandWool E 
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Subject.                                                 Kbfobt.  Vol.  Vtgt.  Art. 

Double  transmission  by  telegraph Tnlegrapha « J  II        S     t- 

Doagb,  action  of  lime-water  on ViennaBread B  II        S    isS 

honrtomake do B  II       UD    S 

preparation  of do B  II        99     & 

roomat Vienna ^.....,..do B  11        9i     iH 

what  causes  it  to  "run" do B  II        74     1^ 

Doretailing-machines : 

Armstrong's Introduction B  I        M5      9i 

HaU's Machinery A  DI      2SI     «S 

Knapp's,  Anderson's  report Introduction B  I       846 

Ezoer's  report do B  I        482     3i 

Hartig  and  others' report do B  I       3S>     ^' 

Dowlais  Works,  South  Wales Machinery A  m      448     4k 

Drainage Archlteotnro B  IV        »      *- 

Dresden,  and  its  Polytechnic  School Machinery : A  III      3fil     3> 

Drill,  American Introduction B  I        C74     U4 

press  for  sewing-machines Sewing-Machines B  III        A       * 

sharpener,  Sellers  <&  Co Introduction B  I       SB      > 

twist,  Morse's do B  I        MS      K 

Drugs,  SchrofTs  report do B  I        483     3£:< 

Dublin  International  Exhibition,  (see  Inter- 
national Exhibitions.) 

Dubroin's  photographic  exhibits Photography D  11         11      £* 

Duke  of  Xorthnmberland's  Alnwick  Castle Architecture B  IV        Id      H 

Dumont,  Xeut  &,  centrifugal  pump Machinery A  HI       197     9^' 

Duster  for  bran ViennaBread. B  II         48     !»• 

Dutch,  (see  Holland,  Netherlands.) 

Dutchclocka Instruments G  H         85      S' 

schools  for  idiots Education K  II         77      M 

Dwellings,  Private,  of  Vienna,  Beport  by  J. 

KiEBNSEB Architecture A  IV 

Dyeing Introduction B  I        47S     2^ 

and  printing  in  Switzerland Machinery A  HI       9ti     c:- 

B. 

Xarle's  steam-pump Machinery *. A  III       1^     ^^ 

Earlswood  school  for  idiota Education K  II         a      9 

Edison's  automatic  telegraphy Telegraphs I  II         13      ^ 

duplex  telegraphy do I  II         34      S^ 

Education,  Report  by  J.  W.  Horr Education ; —  I*  H 

Education,  Report  by  E.  Sequin do K  II 

Education,  (see  Instruction,  Schools.) 

of  automatism Education K  II         17 

ofbothsides do K  H        9 

by  example  and  competition do L  H        9 

free  education j do K  II          3       1 

in  general do K  IC        99      v 

ofthehand do K  n       114      r 

of  idiot?,  (tee  Idiots.) 

oflangnage Education K  II       119      * 

Levaeseur's    report,    (see  Reporta, 

French Introduction B 

modem  tendencies  of... i Education • K 

National  Bureau  of Introduction B 

ol^ectof Education K 

Paris  and  Vienna do  .^ L 

physiological do K 

principles  andmethods * do L 
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Subject.                                                 Repobt.  Vol.  Page.  Art 

Edacation  of  the  senses Education K      II  115  6d 

industrial do K      II  117  70 

medical do K      II  116  69 

sexln do K       II  189  77 

throuKh,  not  of  the  senses do K       II  -33  16 

Tschudi's  report Introduction B        I  482  88 

in  the  United  States Education L       II  33  51 

of  workmen  at  Vienna do L       II  23  24 

Educational  appliances,  Fussell*s  report Introduction B        I  S80  143 

exhibiU Education L      II  8  3 

EjCyptian do L       II  18  23    • 

technical Machinery A  III  341  319 

Egger  Smelting  Works Hetallnrgy F  IV  170  399 

Egypt,  educational  exhibits Education L  II  18  23 

photographical  exhibits Photography D  II  23  57 

forestarea Forestry D        I  77  103 

Ehrenwerth's puddler Hetallurgy £  IV  50-33 

Ehrhardt-Dingler  W>iler lyOushinery A  III  132  145 

engine ' do A  III  31  41 

Electical  bridge Instruments H  II  11  29 

docks do G  n  27  35 

deep-sea  thermometer do H  II  10  19 

machine.HoIs Physical  Apparatus F  II  11'  14* 

Electricity  and  magnetism do F  II  9  13 

Embroidery,  Swiss , , Machinery A  III  189  396 

Emery  and  corundum Introduction B        I  369  237 

Ems  Smelting  Works Metallurgy...! F  IV  155  363 

EncauBtio  tiles Working  of  Stone O  IV  24  28 

Enoepluilon  training Education K  II  •    23  12 

ExQiNEEBn^a,  Civil,  Report  by  W.  Watbon Civil  Engineering C  III 

Kleitz's  report Introduction B        I  345  207 

ExoccsERiKO,  Htdrauuc,  Report  by  C.  Davis.  .  Hydraulic  Engineering t)  III 

Engiuee,  (tee  Locomotives.) 

ero-steam,  Henderson's  theory Machinery A  IH  151  159                   '' \ 

blowing.: do A  III  413  392 

caloric do A  III  150  154        ,    '-,    .-. 

Ericsson'i do A  UI  150  155      ^*v 

Lehmann's do A  HI  162  160 

Sterling's do A  III,  151  156 

gas,  compared  with  steam-engines do A  III  149  153 

Brayton's do A  III  165  164 

Thurston's  trial  of do A  III  165  165 

Lenoir's do, A  III  162  161 

non-explosive,  advantages  of do A  III  168  168 

Otto  &  Langen's do A  lU  168  169 

Tresca's  trial Ido..^. A  HI  171  170 

theory  of,  Rankine's % do '. A  lU  174  177 

steam,  fero,  Henderson's  theory do A  III  151  158 

American Introduction B        I  415  310 

beam .^.Machinery A  III  59  64 

British,  efficiency  of .• do A  IH  424  401 

Brotherhood  &  Hardingham's do A  III  37  44 

Biirmeister  d^  Waine's do A  III  52  56                        ^ 

Clayton  &  Shuttleworth's do A  HI  101  115 

Cockerill's  oscillating do A  III  58  62 

compared  with  gas-engines do A  III  149  153 

dimensions,  table  of do. A  III  39  47 

double-cylinder do A  III  49  55 
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Subject.  Report.  V<d.  Pa(c.  An. 

Engioes,  steam,  DunaQ-Geaellschaft'A MacbiDery A 

Ehrbardt-Dingler's do A 

fire,  («««  Fire-engines.) 

Galloway's do A 

historical  sketch ..do A 

Marshall,  8ona  die  Co.'a do A 

Monarch,  iron-clad do A 

New  York  Safety  Steam  Power 

Company's do • A 

Do Introdnction B 

Korwalk  Iron  Company's Machinery A 

Do Introduction B 

Do do B 

Penn&Co.'8 Machinery A 

Pickering's do A 

Do Introduction B 

Do do B 

portable,  economy  of Machinery A 

trade  in do A 

Porter-Allen do A 

Reading  Iron  "Works' do A 

Robey  &Co.*8 do A 

Schneider  6c  Co.'s do ! A 

Sellers  &  Co. 'a Introdnction B 

Siemens' Machinery A 

Socin& Wicks' do A 

StabilimentoDelmlcoTriestino do A 

Sulzer  Brothers' do A 

Tangye  Brothers' do A 

traction,  and  road  locomotives do A 

Hinder  &  Co.'s do A 

England,  {tee  British,  Great  Britain.) 

England,  consumption  of  fertilizers Fertilisers C 

coprolites do C 

importation  of  guano  1840  to  1861 do C' 

fertilizers  1861  to  1873 do C 

Bnglish  schools  for  idiots Education K 

superphosphates Fertilizers C 

telegraphic  administration Telegraphs I 

instruments do I 

lines do ...  J 

tiles Architecture B 

traction-engines Machinery A 

watches Instromenta G 

Ennis,R.  and  T.  A. .Job-printing Printing  and  Paper O 

Equipments, army,  Hcrzog's report ^...  Introduction B 

Ericsson's  caloric  engine Machinery A 

Escapements,  tourbillon Instruments O 

Essen,  Krupp's  works  at Machinery A 

Essex  County  (New  York)  iron-ores Metallurgy S 

Essex  Hall,  school  forldiots Ednca'tion K 

Etching,  by  Tilghman's  sand-blast Introduction B 

Ethyl  series Chemical  Materials F 

EuBorsAN  Manufactcbing  Districts,  Report 

by  R  H.  Thubstox Machinery A 

European  copies  of  United  States  machinery do A 

forest  administration Forestry D 

machinery  practice Machinery A      HI        '^ 
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Subject.                                                Repokt.  Vol.  Page.   Art. 

Enrcpeao   machinery  practice,    inflaence   in 

United  States Machinery 

manufaotarers,  poaition  of do A 

work  of do 

telegraphic  conductors Telegraphs J 

ink-writer do 

insulator  tests do < 

relays do 

service do 

sewing-machines Sewing-Machines 

sheep Sheep  and  Wool E 

wheat Vienna  Bread '. . . , 

E  atenberg  Forest  School Forestry 

EiLcbange  at  Brussels Architecture 

Excreta,  (tee  Fertilizers.) 

Excreta,  chemical  products  of Fertilizers C       II          56        61 

Exhibition  Buildings  akd  Kailuoad  Stuuc- 

TUREs,  Bepoi  t  by  L.  Bridges Exhibition  Buildings Aa      IV 

Exhibition  buildings Architecture B       IV         24        54 

Lyons Machinery A      III       397       373 

reviewof do A.    Ill         11        21 

succesaof de A      III           3          1 

Exhibitions,  (<««  Fairs,  lutemational.) 

Exhibitions,  industrial,  earliest Introduction A        I           33          9 

originof..- do A        I           31           1 

French,  origin  of do A        I           33        10 

Exhibitors,  faults  of  management Machinery A      III         10        18 

United  States,  success  of do A       III         10        19 

Do Exhibition  Buildings Aa      IV  7          9 

Exhibits,  classification,  Dublin,  1853 Introduction A        I           40         22 

London,1851 do A        I           36         17 

London,1862 do A        I           49         36 

NewYork,1853 do A        t           42        2r> 

Pari8,1855 do , A         I           44         30 

Vienna,  1873 do A        I           98         57 

distribution  by  nations Exhibition  Buildings Aa      IV  6          4 

general,  character  of Machinery A      III           4          4 

national,  character  of do A       III         16        24 

of  California Introduction B        I         300       156 

of  Stotes  (United  States) do A        I          197         64 

Exmoorsheep ' Sheep  and  Wool EI           27        34 

Exner,  (Jtee  Reports,  Austrian.) 

Expansion  of  steam,  economic  gain  by Machinery A      III         18        27 

maximum  effect  by do A      III         48        54 

Experience,  lessons  from Education K       II            3          1 

F. 

Fabrics,  textile,  Woigert^s  report Introduction B       I         374       248 

Fagersta  iron -ores  and  limestone Metallurgy E      IV        142       122 

steel.  Kirkaldy's  experiments do E      IV       147       124 

gun-barrels do E      IV       144       123 

plate,  test  of do E      IV       150       125 

works,  exhibit do E      IV        141       121 

Fairbaim's  tests  of  Barrow  steel Machinery A      III       408      387 

Fairfield,  G.  A.,  Report  on  SBWixo-MACHiXEa.  Sewing-Machines • B      III   ' 

Fairfield  Works  of  Elder  &  Co Machinery A      III       423       399 

Faira Introduction A        I           32          7 

Fats  and  oils,  chemistry  of Chemical  Industries A       II           7          7 
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Feod-water  heater Machinery A  III  134  1© 

Fehling'B  analysis  of  bread YiennaBread B  II  96  SU 

Fermentation do B  II  77  ir 

alcoholic do B  11  F3  I* 

changeeby ..do B  II  111  S» 

eflfectof do B  II  83  13 

loss  due  to do BUM  21! 

theories  of do B  II  81  IT, 

Ferro-manganeso  of  Resicza Metallargy £  IV  46  ^ 

Fkrtilizkbs,  CoMMEBaAL  Beport  by  P.  Col* 

LiER Fertilizers^ C  11 

American,  analysis do C  II  36  36 

composition do C  II  37  3^ 

price do C  II  39  » 

value do C  H  3§  *; 

commercial,  exhibits do C  II  10  ' 

frauds  in  manufacture  and  sale do C  II  41  69 

importation  into  England do C  ,  II  15  U 

manufacture  and  sale do C  II  41  * 

poUsh do C  II  M  > 

slaughter-house  refuse do C  II  49  53 

Schmied's  report '. 'Introduction B       I  399  *i 

Fibriue,  vegetable YiennaBread B  II  9  SI 

Fife-wheat,  Minnesoto do B  II  «  la 

milling  process do B  II  S6  IS 

Financesof  Paris  exhibition,  1867 do B  II  57  4i 

Fire,  precautions  against Architecture A  IV  15  i* 

Fire-box,  Belpalre's Machinery A  III  73  « 

Firo-arms,  Hirsch's  report Introduction .- B       I  479  V^ 

Mertian's  report do B       I  343  » 

Bemlngton's  report do B       I  SS5  Ui 

Kussell's  report do B       I  S54  Hi 

Semrad's  report do : B       I  346  3« 

Shazpe*s report do.. B       I  «S5  II3 

Smith  &  W^son's  report do B  I  tM  IH 

Fire-engines,  steam,  American  and  British. .. .    Machinery A  III  IW  1^ 

merltsof do A  lU  106  ISi 

historical  sketch do A  IH  107  li' 

rotary do A  HI  IM  !« 

Silsby  Manufacturing  Co do A  in  105  I2l 

Fish,  Hamilton,  Secbetart  of  Statb,  Intbo- 

DUCTOBT  Lettbb Introduction A  I 

Fish do B  I  «7«  XI 

guano Fertilisers C  II  47  4i 

scraps do C  II  47  « 

Flashes  on  the  Yonne Civil  Eagineering C  III  fi7  9 

I'l^gglnK.  Yorkshire Working  of  Stone D  IV  «  » 

Flattioh  on  house  carpentry Introduction B  I  463  9^ 

Floods,  protection  against Hydraulic  Eogiaeering D  III  6  ? 

Floors,  arched Archltectore.^ A  IV  17  & 

Austrian » do B  IV  19  J: 

cement Working  of  Stone D  IV  99  '^ 

construction Architecture A  IV  16  A 

materials Working  of  Stooe D  IV  Si  ^ 

Florence,  school  of  forestry Forestry B  I  ff7  HO 

Flour,  aroma  of YiennaBread; B  U  «4  IS» 

bolt do B  n  49  l« 

changes  In  becoming- bread ^ do B  11  99  VI 
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Flour, otaaraet«riatic6  of TiennftBread B  II  68  143 

chetnioal  examioation  of do B  11-75  161 

Hungarian do B  II  71  149 

light  bread  from do B  n  84  183 

low  and  high  milled do B  II  73  156 

Ko.OandAgriU do B  U  73  155 

aelf-ralsing do B  II  91  198 

aoathern , do B  II  66  138 

t«stingof. do B  II  74  156 

Vienna  bread do B  II  59  139 

Flnea,  laws  relating  to Arcbitectare A  IV  15  S5 

Fl^^-preflaesp  German Macbinery A  III  357  348 

Food,  («ar  Agricaltare,  Ott  Thiel,  Tisserand, 
Warbanek,  and  Wines.) 

industries,  macbinery  of Macbioery A  III  358  349 

of  plants Fertiliaers..* C  II  5  1 

Forests   an6  Fobestbt,   Beport  by  J.    W. 

Wabdbb Forestry. .»>. D  I 

Forestry  of  Lower  Austria do D  I  68  84 

scbools  of,  Austria do D  I  98  142 

AastTO-Hungary do    D  I  99  147 

Baden '. , do D  I  97  140 

Bavaria .....do D  I  '  97  134 

Belgium do D  I  100  153 

Brunswiok do D  I  97  137 

France do D  I  100  150 

Germany do D  I  96  133 

Do do D  I  96  141 

Hanover do D  I  97  133 

Hesse-Darmstadt do D  I  97  139 

Hungary do D  I  99  147 

Italy do D  I  100  149 

Norway do D  I  100  152 

Portugal do D  I  100  154 

Russia do D  I  100  151 

Prussia do fD  I  96  133 

Saze-Weimar do D  I  97  138 

Saxony do D  I  97  135 

Spain do D  I  100  155 

Sweden do D  I  100  153 

Switzerland do D  I  99  148  . 

Turkey do D  I  100  156 

:           Wurtemberg do D  I  97  136 

Forests,  effect  of  grazing  in do D  I  39  31 

of  Algeria do D  I  79  105 

Austria do D  I  «!  79 

Lower do D  I  66  81 

Upper do D  I  69  86 

'                   Austrian  state-rsilroad do D  I  49  63 

Bobemia do D  I  71 '       90 

Bnkowina do D  I  71  92 

Carlntbis ...do* D  I  74  97 

CamioUi ds D  I  75  €8 

Egypt do D  I  77  103 

Europe,  administration do D  I  10  3 

France .^ do D  I  53  66 

Galioia .' do '. D  I  73  93 

OermaDy do D  I  60  76 
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Forests  of  Goritz ^ Forwtry D 

Great  Britain do D 

Gaadelonpe do D 

Gniaoa do D 

Holland. do D 

HoDgary do D 

Istria do D 

Italy do D 

Martinique do D 

Netherlands do D 

Xew  Caledonia do D 

Norway * do D 

Oceanic  colonies do D 

Portugal do D 

Russia do D 

Salzburg do D 

Sardinia do D 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha do D 

Schwarzenberg do D 

Senegal do D 

Sicily '. do D 

Spain do .' D 

Styria do D 

Sweden do D 

Switzerland do D 

Vienna  Joint  Stock  Company, do D 

Forged  cranks,  Haswell's Metallurgy E 

locomotive  wheels Machinery A 

Forgings,  architectural Architecture B 


hydraulic Machinery A 

hydraulic Metallurgy E 

Foundations,  cement Architecture B 

of  exhibition  buildings Exhibition  Buildings Aa 

FonnderiRs  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia Metallurgy E 

Foniidery-work  for  sewing-machines Se wing-Machinea B 

Foumeyron-Jonval  wheel,  Thime's Machinery A 

turbines  of  Nagle  &Eaomp do A 

Fonr^ade's  work  and  reward Education K 

Framed  buildings Arehltecture B 

Frankfort,  school  for  idiots Education K 

,  Freiberg,  Berg- Academic Machinery A 

Copper- Vitriol  Works Metallurgy F 

Metallurgical  Works do F 

roasting  ores  at do F 

Smelting  Company do F 

smelting  process do F 

roasted  matte do F 

Smelting  Works do .' F 

sulphuric-acid  manufactory do F 

Fp^nch  art Patronage  of  Art N 

clocks Instruments G 

colonies,  photographs  from *  Photography D 

educational  exhibits ^  Education I« 

exhibitions,  origin  of Introduction A 

fairs do A 

forests Forestry ^. D 

pro<1uctsof do O 

hydranllc  engineering Hydraulic  Engineering D 
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French  lead-reflnin;; Metallarf^y F  IV  9  84 

manufactaring  districts Machinery A  III  391  372 

metallargioal  exhibits Metallnrgy F  IV  9  19 

metal  indnstry do F  IV  9  it3 

metal-working  tools Makihlnery A  III  844  fi5& 

photographic  exhibits Photography D  II  10  SO 

Photographic  Society do D  II  10  81 

phosphates Fertilizers C  1%  19  SO 

-    pricesof.... do C  II  36  31 

reports,  {see  Reports,  French.) 

schools Education K  II  103  57 

forldlots do '...  K  II  79  35 

sheep,  ancient  breeds SheepaodWool EI  37  47 

breeding  establishments do £  I  36  45 

cross-breeding do EI  34  4d 

distribution  of  breeds do £  I  33  41 

local  adaptation  of do £  I  35  43 

methods  of  husbandry do £  I  :)8  49 

mntton  producers do EI  37  46 

Rambouillet  stock do EI  33  44 

statistics do EI  32  40 

telegraphs Telegraphs I  II  62  49 

telegraphs. do J  II  23  31 

aiUninistration do I  II  5S  34 

employes do I  II  71  60 

instrunieuts do J  II  23  32 

Hughes' do J  II  25  34 

officers do I  II  69  56 

organization do I  II  52  34 

wood-working  tools Machinery A  III  2:^4  273 

Friedberg  Institution  for  tho  Blind  and  Deaf- 

Mutes Deaf-Mutes M  II  8  9 

Friedmann's  injector Machinery A  III  138  150 

Friedmann  on  New  York  Harbor  improvements.  Introduction B  I  437  349 

Fruits,  preserveil,  Ott'a  report do B  I  472  377 

Fuels,  mineral,  of  the  United  States do B  I  255  115 

Furnaces,  (see  Blastfurnaces.) 

dimensions  of  Cleveland Machinery A  III  409  390 

practice  at  Scotch do A  III  419  398 

Furniture,  American Wood  Industries C  IV  6  3 

exhibits do .* C  IV  16  16 

Furring  and  lathing Architecture  ' B  IV  8  13 

Fiirston berg  Prince,  area  of  domain Forestry D  I  93  129 

flora do D  I  93  129 

forest  culture do D  I  94  130 

FUrst  &  Bradley's  plows Introduction B  I  273  130 

Fusscll,  on  educational  appIiAnoes  .  4 do B  I  280  143 

G. 

Oaliciaflora Forestry D  I  72  9a 

forest  products do.. D  I  26  25 

SUteforests do D  I  72  93 

topography do D  I  78  93 

(Tftllaudet,  Dr.,  School  at  Hartford ...Education K  II  64  28 

Gallaudst,  E.  M.,  Report  on  Govebkmrktal  * 

Patboxagb  OF  Art Patronage  of  Art N  II 

Report  on  Dbaf-Mutb  Instruction . . .  Deaf-Mutes M  II 

Galloway  compound  engines Machinery A  III  29  3» 
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Galloway  Bteam-boiler,  trial  of Machinery A 

Galvanised  iron  and  roofiog*metal Architectaie B 

telographlo  wire Telegraphs J 

Galvano-plaatio  apparatus  for  dectrotypes Goyemment  PrintiDg P 

Gardening,  landscape Architectnre B 

GABBimoN,  H.,  Beport  of  Ghixf  Exkcuth'S 

C0MXU8IONBB 0 

Gas,  ammonia  ilbin Fertilizers ' C 

and  steam  engines  compared Machinery A 

compared  with  steam  as  a  motor do A 

engines,   advantages  of  Brayton's  non* 

explosive...* J do A 

defects  i n  explosive do A 

Lenoir's do A 

non-explosive do A 

Otto  &,  Langen's do A 

Rankine's  theory  of do.... A 

illnminating,  Stingl's  report latrodaction B 

Gavltt  &Co.'s  exhibits  of  printing Printing  and  Paper O 

Gear-cutter,  Sellers  St  Co Machinery A 

Do Introdoetion B 

Gear-molding  machine,  Scott's Machinery A 

Genius,  creative,  training  of Bducation K 

Genoa,school  of  forestry Forestry D 

GenUUy,  school  for  idiots Education- K 

Geography,  instruction  in Introduction B 

teaohingof Rducation K 

Geology  of  Swedish  iron-ores Metallurgy B 

GeorgsMarien-H&tte Company do E 

German  and  United  States,  graphic  arts Introduction....^ B 

book  illustrations Photography D 

Empire  school  of  forestry Forestry •  D 

entries  of  sheep Sheep  and  Wool £ 

Hooks,  sheep do E 

lithography Printing  and  Paper O 

looomotlve-works,  character  of Machinery A 

merinoes,  wool  of SheepandWool B 

metallurgical  exhibit Metallurgy E 

opinion  of  American  tools Machinery A 

phosphates Fertilisers 0 

price do C 

school  for  idiots Education K 

sewing-machines Sewing-Maehines B 

superphosphates Fertilisers C 

telegraphic  ooUection Telegraphs I 

employ6s do I 

oiBce  .r do I 

telegraphs do I 

watches Instruments G 

Qermany,  educational  apparatus !...  Education L 

exhlbiU do L 

models do L 

fine  wool  of SheepaudWool E 

forest  administrations Forestry D 

area , do D 

products do D 

meullargioal  exhibiU Metallurgy F 

periodicals Education ; L 
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Germany,  photographic  exhibits Photography D  II  16  41 

aheep,  Spanish  breed Sheep  aod  Wool £        I  40  53 

aoil Forestry D        I  63  73 

trees , do D        I  68  78 

Gewerbe-Schnle  at  Vienna Machinerr A  III  367  359 

Gheel,  school  for  idiots Education K  11  77  34 

Ghent,  school  for  idiots do  .t K  II  77  34 

GiBBs,  W.,  Report  on  Physical  ArrABATUsi  Physical  Apparatus. 
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riBBs,  w.,  Report  on  Physical  Arr abatub  i  Physical  Apparatus 1 

AXD  Cubical  Materials ^  Chemical  Materials c  ^ 

Giersberg  on  the  work  at  Hallett's  Point,  N.  Y.  Introdaction B  I  391  277 

Gillet,  Dr.,  school Education K  II  64  28 

Gintl  on  resins Introduction !..  B  I  401  988 

sUroh do B  I  400  S87 

Girard's  sluice-gates Civil  Engineering C  III  34  40 

tarbine,  Gwynne  &  Co.'s Machinery A  III  178  163 

Girders  and  columns,  iron Hetallargy E  IV  64  56 

strainson Civil  Engineering C  III  63  £2 

Gladbach,  school  fur  idiots : Education K  II  76  33 

Glassware,  chemical Chemical  Materials F  II  13  S8 

Gleiwiu  lumace,  exhibit Metallurgy E  IV  114  89 

Globes Introduction B  I  358  2S3 

Gluten ViennaBread B  II  8  17 

cells,  illustrated do B  II  69  146 

aizeof do B  II  ■53  154 

changesin '. do B  II  W  202 

chemical  constitution do B  II  12  31 

percentage  in  flour do B  II  12  30 

Gold Introduction B  I  370  242 

pens,  Kagel  on  the  manufacture do B  I  409  301 

Goldschmidt  on  leather do B  1  4C6  295 

Goniometers Physical  Apparatus F  II  6  5 

Goritz  exhibit  of  forest  prodacts Forestry D  I  26  26 

area do D  I  '  73  94 

coast-land  forest do D  I  72  94 

description  of  country do D  I  73  95 

flora do D  I  74  96 

Governmental  architectural  work Architecture B  IV  S3  46 

Governme.\tal  Patronage  of  Art,  Report  by 

£.  M.  Gallaudet Patronage  of  art N  II  7  4 

Govkehmbntal  Puiktino  Institutions,  Report 

byA.  H.Brown Government  Printing P  II 

Graham,  L.,  exhibit  of  printing Printing  and  Paper O  II  7  5 

Grain,  wheat,  coatings ViennaBread B  II  5  8 

eflTect  of  milling ^do B  II  70  148 

Hungarian do B  II  16  43 

nutritive  salts do B  II  109  233 

phosphorusin do B  II  13  33 

separation  of do B  II  93  55 

Granite,  use  in  United  SUtes Architecture * B  IV  5  3 

Graphie  arts,  "  Picturesque  America  *' IntrodootiSn B  I  336  191 

Lorok's  report do B  I  33.7  253 

^rate,  Bolsano's Machinery A  III  133  148 

2«h's do A  III  133  149 

Great  Britain,  (tee  British,  England.) 

fairsin Introduction A  I  33  4 

forests Forestry D  I  51  63 

photographic  exhibiu Photography .'....  D  II  7  9 

woodlands Forestry D  I  51  64 
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Subject.                                                 Bepobt.  Vol.  Page.   Art. 

Greece,  forest  prodactJB Forestry D  I  %  40 

metallurgical  exhibits Metallurgy F  IV  219  jfll 

Greenwich  observatory  records Instrameots G  II  9  ' 

Grefe  on  lithography  and  chromo-Iithograpby  . .  Introd action B  I  411  ae: 

Grenoble  school  of  forestry Forestry D  I  100  Ij> 

Grinding  wheat Vienna  Bread B  II  W  i'* 

finer  products  of do B  II  35  :». 

Grits  in  O  and  A  flour do B  II  13  l-*^ 

nature  and  cause  of do B  II  74  1> 

purification  of do B  U  49  lio 

unpurified do B  U  34  *j 

Vienna do B  II  31  C 

Groats,  Pumpernickel ^ do B  II  Ul  *fc 

Grosshappen  forests Forestry D  I  fc  "'» 

Gros  Zdikau  forests do D  I  Jl  l±: 

Grounds  of  the  exhibition Exhibition  Buildings Aa  IV  5  I 

Group  ju^y  No.  XIII,  composition  of Machinery A  III  6  - 

sectiousof   do A  III  7  I 

Groups,  building,  at  Vienna Architecture A  IV  10  14 

Grove-batteries Telegraphs J  II  16  i: 

Gruner  on  mineral  industry,  iron,  and  steel Introduction B  I  20  1<~ 

Sellers  Sc  Co.'s  rotary  puddler  aod 

rolls do B  I  »l  H- 

Guadeloupe,  forests  of Forestry I)  I  fl  !"• 

Guano.fiah Fertiliiers C  II  47  **• 

price  and  composition do C  II  47  *' 

importation  into  England do C  II  14  1- 

Peruvian,  consumption  of do C  II  44  4i 

present  supply* do C  II  41  4' 

qualities do C  II  4i  <« 

Guiana,  forests  of Forestry I>  1  tO  1" 

Gui not te  valve-gear Machinery A  III  63  > 

application  to  reversing  en- 
gines  do A  III  67  7« 

autoroatie  a(\justment do A  III  &  "^ 

construction  of do A  III  65  7* 

designof..' do A  III  63  "7 

peculiar  applications do A  III  6^  "* 

use  in  hoisting-engines do A  III  6e>  *' 

Gun,  (see  Fire-arms.) 

Gun-barrels,  Uchati  us' theory  of  making do A  III  39(5  ^ 

G Wynne's  Girard  turbines do A  III  I7r  1*3 

pumps do..... A  III  an  l^ 

n. 

Haardt  on  iron  and  steel  works Introdaction B  I  407  s* 

Hague  School  for  Idiots Education K  I  77  -4 

Hall,  maohinery Machinery A  III  3 

Ilallett's  Point,  New  York,  submarine  opera- 
tions at,  Kleitz*s  report ....Introduction B  I  3I&  * 

Schwedler,    Sternberg,    Giersberg, 

and  Honsselle's  reports do B  I  491  S^ 

Hall's  dovetailing  machine Maohinery A  III  S57  9^ 

sudden-grip  vise do A  III  SS7  ^ 

Anderson's  report Introduction B  I  t41  ** 

Hartig  and  others'  re- 
port  do B  1  aw  «* 

Hamburg  sewerage Hydraulic  Engineering D  III  li  ** 
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Subject.                                               Rkport.                           Vol.  Page.  Art. 

ITaram  wire- works Metallurgy £  IV     53 

Ilamuier,  Massey's  steam Machinery A  III  5299  989 

Sellers  &  Co. 's Introdaotion B  I  838  81 

Sellers' steam Machinery A  III  S94  S88 

Hampshire  downs Sheep  and  Wool EI  26  33 

Hanamann  on  sagar  and  apparatus Introdaction B  I  403  389 

Hand,  edacation  of  the Ednoation K  II  114  67 

Hannak  on  Instmction  in  history ..Introdaction B  I  454  363 

HarborimproTements.  (ue  Hallett's  Point.X.  Y. ) 

Harpers,  Odcar,  typographical  exhibit Printing  an d  Paper O  11  8  6 

Harrison's  chronometer Instmments G  II  7  3 

Harrow,  Nishwita's ^ntrodnction B  I  873  133 

Hartford  School Education K  II  64  28 

Hartig  and  others.    (tM  Reports,  Oerman.) 
Harvesters,    (see  Mowing-machines.) 

Johnston  Harvester  Ck> Introdaction B  I  377  138 

Schmied's  report do B  I  429  334 

Schmied's  report do B  I  425  386 

Harvesting  wheat...! Vienna  Bread B  II  18  45 

Hasenolever  and  Helbig's  furnaces Metallurgy F  IV  1-17  345 

Haraaira  investigations  of  yeast-plant Vienna  Bread B  II  83  178 

Hasweira  apparatus  for  forging Metallargy E  IV     176 

cross-heads do £  IV     l79 

cylinder-heads do E  IV     183 

forged  crank do    E  IV     184 

hydraalio  forging  process do E  IV     175 

Journal-boxes do • E  IV     180 

locomotive,  hydraulic- forging do £  IV     174 

locomotive  wheels,  solid do E^  IV     183 

Hearing,  concord  of .....Education ■ K  II  53  35 

Heat  apparatus Physical  Apparatus F  II  13  17 

effect  on  yeast-cells ViennaBread B  n  79  173 

Heaters,  Berryman's  and  others' Machinery A  III  134  149 

Heating  of  flour ViennaBread B  II  39  88 

preventionof do B  11-80  48 

Heinrlchshof  at  Vienna Exhibition  Buildings Aa  IV  15  30 

Heinricke's  school  for  deaf-mutes Education K  II  43  19 

Hematite  ores,  Cumberland Machinery A  III  408  386 

Henderson's  theory' of  aero-steam  engines do A  III  151  158 

Herbst  At  Co.'s  Smelting  Works Metallurgy F  IV  143  345 

Hercnlea,  Her  Britannic  MfOesty's  iron-clad....  Machinery A  III  434  411 

Ilemandez's  school  for  deaf-mutes Edacation K  II  49  34 

Hersog  on  arms  and  equipments Introduction B  I  480  387 

Hesse-Darmstadt  school  of  forestry Forestry D  I  97  139 

Hexylseries •. Chemical  Materials F  II  15  25 

Hill's  school  for  deaf-mutes E  lucatiou K  II  43  19 

Hinterbruhl  school  of  forestry Forestry '. D  I  99  146 

Hinterhuber  4t  Kuschel's  furnaces Metallurgy F  IV  173  414 

IIisTOX,  L.  J.,  Report  on  Working  op  Stoxk 

AXD  Artificial  Stosea Working  of  Stone D  IV 

Hirsch,  J.  M.,  lithographic  work Printing  and  Paper O  II  8  6 

Hirsch  on  American  gun -factories Introdaction B  I  478  385 

hospital  cars,  litters ....do B  I  479  386 

watch-making do B  I  477  384 

school  for  deaf-mutes Education K  II  43  19 

HlHtorioal  photographic  collection Photography D  II  81  51 

sketch,  Abb6  L'Ep6e Education K  11  55  37 

telegraphs Telegraphs J  II  30  40 

telegraphical  collection do I  II  43  34 
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Subject.  Rbtort.  Vol.   Page.   An. 

History,  instraotion  in Introdaction JB 

of  the  baad-saw Machinery A. 

ehromo-lithography Printing  and  Paper O 

chronometers Inateamenta G 

clooka do O 

Cockerill's  Works Kachinery A. 

Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  M6tiers do A. 

Creasot do A. 

looomotiTe-engines do A 

marine-engine  practico ,do A, 

printing Printing  and  Paper O 

progress  in  the  adoption  of  steel....  Machinery A. 

sectional  steam-boilers do A 

steam-engine  improrement do A 

fire-engines do A 

stone-dressing  in  England Working  of  Stone D 

Hoes,  Deere  ScCo.'b Introdnction B 

Hof  ksai's  alboms Printing  and  Paper O 

Holland,  collective  teaching Education K 

forests Forestry I> 

HoUando-German  schools  for  deaf-rontes Education K 

Holmes  and  Pay  ton's  stone^resslng  machine . . .  Work  ing  of  Stone I> 

on  American  steam  machinery Introdaction B 

cold-rolled  shafting « do B 

Pickering's  engine do B 

steam-pnmp  and  water-wheels do B 

Holtz  electrical  machines Physical  Apparatus F 

Holzappel,  lead  work  at Metallurgy F 

Homer,  Lee  &  Co.,  letter-engraving P^ting  and  Paper Q 

Hooke's  improvements  on  horology Instrumenta G- 

Horolo^y,  Dr.  Hooke's  work  in do G- 

schools  of do G 

HoR£FORD,  £.  N.,  Report  on  Vienna  Bread Vienna  Bread B 

analysis  of  prize-flour do B 

experiments  with  state  bread do B 

Horton  lathe-chucks Machinery A 

Hospital  cars  and  litters Introduction B 

Georgs-Marien-Hiitto  Company Metallurgy £ 

railroad  cars Introduction B 

Hot-blast  stoves,  Whitwell Metallurgy B 

Houses  for  work-people,  Georgs-Marien-HUtte 

Compiuiy do £ 

Houae-sinsof  Vienna Architecture A 

Housselle  and  others  on  harbor  improvements 

at  New  York Introduction B 

Howard  steam-boiler Machinery A 

detailed  description  of do A 

Howe  sewing-machine Sewing-Machines B 

HoTT,  J.  W.,  Report  on  Education Education L 

Hughes'  telegraphic  printer Telegraphs J 

Hull's,  Miss,  school Education T, 

Hungarian  climate Vienna  Bread B 

mill-industry do B 

mills,  high  milling do B 

productsof do B 

price  flour do B 

sheep 'Sheep  and  Wool £ 

culture do E 
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Subject.                                              Report.  Vol.  Pago.  Art. 

HaogarUui  wheat ViennaBread B  11  H  36 

bread do B  11  84  183 

characterof do B  II  16  43 

compared  with  Victoria do B  II  15  40 

DempwollTB  inveaUgationa do ^..  B  II  103  2S9 

hardioessof do B  11  30  64 

yarietieaof do B  II  16  43 

Enngary,  (ue  Aastro^Hangary.) 

edacational  exhibits Educatioa L  II  17  16 

exhibita  of  forest  prodaots Forestry PI  33  37 

flora , do D  I  77  102 

foresto do D  I  76  100 

sUte do D  I  77  102 

Lower,  metallurgical  processes Hetalliu^ F  IV  179  4S4 

mint do F  IV  177  480 

silver  extraction  in do F  IV  161  432 

photographic  exhibits Photography ^ D  II  21  58 

school  of  forestry Forestry B  I  99  147 

Upper,  qnicksilTcr  distillation Metallargy F  IV  211  473 

Hiipsober  on  penmanship Introdnction .^ B  I  45d  363 

Hiitte,  Julias,  lead-smelting  works Metallargy F  IV  133  313 

xioc-Titriol  works do F  IV  131  310 

Htdbauuc  Exooceseixo,  Report  of  C.  Davis  . .  Hydraulic  Engineering D  III 

forging Metallurgy E  IV  53  34 

forging Machinery A  III  334  313 

motors,  character  of do A  IH  176  179 

HygTometry Wood  Industries C  IV  8  6 

Hygros<!opic  changes,  effect  on  wood do C  IV  7  4 

I. 

Ice-Korges  on  the  Danube Hydraulic  Engineering D  III  6  7 

Idiots,  American  schools  for Education K  II  86  41 

education  of. do K  II  75  32 

foreign  schools  for do K  II  75  33 

trainingof do K  II  90  46 

niinoia,  schools  of do K  II  64  28 

niuminating-gas,  Stingl's  report Introduction B.I  400  286 

Illustration,  book,  (jm  Engraving.  Photography) 

Germany Photography D  11  16  41 

Ilaonborg,  cast  iron  art  work Metallurgy £  IV  187 

iron,  its  quality  .  1 do E  IV  189 

molding.sand do E  IV     188 

temperature  of  fusion do.t E  IV    190 

Imitation,  a  means  of  learning Education K  II  66  30 

of  Japanese  paper Paper  and  Printing OH  23  31 

trainingof Education K  II  25  13 

Imperial  pavilion  at  Vienna Exhibition  Buildings Aa  IV  11  20 

Importation  of  instruments Physical  Apparatus F  II  18  29 

Impressions,  nature  of Education E  II  33  16 

received  by  children do K  II  33  16 

Imprimerie  Rationale  Fran9aise Paper  and  Printing O  II  14  33 

{i«e  Printing-office.) 

Indeich  on  agricultural  machinery Introduction B  I  362  228 

forestry do B  I  363  227 

Warder,  Mitchell  &  Co.'s  mower do B  I  363  229 

India,  British,  educational  exhibits Education L  II  17  21 

forestry  exhibits Forestry D  I  39  46 

Indiarubber Introduction B  I  375  251 
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Subject.  Beport. 

Iiidia-rabbor  goods  Sohnek's  report Introdaotion B 

Indian  oorn,  natritive  ralue Vienna  Bread B 

Indactorinma Physical  Apparatos F 

Industrial  exhibition  at  Lyons Machinery A 

origin  of Introduction A 

palace Exhibition  Boildings Aa 

schools  of  Georgs-Marien-Hutte  Co..  Metallargy E 

senses,  education  of Education K 

Industries,  influences  affecting  Swiss Machinery A 

German  food,  machinery  for do .  A 

linen,  of  Switzerland do A 

Infant  schools Education K 

training  of do K 

Inflexible,  Her  Britannic  Mi^cs^y's  iron-clad . . .  Machinery A 

IiOo<'to^<  ^'^^^Q^'^"^'* ^o '^ 

history  and  philosophy  of « do A 

Sellers  4t  Co.'s do A 

Ink-writer,  telegraphic Telegraphs J 

Institute  of  Technology,   Stevens,  Professor 

Thurston's  tests  of  steel  at...... Machinery A      111       409     3* 

iNBTQUcnoN'  OF  Deaf-Muteb,  Report  by  K  M. 

Gallaudrt Deaf-Mutes M       11 

Instruction,  (ue  Education.) 

in  history,  Hannak's  report :..  Introduction B        I         454     36:: 

inleamlngand  in  art,  LangVs  report do B         I         451    •(! 

means  of,  Lowenthal's  report do .' B        I         443     s:: 

musical,  Weinwurm's  report do B        I         441     3S» 

natural  history,  Pokomy's  report do B         I        445     3^ 

physiological Education K       II         70       :: 

popular Architecture A       IV         a       M 

INSTBUMKNTS  OP  PRECISIOX : 

Beport  by  C.  F.  Carpenteb Instruments G        II 

Report  by  R.  D.  CuTTS do H       II 

Insulators,  telegraphic Telegraphs I        II  8       * 

Do do J        IT  10       :. 

manufactures do J        II         2f       S^ 

Prussian do J        II         21       s* 

tests,  European do J        U         S9       > 

Internal  navigation Hydraulic  Engineering I)       m         19       ~ 

International  congresses Introduction A        I  (4       2 

International  exhibitions- 
Earlier do A        I  3a      li 

1851,  London,  awards do A        I  3^1' 

buildings do A        I  35       1? 

classifications do A        I  36       I' 

exhibitions do A        I  35       I 

inception do A        I  34       t 

Jurors do A        I  38       1" 

preparations do A        I  34       1* 

1853,  Dublin,  buildings do A        I  »       2i 

exhibitions do A        I  39       S 

inception do A       I         30      ' 

1j:?53,  New  York,  buildings do A        I  41       2i 

classification do A        I         43      S' 

inception do A        I  40      ?"• 

juries ...do A        I         tl      > 

1^55, Paris, arrangement do A        I  H       ^ 

awards do A       I         41       *• 
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Subject.  Report.  Yol.   Page.  Art. 

I  ntemational  exhibitions— Contlnned. 

1855,  Pari«,  bnildiDgs Introdaction A       I  43        i» 

clAMlfioations do., A       I    ,      44        30 

exhibition do A       I  46        31 

inception do A        I  42        87 

1362,  London,  boildings do A        I  48        34 

classification do A       I  4d        36 

exhibition do A        I  48        35 

inception do A        I  4T        33 

juries do A       I  51        38 

organisation do A       I  60        37 

1867,  Paris,  arrangement do A       I  59        41 

awards do A       I  57        45 

buildings do A        I  59        40 

exhibition do A        I  55        43 

finances do .«. A       I  55        49 

inception do A       I  51        39 

juries do A        I  57        45 

official  reports  and  records do A       I  56        44 

1873,  Vienna,  administration do A       I         110        58 

admission -tickets do A       I  76        51 

advisory  committee  of  citizens do A       I         158        61 

arrangement do A       I  64        48 

awards,  distribution do ^ A       I         198        65 

^  distribution  by  groups do A       I     ^    199        67 

to    exhibitors    from 

the  United  States do A       I         900        69 

Do do A        I         915        70 

tabular  exhibit do A       I         199        66 

tabular  exhibit  classl- 

fledbysUtes do A        I         916        71 

buildings do A        I  65        49 

cslendsr,  general do A       I  78        59 

catalogue,     official,     United 

States  section do A       I         190        63 

classification  of  exhibiU do A       I  96        57 

commissions  of    the  United 

Stotes do A       I         156        60 

commissions  of   the  United 

States,  regulations do A 

congresses,  international do « A 

contributions  fh>m  the  several 

states do A 

diplomas  of  honor do A 

Inception do A 

jury,  international;    regula- 
tions  do A       I  99        56 

Jury,  international;  selection,  ' 

list  of  members do A 

location do A 

machinery;  special  regulations do A 

regulations,  general .do A 

transportation-rates,  reduction 

of 'do B 

Iixveotion,  progress  of  German Machinery A 

Xron  SLad  Its  ores,  Hofmann's  report Introduction B 

Kupelwieser's  report do B 

British  India Metallurgy E 
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Subject.  Bei'OBT. 

Kopparberg  Copper  Works Metallurgy F 

Kraft  4&  Son's  plane-tables Instnimeuts Q 

Krain,metal  prodncts Metallurgy F 

Krapp's,  Friedricb,  artillery do S 

establlsbment,  production  of Machinery A 

machinery MetftUurgy E 

mines  and  smelting  works Machinery A 

ordnance do A 

steel-works : do A 

wheels do A 

worksof Metallurgy £ 

Ku pel wieser  on  metallargical  processes Introduction B 

nickel  and  cobalt do 4 B 

oresofiron do B 

Pittsburgh  steels do B 

Sellers  &  Co. 's  rotary  puddler do B 

KuBchel  dc  Hinterhuber*s  furnaces Metallurgy F 

L. 

Laboratories,  requirements  of Chemical  Mstorials F 

Laibaoh,  ferro-manganeee Metallurgy X 

Lake  Superiorores do £ 

Lancashire,  England Machinery A 

Lancaster  School  for  Idiots Education K 

Landed  property,  distribution  of Introduction B 

Landolt  on  mowing-machines do B 

liSndacape  gardening Architecture B 

Lane  dltBodley  wood- working  machinery  .......  Introduction B 

Langl  dlt  Bayer  on  painting do B 

Langl,  on  instruction  in  learning  and  art do B 

Language,  education  of Education K 

signs  a  means  of do K 

La  Salp^tridre  School  for  Idiots do K 

Lathes,  B.  D.Whitney's Introduction B 

gauge Machinery A 

construction  of do «.  A 

Horton's  chucks  for do A 

Pratt  A  Whitney  Company's  engine ....do A 

Sellers  &  Co.'s do A 

Bo IntrodnctioD..... B 

spindles  of Machinery A 

weightof do A 

Lathing  and  furring Arohlteotore B 

Lauer  on  shoTcls Introduction B 

Lanteathal  silver-lead Metallurgy F 

zinc  desilverication  at do F 

process do F 

Lead,  Mbtalluboy  OF,  Report  by  H.  Paiktbb do F 

Learning,  imitation  a  means  of Education K 

Leather, Beninger's report Introdnctioa..... B 

Ooldschmidt's  report do B 

Sajer's  report;  cow,  call;  and  horse 

hides do B 

leather  and  caout* 

chouo do B   I   S4   i^ 

Lechner,  Klar,  and  Richter  on  American  book 

trade do B       I        4SQ     3M 

Lechner.  Klar,  and  Richter  on  American  books do B       X        417     ^ 
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Subject.                                                Report.  Vol.  Page.  Art 

Lccbo«r,    Klar,   and    Rietater    on  American 

National  Bnrean  of  Ednoation Introdaction B  I  448  357 

Le  Crenaot,  Sohneider  &  Co.'s  works  at Machinery A  III  394  375 

Lehman's  hot  air  engine do A  III  169  160 

Leicester  aheep,  deeerlption Sheep  and  Wool B  I  19  88 

improvement  of do £  I  19  SI 

in  the  United  States do £  I  20  33 

Leignits  School Ednoation K  II  43  SO 

Lenoir's  gas-engine Machinery A  III  162  161 

Tresoa's  trial  of do A  III  163  163 

Leopoldsdorf,  trial  of  agricnltaral  machinery  . .  Introduction B  I  306  160 

LEp6e,  life  and  work EdncaUon K  II  55  27 

Lessing  school  of  forestry Forestry D  I  100  151 

Lessons,  object,  in  the  kindergarten Ednoation K  II  15  7 

firom  experience do K  II  3  1 

Letter-press  printing  at  Vienna Printing  and  Paper O  II  5  2 

Levassonr's  report,  (sm  Reports,  French.) 

Lewis,  Hugh,  &  Co.'s,  lithographic  exhibits do OH  8  6 

Libraries  of  Georgs-Marien-Hiitte  Company  . . .  MeUllnrgy B  IV  108  70 

Liebig's,  Baron,  views  of  fermentation VionnaBread B  II  63  181 

nntritive  salto  in  food do : B  II  110  335 

Linctilns • SheepandWool EI  31  86 

Linen  industries  of  Switxeriand Machinery A  III  340  330 

ready-made  dothing Introduction B  I  404  394 

LtstR,  R.  B.,    Report  on  Tklkgrai'HS    axd 

Telborafhic  ADMiNisTiuTiOM Telegraphs I  II 

Link-motion  blocks,  Haswell's Metallurgy £  IV     181 

Lippstadt  Wire  Works do £  IV  63  54 

Liquors,  {aee  Wines.) 

Lisbon  school  of  forestry Forestry.^ D  I  100  154 

Lithographic  exhibits,  Hugh  Lewis  &  Co Printing  and  Paper O  II  8  6 

Domestic    Lithographio 

and  Printing  Company do O  II  8  6 

Joseph  M.  Hirsch do OH  8  6 

materials  and  methods,  Qennan do O  II  15  19 

pressofRSder do O  n  16  81 

printing  and  presses do OH  15  80 

Lithography   and  chromo-lithography,  Orefs's 

reporton Introduction B  I  411  305 

and  typography,  Lorck's  report do B  I  3*7  854 

Staatsdruckerei,  Vienna Government  Printing P  II  6  8 

Litters  and  hospital  cars,  Hirsch's  report lutrodaction B  I  479  386 

Little  &  Edison's  system  of  telegraphy Telegraphs I  II  13  13 

Live-stock  raising  in  the  United  States Introduction B  I  386  182 

Locating  public  buildings Architecture B  IV  23  51 

Lock,  canal,  at  Aubois Civil  Engineering C  III  f4  87 

Port  *  r  Anglais do..., ■ C  HI  37  4fi 

Locomotive  engines Metallurgy E  IV  137  115 

Locomotives,  American Machinery A  HI  60  69 

Austrian,  Works 1 do A  HI  71  86 

Belgian  road,  with  rubber  tires do A  HI  83  100 

Britlshtank do A  HI  61  70 

Carol's do A  HI  70  83 

Claparede's :....do A  IH  62  72 

Compagnie  de  Fives* Lille do A  HI  62  73 

double  bogie Introdaction B  I  260  118 

German Machinery A  HI  360  35:J 
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SUDJECT.  BePOBT. 

Locomotivea. German,  practice do <A. 

historical  sketch  of do ^A. 

Italian \ do A 

length  of  ttthes Introduction... B 

number  of,  exhibited  and  their 

dimensions Machinery A, 

passenger Introduction S 

Schneider  &  Co. 's Machinery A 

Soci6t6  Anonyme  de  Couillet do A 

CoclseriU do A 

table  of,  exhibited do A 

wheels  for.forged ' do .  A 

works,  Borsig's do A 

Sharpe,  Stewart  &  Co. 's do A 

Lodging-houses  of  Georgs-Marien-Hutte  Co...    Metallurgy B 

London  and  Northwestern  Railway  Co.*s  shops 

at  Crewe Machinery A        in       401      3=i 

London    International  Exhibition,  (see  Inter- 
national Exhibitions.) 

London  side-walks Working  of  Stone I> 

use  of  stucco  in do X> 

Looms,  German Machinery A 

Lopez,  Hebreda  y,  methods  of  teaching Education K 

Lorck  on  etching  by  Tilghman's  sand-blast Introduction B 

graphic  art do • B 

United  States  and  Germany do B 

typography  and  lithography do B 

Lett  on  book-binding do B 

Louisville,  Fink  bridge  at do B 

Low  Moor  Iron  Works Machinery A, 

Lows,  K.Mi,  Beporton  WooDlKDUSTUiES Wood-Indnatriee C 

Ldwenthal  on  means  of  instruction Introduction.... B 

Lower  Austria,  (tee  Austria.) 

Danube Hydraulic  Engineering I> 

river  improvements  at  Buda  Peath do I> 

Hungary,  (see  Hungary.) 

Lumber Exhibition  Buildings A» 

preservation  of do 

Lyons  Industrial  Exhibition Machinery 

M. 

Machine,  Arbey  &,  Co. 's  planing Machinery A  III  3M  375 

Brown  &.  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Co.*s 

luilUng do A  HI  04  843 

Brown  &,  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Co.*s 

•     screw do A  III  «»  MI 

Hall's  dovetailing do A  in  857  10 

Miller's  pipe-bending do A  III  3if  SH 

Pratt  dc  Whitney  Co.'s  chucking do A  HI  ss  SJT 

die-sinking do A  in  «7  4/ 

hand-milling do.. A  III  sh  £K 

profiling do A  HI  ssi  tSf 

revolving  head- 
screw do..... A  m  m  sp 

Scott's  gear-molding do A  lU  391  fiC 

Selleri)  &  Co. 'e  slotting do A  III  »if  & 

«»<^^^°K do A  III  «^  » 

shop,  sewing  machines Se wing-Machines B  lit  »  ? 
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SUBJECT.  BEPOBT. 

M*cbiD6-8bopB,  German '. Machinery A 

tools,  Britii^  opinion  of  American do A 

German do A 

^Webb's  wheel-flniahing do A 

"Woodbury  braiib do .^ A 

Machixert  and  MANrFACTUUKB,  Report  by 

B.  H.  Thubston do A 

Anatrian  wood-working do A 

Bigelow  aboe do A 

British  anthoritiea  on  American do A 

Eozopean  copiea  of  American do A 

German do C...  A 

cotton do A 

mannfactnrea  of do A 

paper do A 

textile do A 

Hall do A 

Hall Civil  Engineering C 

Metal-working,  at  Vienna Machinery A 

of  German  food -indaatriea do A 

of  Group  XIII do A 

Pmuier's  pumping do A 

regulation Introduction A 

Sir  Joaeph  Whitworth  &  Co/a Machinery A 

Swiia  manufactures  of do A 

textile,  at  Vienna do .  A 

watch-making Instruments O 

wood- working,  at  Vienna Machinery A 

Machines,  (<«e  Beporta.) 

Madrid,  school  of  forestry  at Forestry D 

Magendie'a  experiments  on  wheat  breads VlennaBrvad B 

Magneainm Introduction B 

lamps,  Thurston's  and  Larkin's  .*. do B 

Magnetic  apparatus Physical  Apparatus F 

Magnets do F 

Manaaaein's  views  of  the  yeast-plant Vienna  Bread B 

Manganese  for  making  chloride  of  lime Chemical  Industry A 

Manufactures,  attachments  to  sewing-machines 

and  methods  of Machinery.- A 

cotton  in  Switzerland do A 

European do A 

iron,  Switzerland do A 

machinery do A 

metal  goods do A 

methods  of,  of  ooId-roUed  shafting do A 

of  ordnance,  bronze  used  in do A 

textile,  of  Switzerland do A 

watch  and  clock do A 

woodand  paper do A 

Manures,  commercial,  classification  of Fertilizera C 

consumption  in   United 

SUtes do C 

demand  for do C 

phosphatic Chemical  Industry A 

Mansfield  Copper  Works Metallurgy F 

famaoes do y-  F 

silver  extraction do F 

sulphuric  add do F 
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Subject.  Kepobt. 

If  arble,  artificial Working  of  Stone D 

baildlAg,  Vienna Architectare A 

Carrara do B 

ICarienbrnnn,  school  of  forestry  at Forestry J> 

liarine  steam-eDgines  and  machinery Metallurgy X 

American  beam Machinery A 

Bnrmeister  Sc  Wain's do  ...., A 

character  of  the  exhibits 

of do A       III         42       « 

maxim  am  effective   ex- 

pansionin do A      III        49      54 

^Dooan  Dampfschiff*lahrt 

Gesellschaft do , 

'double-cylinder do 

historical  sketch  of do  ..: 

increase  of  steam  prea- 

suresin do A      lU        43      51 

Penn  Si  Sons'  oadHating 

•  and  trunk do A      III       450     « 

principles  of  economy  in 

propulsion do A 

recent  changes  in do. A 

Sooi«t6  CookeHll's do A 

Stabilimento     Technioo 

Triestino do A 

surface  condensation  in do A 

Marquetry Wood  Industries C 

Marshall  Sons  A  Co. 's  engines Machinery A 

Martinique,  floraof Forestry D 

forests do D 

Martin  ateel Metallnrgy S 

in  the  Alpine  country do B 

Mason  St  Hamlin's  organs 4.....  Introduction B 

Massachusetts,  eduoational  exhibits  of Education K 

Massey's  steam-hammers Machinery • A 

Masson  on  the  graphic   arts,   "Picturesque 

America" Introduction B 

Mastic : Architecture B 

Materia  Medica  and  Chemistry Medicine  and  Surgery £ 

Materials,  steel  «<.  iron Machinery A 

Matthews' soda>water  apparatus Introduction B 

Mansolanm,  Wasserbarger's Working  of  Stone D 

Mautner,  prsss-yeast  of Vienna  Bread B 

Maw   and    Dredge's  Reports,    {see  Reports, 

British.) 
MoCormiok's  mower  and  reaper— 

Schmied's  report Introduction 

Tisserand's  report.,  .t^. do , 

Mclt^iool's  paper>maohinery Printing  and  Paper 

Meal,  steamed  bene , FertiUaers 

Measures  and  weights,  table  of Introduction A 

Talnesof do 

I>o do 

Meat,  Thiers  report do , 

and  flsh,  Ott's  report do , 

extracts,  Ott's  report do 

Meohanloal  Laboratory  of  the  Stevens  Institute 
of  Technology,  teste  at Machinery A      III      «i     39? 
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Subject.                                                Refobt.  Vol.  Page.  Art. 

Mechanics,  American,  at  Vienna Machinery A  III  342  323 

Mechanism,  German do A  III  355  342 

Mechemicher  Smelting  Works Metallnrgy F  IV  153  359 

production do F  IV  154  361 

Media  school  for  idiots Education K  II  90  44 

Medical  senses,  education  of do K  II  116  69 

Medicine,  <«e«  Pharmaceutics.) 

Mkdicinb  and  Suuokut,  Report  of  A.  Rup- 

PANXB '..  Medicine  and  Surgery £  II 

Medicines,  Kopp's  report Introduction B  I  468  370 

Mercier  on  leather do B  I  476  383 

Mercurial  barometers Instruments H  II  9  16 

Kappeler's do H  II  •  »  18 

thermometers Physical  Apparatus F  II  13  18 

Morinoes and Cotswold merinoes SheepandWool E  I  .13  14 

German,  grades  of : do £  I  10  11 

predominance  of do £  I  7  6 

Mertian  on  the  art  of  war,  (fee  Reports,  French.) 

Metal,  (eee  Hofmann's  report.)  * 

Metallurgical  process Metallurgy F  IV  179  424 

processes,  Kupelwieser's  repprt .  Introduction B  I  3tf6  2b0 

METAU.UB6T  OF  LBAD,   SILVER,  COPFEB  AXD 

Zinc,  Report  of  H.  Painteb Metallurgy F  IV 

Metal^rooflng .....Architecture B  IV  14  26 

used  in  construction do B  IV  13  23 

goods,  manufactures Machinery A  III  352  336 

value  and  resilience  of do A  III  443  416 

Metal-working  machinery  at  Vienna do A  III  201  212 

British  view  of  Amer- 
ican  do A  in  204  215 

Tresca's  report Introduction B  I  340  195 

tools,  French Machinery A  III  244  252 

Swiss do A  III  245  253 

Methylssries Chemical  Materials F  II  14  20 

Metrological  apparatas, German Machinery A  III  359.  352 

Meyer's  boUen do A  III  131  144 

experiments  with  phosphatio  bread  ...  Vienna  Bread B  II  111  238 

system  of  telegraphy Telegraphs I  II  22  14 

Michaels  on  agricultural  machinery Introduction B  I  253  107 

Miscrosoopes Physical  Apparatus F  II  8  11 

Amici's  improvement Instruments G  II  36  44 

exhibit do O  II  35  43 

Middlings  or  unpurided  grits Vienna  Bread B  II  34  75 

Migotti  on  linen  ready-made  clothing Introduction B  I  404  294 

Milan,  arcades  at Architecture B  IV  23  49 

Milk,  condensed,  Ott's  report Introduction B  I  472  378 

Thiel's  report do B  I  373  247 

Mill,  porcelain oyUnder ViennaBread B  II  44  102 

.atSt-Gallen do B  II  46  104 

BnchhoU  oyUnder do B  II  61  132 

Millers'  congress  suggested do B  II  64  135 

MUler's  pipe-bending  machine Machinery A  III  319  294 

Do Introduction B  I  241  87 

Milling  cylinder,  advantages ViennaBread B  II  44  100 

des*ipUon do B  II  42  97 

illustration do B  11  42  98 

effectongrain do B  II  70  148 

half-high do B  II  55  118 
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Subject.                                      Report.  Vol-  T^gt.  lit 

Milling  high.  advanUges of YiennaBread B  II  54  lU 

aud  low,  differences do B  II  31  H 

characterof do  ...w^ B  II  34  7( 

deecription do B  II  33  TS 

Hungarian  process do B       II  57  IV 

products do B  II  57  125 

originof..... do B       II  31  .  €7 

low,  cooling  necessary do B       II  «  « 

process do B       II  55  1« 

prodactsof do .  B  II  SS  77 

machine,  Brown  &  Sharpe  Mannfactar- 

ingCo-'s Machinery A  in  «4  sfl 

Pratt  &  Whitney  Company's do. I A  HI  JO  » 

older  methods  of YiennaBread B  II  31  K 

of"Fife"wneat do B  II  M  l» 

producUof do....*. B  II  104  2» 

Mills,  Hungarian,  average  product do B  II  €1  133 

industry do B       H  75  IM 

Millstones do B       II  35  K 

grooves,  arrangement  of do B  II  37  ki 

dimensions do »  B  II  «  91 

forms do B  II  «  » 

useof do B  II  38  t< 

Thilenius do B       II  40  « 

Mind  affected  by  colors  of  the  cradle Education K  II  4  ^ 

Mineral  fuel  of  the  United   States,  Maw  & 

Dredge's  report Introduction B       I  855  IIJ 

products,  Gruner's  report  on do B       I  893  147 

Mines,  Pettigrew's  report  on do B       I  990  1^ 

Mining  and  steel  works,  Bochnm Metallurgy E  lY  110  79 

methods  and  cost,  Aokerman's  report do £  lY  165  U$ 

of  Iron  ores  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and 

Silesia do E  lY  17  H 

property  and  iron  works  at  Seraing do E  IV  131  lU 

MinnesoU"  Fife  "wheat YiennaBread B  II  40  12 

Mitscherlich,  on  growth  of  yeast-plant do B  •  II  78  171 

Models,  educational,  German Education .' K  II  90  9 

of  Lemercier do K  11  €6  ' 

Molded  brick,  Yienneae Architecture B  lY  <  4 

Molding,  sewing-machine  work Sewing-Maohines B  III  87  < 

Monarch,  Her  Britannic  Mi^esty's  iron-clad Machinery A  m  ^  ^ 

construction  of  the  hull  of  the do A  UI  4ti  4u( 

engines  and  boilers  of  the do A  IH  ^  ^ 

performance  of  the do A  III  439  4A 

turrets  and  armaments  of  the do A  III  ^  ^ 

Monckoven,  treatise  on  photography Photography \ D  II  13  ' 

Money,  value  of Introduction A  I  49  2^ 

Do do B  I  358  98 

Monopoly  of  state  telegraphy Telegraphs I  II  58  ^ 

Montandon's  watches Instmmenta OH  l€  ^ 

Moonlight  photographs Photography D  n  14  33 

Moorhof  on  hospital  railroad-cars Introduction B  I  436  ST 

Morse's  telegraphic  alphabet Telegraphy I  II  Id  ^ 

circuit do I  11  6  < 

register do I  II  7  * 

Morse  twist-drill Introduction B  I  «*  '^ 

Morse  Twist-Drill  Company Machinery A  IH  3If  SN 

Mortar-mill  at  Dunkerque  and  Gravelines Civil  Engineering C  HI  '  ^ 
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Mortar,  mode  of  mixing ArcMtectare A  IV  13  20 

Moftaiofloor« Working  of  Stone D  IV  25  29 

vurk,  seaaoning  of Wood  Indaatriea C  IV  6  3 

Moatan,  estate  of  A.  E.  Bitters  Ton  Komers Forestry D  I  94  131 

Motala  Works,  exbibiU  of Machinery A  in  59  65 

Mothers  as  teachers Education K  II  10  4 

firatmannal do K  II  3  1* 

Motor  and  belts,  Radinger's  report Introduction B  I  414  309 

Motors,  character  of  hydraulic Machinery A  III  176  179 

steamM.air do A  III  147  152 

tide Hydraulic  Engineering D  III  14  25 

Monrie's method  of  bread-making ViennaBread B  II  90  195 

Mowing  and  reaping  machined: 
Adriance,  Piatt  Sc  Co.'S,  Maw   &,   Dredge's 

report Introduction B  I  279  141 

Sohmied's  report do B  I  438  330 

Tisserand's  report do B  I  312  164 

Aultman,  Miller*  &.  Co.'8,  Maw   &  Dredge's 

report do B  I  277  137 

Michaels's  report do B  I  254  100 

Scbmied's  report do B  I  •    428  329 

Tisserand's  report do B  I  314  105 

Johnston  Harvester  Co.,  Maw    &,   Dredge's 

report do B  I  277  138 

Schmied's  report do B  I  429  334 

Tisserand's  report do B  I  309  162 

McCormick's,  Schmied's  report do B  I  423  331 

Tisserand's  repoirt .* do B  I  314  166 

Osborne,  D.  M,  &  Co.'s,  Maw   &.   Dredge's 

report do B  I  280  142 

Schmied's  report do B  I  429  332 

Tisserand's  report do B  I  311  163 

Sieberling  Co.'s,  Maw  &  Dredge's  report do B  I  279  140 

Schmied's  report do B  I  429  333 

Tisserand's  report do B  I  314  167 

Spragae's,  Schmied's  report do B  I  430  336 

Tisserand's  report do B  I  314  167 

Superior  Machine  Co. 's,  Schmied's  report do B  I  430  335 

Tisserand's  report do B  I  314  168 

Warder,  Mitchell  &  Co.'s,  Indeich's  report do B  I  362  229 

Maw  Sc    Dredge's 

report do B  I  279  139 

Schmied's  report do B  I  426  327 

Tisserand's  report do B  I  303  158 

Wood's,  Maw  &.  Dredge's  report do B  I  136  275 

Michaels's  report do B  I  108  253 

in  general,  Landolt's  report do B  I  368  467 

Maw  4c  Dredge's  report do    B  I  135  274 

Schmied's  report do B  I  326  425 

Tisserand's  report do B  I  163  311 

Miihlbach  Smelting  Works Metallurgy F  IV  166  390 

Museum,  European Deaf-Mutes M  11  10  IS 

purchasers  at  Vienna do M  II  5  2 

South  Kensington do M  II  8  8 

Music  Hall,  Strauss .' Exhibition  Buildings Aa  IV  11  19 

printing  of Printing  and  Paper O  II  8  24 

Musicalinstruction,  Weinwnrm's  report Introduction .' B  I  449  359 

instruments,  Schelle'tt  report do B  I  434  344 
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Musical  iDstruments,  Mason  &  Hamlin's  organs   Introduction B  I  434     jc 

woodsfor Wood  Industries C  IV  25      * 

Muskets,  (tee  Fire-arms.) 

Mutes,  deaf,  school  for Kduoation K  H  33       l> 

and  bUnd  schools do.: K  II  ¥i       m 

Mntton^produoing  breeds  of  France Sheep  and  Wool B  I  37       K 

f            production,  tendency  to do £  I  &        tr 

N.     . 

Nacbrodt  Wire- Works Metallurgy E  IV  «       S3 

N.igel  &  Kiemp,  award  to Machinery A  III  HI      I> 

FoumeyroD,  turbines  of do A  III  IrO      l^" 

pumps exhibite<l  by do A  III  l'^      '."- 

Kagel  on  the  manufacture  of  gold  pens Introduction B  I  4^9      W 

Nagy  Bary  Smelting  Works Metallurgy F  IV  213      4-, 

Nancy  school  of  forestry Forestry D  I  li4      !>.• 

Nspier  dt  Sons' works Machinery A.  IV  4i3      3*'.^ 

National  Bank-Note  Company's  exhibit Printing  and  Paper O  II  t?         < 

Bureau  of  Education Introdoction B  I  9G9      277 

Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  . . .  Printing  and  Paper O  II  9         i 

Printing-Offioe  of  France Government  Printing P  II  (^        : 

Nations,  continental,  as  copyists Machinery A  III  II       i3 

comparison  of  the  practice  of  various do A  III  19       f 

Natural   History,    instruction   In,    Pokomy's 

eport Introduction B  I  44S      354 

Naval  policy,  British ^Machinery A  III  4J3      419 

Navigable  routes Hydraulic  Engineering t>  III  40       S3 

Navigation  of  the  Seine  and  Yonne do.....« D  III  26       T. 

internal do D  III  13       S3 

Navy.Brltish Machinery A  III  425      iA 

Needle  for  sewing-machines Sewing-Maohines B  III  33 

Negatives,  photographic Photography D  II  H       ST 

Nervous  system,  central Education K  II  AH 

Netherlands,  educational  exhibits do L  II  33       ii 

forests Forestry D  I  53       65 

photographic  exhibits Photography I>  n  \^       ^ 

telegraphic  administration Telegraphs I  n  57       > 

Neue  Freie  Presse Printing  and  Paper O  II  6        .1 

Nenhof,  forests  of Forestry D  I  93      ur 

Nenstadt,  school  of  forestry do D  I  W      19 

Neut  &  Dumont's  centrifbgal  pumps Machinery A  III  19?     3M 

New  Caledonia  forest Forestry D  I  e*!      114 

England,  production  of  fish-scrap Fertilisers C  II  47       4K 

New  York  educational  exhibits Education Li  II  13       ll 

Harbor  improvements,  (ttt  Hallett's 

Point) 
Friedman's 

report....  Introduction B  I  437      3© 

Kleitz's  re- 
port  do B  I  345      2p 

International  Exhibition. 

(fM  Intemation  Exhibitions.) 
Safety    Steam  Power    Company's 

engines Machinery A 

Nickel,  Hofmann's report Introduction «...  b 

Enpelwieser's  report do ^ B 

Serlo  and  Stolzel's  report do B 

NntRxsftR,  J.  R.,  Report  on  Prtvatb  Dwellings 

iji  ViKNNA Art*hitectnre a  IV 
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Nishw^iU'a  barrow lotroHaction B 

Nit roj^ea  and  atmosphere .'. Fertilizers C 

phosphoric  aoid Vienna  Bread B 

distribution  of do B 

its  relation  to  tbe  climate do B 

Xormao-rield  Scbool  for  Idiots Edaeation K 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad  cereals Introdaotion B 

Xortbumberland,  Duke  of,  Alnwick  Castle Arcbltectare B 

Norwalk  Iron  Co/s  engines Machinery A 

Maw  and  Dredge's 

report Introduction B 

Radinger's  report do B 

Norway,  flora  of *. Forestry D 

forests do D 

metallurgical  exhibits Metallurgy F 

photographic  exhibits Photography D 

telegraphic  administration Telegraphs I 

Note  and  bond  printing  at  Vienna Goremment  Printing P 

Norelly  ou  Inbrioating-apparatna Introdaotion B 

safety-valves do B 

Nursery Education K 

Nursing  a  progressive  art do K 

babies do K 

Nut  and  bolt  machine,  Brown  &  Sharpe  Manu- 
facturing Company Introduction B        I         331       959 

o. 

Oats,  bread Vienna  Bread B 

meal  porridge do B 

separation  from  other  grains do B 

Obernetter's  carbon  process Photography J> 

Object-lessons Education K 

Observatory,  trial  of  watches Instruments G 

Oil ViennaBread B 

Oils  and  fata,  chemistry  of Chemical  Industry A 

cotton-seed Introdaotion B 

kerosene do B 

Kopp's  report do B 

mineral Chemical  Industry A 

petroleum Introdnetion B 

Oker  Smelting  Works,  copper Metallurgy F 

copper- vitriol w do F 

Onimus  on  dental  manufacture Introduction B 

Opera-house  at  Vienna Arohitectore B 

Optics Chemical  Materials F 

Ordnance— 

Krupp's Machinery A 

Results  of  tests  of do A 

Use  of  bronze  for do A 

Whltworth's do A 

compared  with  Woolwich do A 

Ore,  and  furnace-charges Metallurgy E 

tSwedish,  composition  of do E 

Oregon  cereals Introduction B 

Ores,  hematite,  of  Cumberland Machinery A 

Cleveland .do A 

and  mines,  Algerian Metallurgy E 

Oriental  printing Printing  and  Paper 0 
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OmftraontAtion  of  the  cradle Education K  II  4  x 

Osborne,  D.  M.,  mowers  and  reapers- 
Maw  &  Dredge's  report lotrodtiction B        I  2H0  li2 

Schmied's  report do B        I  4S>  33t 

Tisserand's  report ...do B        I  311  ifJ 

Oscillating-engines  of  Petin  &  Sons' Machinery A        I  450  42) 

Osnabriick  Iron  and  Steel  Works Metallurgy £  IV  93  t3 

Osae  iron  vladnct Civil  Engineering C  III  24  SI 

Ott  on  canned  beef Introduction B        I  473  379 

condensed  milk... do B        I  473  37; 

meatandflsh do B        I  478  r« 

meatextracts do B        I  471  375 

preserved  fruit do B        I  472  377 

wines r% do B         I  470  374 

Otto&Langen'sgas-engines Machinery A  HI  16a  \c* 

trfalof,byM.Treeca do A  ni  168  170 

Overfall  at  Brul6e  Island CivU  Engineering U  UI  34  4> 

Oxforddowns SheepandWool E        I  27  33 

P. 

Pacific  islands,  phosphate  of Fertilixera 0  II  19  P 

Paddle-wheel  and  chain  towage Machinery A  III  Si  y* 

feathering do A  III  58  O 

pAurrsR,  H.,  Report  on  Mbtallukot  of  Lkad, 

Silver,  CoppiR,  AiTD  Zinc Metallurgy F  IV 

Painting,  Bayer  and  Langl's  report Introduction B        I  439  3S0 

Palais,  first-class  dwelling Architecture A  IV  9  11 

Paper  and  wool  manufactures  in  Germany Machinery A  III  353  33^ 

barrels , Printing  and  Paper O  II  27  39 

Chinese  and  Japanese do O  11  21  d? 

for  walls do O  II  21  27 

imitations do O  II  2i  31 

manufacture  of do O  11  22  30 

machinery  in  Germany Machinery A  III  357  347 

McXicoi's Printing.and  Paper. ^ O  II  29  S 

manufacture do 0  II  20  2S 

Do Introduction B  I  376  2U 

pulp,  prices  and  qualities Printing  and  Paper OH  29  21 

Parey,  Patented  Felted  Fabric  Company do O  II  0  31 

Paris,  education  at Education L  II  29  3B 

international  Exhibition,  (tee  Interna- 
tional Exhibition.) 

wheat-bread Vienna  Bread B  U  68  193 

Park  Brr.  ^  Co. 's  cast  steel Metallurgy E  IT    W 

Parquetry Architecture B  IV  18  3S 

Do Wood  Industries C  IV  13  W 

Partitions  in  buildings Arohiteotnre B  IV  19  39 

Pasteur  on  fermentation ViennaBread B  II  82  IT7 

Pastry Introduction B  I  371  943 

leavened  and  unleavened ViennaBread B  II  76  143 

Patek,  Philippe  &  Co. 's  watches Instruments O  11  14  17 

PatbonaqbopAut,  Report  by  E.MGALLAUDET.  Patron aob  of  Abt P  II 

Paucksch  &  Frennd's  steam-boiler Machinery A  HI  133  l^ 

Paul  on  the  Steinway  piano-fortes : 

devices,  special IntrodaotJon B        I  3P0  d 

system  of  constmotioa do B  I  38S  23 

tone,qnality do B        I  389  2:3 

nprightpiano do B  I  3»  f»* 
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Hachioery A. 

Education ^....    !■ 


Paor'a, Ignaz, apparatas YlennaBread B 

method  of  milling do B 

porifler do B 

Pavilion,  Imperial Exhibition  Bnildinga Aa 

Japanese do Aa 

Saxe-Cobnrg-Grotlia do Aa 

achool-hooae  annex do Aa 

Scbwarsenburg do Aa 

Feekskill  Plow-Works Introdaction B 

Pees  on  cotton  and  cotton-goods do B 

spinning  and  wearing do B 

Penmanship,  Htipscher's  report do B 

Penn  Sc  Sons' steam-engines Machinery A 

Pennaylvania  and  Alabama  orea Metallurgy E 

coals Introdaction B 

Pens,  gold,  NageVs  report do B 

Perlere'a  principles  of  teaching  idiota Edacation K 

Periere,  action  of  bin  enemies do ^ 

hiaclaims do ^ 

classification do K 

death do K 

discovery  defined do K 

Perin  4t  Co. 's  band-saw 

Periodicals,  German 

Perkmaon  and  others,  (tee  Schwab.) 

Peraia,  forestaof Forestry D 

Pemo  forests do D 

PemviAn  goano Pcrtilizers C 

Pestb,  grita-porifler,  at Vienna  Bread B 

WalzmUhle do B 

analysis  of  floor do B 

Fetroleom,  Kopp's  report Introdaction B 

Pettlgrewon  mines do B 

Phannacentical  preparations,  Kopp*s  report do '.   B 

Phosphates  and  snlphates ViennaBread B 

In  Tital  tissues do B 

analysis  of. Fertilizers ^ 

Canadian do C 

French do C 

price do O 

German do 0 

price do C 

Pacific  Islanda do C 

Sombrero do C 

South  Carolina do C 

Spanish do C 

price do C 

St.  Martin's do C 

Prussian do C 

prices  of do C 

UnitedStates do C 

English  super do C 

German  saper do C 

Phosphatic  bread do B 

Phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen,  mntaal  dependen- 
cies  ViennaBread B 

in  bread do B 

price Fertilisers C 
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Phosphoric  acid  in  wheat YiennaBread B  11  13     S 

Phosphonis FertHifen C  IV  7       5 

Photo-engniTiDg,  Hoa8«elon*s  process Photography D       II  M      » 

Photographs  in  colors do D  II  13  « 

moonlight ....do D  H  14  33 

Photography,  American do D  H  5  3 

awards Introdnotion B  I  '      SJT  IK 

Davanne'^  report,  astronomical do , B  I  338  in 

French  society Photography D  II  II  « 

Monckhoven's  treatise do D  II  IS  S 

Portngnese do D  II  1«  I; 

Servey's  report Introdnotion B  I  410  VA 

Society  of  Bologna Photography D  H  IS  34 

Photo-lithographs do D  It  17  H 

Photo-lithography,  progress  in Printing  and  Paper O  II  9  9 

Photometer,  Yidal's Photography D  II  13  9 

Physical  apparatus Physical  Apparatus F  II  IS  tt 

Physiological  education Bdnoation K  II  Itl  71 

primary  school do K  II  HI  M 

training  of  genius do K  II  34  IT 

Piano,  St«inway's,  (m«  Paul's  report.) 

Pickering's  steam-engine Machinery a.   ni  3S  41 

Holmes' report Introdnotion B  I  9Bi  104 

Maw  dk  Dredge's  report do b  i  t06  121 

Badinger's  report do B  I  419.  313 

Picker-motion,  Ross' Machinery ^  jn  sm  Vi 

Pictorial  printing  in  Japan Printing  and  Paper O  II  ti  > 

"Picturesque  America,"  graphic  arts,  Maason^s 

report Introduction b  j  3K  19: 

Pile ViennaBread B  II  16  21S 

Pile-driver,  steam Hj'draulic  Bngineering ]>  ju  5$  o 

Pipe-bending  machine.  Miller's Machinery a  III  919  M 

Do Introduction B  I  Ml  ?^ 

Pitkins  Brothers' steam-boiler Machinery a  III  1^9  19 

Pittsburgh  steels Introduction B  I  997  Sfl 

Planers,  Pratt  &  Whitney  Company's Machinery '..    ^  jji  ^^  ty 

Plane-tables Instruments H  H  d  U 

Austrian do H  II  8  U 

Japanese do H  II  d  M 

Kraft  &  Sons' i do •    H  II  8  U 

Starke  dc  Kammerer's do H  It  8  13 

Stupendorff's do H  II  9  li 

Swiss do H  H  9  15 

Planing-macbiue  for  wood,  Arbey's Machinery A  III  Vi  t?* 

Plans,  architectural Architecture B  IT  95  Se 

Plant-food,  constituents  of Fertilisers C  lY  5  1 

Plastering Bxbibition  Buildings Aa  IT  17  S 

ceilings Architecture A  IT  11  H 

Plate,  Fagersta.  teste  of ...Metallurgy B  IT  150  IS 

Playthings,  ol^ect-lessons  with Bduoation K  H  94  I? 

Plows,  Collins  &  Co.'s Introduction B  I  S79  t« 

Fiirst  &  Bradley's do B  I  913  !« 

Peeksk ill  Plow  Works do B  I  979  19 

Schmied's  report do B  I  491     3M 

Pneumatic-pier  sinking Hydraulic  Engineering D  lit  8  H 

tubes  for  dispatches Telegraphs J  It  91  3f 

Pokorny  and  others,  («e«  Schwab) Introduction B  I  449     SI 

Polari8trobometer» Physical  Apparatus F  II  8  > 
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Polarized  relays  of  Siemens Telegraphs J       II  6  3 

PolishiBg-macliine,  lithographic Printing  and  Paper O       II    .      17  ijfi 

Politico-economic  relations Introduction B        I  321  175 

Polytechnic  school  at  Dresdeni M^hinery A  III  3C2  356 

Porcelain  cylinder-miU ; Vienna  Bread B       II  44  102 

decoration  of Photography D       II  16  42 

stores,  German Architecture A  IV  16  27 

Port  i  r Anglais  Conallook Hydraulic  Engineering D  III  37  46 

Portablo  steam-eugines,  trade  in Machinery A  III  103  119 

sourcesof  their  economy do A  III  96  112 

Porter- Allen  engine do A  III  33  42 

Portland  cement Working  of  Stone D  IV  34  41 

stone do D  IV  12  12 

Portuji^l  forest^produot Forestry D       I  15  14 

telegraphic  administration Telegraphs J       II  57  39 

Portuguese  educational  exhibits Education L       II  22  34 

photographs Photography D  II  16  42 

schools Education K       II  102  53 

Posts,  telegraph Telegraphs J       II  10  10 

Potash  as  a  fertilizer Fertilizers C  IV  52  58 

cost  in  various  salts do C  IV  53  60 

from  wood-ashes do C  IV  51  55 

salts  at  Leopoldshall Chemical  Industry A       II  7  5 

Stapfurt do A  II  7  6 

Stassfurt Fertilizers C  IV  53  59 

production Chemical  Industry A  II  7  5 

Potassium  in  plants Fertilizers C  IV  8  5 

Power-looms,  wearing  by Machinery A  III  348  325 

Powis,  James,  &  Co.'s  exhibite do A  III  283  272 

Prague  flour  mills Vienna  Bread B  II  60  130 

school  of  forestry Forestry D       I  99  146 

Prang's  chromes Printing  and  Paper O  II  11  15 

Pratt  &  Whitney  Company's  tools Machinery A  III  2i0  227 

I>o Introduction B       I  239  84 

Preoducation Education K  II  102  53 

Preface,  general Introduction A        I  29 

to  abstracts  of  foreign  reports do B        I  219 

Preservation  of  timber Telegraphs J  II  18  26 

Preserved  food,  (tee  Food.) 

Preserves,  Warhanek's  report Introduction B        I  403  291 

Press,  Stiles  &  Parker  drop Machinery A  III  236  245 

the  fly do A  III  357  348 

Presse,  Neue  Freie Printing  and  Paper O  II  6  3 

Pribram  Smelting- Works Metallurgy F  IV  158  374 

production do..  F  IV  163  378 

Primary  instruction Introduction B        I  348  210 

expenses do 4  B        I  350  211 

Primary  schools,  physiological Education K  II  111  64 

Prime-movers  in  Germany Machinery A  III  354  340 

Priming  in  steam-boilers,  measuremeut  of do A  III  123  136 

Printing  and  dyeing  in  Switzerland do A  III  348  325 

artof Printing  and  Paper O  II  5  1 

at  Vienna do OH  5  2 

inChina do O  II  24  35 

in  Japan do O  II  24  35 

Japanese  pictorial do OH  25  33 

music do O  II  18  24 

oriental do 0  II  24  35 
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Subject.                                                 REroBX.  Vol.  Pag*-.  Ar. 

Printer,  Hnghes' Tclcgrrapbs J  11  21  :^ 

Printing-Oflfice,  French  Xatioual Government  Printing P  II  1\  t* 

State,Vienna do P  II  5  4 

of  notes  and  bonds ^..do P       II  6  7 

photography do P  II  T  11 

presses do P  II  9  V) 

Sarch*s  report Introdnction B        I  3T7  2.'{ 

and  dyeing,  Stieger-AIajer's  report do B        I  475  It'd 

Prizes,  (see  Awards.) 

to  American  edncational  exhibits Education L  II  24  41 

Prodnction  in  America,  increase Introduction B        I  3S3  17^ 

tabular  exhibit  of do B        I  335  i:.* 

of  coal,  Kussian Metallurgy £  IV  217  ini 

iron  and  steel,  Austrian do £  IV  9  7 

in  the  Alpine  region do £  IV  8  > 

world do E  IV  12 

iron-ore  in  Sweden do E  IV  Iffi  I'ii 

metals do F  IV  1«3  37? 

pig-iron  in  the  Alpine  region do £  IV  10  9 

Bohemia,    Moravia, 

andSilesia do E  IV  U  If- 

steel  works,  Belgian do E  IV  1»  lis 

Proflling-machino  by  the  Pratt   &   Whitney 

Company Machinery A  III  221  2£' 

for  sewing-machines Sewing-Machines B  111  29  7 

Progress  in  America,  causes  of Introdnction :....    B        I  333  1*^ 

Propulsion  of  vessels,  principles  of  economy  in .  Machinery A  in  S3  5^ 

Propyl  series Chemical  Materials F  H  15  £ 

Prunier's  pnmping-machluery Machinery A  III  191  a*: 

Prussia,  schools  of  forestry Forestry D        I  96  1J3 

Prussian  iron-making  and  ore-extraction Metallurgy £  IV  56  41 

insulators Telegraphs J  11  21  :±^ 

schools Education K  II  103  ^ 

Silesia,  wool-growing  in Sheep  and  Wool £  I  4i  > 

Public  buildings,  locating Architecture B  IV  83  '1 

Puddler,  Ehrenwerth's Metallurgy E  IV  M  i» 

Sellers  &.  Co.'s  rotary,  Anderson's  re- 
port  Introdnction B  I  940  ^« 

Gruner's  report do B  I  294  14? 

Kupelwieser's 

report do B  I  397  t^ 

Puddllng-furnace,  Sellers' rotary Machinery A  III  292  ST 

process.  Acker  man's  report Metallurgy £  IV  175  14*. 

works  in  the  Alpine  regions do £  IV  11  10 

Pulpipaper Printing  and  Paper O  II  20  * 

Pumpernickel  of  Westphalia ViennaBread B  11  88  1*2 

groats do B  II  110  2K 

Pumping-machinery,  Decker  Brothers' Machinery A  III  189  U7 

Prunier's do A  IH  191  *> 

Pumps,  applications  of  the  centrifugal do A  III  199  ill 

and  classification  of do A  III  135  IM 

Pumps  and  blowing  apparatus do A  in  3j9  Xi 

Bernays' do A  III  Ut  »• 

Boulton  &  Imrays' do A  HI  199  2W 

Cameron's  steam do A  HI  1§C  !>' 

centrifugal,  their  proper  form do A  III  193  SW 

Coignard's do A  in  ue  *7 

Earle'ssteam do A  UI  159  !*» 


Vol. 

Page. 

Art. 

A 

Ill 

193 

SOI 

A 

III 

195 

205 

A 

III 

198 

208 

A 

in 

-197 

206 

A 

III 

199 

209 

A 

III 

189 

198 

A 

III 

186 

195 

B 

I 

253 

106 

B 

I 

423 

320 

A 

III 

238 

246 

B 

11 

55 

121 

B 

II 

50 

112 

D 

IV 

17 

15 

P 

IV 
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Subject.  Report. 

Pumps,  Erote-BriiDxier-  Mascbincn  •  Fabrik-Ge- 

sellacbaft's Macbineiy 

Gwynne's do 

'Sagel  &.  £aemp*8 do 

Nea  t  Sc  Dumont's do 

Scbiele's do 

Seidell's  steam do 

steam ,  I ater  form sof ..do 

Holmes*  report Introdaction 

Zwianer's  report do 

Punch,  Stiles  &  Parker's Machinery A 

Pnritication  of  wheat Vienna  Bread 

Pari fier  at  Pestb do 

Q. 

Qnarrjin};  stone Working  of  Stone 

Quicksilver,  distillation Metallurgy , 

R. 

Kaders  lithographic  press Printing  and  Paper O  II  16  21 

Radinger's  report,  (gee  Keports,  Austrian.) 

Kaltroad  constrnction Exhibition  Buildings Aa  IV  92  45 

exhibits do Aa  IV  22  44 

plant,  German Machinery A  III  360  7!S) 

Railroad-signals,  Austrian Exhibition  Buildings Aa  IV  25  48 

Railroad  Structures  and  Buildings  of  the 

Exhibition.    Report  of  L.  Bridges do Aa  IV 

subsidies do Aa  IV  22  45 

switches,  Saxby  &  Farmer's do , Aa  IV  23  47 

ties,  continuous do Aa  IV  23  46 

Railway  and  telegraph  administration,  relation 

between Telegraphs I  II  58  4^ 

station Architecture A  IV  24  36 

Do do B  IV  21  41 

terminus  at  Paris Civil  Engineering C  III  20  11 

Rambert  on  school-desks Introduction B  I  485  390 

Rambouillet  stock  of  France Sheep  and  Wool £  I  35  44 

Ramie Introduction B  I  309  155 

Rankine's  theory  of  the  gas-engine Machinery A  III  174  177 

Ransome  &  Co.'s  exhibits do A  III  270  270 

Rausome's  artificial  stone Working  of  Stone D  IV  41  4» 

chemistry  of  manufac- 
ture  do D  IV  43  55 

durability do D  IV  44  54 

history  of  invention  of do D  IV  41  50 

process  of  manufac- 
ture  do D  IV  43  5» 

Ransome,  Sims  &  nead's  straw-burner Machinery A  III  101  117 

Rates  for  telegraphing Telegraphs J  II  30  40 

Reapers,  (see  Mowers.) 

Red  cement  for  curved  brick-work Architecture B  IV  9  15> 

Register,  Morse's  telegraphic Telegraphs J  II  7  5 

Regulations  for  buildings Architecture A  IV  17  i8 

general,  at  Vienna Introduction A  I  76  51 

for  United  States  commissioners  to 

Vienna do A  I  159  62 

Relay,  Siemens' Telegraphs J  II  5  2 

polarized do J  II  6  a 
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Subject. 


Report. 


Remington's  cultivators ».  Introduction 

fire-arms do 

Romington  so wing-macbiue Sewing-Machines . 

Reports,  Austrian : 

Bayer  and  Langl  on  painting Introduction 

Renedlkt  on  artificial  teetli do 

dental  apparatus do 

Berg  on  book-binding : do 


B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Brinckman  on  split-wood  manufactures do B 

veneers do B 

Cobn  on  sewing-macbines do B 

Exner  on  wood-working  macbines : 

Elnapp's  dovetailing  macbines do B 

Lane  &,  Bodley do B 

C.B.  Rogers  &Co.'s do B 

B.  D.  Whitney do B 

B.  D.  Whitney's  lathe do B 

Woodbury's  brusb-macbino do B 

Flatticb  on  bousc-carpentry do B 

Friedmann  on  New  York  harbor  improve- 
ments   do B 

Gintl  on  resins do B 

starch do B 

Goldscbmidt  on  leather do B 

Grefe  on  lithography  and  cbromo-litbogra- 

pby do    B 

Haardt  onirou  and  steel  wares do B 

Hanamann  on  sugar  and  apparatus do B 

Hiipscher  on  penmanship do B 

Hannakon  instruction  in  history do B 

Kupelwioser  on  Iron  and  its  ores do B 

metallurgical  processes do B 

nickel  and  cobalt do B 

SeUers  &  Co.'s  rotary  pud* 

dler do B 

Pittsburgh  steels do B 

Langl  on  instruction  In  learning  and  in  art do B 

Lauer,  Zinner,  and  Brunncr  on  shovels do B 

Lecbner,  Klar,  and  Richter  on  the  American 

book-trade do B 

books do B 

National  Bureau  of  Education do B 

Lett  on  book-binding do B 

Lowenthal  on  means  of  inetruction do B 

Migotti  on  linen  ready-made  clothing do B 

Moorbof  on  hospital  railroad-cars do B 

Nagel  on  the  manufacture  of  steel  pens do B 

l^ovelly  on  lubricating  apparatus do B 

safety-valves do B 

Pcez  on  cotton  and  cotton  goods do B 

cotton-spinniug  and  weaving do B 

Pokorny  on  instruction  in  natural  history do B 

Radinger  on  American  engines do B 

motor  and  belts do B 

Xorwalk  Iron- Works  en-jiuo do B 

Pickering's  engine do B 

Sifety  Steam  Power   Compa- 
ny's engine do B 
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Report. 


Vol.    Page.  Art. 


IZeporls,  AnstriAo— Continued. 

Radinger  on  Sellers  &  Co.'s  steam-engine . . .  Introdnction B 

Ricbter  on  commerce do B 

pablic  libraries do B 

Rideli  on  Ro jer  Wbeel  Company's  wbeels do B 

tubular  barroTTS do 

wagons  and  wbeels do 

West's  tire-setter;  wheels do 

wagons  and  wheels do 

Scbelle  on  Mason  &  Hamlin's  organ do 

musical  instruments do 

Schmidt  on  fermented  liquors do 

Schmied  on  agricultural  machinery do 

Adriance,  Piatt  &  Ca's  mowers 

and  reapers do 

Anltman,  Miller  Sc  Co.'s  mow- 
ers and  reapers do 

fertilizers do 

harvesting-machines do 

Johnston's  harvester do 

McCormick's  mower  and  reaper do 

New    Champion    mower    and 

reaper. .  .^. do 

Osborne  &.   Co.'s  mowers  and 

reapers do 

plows -do , 

Sieberling   Co.'s   mowers  and 

reapers do 

Rowing-maohines do 

Sprague's  mower do 

Superior   Machine  Company's 

mower do 

Warder,  Mitchell  &  Co.'s  mower 

and  reaper do 

Scbnck  on  India-rubber  goods do 

Scbroflf  on  drugs do 

Schwab,  Perkmann.Pokorny.and  Knirron— 

schools do 

school  apparatus do , 

school-house  plans do 

Scbwarz  on  cotton-seed  oil do 

kerosene  oils do..^ 

Semradon  the  American  ride do 

Serrey  on  photography do 

Stingl  on  illuminating  gas do 

Vivenot  on  mining  products do 

Warhanek  on  preserves do 

Weinwurm  on  musical  instruction do , 

Zafiauk  on  cart ograph y do , 

Zeroan  on  Avery's  wool-spinner do 

twilled  goods do 

Z wiauer  on  p a  m  ps do 

Reports,  British : 
Anderson  on — 

American  practice,  defects  of do 

and  Britinb  machinery do 

practice do 

special  tools do 


B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 

B 

B 
B 
B 
B 
B 

B 

B 
B 

B 
B 
B 


B 
B 
B 

B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
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B 
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324 
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365 
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251 
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SL'BJECT. 


Report. 


Vol.  Page.  An. 


Hcports,  BritiHh— Continued. 
Anderson  on — 

American  special  tools,  peculiar  merits  of.  Introdaction B 

Armstrong's  dovetailing-machiue do B 

Avery's  wool-spinner ..do B 

B.  D.  "Whitney's  wood-working  tools do B 

Bigelow's  boot  and  shoo  machinerj^ do B 

Brown  &.  Sharpo  Manafacturiug  Com. 

pany 's  tools do B 

C.  B.  Kogers  &  Co.'s  wood-working  tools do B 

Darling,  Brown  Sc  Sharpens  tools do B 

Uall's"  Sudden-Grip  "vise do B 

Jones  &  Laughlin^s  cold-rolled  shafting do B 

Kuapp's  dovetailing-machiue do B 

Matthews'  soda-water  apparatus do B 

Miller's  pipe-bending  machine do B 

Morse  twist-drills do B 

Pratt  &.  Whitney  Company's  tools do B 

.Sellers  <j^  Co. 's  drill-sharpener do B 

hammer do B 

lathes do B 

machinery do B 

rotary  pud('ler do ■ B 

sewing-machines do B 

Stiles  &,  Parker  Press  Company's  tools do B 

Tilghmau's  sand-blast do B 

West's  tire-setter do B 

Woodbury's  brush-making  macliinery do B 

Maw  &  Dredge  on — 

Adriance,  Piatt  &.  Co.'s   mower   and 

reaper do B 

Aultmau,  Miller  Sc  Co.'s  mower  and 

reaper do B 

American  drills do B 

building  materials do B 

Capron  water-wheels do B 

Collins  &  Co.'s  plows do B 

Deere  &  Co.'s  hoes do B 

D.  M.  Osborne's  mower  and  reaper do B 

Fiirst  &  Bradley's  plows do B 

iron  and  steel do B 

Johnston  Harvester  Company .•. do B 

locomotive-engines .....do B 

double- bogies do B 

length  of  tubes do B 

passenger-engines do B 

mineral  fuels  of  the  United  States do B 

Nishwitz's  harrow do B 

Norwalk  Iron- Works  engine do B 

Peekskill  Plow  Works do B 

Pennsylvania  coals do B 

Pickering's  steam-engines do B 

reapers  and  mowers do B 

Remington's  cultivators dq B 

Sieberling's  mower  and  reaper do B 

technical  schools do B 

Undevhill's  angnlar  belt do B 

Warder,  Mitchell  &  Co. 'a  mower  and 
reaper do B 
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Subject.  Repoui. 

Heportti,  Britiiih — Continued. 
Maw  6c  Dred<;e  on— 

Wood's  mowers  and  reapers Introdaction 

workmanship do 

Fassell  on  edacationol  appliaucos do 

Holmoa  on — 

American  stenm-macliinery do 

cold-rolled  shafting do 

Pickerin<7's  cnj^ino do 

steam-pnmps  and  water-wheels do 


"Vol.    Page.  Art. 


B 
B 
B 

B 
B 
B 
B 


Kuasell  on  small-arms  from  the  United  States do B 

Vizetelly  on  wines do B 

Keports,  French : 

Baraplimot  on  the — 

silk  indnstr}' ;  silk-worm  culture do B 

silk  production  and  consumption do B 

Da  van  no  on — 

astronomical  photography do B 

photography;  awanls do B 

Delhaye  on  cotton  mannfacturcs do B 

Gmncr  on — 

mineral  industry  ;  iron  and  steel do B 

Sellers  &.  Co.'s  rotary  puddler  and  rolls do B 

Xleitz  on — 

civil  engineering ;  Sutro  tunnel do B 

Fink  bridge,  at  Louisville do B 

New  York  harbor  improvements do B 

Levasscur  on— 

attendance  at  schools do B 

colleges  for  young  women do * 

education do B 

in  the  South do B 

secondary do B 

educational  exhibits do B 

({lobes do B 

instruction  in  geography do B 

primary do B 

expeusesof do B 

rural  charts do B 

school  edifices do B 

teachers'  salaries do B 

teaching  as  a  profession do B 

methods  of do B 

text-books do B 

United  States  Bureau  of  Education do B 

Masson  on  the  graphic  arts  ;   "  Picturesque 

America" do B 

Mcrtian  on — 

the  art  of  war do 

Colt  armor}'  work do 

flre-arms do 

Military  saddles do 

Sharpens  rifles do 


Smith  &.  Wesson's  flre-arms do  . 

Springfield  rifles  and  mnskots do  . 

Onimnsou  dental  manufacture do  . 

Pettigrew  on  mineral  industry;  iron  and 

steel do 

fiayer  on — 

leather  and  caoutchouc do 


B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 

B 

B 
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271 

280 

252 
253 
252 
25.3 
255 
2?'4 


332 
333 

338 
337 
332 

293 

294 
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348 
354 
355 
350 
358 
357 
348 
350 
357 
351 
351 
352 
358 
358 
354 
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343 
343 
345 
343 
343 
343 
342 


136 
126 
143 

103 
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104 
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111 
146 


186 
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193 
192 

Ir'S 

147 

148 


345  207 

346  209 
345   208 


215 

219  • 

210 

216 

218 

2-20 

223 

221 

210 
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222 
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213 
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224 

224 

217 


336   191 
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201 
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206 
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199 
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351    189 
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Subject. 


Seport. 


VoL     Pftg<e.  Art. 


Introdaction B 


B 
B 


Keports,  French — Continaed. 
Sayer  on- 
leather  from  coTT,  calf,  and  horse  hides 
Teissoni^re  on — 

wines,  Sec. ;  vinictiltare  in  the  United 

States do 

wine  production  of  the  world do 

Tisaeraod  on — 

Adriance,  Flatt  Sc  Co/s  mower   and 

reaper do B 

agricnltural  development,  history  of do B 

implements do B 

prodacts do B 

agriculture  in  the  United  States do B 

Anltman,  Miller  &  Co.'s  mower  and 

reaper do 

awards,  distribution  of do 

b4»et-root  sugar  cultivation do 

California  exhibits do 

cereals ;  Northern  Pacific  Hailroad  Co.; 

Oregon do B 

colonial  agricultural  policy do B 

cotton do B 

Johnston's  mower  and  reaper do B 

landed  property,  distribution  of do B 

Leopoldsdorf  trial  of  mowers  and  reapers do B 


B 
B 
B 
B 


live-stock  in  the  United  States do 

McCormick*s  mower  and  reaper do 

mowers  and  reapers,  American do 

Osborne,  D.  M.,  &  Co.'s  mower  and 

reaper do 

politico-economic  relations do 

production,  increase  of. do 


B 
B 
B 

B 
B 
B 


tabular  exhibit,  1870 do B 

progress,  canses  of do B 

data  indicating do B 

ramie do B 

risumi;  Paris,  1867;  Vienna,  1873 do B 

Sieberling's  mower  and  reaper do B 

Sprague's  mower do B 

staple  products  of  the  United  States do B 

Superior  Machine  Company's  mower do B 

tobacco do B 

viniculture  in  the  United  States do B 

"Warder,  Mitchell  &  Co.'s  mower  and 

reax)er do B 

wines,  American do B 

"Wood's  reaper  and  binder do B 

Tresca  on — 

machinery ;  influence  of  American  pro- 
gress   do B 

metal-working  machinery do B 

Sellers  &  Co.'s  tools do B 

sewing-machines do B 

wood- working  tools do B 

Reports,  German : 
Denlnger  on — 

Indiarubber do B 

leather do B 
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KejMrts,  Gennan— CoDtiniied. 
Hartig  and  others  on — 
the  Avery  wool  spinDer 


Report. 


Introdnction B 

B 


Vol. 


RD.  Whitney's  tools do 

Brown  &  Sharpe  Manofactaring  Com- 

pan3*'8  bolt  aud  nnt  macb  ines do 

screw-machines do 

tools do 

Hall's  "SaddenGrip"  vise do 

Knapp's  dovetailiug-machine do 

Sellers  &  Co.'s  gearcatter do 

tools do 

sewing-machines do 

Grover  &  Baker do 

Wheeler  &  Wilson do 

Wilcox  dc  Gibbs do 

Warth's  cloth-cutter do 

West's  tire-setter do 

Woodbury's  brush-making  machine do B 

noffman  on — 

aluminum.. do 

coal do 

m 

copper do : 

chemical  industry do 

cryolite do 

diamonds do 

emery  and  oorundnm do 

gold do 

iron  and  iron  ores do 

wrought,  production  of do 

magnesium do 

lamps,  Thurston's,  Larkin's do 

nickel do 

silver do 

production do 

zinc  and  cailmium do 

Indeich  on- 
agricultural  implements do 

forestry do 

Warder,  Mitchell  &Co'8.  mower do 

Lorck  on- 
etching  by  Tilghman's sandblast do 

graphical  arts do 

United  States  and  Germany do 

typograph}'  aud  lithography do 

Paul  on — 

Steinway  piano-fortes;  devices, special do B 

system  of  con- 
struction   do B 

tone,  quality  of do B 
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upright-piano do  . 

Schwedler,  Sternberg, Gicrsberg,  and  lions- 
selle  on  the  work  at  Hallett's  Point,  Xe^ 

York ......do 

Serlo  and  Stolzel  on— 

nickel  and  cobalt ilo 

Sellers  &  Co.'s  tools do 

Thiel  on— 

articles  of  food tlo 
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lieporta,  German — Contiuiied. 
Thiel  on— 

condensed  milk Introduction 

meat  and  pastry do 

sugar do 

AVober  on  manufactares  of  paper do 

AVeigert  on  — 

cotton  goods do 

textile  fabrics do 

ReportH,  Swiss: 

Jlerzog  on  army  equipments do 

Uirsch  on — 

American  gun-factories do 

hospital;  litters do 

watchmaking do , 

Kopp  on — 

albumen  and  starch do 

chemicals do , 

oils do 

petroleum do , 

pharmaceutical  preparations do , 

Landolt  on  mowing-machines do 

Mercier  on  leather do , 

Ott  on- 
canned  beef do 

condensed  milk do 

moat  extracts do 

and  fish do 

preserved  fruit do , 

wines do 

Kiimbert  on  school-dtsks do 

Steiger-Mcyer  on — 

cotton-spinning do 

printing  and  dj-eing do , 

weaving  of  cotton do 

Tschudi  on  education do 

in  Germany  and  the  United do 

States. 

Reports  and  records  of  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867 do A 

l\ei)ort8  of  the  United  States  Commissioners : 

Blake,  "W.  P.    Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel .  Meiallur  ^y E 

Bridges,  L.    Buildings  of  the  Exhibition 

and  Kailroail  Structures Exhibition  Buildings Aa 

Brooks,  D.    Telegraphs  and  Apparatus Telegraphs J 

Brown,   A.   H.      Governmental    Printing 

Institutions  in  Europe Government  Printing P 

Carpenter,  C.  K.    Instruments  of  Precision.  Instruments G 

Collier,  P.   Commercial  Fertilizers Fertilizers C 

Cutta,  R.  D.    Instruments  of  Precision Instruments H 

Davis,  C.    Hydraulic  Engineering Hydraalic  Engineering C 

Derby,  N.  L.    Architecture  and  Materials 

of  Constniction Architecture B 

Dodge.J.R.    Sheep  and  Wool Sheep  and  Wool £ 

Doremus,  C.  A.    Photography  at  Vienna  .. .  Photography D 

Fairfield,  G.  A.    Scwing-Macbines Sewing-Machines B 

Oallaudet,  E.  M.    Patronage  of  Art Patronage  of  Art N 

Deaf-Mute  Instruction  . . .  Deaf-^[ute8 M 

Garretson,   U.,  Chief  Executive  Commis- 
sioner     C 
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lU'porta  of  tlio  UDitctl  States  Commissioaers : 
Ciibbs,  W.  riijBical  Apparatus  and  Cbcni- 

ical  Materials Physical  Apparatus F  II 

nintoD,  L.  J.    Working  of  Stone TVorking  of  Stone D  IV 

Iloraford, E. N.    VionnaBread Vienna  Bread B  II 

lIoyt,J. W.    ilducatioD Education L  II 

Lines,E.B.    Tele;;rapbs Telegraphs I  II 

I^wo,  N.  3k(.    TVoo<l  Industries Wood  Industries , C  IV 

Nicms6c,  J.    R.      Private    Dwellings    in 

Vienna Architecture B  IV 

Painter,  IT.     Metallurgy  of  Lead,  Silver, 

Copper,  and  Zino Metallurgy F  IV 

Kuppaner,  Dr.  A.    Medicine  and  Surgery'..  Medicine  and  Surgery E  II 

5>cgain,  E.    Education Education K  II 

Siloox,  G.  W.    Art  of  Printing  and  Manu- 
facture of  Paper Printing  and  Paper O  II       ' 

.Siuitb,  J.L.    Chemical  Industry Chemical  Industry A  II 

Thurston,  R.  II.     Mocbinery  and  Manu- 
factures   Machinery A  III 

Warder,  J.  A.    Forests  and  Forestry Forestry D  I 

Watson,     William.      Civil    Engineering, 

Public  Works,  and  xVrchitecturc Civil  Phigineciiug ■  C  III 

Ivt>p.si)UVs  theodolite Instruments H  II            6          0 

l^'.-'ilience  of  steels  made  at  Creusot Metallurgy E  IV        12o         99 

Renins,  Glntl's  report Introduction B  I         401       2id 

Rhythm,  training  of Education K  11          23         12 

Rice  of  Indian  com Vienna  Bread B  II         110       236 

Ricliartis,  Ix>ndon  &:  Kelley  's  tools Machinery A  II I        256       2G4 

Richter  on  public  libraries Introduction B  I         448       358 

Kichtor.  Lechuer,  and  Klar  on  American  book- 
trade do B  I          450       3C0 

books do B  I          447       356 

National  Bureau 

ofEducation do B  I          443       3^7 

RitU'li  on  Rojer  Wheel  Company's  wheels do B  I          431       340 

tubular  barrows do B  I         431       333 

wagons  and  wheels do B  I         430       337 

West's  tire-s<*tter;  wheels do B  I         431       339 

Ki«  tor  i  Co. •»  Jonval  wheel Machinery A  III        179       184 

Riflts,  (»ee  Fire-arms.) 

RiverimprovemcntsbotwcenPari.sandAuxerre  Civil  Engineering C  III         26         27 

Road-hicomotivcs,  deductions  from  trials Machinery A  III         92       105 

foreign  trials  of do A  III          85       103 

tractive  force  of do A  III         93       106 

trials  by  Thurston do A  III         e7       104 

R»a«lH  and  Bridges,  French  national  school  of ...  Civil  Engineering C  III         6i         93 

lioiiAiing,  (#«  Smelting.) 

furnace,  Binsreldharomer ^letallurgy F  IV        150       352 

Frei5M»rg do F  IV         35         W 

ores,  Ems  Smelting  Works do F  IV        155       364 

Freilwrg do F  IV         42       101 

process,  Ilolzappel do F  IV        151       354 

MeoherniclH'rSmoltingWoikH do F  IV        152       359 

Stolberg  Stock  Company do F  IV        107       246 

R<»h,.y  &  Co.'s  engines Machinery A  III       161       116 

Robinson  t  Co.'s  tools do A  III       265       269 

Rwk-drills Metallurgy E  IV        137       116 

ItcMl  and  bar  inm  produced do E  IV          17        17 
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Rogers,  C.  B.  &,  Co.,  wood-working  machinery : 

Anderson's  report Introduction B  I  247  ^ 

Exner'sreport do B  I  421  3:^ 

Rogers,  Miss,  school  of Edacation K  II  64  d^ 

Rolled  tires »Metallurgy E  IV  130  U-» 

Rolling-mills do E  IV  177  144 

of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia do E  IV  19  .ff 

Rolls.bread Vienna  Bread B  II  102  iSj 

Sellers  &  Co.'s Introduction ^ B  I  294  H" 

Roman  tiles Architecture B  IV  7  9 

Roof,  laws  relating  to do A  IV  15  sT. 

iron,  locomotive*honse  at  Montrouge Civil  Engineering C  III  22  17 

Roscommon  sheep SheepandWool EI  31  » 

Ross' picker-motion Machinery A  III  290  2-2 

Rotary  puddling-apparatus do A  III  293  2r 

furnaces Metallurgy E  IV  50 

steam  fire-engine Machinery A  III  103  1." 

Rotunda  and  dome Exhibition  Buildings Aa  IV  9  n 

Roumania  photographic  exhibita Photography D  II  22  ^ 

telegraphic  administration Telegraphs I  II  57  i'*» 

Rowley  &  Chew,  colored  printing ....  Printing  and  Paper OH  85 

Roy  4t  Co. 's  water-wheels Machinery A  III  179  1-r. 

Royal  Hungarian  mint Metallurgy F  IV  177  4J 

Saxon  Smelting  Works do F  IV  224 

Royer  Wheel  Company's  wheels Introduction B  I  431  3* 

RupPAXER,  A.,  Report  on  Medicine  axd  Sur- 
gery  Medicine  and  Surgery E  II 

Russia, black  soil  of ViennaBread B  II  6  3 

forests Forestry PI  53  f* 

forestry  exhibits do D  I  14  li 

phosphatcof ViennaBread B  II  ffi  C3 

analysisof do B  II  24  '^^ 

RuBAian  exhibit  of  sheep Sheep  and  Wool EI  15  I 

locomotives Machinery A  III  70  -4 

ores Metallurgy F  IV  215  4*^ 

production do F  IV  S16  4^> 

photographic  exhibits Photography D  *  II  S2 

statistics,  sheep SheepandWool EI  44 

telegraphic  administration Telegraphs I  II  r7  4*. 

Rye-bread ViennaBread B  II  H  1-J 

s. 

Saddles,  military Intro<luction B  I  344  t>« 

Saeger's  school  for  deaf-mutes Education K  II  41  > 

Safety    Steam     Power    Company's     engine, 

Radinger's  report Introduction B  I  415  ">'•• 

Safety-valves,  Novelly's  report do B  I  413  3r" 

Salled'Asyle Education K  II  10 

Saltpotor-soda  or  Chili  niter Fertilizers C  II  4?*  i ' 

Salts,  ammonia do C  II  4>  '•' 

potash,  at  Stassfurt do C  II  53  * 

Staasfurt,  deposits do C  II  58  "^ 

Salzkammergut,  forests Forestry .'...  D  I  fl9  *-T 

Sand-blast,  Tilghmans Machinery A  III  3I«  ;: -' 

Do AVorking  of  Stone D  IV  5  1 

Do Anderson's  report Introduction B  I  231  "* 

Sands  Tor  mortar  and  cement Architecture A  IV  li  '■* 

Sandwich  Islaiiln,  photographic  exhibits Photography D  IX  42  '-» 
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Sanitary  department Medicine  and  Surgery £  II  13  7 

Sardiniaf  forests Forestry D  I  59  74 

Sanllick  cement Working  of  Stone D  IV  39  45 

Saw-qtiarrying  machine do D  IV  17  15 

SiW8,band,B.D.Whitnej'8 Machinery' A  III  253  260 

hlatoryofthe do A  III  956  264 

Perin&Co.'8 do A  III  284  274 

Richards,  London  &  Kelley'a do A  III  2:>5  26J 

Saxe-CoburgGotha  forests Forestry D  I  49  60 

exhibits do D  I  47  57 

pavilion Exhibition  Baildings Aa  IV  12  2*a 

Saxe-Weimar  school  of  forestry Forestry D  I  97  138 

S;ixon  mines,  prodaction Metallurgy F  IV  97  226 

S.ixony  school  of  forestry Forestry D  I  97  135 

sheep-raising  in Sheep  and  Wool £  I  41  55 

Say  or  on  leather  and  caontchono Introduction B  I  334  1&9 

leather  from  cow,  calf,  and  horse  hides do B  I  335  190 

Scaffolding Architecture B  IV  19  38 

Schiele'B  pump Machinery A  III  199  209 

Schmied,  (see  Reports,  Austrian.) 

Schmidt  on  fermented  liquors Introduction B  I  403  290 

Schneider  d&  Co.  8  engines Machinery A  III  199  209 

locomotires do A  III  61  71 

works do A  III  394  376 

Sc-h nek  on  India-rubber  goods do B  I  406  296 

Scholar,  his  text-book  and  his  teacher Education K  II  111  64 

Scholtenbrand's  iron  oroes-ties Metallurgy £  IV  66  58 

School,  American Education K  II  86  41 

apparatus do K  II  103  62 

Do Introduction B  I  441  353 

as  it  is,  and  as  it  should  be Education K  II  99  48 

asitshouldbe do K  II  105  59 

atBarre .* do K  II  88  42 

Columbus do K  II  90  45 

Frankfurt do K  II  DO  45 

Hartford do K  II  64  28 

homo do K  II  23  11 

Leignitz do K  II  43  20 

Media do K  II  90  44 

Syracuse do K  II  87  43 

attendance Introduction B  I  352  215 

bells Education K  II  64  28 

conclusion do K  II  93  47 

Dr.Amman's do K  II  43  19 

edifices Introduction B  I  351  218 

plans do B  I  444  352 

education,  (see  Education.) 

exhibition  of,  at  Vienna Education K  II  104  58 

extent  and  character  of  Hollando-Ger- 

man do 

for  blind  and  deaf,  combined do K 

deaf-mutes do 

idiots,  American do 

Belgian do 

Bic^tre do 

Dutch do 

Earlswood do 

English do 
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School  for  idiots,  Essex  Hall Education K 


French do 

Gentilly do 

German do 

Gheel do 

Ghent do 

Gladbach do 

Hague do 

Lancaster do 

Xorman  Field do 

origin  of do 

SalpC'tri<L-ro do 

furniture do 

general  education  in  American do 

Austrian Ac 

Belgian do 

English do 

French do 

Italian do 

Portuguese do 

Prussian do 

Swedish do 

Swiss do 

Heinicke's do 

Hills do 

Hirsch*8 do 
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history  of,  for  deaf-mutes do 

HoUando-Gennan do .  K 

house,  American Exhibition  Buildings Aa 

buildings do Aa 

model Education L 

Swedish do I# 

United  States do .* L 

interior  arrangements  of do K 

Janke's do K 

li ke  a  f am  il y do K 

methods  of  training  in do K 

Miss  Hull's do K 

Boger's do K 

Trask's do • K 

of  Illinois do K 

of  Boads  and  Bridges,  Paris Civil  Engineering C 

opportunities  for  its  establishment  at 

home Education K 

origin  and  basis  of do K 

origin  of do K 

Periere's do K 

physiological  infant do K 

primary do K 

polytechnic  at  Berlin Machinery A 

Dresden do — .  A 

Saegart's Education K 

technical Introduction B 

text-books Education K 

training  in,  prominent  points  of,  and 

their  application do ....  K 

Schooling,  its  object,  means,  and  tendencies do K 

Schools,  apparatus,  American do L 
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Schools,  apparatas,  German Education ■...    L       II  20        28 

Swedish do L       II  23         38 

industrial,  Bel^'ian do L       II  17        20 

of  British  India do L       II  If^         22 

Georgs-Marien-Hiitte  Company   Metallurgy E      IV        101         67 

horology Instrnments G       II  13         15 

Schroff  on  drugs Introduction B        I         4G2       3fi5 

Schwab    and    others'    reports,    {see  Heports, 
Austrian.) 

Schwedler  on  New  York  Harbor  improvements do B        I         391       277 

Scbwarz  on  cotton -seed  oils   do B        I         403       366 

keroaeneoils do B        I         463       367 

Schwarzenberg  forestry  exhibits Forestry D       I  41         52 

pavilion Exhibition  Buildings Aa     IV         12        21 

plants f  Forestry D       I  46         55 

worked  timber do D        I  45         54 

Scotland,  blast-fornace  practice  in Machinery A      III       419       39^ 

Scott's  gear-molding  machine do A      III       321       295 

Sconrer,  wheat ViennaBread B       II  2D        63 

Scraper,  B.  D.  Whitney's Machinery A      III       252       259 

Screw-machJne  of  Brown  &,  Shari)e  Mannfac- 

tnring  Company Introduction B        I         382       262 

Screw,  Swedish  twin Machinery A      III         59        65 

Seasoning  of  wood,  Wood's  method Wood  Industries C       IV  10  8 

Sea-thermometer Instrnments H       II  10        19 

Si'cds,  separating  and  winnowing ViennaBread B       II  22        5S 

.Seguin  E.,  Report  on  Education Edacation K       II 

Seine  and  Tonne  ri  ver  improvements Hydraulic  Engineering D      III         14        21 

Selden's  pumps Machinery A      III        189       198 

Sellers  &:  Co. 's  drill -sharpener Introduction B        I         235        78 

details do B        I         236        79 

gearcutter do B        I         382       261 

hammer do B        I         238         61 

injectors Machinery A      ITI        138       150 

lathes Introduction B        I         234         76 

machinery,  Anderson's  report do B        I         232        74 

Hartig  and  others' 

report do B        I         381       258 

Serlo  and  Stolzcl's 

report do 

Tresca's  report do 

rolls do 

rotary-puddler,  Anderson's  re- 
port  do 

Gruner's  report do 

Kupelwiesers do 

report 

steam-engine do 

steam-hammers Machinery 

rotary  puddling-machine do A 

tools do 

•  highroUs Metallurgy 

puddler do 

Semradon  American  rifles Introduction 

Senegal  forests Forestry 

Sensation,  seat  of Education 

training  of do 

Senses,  education do  ...'. 
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Senses,  effect  of  colors  and  oraaiuentatioa  of 

cradle Education K  II  4  i 

iudastrial  edncation  of do K  II  117  ti 

mechanical  education  of do K  II  116  (Ti 

training  of  special ...do K  II  33  U' 

Seraing,  Cockerlll's  works  at Machinery A  III  583  3»r 

"Serlo  and  Stolzel  on  nickel  and  cobalt Introdnction B        I  981  Sii' 

Sellers  &  Co.'s  tools do B        I  361  Ss; 

Servey  on  photography do B        I  304  4i 

Servian  telegraphic  administration Telegraphs I  II  S7  ii 

Service  bridges Civil  Engineering C  III  33  .^T 

Sewage,  Stanford's  process Fertilizers C  II  55  i^i 

waste do C  11  55  ti 

utilization  by  irrigation do C  II  59  &* 

Sewerage  of  Hamburg Hydraalic  Engineering I)  III  13  'ix 

the  exhibition do D  III  11  !•» 

Vienna do D  III  II  1? 

Sewixg-machixes,  Beport  by  Geoboe  A.  Faib- 

FIELD Sewing-Machines B  III 

Sewing-machines Machinery A  III  35^  2?** 

adjustment  of  parts Sewing-Machines B  III  33  ^ 

American do , B  III  10  3 

American    compared  with 

foreign do B  III  5  1 

Anderson's  report Introduction B  I  1B3  M 

blacksmith's  works Sewing-Machines B  III  31  * 

Canadian do B  HI  10  i 

Cohn'srcport Introduction B  I  4XS  :^ 

European Sewing-Machines B  HI  €  ^ 

foundry  work do B  III  ST  * 

German do B  III  6  s 

Hartig  and  others' report Introduction B  I  333  ^ 

Grover&  Baker do B  I  383  yj 

Wheeler  &  Wilson do B  I  3S3  r-i 

Wilcox  &Gibb8 do B  I  333  Si- 
Howe Se^ing-Machinea B  in  10  i 

machine-work do B  III  ^ 

modeofeelling do B  III  34  I< 

originof do B  III  27  5 

Remington , do B  III  25  > 

Seoor do B  III  14  3 

Singer do B  HI  10  i 

Thimonnier's do B  III  6  i 

Tresca's  report Introduction B  I  341  ]> 

Weed Sewing-Machines B  III  16  ? 

Wheeler  &  Wilson do B  III  « 

Wilcox&Gibbs do B  lU  U 

Wilson do B  111  15  « 

Sexes,  co-oducation  of Education K  II  46  *^ 

Sex  in  education do K  II  117  ^^ 

Shafting,  cold-rolled,  Anderson's  report Iutro<1uction B  I  910  ? 

Holmes' report..^ do B  I  SS3  •  l^': 

Jones  «Su  Loughlln's  cold-rol led Machinery A  III  323  2^' 

weight  and  strength  of do A  III  214  2*< 

Shaft  roasting-fumace  at  Freiberg Metallurgy F  IV  35  "2 

Shaping-machine,  Pratt  <&  Whitney  Company's.  Machinery A  III  213  S> 

Shan>e'd  fire-arms,  Mertian's  report Introduction B  I  343  *•; 

Russell's  ri- port do B  I  2S5  li-» 
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m       399       381 

I 
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Sharpe,  Stowart  &:  Co.'ft  tools  and  works Machinery A 

SiiEEr  AKD  Wooi^  Report  by  J.  R.  Dodge SbeepandWool E 

Sheep,  (#00  Wool.) 

Austrian  exhibits : do £        I  IS  13 

Cotswold  merinoes do £        I  13  14 

merinoes do £       I  13  14 

Austro-Hungarian do £        I  38  50 

Bavarian do EI  43  57 

breeding  in  Franco do £        I  36  45 

crosses do EI  36  48 

crosses  in  France do EI  34  42 

Do do EI  36  45 

formntton do £        I  8  8 

French  methods do EI  38  49 

in  BaTaria do EI  43  57 

OreatBritain do EI  17  19 

Hungary do EI  39  51 

Saxony do EI  41  55 

modifications  by do EI  5  S 

progressin do EI  5  1 

British  black-faced do EI  30  38 

Border>Leicestor do EI  SI  34 

Cotswold do EI  21  86 

Cheviot do EI  89  37 

different  breeds do EI  18  SO 

Do do EI  31  39 

Dorsets do EI  S8  35 

Exmoor do E        I  27  34 

Hampshire  downs do EI  26  38 

Leicester do EI  19  81 

Linoolns do £        I  28  87 

Oxforddowns do EI  87  33 

Romneymarsh do EI  38  88 

Roscommon do EI  31  39 

Shropshire  downs do £        I  85  31 

Soathdowns do EI  83  89 

Welsh  mountain do EI  29  36 

French,  ancient  breeds do £       I  37  47 

cross-breeds do £1  36  45 

distribntion do EI  33  41 

local  adaptation do EI  35  43 

mutton-prodncing .do E        I  37  46 

RaroboniUet do EI  35  44 

German do £        I  10  18 

entries do £       I  9  10 

merinoes do EI  11  10 

Spanish  breeds do EI  40  53 

Pmssian-Silosia do EI  42  56 

Russian do EI  44  58 

entries do EI  15  16 

UnltedStates do EI  30  83 

yard,planof d    EI  7  5 

Sheflield  steel  and  armor-plate Machicnry A      III  446  417 

Ship-building,  iron do A      III  431  398 

M.  wood do A      III  481  398 

Shoe  and  boot  machinery,  Bigelow*s Introduction B        I  249  98 

^hoe-machinery,  Bigelow's do A      III  309  291 

Shovels,  Laaer,  Zinner,  and  Brunner's  report do B        I  4.16  348 
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Sbropsbiro  downs SbocpondWool EI  43  3 

Sicily  foreets Forestry D  I  M  :< 

Sidewalks  of  London WoilcioK  of  Stone D  IV  26  3i 

Sieberllng's  mower  and  reaper — 

Maw  &  Dredge's  report lotrodaction B  I  275  1<" 

Scbmied's  report '. do B  I  49  :S3 

Tisserand's  rei>ort do B  I  3H  ir 

Siemens' de<>p-sea  thermometer Instraments H  II  10  U' 

direct  process MotaUnrgy E  IV    1> 

engine Machinery A  III  3b  i: 

regenerative  furnace Metallorgy F  IV  lil  3: 

relays Telegraphs J  II  5  i 

polarized do J  11  «  '» 

8ight,careof Edacation K  II  Si  ti 

Sigrshoiler Machinery A  III  133  t** 

Signs,  a  means  of  learning Education K  II  66  > 

SiLCOX,  G.  W.,  Report  on  Abt  of  Prixtikg 

AND  Manufactl'ue  OF  PAfEB Ptintiug  aod  Paper O  11 

••Silent World" Deaf-Mutes M  II  9  * 

Silesia,  Prussian,  wool-growing Sheep  and  Wool K  I  a  '* 

Silk  industry ;  silk- worm  culture Introduction B  I  333  b- 

manufactures  of  Switzerland Machinery A  III  3«^  Sm 

.    production  and  consumption Introduction B  I  332  Iv 

Silsby  Manufacturing  Company's  steam  fire-    Maehinery a  III  103  1*1 

engine. 

Silver Introduction B  I  30  241 

extraction,  Andreasberg Metallurgy F  IV  115  3^ 

Lower  Hungary do F  IV  lei  <* 

Mansfield  Copper  Works do F  IV  134  -Ji' 

Koyal  Hungarian  Mint do F  IV  in  « 

Stolberg  Stock  Company do F  IV  l«  Jt" 

production  of Introduction B  I  306  t^ 

Sweden MetaUurg}' F  FV  85  C 

refining,  Freiberg do F  IV  «<  '♦* 

Simultaneous  systems  of  tt* legrapbing Telegraphs -. .    J  II  «•  •' 

Sinclair's  boiler Machinery a  III  W  !♦ 

Skaliz  forests Forestry D  I  98  " 

Slaughter-house  refuse Fertilizers C  II  «  ^ 

Slide-valve  engines .'  Machinery a  III  24  ^' 

Slottingmacbine,  Sellers  &  Co.'s do A  IH  89  a 

Sluice-gates,  Girard's Civil  Engineering C  III  3*  * 

Smelting,  («m  Boasting.) 

lead,  Brixlegg  Smelting  Works Metallurgy F  IV  lO  J"» 

Clausthal do F  IV  104  » 

Julius  Hiitte...  do F  IV  LB  3H 

process,  Bleyberg do F  IV  17  I. 

Carintbia do F  IT  1»  »•• 

Freiberg do F  IV  M  » 

roasted  matte do F  IV  T?  t* 

Holzappel do F  IV  151  3M 

Italy «lo F  IV  II  > 

Mecheniicher  Smelting  Works do F  IV  I«  »■ 

Miihlbsrh  Smelting  Works do F  IV  HI  3» 

Stolberg  Stock  Company do F  IV  K7  ^ 

Styria do F  IV  I«  *^' 

Tamowitz * do F  IV  137  i^ 

Turkey do F  IV  m  '- 

Smelting  works,  {iee  Furnaces.) 

Bin  sfeldhammer  furnaces do F  IV  150 
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Smelting  works,  Bleiberg  Smelting  Company  ...  Metnllargy F  IV  169  396 

BrizlegK do F  IV  164  381 

Ems do F  IV  155  364 

Knipp's Machinery A  III  370  361 

MUhlbacb Metallargy P  IV  166  390 

Priam do F  IV  158  374 

Smith  &,  Weation'fl  fire-arms,  Mortian's  report . .  Introdnction B  I  343  808 

Rassell's  report do B  I  835  114 

Smith,  J.  L.,  Report  on  chemical  industry Chemical  Indasiry A  II ' 

Sroiit-maehine  for  wheat Vienna  Bread B  II  88  eft 

Society  Anony me  de  Conillet  locomotives Machinery A  III  63  75 

des  Hants- Fonmeanx Metallurgy £  IV  130  108 

Cock crill's  marine  engines Machlneiy A  III  58  68 

locomotives do A  III  68  74 

Society,  Photographic,  of  Bologna Photography D  II  15  34 

Socin  &  Wick's  engine Machinery A  III  21  32 

Soda  manufacture Chemical  Industry A*  II  6  3 

saltpeter Fei-tilizers C  II  43  49 

water  apparatus,  Matthews' Introduction B  I  851  101 

Soil,  black,  of  Russia FerUlizers C  II  6  3 

exhaustion  of do C  II  6  8 

Sombrero  phosphate ..do C  II  18  16 

Sounding-Hoe  of  deep  sea  thermometer Instruments H  II  10  '  88 

Southdowns Sheep  and  Wool EI  23  29 

history  and  characteristics do £  I  24  30 

Southern  6our VienoaBread B  II  66  138 

South  Kensington  Museum Pstrousge  of  Art N  II  8  7 

Sowing-machines,  Schmied's  report Introdnction B  I  435  385 

Spain,  educational  exhibits Education L  II  28  35 

forest Forestry D  I  16  15 

metallurgical  exhibits Metallurgy F  IV  7  12 

method  of  education Education L  II  22  35* 

photographic  exhibits Photography ,.  D  II  10  19 

Spanish-French  school  for  deaf-mutes Education K  II  43  19 

phosphate Fertilizers C  II  20  21 

price do C  II  86  30 

sheep  in  Gennany SheepandWool EI  40  52 

telegraphic  administration Telegraphs I  II  55  33 

Spectroscopes Physical  Apparatus F  II  8  10 

Speech,  alphabet Education K  II  •    65  29 

Bell's  theory  of do K  II  64  28 

dassbooks do K  II  C5  29 

symbols do K  II  f.5  29 

▼laible do K  II  65  29 

Spii;ning  of  cotton,  Peez's  report Introduction B  I  414  293 

Steiger-Meyer's  report do B  I  475  380 

machine  for  wool,  Avery's do B  I  383  266 

Split- wood  manufacture do B  I  408  300 

Spragne  mower,  Schmied's  report do B  I  430  336 

Tisserand's report do B  I  314  167- 

Springfield  muskets  and  rifles do B  I  343  204 

Stsatsdruckerei,  Vienna Government  Printing P  II  5  4 

Stairways Architecture B  IV  19  38 

construction Working  of  Stone D  IV  23  87 

Stanford's  products  from  sea-weed Fertilizers C  II  55  61 

sewage do C  II  55  62 

St apfurt  potash Chemical  Industry A  II  7  5 

Staple  products  of  the  United  States Introduction B  I  326  177 
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Starch VionnaBread B       II  9       1- 

cbaracterof '. do B       II         6d      H" 

ohargosof do B       II         93     LU 

convorftion  into  dextrine do B     .  II         93     !£'• 

grains , .'...do B       II         73      li< 

Giuirsreport Introdaction B        I         401      ^^ 

Kopp'sreport do B        I        4»     37? 

Starke  &  Kammerer's  piano-tables Instruments H       II  8       U 

Stassfart  saline  deposits Fertilizers C       II         SS       s: 

State  monopoly  of  the  telegraph Telegraph I        11         Si      i^ 

patronage  of  art Patronage  of  Art K       II  T        *• 

printing  ec>tablishment  at  Vienna Government  Printing V       U  C        5 

State,  Secretary  of,  Introductory  Note Introdaction A        I 

Stations,  railway ...Architecture A       IV        21       % 

Statistics  of  commerce  ite  metals Metallurgy 'E       IV        39       €i 

iron  and  steel  production  at  Creusot do £       IV       liO       M 

iron-making  industry',  Ackerman's do K       IV        17U      It 

report,  • 

mining do E      IV  G 

Kussiau  iron  and  Btcel  making do B       IV        ^Oe?      iv 

Stcatu-engine — 

American,  Radinger's  report Introduction B        I         415     3.'» 

Xorwalk  Iron  "Works,  Maw  &,  Dredge's 

report do B 

Kadinger*8  report do B 

Pickering's,  Holmes'  report do B 

Badinger's  report do c B 

Safety  Steam  Power  Company's do B 

Sellers  ACo.'s do B 

Steam-engines,  advantages  of,  in  traction Machioery A 

British  and  American  fire do A 

compareil  with  hydraulic  motors do A 

fire do A 

Henderson's  theory  of  the  «)ro do I A 

merits  of  American  fire do A 

New  York  Safety  Steam  Power 

Company's do A 

Tangye&Co/s do A 

Steam  fire-engines Machinery A 

fa amm ers do A 

pressure,  increase  of do A 

pumps do A 

uses  of,  In  bre«dmaking Vienna  Bread B 

V9.  gas  88  a  motor Machinery A 

Stvarns*  duplex  telegraph Telegraphs I 

Steel,  Barrow Machinery A 

and  iroo,Maw&  Dredge's  report Introdaction... B 

Gruner's  report do B 

and  iron  ware,  Haardt's  report do B 

castings,  Bochu m Metallurgy B 

compared  with  cold-rolled  bronse Machiner>' A 

gun-barrels Metallurgy K 

introductloD  of Machinery A 

Krnpp's do A 

wheels do A 

made  in  the  Alpine  country Metallurgy K 

making,  growth  in  (xermany do E 

Pittsburgh Intioduction B 
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Sttnl,  SJieflieU •..  Macliim^ry A  III  «fl  417 

Siemena-Mftrtin  process  of  makiDg <1o A  III  449  4X9 

Thnrston'fl  teats  at  the  SteveDS  lustitnte 

of  Technology do A  III  409  338 

uae  in  German  car>-builiIio£ do A  III  360  354 

r#.iron do A  III  «0  94 

Whitworth's  compressed  caqt do A  III<  430  415 

worksatBarrow do A  III  406  385 

Sici ^er- Meyer  on  cotton -HpinniDg Introduction B  I  475  380 

printing  and  dyt'ing do B  I  475  382 

weaving do B  I  475  381 

schoul-deaka do B  I  485  390 

Stcinway'MpianoH,  devices,  special do B  I  388  870 

system  of  conatraction do B  I  385  373 

tone,  qnality  of do B  I  388  275 

uprightpiano do B  I  3.-'G  S74 

Sternberg  and  otherii  on  operations  at  Hallett's 

Point,  New  York do B  I  331  2T7 

Stevens  Institute  uf  Technology,  Thurston's 

tests  of  Barrow  steel  at Machinery A  III  403  388 

St.  Gallen  flour-mill ViennaBr<?ad B  II  44  103 

Stiles  &  Parkers  tools Machinery A  III  236  245 

Stiles  &  Parker  Press  Co. 's  tool* Introtluction B  I  242  69 

Stingl  on  illuminating  gas do B  I  400  286 

Stirling's  hot-air  engines Machinery A  III  151  156 

St,  Martin  pliosphate Fertilizers C  II  19  18 

Stolberg  Stock  Company Metallurgy F  IV  107  240 

zinc  desilvcrization do F  IV  148  347 

Stone,  American  and  foreign Architecture B  IV  17  29 

artificial Exhibition  Baildings Aa  IV  17  34 

bedding Arohitectiire B  IV  17  30 

Can-ara  marble do B  IV  10  28 

economy  in  nse  of  European —  do B  IV  5  4 

molded  for  cornices Working  of  Stone D  IV  10  8 

Portland do D  IV  12  12 

Ransome's  artificial do D  IV  41  49 

Stone,  WoKKiKO  OF,  Report  byL.J.HiNTON do D  IV 

Stoce-dressing.  application  of do D  IV  23  26 

Insterof do D  IV  18  16 

machine,  A unanfs do I)  IV  10  7 

Stone-working  in  America do D  IV  21  SI 

Europe  do D  IV  19  SO 

Vienna do D  IV  21  22 

Store, union, of  the GeorgsMarien-Hutte Com- 
pany  Metallurgy E  IV  104  74 

Stove,  German  porcelain Architecture A  IV  16  27 

St.  Petersburg,  school  of  forestry Forestry D  I  ICO  151 

Strauss  Music-Hall,  Vienna Exhibition  Buildings Aa  IV  14  26 

vertical  water-wheels Machinery A  III  179  187 

Straw -burner,  Ransome,  Sims  &.  Head's do A  III  101  117 

braiding do A  III  349  331 

Strikes  of  workmen Instruments G  II  5  3 

Stucco,  application  and  uses Working  of  Stone D  IV  32  30 

uses  in  London do D  IV  33  40 

Vienna do D  IV  39  45 

StupendoriTs  plane-table Instruments H  II  8  13 

Styles  of  architecture Architecture B  IV  21  44 

Sty  ria  forest  culture '. .Forestry D  I  30  36 
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Styria  furoNt  products Forestry I> 

forests  of do D 

ores Motallnrgy F 

Stock  Company,-Kinc  desilverization do F 

J/' 

Styram  Company,  exhibits. of Mo E 

Sabmarine  operations  in  New  York  Harbor, 

(tee  Now  York  Harbor.) 

Sngar,  Thiol's  report Introduction B 

and  apparatus,  Hanamanu's  report do B 

from  beet-root,  Tisserand's  report do B 

and  dextrine Vienna  Bread B 

Sulphates  and  phosphates do B 

Sulphuric  acid,  Freiberg Metallurgy F 

Kofroltorps  Stock  Company   do F 

Hansfield  Copper  Works do F 

Oker  Smelting  Works do F 

Sulzcr  Frei-es'  steam-en^^ues Machinery A 

trial  of do A. 

Superintendence  of  buildings  .     Exhibition  Buildiugs A  a 

Superior  Machine  Co/s  mower,  Schmicd's  report  Introduction II 

Tisserand's  rr- 

port do B 

SupcrphoKphc top,  English Fertilizers C 

German do C 

Surface-condensation Machinerj-... A 

SuuoKRY  AND  MEDICINE,  Koport   by  I)r.   a. 

RuiTAKKK Medicine  and  Surgery K 

Surveying  instrument,  "Universal" Instruments H 

Sutro  Tunnel lotroduction IJ 

Sweden  educational  exhibits Education L 

forestry  exhibits Forestry I) 

forestw do 1> 

photographic  exhibits Photography li 

school-house Education L 

fnrnitnre  and  apparatus do L 

Swedish  schools do Iv 
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Vallambrosa  acLool  of  forestry Forestry D 

Valve-gear,  Gainotte's Machinery A. 

Valve,  plain  riide do A. 

Valves,  safetj^ lutrodaction B 

Veneers do B 

Venesaela  photographic  exhibits Photography D 

Vessels,  classification  of Machinery JL 

Swedish  twin-screw do 'A 

Viadnct,  Boublo Civil  Engineering C 

over  the  Osso do C 

Viaducts Hydnmlio  Engineerin;; I> 

Victoria  wheat Vienna  Bread B 

Vidal's  photometer Photography I» 

Vienna,  (Me  International  exhibitions.) 

American  mechanics  at Machinery A 

apartment  buildings Exhibition  Buildings A  a 

•         arsenal do Aa 

bakery Vienna  Bread II 

phosphatlc  bread do B 

Vienna  kread.  Report  by  E.  N.  Hou^fokd do B 

bread do B 

superiority  of do    B 

buildings  of  the  exhibition,  Report  on. .  Exhibition  Buildings Aa 

buildings Working  of  Stone I> 

city  of Exhibition  Buildings Aa 

configuration,  infinence   in   plans  for 

buildings Architecture A 

education  of  workmen  in Working  of  Stone I> 

flour Vienna  Bread B 

grits do B 

Helnrlchshof Exhibition  Buildings Aa 

making  mosaic-works Working  of  Stone ]> 

metal-working  machinery  at Machinery A 

modesof  work Working  of  Stone n 

operahoQse Architecture B 

private  dwellings,  report  on do A 
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0  -water  supply Hydraulic  Enginc*erini; jj 
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Viveuot  ou  inliiiD<r  products lutroducilon B 

Vizotolly  on  wines do 

Voice,  vibrations,  cflTect  upon  babes 


B 

Education K 


w. 

\Ya «;o8,  French  National PrintingOlIico Government  Trin ti ng V 

mosaic  workmen Working  of  Stono D 

State  Printing-OflSoe,  Vienna Government  Printing P 

stone-cutters  of  Vienna Working  of  Stono D 

Wagons  and  wheels,  Bideli's  report Introduction B 

Wald-Bitrgerschaft  Smelting  Works Metallurgy V 

Wall-paper Printing  and  Paper O 

Walls,  bonding  of Architecture B 

darabilityof do A 

of  the  exhibition  buildings Exhibition  Buildings An 

partition Architecture B 

thickness  of do A 

Walter  printing-press Government  Printing P 

Walzmuble,  Fcsth Vienna  Bread B 

prise  flour  from do B 

Wegraann's do    B 

War,   («ee  Army;    Army  Equipments;   Yin- 
arms.) 

Wardbk, J.  A.,BeportonFoRK8TB andFobestuy  Forestry D 

Warder,  Mitchell  Sc  Co. a  mower  and  reaper— 

Indcich's  report Introduction 

Schmied's  report do 

Tisserand  a  report do 

W arhauek  on  preserves do 

Warth's  cloth-cutter Machinery A 

Do In  troduction 

Watch  and  clock  manufactures  in  Switzerland  .  Machinery' A 

Watches,  Audemar's Instruments 

Austrian do 

Badollet&Co do 

Breguet , do 

report do 

chronometers,  English do 

French do 

H  arrison do 

Italy do '. 

marine do 

Netherlands do 

pocket do 

Switzerland do 

Do do 

compensation  of do 

Dufonr,  Zentler  &,  Brother do 

Bkegrcn.M.  R do 

English do 

and  Swiss '. do • 

French  &  Co do 

German do 

Gratel do 

Haas  &Co do 

improvements  in do 

isochronism do 

Jaccai  d do 
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Watches,  Japay  Brotiiers  &  Co Inatromeuts O  II  13  2i 

Joaojaqnet  &  Co do G  II  17  ii 

Kloftenberger do G  II  19  iS 

KuUberg do G  II  19  2i 

Lange&Sonfl i  .do G  II  19  36 

Leroy&SoDS do G  II  17  il 

Montandon do G  II  16  ia 

PainUrd do... G  II  15  le 

Patek,  Philippe  &  Co do G  II  M  IT 

Kodanet&Co do G  II  W  S 

Bomieaz do G  II  15  ir- 

Soachy&Son do G  II  »  K 

Swiss  and  Kagliah do T G  II  1*2  1^ 

tests  at  observatoiiea do G  II  15  1^ 

"Watchmakiug do B  1  <T7  »?* 

Water  in -wheat .' ViennaBread B  II  9  ^ 

power  compared  with  St oam-power Machiuery A  III  175  1*" 

in  Sweden,  Aolcennan's  report ...  Metallargy E  IV  157  13:J 

proportion  in  bread ViennaBread B  II  96  Sli 

supply  of  the  exhibiUou Architecture B  IV  9  H 

Vienna do B  IV  10  I^ 

Water-whwls Intixtduction 11  i  253  !•« 

Cflpron's do B  I  S79  12T 

Colladon's  floating Machinery- A  III  179  1* 

G Wynne  &  Co.*8  turbine do A  III  178  1?-J 

principles  of  construct  ion   do A.  Ill  I'M  l"^ 

Rojer  Wheel  Co. 's Introduction B  I  431  3*& 

StrauVs  vertical Machinery A  III  179  1?' 

turbines do A  III  1T6  l-o 

Watson,  W.,  Report  on  Civil  ENaiNSKuiNO, 

PUHLIC  WOKK.S,  AKl)  AUCHITECTUUB Civil  Engineering c  III 

Watt,  James,  &  Co.'s  Works Machinery A  III  415  ^''-^ 

Weaving  by  power-looms do A  III  3M  3*J 

of  cotton,  Peez's  report lutrodiiction j^  I  404  Sfl 

Steiger- Meyer's  report  do..^ Ij  i  473  jrl 

Webb's  wheel-finishing  machine Machinery A  IJI  943  •O 

Weber  on  the  manufacture  of  paper Introduction ])  j  3^  ^^j* 

Weed  sewing-machine...'. Sewlng-Machiues jj  jjl  16  ^ 

Wegmann's  Walzmiible ViennaBread n  n  47  ifi 

Weigert  on  textile  &brics Intioduction n  j  3-4  ^4. 

Weights  and  measures,  tables do A  1  219  *- 

value  of do A  I  27 

I>o do B  I  »4 

Weiuwurm  on  mnsioal  instruction do B  j  ^^  3^.. 

Weisswasser  school  of  forestry Forestrj- 1>  1  93  14! 

Welsh  mountain-sheep Sheep  and  Wool El  39  >' 

Weltrus  forests , Forcsti->' D  I  9a  1£; 

Westphalian  pumpernickel ViennaBread B  II  88  19> 

West's  tirc-84*t ter,  EEartig  and  others'  reports . . .  Intro<luvtion U  I  j^^  qq 

BideH's  rei>ort do U  j  431  ^ 

Thurston's  report  ...• Machinery a  III 

Wheat,  (nee  Bread.) 

analysis,  approximate Vii-uua  Bread B  11  9  -^ 

DempwolflTs do B  II  Ti  I'* 

Horsfurd's do    U  n  ^^  j^, 

Auhtialiau do B  II  M  iT 

*^«t do II  Jl  1^  ,; 

chowical  conipoMilion  uf du U  n  ^ 
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Wbeat.  chemical  iojsredienU YienDa  Bread Jl 

climate,  effect  of do B 

colon do B 

oompariaon  of  Victoria  with  Hangarian do B 

description  of  the  grain  of do B 

diaeaaea  and  enemiea  of. do B 

European  varietiea do ^ . .    B 

Hangarian do B 

and  Victoria do B 

DeropwolflTfl  investigations do B 

products  of .* do B 

iiuparities do B 

in  Amerioah '. do B 

kinds  usnall J  sown do B 

Minnesota  "Fife" do B 

Paris  bread do B 

phosphorus  in do B 

plan  t,  str nctn  re do B 

pulverization  by  blows do ,^.    B 

purification  of do B 

table  of  varietiea  of  Hungarian do B 

Wheeler  U  Wilson's  sewing-machine Introduction B 

Do Sewing'Machines B 

Wheels,  («m  Water-wheels) Introduction B 

CoIladon*s  floating Machinery A 

feathering  paddle do A 

forged-iron  driving do A 

1  ocomoti ve do A 

Krupp's  steel do A 

White-lead  manufacture,  Puntsohare  Works. . .  Metallurgy ^ F 

Whitney  Si.  Co.'s  lathe,  Exner's  report Introduction B 

wood  -  working      machinery, 

Anderson's  report do B 

Exner's  report do «.    B 

Hartig  and  others'  report do B 

Whitney's,  B.  D..  tools Machinery A 

Whitwcll's  hot-blast  stoves Metallurgy E 

Whitworlh's,  Sir  Joseph,  compressed  cast-steel .  Machinery A 

machinery '. .  do    A 

ordnance do A 

compared 
with  Wool- 
wich  du A 


Forestry D 

Vienna  Bread B 

Introduction B 

Sewing-Machines B 

Wood  Industries C 

Sewing-Machines B 


Wiener-  Wald-forest 

Wieaner's  views  of  the  yeaat- plant 

Wilcox  &  Gibbs'  sewing  machinea 

Do 

Willow-ware  industry 

Wilson  sewing-machine 

Wilson  &  Co.'s  steam-cranes Machinery A 

Window,  doable,  advantages Wood  Indnstries C 

Wines,  («6e  Liquors,  Viniculture.) 

American Introdootion B 

Ott's  report do B 

production  of  the  world do B 

Vizetelly's  report do B 

Winnowing  and  separating  grains Vienna  Bread B 

Wire-rope  traces Metallurgy B 
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Subject.  Report.  VoL    Pajce.  Art. 

Wires,  tek^apbic,  {see  Telegraphs.) 

Wire-worka,  Haram Motallnrgy E 

LippatatU do E 

Xachrodt do E 

•  Werdohl ^...do E 

Woiiiei),  collcgea  for Introduction B 

needed  aa  teachers Education --.  K 

the  best  teachers do K 

Wood-ashes,  potash  from Fertilizers C 

and  paper  roannfacturea  of  Germany  —  Machinery .A. 

carving Wood  Industries C 

for  mnsical  instruments do C 

Wood  Industbibs,  Report  by  N.M.Lowb do C 

preservation  of Telegraphs J 

split,  manufacture  of Introduction B 

r#.  iron  in  ship-building Machinery A 

Wood-working : 

Machinery Wood  Industries C 

Armstrong's  dovetailing  machine  Introduction B 

at  Vienna Machinery A. 

Austrian do - A 

C.  B.  Rogers'— 

Anderson's  rep(>rt Introduction B 

Exner's  report do B 

general  character  of Machinery A 

Koapp's  dovetailing  machine — 

Anderson's  report Introduction B 

Exner's  report do B 

Tools,  American Machinery A 

British do A 

B.  D.  Whitney's— 

Anderson's  report Introduction B 

Exner's  report do B 

Hartig  and  others'  report do B 

French Machinery A 

Lane  &.  Bodley's Introduction B 

Tresca's  report do B 

Woodbury's  brush-making: 

Machinery Machinery A 

Anderson's  report Introduction B 

Exner's  report do B 

Hartig  and  others'  report do B 

Woodbury's  photographic  process Photography 1> 

Woodburytype do ijT 

Woodland,  effect  of  pasturing  in Forestry I> 

Woods*  mowers  and  reapers: 

Michael's  report Introduction B 

Tisserand's  report do B 

Woods  for  interiors Architecture B 

Vienna do B 

Wool  AND  StiEfiP, Report  by  J. R. DODUB SheepandWool £ 

Wool,  demand  and  supply do  .- B 

fine,  of  Saxony do K 

Gorman,  prices do K 

merinoes do K 

grades  of.  German  roerinoes do K 

growing,  future  prospects  of do K 

in  Saxony do B 
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Wool-growinf:  in  Pruwian  Silesia Staoep  and  Wool EI  42  56 

Uuited  States do EI  45  59 

Inoportation  into  the  United  States do EI  48  61 

mannfactnre  in  Great  Britain do EI  17  18 

product  of  the  world do E  I  '49  63 

spinner,  Avery's Machinery A  I  288  279 

Anderson's  report Introduction B  I  247  97 

nartig  and  others' report do B  I  383  266 

Zeman's  report do B  I  423  321 

Woolen  manufactarcs  of  Switzerland Machinery A  III  349  329 

Woolwich  ordnance  compared  with  Whitworth do A  III  438  414 

WooU  or  Indian  steel MetallarRy E  IV     171 

Working  of  Stone,  Report  hy  L.  J.  Hlnton Working  of  Stone D  IV 

Workingmen,  British,  at  Vienna Machinery A  III  342  321 

education  in  Vienna Working  of  Stone D  IV  22  24 

Association,  Georgs-Mar  ion- 

Htitte  Company Metallurgy E  IV  102  72 

Workiug-people,  care  of,  Georgs-Maricn-Hiitte 

Company do E  IV  98  65 

in  Europe,  condition  of Machinery A  III  390  371 

Workmanship Introduction B  I  271  126 

Works,  Borsig's  locomotive Machinery A  III  364  358 

Cail&Co.'s do A  in  396  379 

Dowlals do A  ni  448  418 

Fairfield do A  HI  423  399 

Krupp's do A  in  370  360 

Do Metallurgy E  IV  69  59 

LowMooriron Machinery A  ni  415  395 

Schneider  &  Co. 's do.... A  ni  394  376 

Sbarpe,  Stewart  &  Co. 's  locomotive do A  III  399  381 

Socl6t6  Cockeriirs do A  III  383  365 

Worssam  &  Co.'s  exhibits do A  in  280  271 

Worthley's  photographic  process Photography D  II  8  10 

Wron ght  iron  and  steel,  Ackerman 's  jcport Metallurgy fi  IV  172  140 

cross-heads do E  IV    179 

gates  and  railways do E  IV    186 

in  constructing  buildings Architecture B  IV  13  23 

journal-boxes Metallurgy E  IV    180 

Wiirtcmberg  school  of  forestry Forestry D  I  97  136 

Y. 

« 

Veast  bread,  problem  of  a ViennaBreatl B  II  86  186 

cells do B  II  80  176 

Blondeau'^a  theory  of do B  II  79  172 

Do do B  II  82  178 

cavitiesin do B  II  79  172 

effect  of  heat  on do B  II  79  173 

solution  of  sugar do B  n  80  174 

illustration  of  growth do... B  II  80  175 

size do B  n  78  169 

fermentation,  charges  by do B  11  111  240 

effectof do B  II  83  182 

losadueto do B  U  96  215 

Pasteur's  theory do B  II  82  179 

processof do B  II  78  169 

theories  of do B  II  01  177 

plant,  illustration : do B  II  80  175 

Mltscberlich's  observations do B  II  78  171 
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Yeast  plant,  'Wiesner's  obseryationa Vienna  Bread B 

preeaed do B 

preparation  of do B 

Zettler'a do B 

Yonno  and  the  Seine,  river  improvements Hydraulic  Sngineerlng I> 

Yorkshire  flaf;giiig Working  of  Stone D 

Yonng's  diamond-saw do .  '^ 

z. 

ZaffiEiukon  cartography Introdaction B 

Zalathna  Smelting  Works Metallurgy F 

Zeh's  grate Machinery A 

Zemanon  Avery's  wool-spinner Introduction B 

twilled  goods do B 

ZDiC,  &c.,  Metalluboy  of,  Report  by 

H.PAIKTER Metallurgy F 

and  cadmium Introduction B 

desilverization,  Ems  Smelting  Works Metallurgy F 

Germania    Smelting    and 

Refining  Works do F 

Herbst  &Co do F 

Jamowitz do F 

Lautenthal,  Pattinson's  process do F 

Mechemicher  Smelting  Works do F 

metallic  production  at  Frieberg do F 

Mining  Companiea  de  la  Vielle do F 

Stolberg  Stock  Company do F 

Styria do F 

vitriol  manufacture,  JuliuB  Hiltte do F 

Zinc-blende  for  aulphuric  acid Chemical  Industry A. 

Zinner  and  others  on  shovels Introdaction B 

Zlns-honse Architecture A. 

Zurich  school  of  forestry Forestry I> 

Zwiauer  on  pumps —  Introduction B 
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Volame. 
Blake,  Wbi.  Piiifps,  Mining  Enginoor,  Member  of  the  laternational  Jary. 

Metallurgy  OF  iron  and  steel E  IV 

Bridges,  Lyman,  Member  of  the  Artisan  Commission  of  the  United  States. 

Buildings  of  the  Exhibition  and  railroad  structures Aa  IV 

Brooks,  David,  Esq.,  Honorary  Commissioner  of  the  United  States. 

Telegraphs  and  apparatus J    II 

Brown,  Arthur  H.,  Esq.,  Honorary  Commissioner  of  the  United  States. 

Governmental  printing  institutions P    II 

Carpenter,  Charles  F.,  M.  D.,  Honorary  Commissioner  of  the  United  States. 

Instruments  of  precision  for  keeping  time,  etc Q    II 

Collier,  Peter,  Ph.  D.,  Member  of  the  Scientific  Commission  of  the  United 
States,  Member  of  the  International  Jnry. 
Commercial  fertilizers C    II 

CuTTs,  Richard  D.,  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  Honorary  Commissioner  of  the  United 
States. 
Instruments  of  precision 11    II 

Davis,  Charles,  C.  E.,  Member  of  the  Artisan  Commission  of  the  United  States. 

Hydraulic  engineering D  III 

Dp.rby,  Nelson  L.,  B.  A.,  Honorary  Commissioner  of  the  United  States. 

Architecture  and  materials  of  construction B   IV 

Dodge,  J.  R.,  Statistician  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Sheep  AND  wool E      I 

DoREMUS,  Charles  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  to  the  Chair  of  Chemistry  and  Toxi- 
cology, Belle vue  Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York  City. 
Photograi»hy  and  recent  improvements  in  photography D    II 

Fairfield,  George  A.,  Esq. 

Sewing-machines B  III 

Gallaudet,  Edward  M.,  Esq. 

Deaf-mute  instruction M    II 

Governmental  patronage  of  art N    II 

Garretson,  IL,  Esq.,  Chief  Executive  Commissioner. 

Report  of  the  Chief  Executive  Commissioner C      I 

GiBBS,  WoLCOTT,  M.  D.,  Rumford  Professor  in  Harvard  University,  Member  of 
the  Scientific  Commission  of  the  United  States. 
Physical  apparatus  and  chemical  materials F    II 

HiNTON,  Louis  J.,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  Artisan  Commission  of  the  United  States, 
Member  of  the  International  Jury. 
The  working  of  stone  ;  Artificial  stones D  IV 

HoRSFORD,  Professor  E.  N.,  Member  of  the  Scientific  Commission  of  the  United 
States,  Member  of  the  International  Jury. 

ViENNABREAD B      II 
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HoYT,  Joiix  W.,  A.  M.,  Honorary  Commissioner  of  the  Unit^4  State:*,  Member 
of  the  International  Jury. 
Education L   11 

Lines,  Robert  B.,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  Artisan  Ca3imi»siou  of  the  United 
States,  Member  of  the  International  Jury. 
Telegraphs  and  TKLEGRArHic  administration I  \l 

Lowe,  N.  M.,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  Artisan  Commission  of  the  United  Stat4.\K, 
Member  of  the  In  ternational  Jnry. 
Wood  industries C  IV 

NiERNSi^E,  John  R.,  F.  A.  I.  A.,  Member  of  the  Artisan  Commission  of  the  United 
States,  Member  of  the  International  Jury. 
Private  dwetxings  in  Vienna A  IV 

Painter,  Howard,  Honorary  Commissioner  of  the  United  States,  Member  of  the 
International  Jnry. 
Metallurgy  of  lead,  si  lver,  copper,  and  zinc F  IV 

Ruppaner,  Dr.  Anthony,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  tho  United 
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